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TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 


The reputation of Byzantine history as complex and arcane has left 
this field a darkened void when compared with the history of medieval 
Europe as a whole. Hiding somewhere in this vacuum are centuries of 
half-forgotten tradition, linking ancient Rome with the early modern 
world in general and Eastern Europe in particular. Today, with the 
gradual ‘opening up’ of Central and Eastern Europe, this very neglect 
over centuries has made Byzantium one of the most dynamic and 
exciting fields of research, especially for military historians. 

When taking on this translation project, thumbing through the 
Polish typescript (expanded from a doctoral dissertation written at 
Poland’s premier academic institution, the Jagiellonian University in 
Kraków), it was at once obvious that the work shone a bright light 
into the dark hole that is Byzantium, providing tantalising glimpses of 
the warriors of the medieval Greek world, clad in their extraordinary 
gilded laminar and scale corselets, and elucidating one of the great art 
historical mysteries—how realistic are Byzantine depictions of military 
saints? The work deserved to be translated. Polish scholarship has long 
been on a high level, but in view of language problems, has seldom 
achieved the international recognition it deserves. 

It has been a fascinating, though by no means easy, journey to bring 
this extraordinary work to a wider audience. My translation closely 
follows the Polish original, except that sentences have generally been 
shortened and, where practical, rephrased to suit an English reader- 
ship. Every pair of eyes that reads a passage will see it in a different 
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atic nuances of modern Polish, has put up with my eccentricities and 
inattention throughout the extended gestation of this project with a 
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CONVENTIONS USED IN THIS BOOK 


As a guiding principle we have followed the fashion of recent schol- 
arship and where possible used the Greek forms of Byzantine names 
and technical terms, in particular those given in the Oxford Dictionary 
of Byzantium (ODB). However, personal names of well-known fig- 
ures from before the Arab invasions have been left in the more com- 
monly recognized Latin forms, for example Heraclius rather than 
Herakleios. 

First names are given in the English equivalent where one is in com- 
mon usage, thus John rather than Ioannes. For consistency, names of 
the warrior saints are generally rendered in the Greek forms: Bakchos 
and Merkourios in preference to (the more historically correct) Bacchus 
and Mercurius; this is, after all, how these names appear in Middle 
Byzantine art works, which constitute the main subject of this work. 

The rendering of place names is complicated by the many forms in 
use even in Greece today. Our rule has been to use the form likely to 
be most familiar to the reader: thus Byzantium, rather than Byzantion 
and Thessaloniki rather than Thessalonike or Salonica. 

For transliteration of Greek words we have used the Library of 
Congress Romanization with a few exceptions, most of which are 
explained below. For readability (following the ODB) we have not used 
macrons to distinguish eta from epsilon, and omega from omicron. 

With some simplification and generalization it can be said that 
Medieval Greek contains a mix of words from Classical Greek! (some 
of which appear in Homer's epic poems) and loans from Latin and 
other languages. Although the literary form of the language had ossi- 
fied and often harked back to Classical models, Medieval Greek was, as 
a living language, subject to constant changes which took place inde- 
pendently of external influences. 


1 Usually the Attic dialect and koine. 
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CONVENTIONS USED IN THIS BOOK XXV 
TRANSCRIPTION OF THE LETTER fi 


One such change in Medieval Greek was the replacing of the phonetic 
value of the letter f, originally equivalent to b, by the vowel v. To 
make the etymology clearer for the reader, Latin borrowings which 
took place before this change have been left in the original form, e.g. 
tabula—taBaiov, and similarly from Persian, kaba—kafáótov, and 
from Arabic, jubbah—táfia. 

For other examples where the loanword is known the letter v has 
been used, e.g. Lat. servus—oe£ofiovAa, Lat. verutum—npicra. 

While Medieval Greek uses the compound pm to express the b, 
it is often preferable to keep the earlier phonetic value; for example 
the Greek xouzá&yoc, which was adopted quite early from the Latin 
campagus, seems more useful to the reader as kampagos rather than 
kabagos. 


INTRODUCTION 


Ever since the human form has been represented in art, costume has 
been an important element that defines the depicted individual. The 
representation often carries additional information, not only concern- 
ing the person depicted, but also about the artist and the society for 
which he was working. This was already true in ancient Egypt, where 
pharaohs were depicted in a composite double crown, a covering for 
the head but also an inseparable attribute of power, symbolizing sov- 
ereignty over both the Upper and Lower Kingdoms.' The medieval 
colobium worn by Christ in early scenes of the Crucifixion, a peasant’s 
tunic reducing his nakedness, informs us of the attitude of medieval 
society to His Passion. Even modern items of dress, such as the bowtie, 
neckerchief and necktie (which after all have little functional purpose 
except a semiotic one) reveal the wearer’s social status and the occa- 
sion he is attending. The inhabitants of the Eastern Roman Empire 
also attached special importance to costume and the messages it car- 
ried, as is perhaps best attested by the numerous sumptuary laws on 
the use of certain shades of purple in the manufacture of clothing as 
well as footwear.” 

The importance of costume as an iconographical element increases 
when the individuals represented are part of a group that uses costume 
to differentiate themselves from the rest of society. Costume can then 


! See e.g. Gamber 1978, 115-16; B. Scholz, "Atefkrone", “Federkrone” and “Kopf- 
tuch” in BKR, 18, 75, 144. 

? On the semiotic aspect of costume see Zygulski 1974, 108-10. The reservation of 
purple (murex bandaris) for imperial costume is mentioned in Gratian’s edict of 383, 
though Amman. (1:90, [14.9.7]) mentions a purple royal robe woven by conspirators 
in Tyre in 354; see also pp. 132-3 [15.8.11, 15] on Julian the Apostate’s ceremonial 
cladding in purple garments for his coronation as caesar by Constantius on 6 Novem- 
ber 355; and on the slur cast on Danus, an inhabitant of Salona, alleged to have stolen 
a purple pall from the tomb of Diocletian; and also on the illicit use of purple by a cer- 
tain Aquitanian (1:160—1 [16.8.4, 8]). This regulation was toned down by Leo VI in his 
Novella 80, but he retained strict rules on the trading of purple cloth and other specific 
types of clothing designated uniquely for the imperial court (see Avery 1940; Fauro 
1995, 486-7 and n. 18; Eparcu, pp. 277-7 165, 3521-362. 37%" [IV 1, 3; VIII 1-2, 4]; 
LIUDPRAND, 20-1 [53-6]). MacMullen (1964, 448-9) draws attention to the highlight- 
ing of symbolic elements of dress in Late Roman art; presumably this tendency also 
survived in Byzantium. See also Alföldi (1952, 69-72) on the purple clavi on the togas 
of Roman senators and the cloaks of equites. 
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be treated as a sort of attribute—it does not always allow a specific 
individual to be identified, but it generally indicates a person’s mem- 
bership of a defined social class or professional group. In Byzantine 
art it is possible to distinguish at least three such groups: the emperor 
with court dignitaries and state officials; the clergy; and members of 
the armed forces.? While the first two have seen extensive monographs 
dedicated to the methods of representation and meaning of their 
costumes,* attempts so far to analyze military ‘uniform’ in Byzantine 
art specifically in the context of the iconography of warrior saints have 
not yet produced satisfactory results.’ 

The ‘warrior saints’ or ‘military saints’ can be distinguished from 
the huge host of martyrs by the pictorial convention of cladding them 
in military attire. The goal of this work is to answer the question of 
how far images of the warrior saints merely repeated antique models 
and were an artistic creation that differed from reality, and to what 
extent the iconographic canon was brought up to date under the influ- 
ence of weaponry in use at the time the images were created." Solving 
this problem seems to be of value not only from the point of view of 
describing the rules determining the evolution of images of the war- 
rior saints, and it may also bring answers on the nature of their cults. 
We can assume that when the costume of a military saint depicted 
on an icon or a church fresco was made up of traditional elements 
that sought their origins in antiquity, such costume might be inter- 
preted by the medieval observer as harking back to the ‘old times’ in 


3 According to Zygulski (1974, 109) "Military and police signals of authority’ and 
'signals of religious cults and rituals' are among the clearest messages communicated 
by clothing. 

* On imperial iconography in Byzantium see Grabar 1936; Piltz 1986 and 1997 
(largely on the basis of De Czr.); Parani 2003, 11-50 (on ceremonial robes and impe- 
rial insignia), and 51-100 (on official court dress and aristocratic clothing). Clerical 
vestments and their meaning are discussed by Walter 1982. A reconstruction of mili- 
tary dress on the basis of iconography was called for recently by Ball 2002. 

* Cf. the general conclusions on the military equipment of the military saints as 
marginal notes to consideration of their iconography by Myslivec 1934, 317-20; 
Markovié 1995, 597-9; and Górecki's more thorough study (1980, 196-218), which 
unfortunately refers only to a narrow group of Nubian representations. 

$ See below, n. 0. 

7 Armstrong/Sekunda (2006, 15) point out the archaizing style common in repre- 
sentations of warrior saints in ‘high’ art and suggest searching for ‘realia’ in folk art 
(especially ceramics), but without further investigating the fact that the 12th/13th-C. 
representation they are studying on a dish from Vrea on the Chalkidiki peninsula (as 
they themselves notice) exhibits fantastical features. 
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which the saint lived, but in extreme cases might also create a barrier 
of incomprehension. On the other hand the use of common elements 
of clothing that the viewer saw on a daily basis reduced the distance 
between himself and the holy patron who mediated in his contact with 
God. It should also be remembered that military clothing has always 
carried a rich semiotic and symbolic message. Deciphering this code 
may allow us to verify current interpretations of the representations of 
military saints, who are seen both as heroes defeating evil and as the 
heavenly bodyguard of the Almighty.* 

In a wider aspect, the issue of iconographical innovation in the 
military costume of the saints is linked with the general discussion on 
the nature of Byzantine culture and civilization, its traditionalism and 
constant reference to antique models on the one hand, and the search 
for its original features created as an independent value on the other. 

Therefore, the basic research problems concerning the images of the 
military saints seem to be to distinguish costume elements that: (1) 
were not used in the Byzantine army but were borrowed from antique 
art as a result of iconographical inertia; (2) that were known already 
in antiquity and continued in use during the Eastern Roman Empire’s 
period of greatness; (3) new types of arms and armour which as a 
result of iconographical updating were introduced to reflect changes 
in medieval military technology; and finally (4) the fantastic and sym- 
bolic. A detailed examination of the military equipment on warrior 
saint images may therefore solve a question that has long been asked 
by Byzantine arms historians—how far is it possible to trust such 
images when attempting to reconstruct the arms and armour of the 
medieval Greeks?? 


* See below, pp. 78 and 105. The related problem of the iconography of the arch- 
angels in military attire, especially Michael and Gabriel, is outside the limits of the 
present work and requires separate treatment, although general findings made here 
may be applicable in respect of their military gear. On the images of the archangel 
Michael in military equipment see for example: Rohland 1977, 136-48; Parani 2003, 
154-5; and Ovcharov 2003, 21-8. The last author points out the genetic and ideologi- 
cal links with antique representations of Nike/Victory. 

? The use of images of military saints (above all those on wall paintings) as a source 
in military equipment studies is proposed by Manova (1969, 187-8; who applies this 
method in her study). Her method in reference to arms of the Palaiologan era was 
questioned recently—no doubt justly—by Bartusis 1992, 326. Meanwhile, Kolias 
(1988, 33) advises students of Byzantine arms to maintain a certain scepticism towards 
works of art, warning of the effects of public bias on the popularity of military sub- 
jects. In particular he criticizes Manova’s conclusions relating to the depiction of 
shields (on pp. 117, 121 n. 173). The archetypal character of depictions of weaponry 
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SCOPE OF RESEARCH 


Time-frame 


For a full understanding of the phenomenon of armed saints in the art 
of the Eastern Roman Empire, especially its connection with Classical 
traditions, it is necessary to look back to representations from the era 
before Iconoclasm and even to the Hellenistic period. The changes that 
took place in how armour was depicted in art under Latin rule in the 
thirteenth century are the last examples of the updating of the cloth- 
ing of military saints. For this reason the time-frame of the Middle 
Byzantine period adopted in the present work (customarily defined 
as the interval between the final suppression of the Iconoclast schism 
in 843 and either the capture of Constantinople by the Crusaders in 
1204 or its recovery by Michael VIII Palaiologos in 1261) should be 
understood as the general time-span covered by this work, into which 
the majority of events described fit, although occasionally it is neces- 
sary to reach outside this period. 

There were several reasons for the choice of Middle Byzantine art as 
the field for research. During this period of revival after Iconoclasm, 
figurative and anthropocentric art once again redefined certain picto- 
rial formulas. The emergence of a new canon was also favoured by 
the Second Council of Nicaea (787), which imposed the use of speci- 
fied formulas to represent the various saints.’° On the other hand, the 
transformation of the Imperial army initiated by Constantine the Great 
led to the creation of a new military organization differing in organi- 
zation and combat methods. The Roman legionary system gradually 
changed into one of limitanei frontier troops together with a mobile 
field army of comitatenses under the command of a Magister militum 
plus allied foederati. The army’s reorganization continued after the 
defeat at Adrianople in 378," and in succeeding centuries, directed 


in art is also mentioned by Haldon (2002, 66). Recently Ball (2002, 76) has returned 
to Manova’s approach. 

10 Mansi, 13:252 (= English translation by Manco 1986, 172-3); for more on Byz- 
antine iconoclasm, its origins and effects, see Grabar 1984, passim. 

" Changes in the army’s structure in the 3rd and 4th C. are discussed in the broader 
socio-economic context by Jones 1964, 2:607-48; see also Treadgold 1995, 9-11. 
Treadgold also analyses the structure of the army under the Iconoclast emperors on 
pp. 21-42. 
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by such reformist emperors as Maurice (582-602) and Heraclius 
(610-641), and in the period under discussion by Nikephoros II 
Phokas (963-969). These factors all influenced the image of the 
warrior saint, determining its originality and distinctiveness. Also of 
significance is that numerous military treatises and documents have 
survived from this period, and these allow us to reconstruct the arms 
and armour employed in the imperial army of this period, which in 
turn permits us to examine the saints' images in the light of actual 
Byzantine equipment. 

Our end date is the thirteenth century, specifically the appear- 
ance of a new style of depiction in the era of the Palaiologan dynasty 
which referred strongly to Classical traditions and' made extensive 
use of fantastical motifs.'^ This process appears to have gone hand in 
hand with the decline and disappearance of native Byzantine military 
organization—replaced by mercenary bands and private formations of 
pronoiars, ^ which deserves separate treatment.” 


12 The vast literature on this subject, concentrating largely on the origins of the 
thematic system (with two dominant opinions—linking the system’s origins with 
Heraclius or suggesting a gradual transformation from the late Classical formations 
of limitanei frontier troops) is discussed by: Haldon 1993; and 1993a, 1-9 (especially 
the state of research on pp. 1-7 with bibliog. in the notes); Kaegi 1981, 120-36; and 
Treadgold 1995, 21-32, 98-108. The term xoig 8éuaovw is used for the first time by 
THEOPHANES, 1:3006, in reference to the reforms of Heraclius (and is discussed in 
detail by Oikonomidés 1975, esp. pp. 2-5). 

5 See Kolias (1993) who sees the main evidence for Phokas's reformatory activities in 
the attribution to him of the military manual texts and ordinances regulating the ques- 
tion of distribution of land to soldiers; Magdalino 1997, 16-26; cf. Shilov (2001) who 
regards as unsatisfactory the theories of Kolias and other students of this problem. 

14 see below, p. 34. 

5 Markovic (1995a, 211-13) identifies the obvious classicizing of the uniforms of 
warrior saints from Manasija as well as discrepancies between their arms and armour 
and surviving weapons from the time. He is inclined to believe that images of mili- 
tary saints produced in the 10th and 11th C. are largely modelled on actual military 
equipment. In turn, Parani (2003, 111-12, 143) associates the lack of references to 
lamellar armour in Late Byzantine sources with fantastic depictions and regards this 
as evidence of the disappearance from use of this type of armour. 

16 On the disappearance of an independent military organization in Byzantium 
after 1204 see Kolias 1988, 27; for the sources of the pronoia system see Magdalino 
1997, 32-6; and Karayannopoulos 1996. Parani (2003, 136, 143) even suggests, on the 
basis of iconographical evidence for edged weapons and lamellar armour, that weap- 
ons production ceased altogether in the Late Byzantine era. 

Y Andrea Baubin is currently writing a doctoral thesis on the iconography of war- 
rior saints in the Palaiologan era, under the direction of Prof. T. Kolias at the Univer- 
sity of Ioannina, Greece. 
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Selection of material 


The term “Byzantine art’ once referred exclusively to the creative out- 
put of Constantinople, but in a broader sense covers works that came 
into being throughout the Eastern Roman Empire (in contrast to the 
wider term ‘art of the Eastern Church’). It encompasses works that are 
diverse in terms of artistic quality and style, as well as in the condi- 
tions in which they came into being. Alongside works created at the 
imperial court in the capital that were strongly based in the Classical 
tradition, it includes others that arose in monastic circles, murals 
in the rock-cut churches of Cappadocia, and provincial frescoes in 
churches on the Mani peninsula, which are often coarse in terms of 
style yet innovative in terms of iconographic solutions. Besides art cre- 
ated within the Empire’s frontiers, Byzantine art should undoubtedly 
include works executed by Greek artists under commission from for- 
eign patrons; this includes mosaics adorning the Sicilian cathedrals 
of Cefalù (1148) and Monreale (1180-89) as well as the churches of 
Martorana (c.1143) and the Cappella Palatina (1143-54) in Palermo; 
similarly it should also take into account the mosaic decorations of 
the cathedral of St Sophia (1037, 1061-67) and the monastery of the 
Archangel Michael (c.1108-13), both in Kiev. To this group can be 
added smaller portable works such as manuscripts, icons, sculptures 
(which are normally of fairly modest dimensions), as well as minor 
items of applied art. These all make up part of the artistic heritage 
of Byzantium and are currently preserved in collections throughout 
the world. An example of one such collection assembled during the 
Byzantine period is the group of icons in St Catherine’s monastery on 
Mt Sinai; for a modern collection it is enough to mention the museum 
at Dumbarton Oaks in Washington, D.C." l 

When examining the iconography of the military saints one should 
not overlook artistic circles that, although not integral parts of the 


18 See Lazarev (1960) 152-7; Lazarev 1966. In truth Nesror, pp. 120-1 describing 
the foundation of St Michael’s Church under the year 1108 does not mention the part 
played by Greek artists in its construction, which he does in reference to the founda- 
tion of the Tithe Church by Vladimir in 989 (p. 52). He also fails to mention the role 
of Greeks in the building (p. 89) of the church of the Virgin in the Monastery of the 
Caves in Kiev (1088) which is attested by PATERYK, 152-8 [II, III]. On Byzantium’s 
contacts with the West, esp. on icons brought to Western Europe in the 12th C., and 
mosaics in Sicily and Venice, see most recently W.D. Wixom in: Glory of Byzantium, 
435-41 (includes key bibliog.). On the Mt Sinai circle see most recently the articles by 
K. Weitzmann, A. Paliouras & G. Galavaris in Sinai, 61-102. 
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Empire, were directly connected with those in it. Such is the case with 
Coptic art in Egypt, the roots of which hark back to before the Arab 
conquest (AD 640-642), and also with works originating in Nubia, 
Syria, Armenia and Georgia. The first two of these circles are espe- 
cially important in the early development stage of the iconography of 
the military saints. These regions were untouched by the activities of 
the Iconoclasts, and as a result a number of early warrior saint depic- 
tions have survived,” allowing the evolution of their iconography to 
be followed. Images of Syrian origin, especially those dating from after 
the formation of the Crusader states, provide an example of the inter- 
mixing of Latin influences with those of Byzantium, Cyprus, Armenia, 
and with local traditions.” Meanwhile in Armenia and Georgia, which 
maintained strong military ties with Byzantium,” the penetration of 
artistic influences is very clear.” 


5 Despite the edicts of 689 and 722 ordering the removal of external decorations 
from churches, Muslim leaders did not interfere with their interior décor (Wessel 
1965; Bourguet 1991, esp. 27-39); since 1949 the Roman periodical Orientalia has 
published an extensive Bibliographie copte, ed. J. Simon. On the Christian kingdom of 
Nubia see D.W. Johnson & A. Kazhdan, “Nubia” in ODB, 3:1500. On warrior saints 
in Nubian painted works see Gérecki 1980. 

? On the artistic links between Byzantium, Cyprus, Syria and Armenia, most 
recently see Christoforaki 2001; Syro-Palestinian depictions of warrior saints are 
examined by: Dodd 1992, 84-7, fig. 29; Hunt 1991; Folda 1995, 403; Folda/French 
1982, 194-5. 

^. Both regions served as centres of troop recruitment for the Empire, see for exam- 
ple: on the part played by Armenians in the defence of Constantinople during the 
Avar invasion of 626—CuPascu, 1:7245; on recruitment see PRAECEPTA, p. 12? [I 
1]; DE CER, p. 667? [II 45]; and Novella 3 of Nikephoros Phokas— BAsILIKA, 1:258-9 
[VI 19,9] (= Leo THE Deacon, pp. 318-20); on Georgians e.g. Dar, 1:19219-*: [43]; 
DE Cer, p. 435??? [I 96] (on the Tornikios family); ATTALEIATES, p. 4575; SKYLITZES, 
p. 3269 [9]; see also Dagron 1986; Jones 1964, 1:659-60. The role of Armenians in 
the Byzantine army is covered by Garsoian 1998, 62-3, and Nicolle 1992, 24, 33-4. See 
the references by SzBEos (p. 107 [XLIV]) to the appointment in 643 Smbat Bagratuni, 
son of Aspet as ‘first’ over the spatharioi and a kandidatoi by Constans II, and (p. 109 
[XLIV]) on his promotion to droungarios. Five military men of Armenian origin who 
appear in Byzantine sources from the time of Constans II until Basil I are listed in PBE 
I (Bardanes 3, Leo 15 [= emperor Leo V], Manuel 1, Stephanos 83, Tiridates 1). On the 
political contacts of Georgia with Byzantium see most recently Lomouri 2000. 

2 See Mouriki 1981; Matchabeli 2000. An example of Georgian influence on Byz- 
antine artistic life is Bachkovo Monastery (1081-83), founded by the sebastos and 
Grand Domestic Gregory Pakourianos (see A. Chanidzé 1971; Bakalova 2003, 11-19); 
Pakourianos also provided support for the Georgian monastery of Iveron on Mt 
Athos, which in turn had been founded in 980 by the Georgian leader and monk 
John Tornikios (Athos, vol. B’, 12-13). An example of Armenian artistic influence is 
the Adrianople Tetraevangelion, dated 1007 and executed by the scribe Kiriakos the 
Armenian under the patronage of Basil ITs protospatharios John (Nersessian 2001, 
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Of lesser value in studies on the weaponry of the warrior saints 
is the art of Rus” and the Balkan countries,“ where such depictions 
appeared comparatively late, and should be treated largely as a deriva- 
tive borrowing from Byzantine art. For this reason works originating 
from the artistic circles of Serbia, Bulgaria, Wallachia, Moldavia and 
Kievan Rus’ have not been taken into account in the present work, 
except for comparative purposes. 

The author’s aim has not been to create a complete catalogue or cor- 
pus of preserved works depicting warrior saints from the entire terri- 
tory of the Empire. In view of the considerable gaps in the material, the 
creation of such an oeuvre might seem pointless, and may even give a 
false impression of the phenomenon. On the other hand a multitude of 


no. 110; who also covers relations between the Greek and Armenian churches on 
pp. 43-51). 

23 Among the earliest products of Rus’ workshops are the relief-work stone slabs 
with equestrian images of Sts George, Theodore, Eustathios, Demetrios and the Kievan 
Grand Prince Izyaslav (c.1062) probably originating from the altar screen of the cathe- 
dral of St Demetrios in Kiev (Sidorenko 2000, figs. 1-3=Lazarev 1970, fig. on p. 83). 
Slightly later works include: 12th-C. icons with St George from St George’s Monastery 
in Novgorod and housed in the cathedral of the Dormition (Uspensky Sobor) in the 
Moscow Kremlin, and a fresco in St George's Church (c.1170-90) in Staraya Ladoga 
(Lazarev 1970, figs. on pp. 55, 84-6). The Byzantine custom of adopting warrior saints 
as patrons over the ruling dynasty began in c.1130, initially in Kievan Rus’, and in 
time also in the Suzdal Principality, and is examined by Ivanov 2004, 99, 103-04; and 
White 2004, passim. 

^ Bulgaria was brought under the control of Byzantium by Basil II and remained 
within its frontiers until 1185 (recently see Treadgold 1997, 522-33, 657; and Paul 
Stephenson, “Balkan Borderlands 1018-1204” in The Cambridge History of the Byz- 
antine Empire c. 500-1492, ed. Jonathan Shepard, Cambridge 2009, 664-91). Works 
of art originating from Bulgaria should therefore be treated as part of the Empire’s 
heritage, especially in the case of churches founded by imperial family members, e.g. 
St Panteleimon’s in Nerezi (1164) which was financed by the son of Theodora Por- 
phyrogenita, Alexios Komnenos. On Serbian territory, with the exception of an early 
representation of St George in the church dating to 1077-81 founded by King Michael 
in Ston (now Croatia) which shows strong Romanesque stylistic influences (Marković 
1995, 602, fig. 45), the earliest Serbian images date from the 13th C. and can be treated 
only as comparative material. Examples include images in the church of the Virgin 
in Studenica from 1208; in the church of the Trinity in Sopocani, c.1266-68 (Curié 
1991, figs. 58, 59); in St George in Diurdievi Stupovi, c.1276-82 (MiloSevic/Neskovic 
1986, figs. 4, 30); and in St Kliment-Peribleptos in Ohrid, 1295 (Grozdanov 1991, 
figs. 13-15). On the cult and iconography of warrior saints in Serbia see Markovic 
1995, 600-7. On Georgian influences on warrior-saint iconography in the Late Byz- 
antine art of Bulgaria see Manova 1976. 

In Wallachia and Moldavia the oldest representations of warrior saints date from 
the Late Byzantine period and are therefore not considered here; see Dumitrescu 
1989; and Batariuc 1992. The latter (figs. 1/1-4, 2/1-2, 3/1) reproduces images dating 
from the late 15th C. to 17th C. of St George on tiles from the Hospodar’s court in 
Suceava. 
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images of military saints exist in various media: in monumental paint- 
ing (where as a rule they appear in the western part of the church); in 
miniatures, particularly in the decoration of menologia and psalters;?* 


? [n mosaic technique, e.g. images in the narthex of the katholikons of Nea Mone 
on Chios (in blind cupolas) c.1049 (Mouriki 1985, vol. 2, figs. 58-61, 196-203); the 
monastery of Hosios Loukas in Phokis, c.1022-40 (Chatzidakis 1997, figs. 47, 48); as 
well as Daphni, c.1100 (Lazarides, figs. 40, 41); in the Sicilian cathedrals in Cefalù 
(1148 heavily restored) and Monreale and the Cappella Palatina (Borsook 1990, figs. 
9, 35-36, 95). On the frescoes of the church of St Merkourios of 1074-75 on Kerkyra 
(Skawran 1982, fig. 119); in the chapel of St Panteleimon (991/992) and the 12th-C. 
church of the Hagioi Strategoi in Ano (Upper) Boularioi (Drandakes 1995, fig. 18 and 
figs. 8, 33, 34, 112); in the churches of St Stephanos (9th C.), St Nicholas tou Kasnitze 
(c.1175) and of the Holy Anargyroi (1160) in Kastoria (Pelekanidis 1953, figs. 21[1, 
2], 23[1, 2], 27[2], 32[1], 55[1]); in the mid-12th C. katholikon of the Virgin-Kosmo- 
soteira in Bera/modern Pherrai (Sinos 1985, figs. 121-124); in the church of the Holy 
Saviour in Megara, c,1200 (Skawran 1982, figs. 334, 335); and in the 12th-C. churches 
in Agitria and Episkopi on Mani (Drandakes 1995, figs. 21 and 59 on pp. 168 and 
210). For depictions on murals in Cappadocian rock-cut churches: in the old church 
Tokali Kilise (910-20), and in chapel 2A (Sakli Kilise, church of St John?, c.1070) in 
Korama/Góreme (Epstein 1986, fig. 42; Restle 1967, vol. 2, figs. 21, 28-30, 32, 43, 44); 
St Barbara (1006 or 1021) in the Soandos valley (Soganli Dere), (Restle 1967, vol. 3, 
fig. 436)—in the early-10th-C. Sümbülü Kilise chapel in the Ihlara valley (Restle 1967, 
vol. 3, fig. 495; Jolivet-Lévy 1991, pl. 168, figs. 1, 2); in Direkli Kilise chapel in neigh- 
bouring Peristremma, currently Berisirama (end of 9th—end of 10th C.), (Thierry 
1963, 186, fig. 89c); in the late 11th-C. church of St Theodore in Tagar (Jolivet-Lévy, 
pl. 130, fig. 3); as well as in many other Cappadocian churches (see e.g. Jolivet-Lévy 
1992, figs. 108a, b, 109b, 112a, b). 

^5 E.g. images of St Theodore in the Menologion of Basil II (after 979) Vat. Gr. 1613, 
fol. 383v and in the 11th-C. Menologion Mosquensis gr. 376 (183), fol. 25v (Sevéenko 
1962, figs. 11-12); representations of military saints in the Menologion of 1056 (Par. 
gr. 580, fol. 2v; Bodl. Barocci 230, fol. 3v; Vind. Hist. gr. 6, fol. 3v); in the Menologion 
from the Historical Museum, Moscow, Mosqu. Gr. 382 (1063), fol. 72v (see Spatha- 
rakis 1981, figs. 113, 116, 118, 142; and also pp. 22-3 where he combines fragments 
of menologia from Paris, London and Vienna with another fragment in Paris [Par. 
Gr. 1499| and dates the whole on the basis of a colophon); in the 11th-12th-C. codex 
British Add. 11,870, fol. 151 (Walter 1981, fig. 8); the bust of St Merkourios in the 
12th-C. Athos Menologion Docheiariou 5, fol. 216r; and an illustration of the con- 
version of St Eustathios in the Menologion Esphigmenou 14, fol. 52 (Athos, vol. B’, 
fig. 329; vol. T’, fig. 265). 

Additionally, St Eustathios's vision as an illustration of Psalm 96(97) is depicted in 
the following psalters: the late 9th-C. Khludov Psalter no. 129d, fol. 97 (Shchepkina 
1977); the late 9th C. Par. gr. 20, fol. 5v (Dufrenne 1966, fig. 35; Velmans 1985, fig. 24); 
the 9th-C. Pantokrator 61, fol. 138 (Dufrenne 1966, fig. 21); British Add. 19,352 dating 
from AD 1066, fol. 130v (Der Nersessian 1970, fig. 211); the 9th-C. Barberini Vat. gr. 
972, fol. 136r; while in the Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzos the motif of St Merk- 
ourios killing the emperor illustrates the text of a second homily against Julian the 
Apostate (for text see MPG, 35:663—720, esp. 680), e.g. in the following codices: Par. 
Gr. 510 (of c.879-82 AD), fol. 409v (Bruebaker 1999, fig. 40); Panteleimon 6, fol. 242v; 
and Iveron 271 (11th C.), fol. 252v (Galavaris 1969, fig, XXXIV/ 177). Illustrations of 
this legend in the 10th/11th-C. Coptic manuscript Brit. Mus. Or. 6801 are published 
by Der Nersessian 1987, fig. 3, who also describes later examples from Western art. 
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on icons, painted in tempera on wood," executed in enamel,” or 
sculpted in ivory,” on cameos and intaglios,” on steatite (soapstone),” 
wood,” and metal (including numismatic examples and seals);? and 


7 For example: an 11th/12th-C. icon with Sts Theodore, Demetrios and Philip the 
Apostle in the Hermitage, Saint Petersburg (Bank 1966, figs. 227-229); on the fol- 
lowing Sinaian icons: of St Theodore (6th/7th C.); St Theodore and George on horse- 
back on the wings of a 9th/10th C. triptych with the Pantokrator; St Merkourios on 
horseback (210th C.); on the frame panels (Kkleimo) surrounding a 10th-C. icon of St 
Nicholas (Weitzmann 1976, nos. B.13, B.43-B.44, B.49, B.61, pl. X); Constantinopoli- 
tan icons with St Theodore, Demetrios and George (late 11th/12th C), and St George 
(2nd half of 12th C.), and also the double-sided Cypriot icon of St James the Persian 
(end of 12th C.), and an icon of St Theodore Teron of c.1200 from Patmos (Glory of 
Byzantium, figs. 69, 70, 75 and 76). 

28 Eg. the enamel panels set into the Pala d'Oro in San Marco, Venice (Hahnloser/ 
Polacco 1994, plates LIII 116, LIV 124-127, LV 128-130, LVI 139, 142); a 13th-C. 
panel from Bathys Ryax (Bank 1966, fig. 190); an 11th-early 12th-C. Constantinopo- 
litan enkolpion with George and Theodore in the Cleveland Museum of Art, (Glory 
of Byzantium, fig. 111); and the enkolpion with relics of St Demetrios (Grabar 1954, 
fig. 24). 

? Examples are published by Cutler 1994 with warrior saints on the wings of the 
foliowing triptychs: Forty Martyrs of Sebaste in the Hermitage, Saint Petersburg (fig. 
28); in the Vatican Museo Sacro (fig. 169); the Harbaville Triptych in the Louvre 
(fig. 170); in the Museum in the Palazzo Venezia in Rome (fig. 176); on a panel in 
the Museo Archeologico in Venice (figs. 44, 106, 122 and 123); in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York (figs. 126 & 130); colour reproductions can be found in 
Glory of Byzantium, figs. 79-81); see also Goldschmidt/Weitzmann 1979, vol. 2, nos. 
9, 20, 32-33, 38, 195. 

*! Cameos, for example: with Sts George and Demetrios (11th-12th C.) in the Cabi- 
net des Médailles of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris; and on a 12th-C. pendant with 
image of St Theodore slaying a dragon in the Dumbarton Oaks collection, Washing- 
ton, D.C. (Glory of Byzantium, figs. 132, 136). Intaglios, e.g. signet with St Theodore 
on horseback slaying a dragon (Byzanz, no. III 9). For further examples see Spier 2007, 
nos. 698, 702, figs. 17-18. 

31 See Longuet 1961, fig. xxiv; Kalvrezou-Maxeiner 1985, vol. 2, figs. 11/7, 6-11, 15, 
21-23, 25-29, 100, 102 & 102c, as well as later dated examples. 

? Eg the 11th-12th C. polychrome relief icons of St George from Omorphoklisias 
near Kastoria (Tsigaridas 2000, fig. 39); an 11th-12th C. example from Balaklava near 
Chersonesos on the Crimea, currently in the National Museum of Art, Kiev (Milyaeva, 
figs. 1-11); and an icon of approx. mid-13th-C. date from the vicinity of Kastoria, now 
at the Byzantine Museum, Áthens (Potamianou 1998, fig. 5). 

3 Eg. the reliquary of St Demetrios from 1059-67 (Glory of Byzantium, fig. 36); 
image of St Theodore on the base of an 11th-C. silver bowl (Bank 1966, nos. 206-207). 
Seals with images of warrior saints are published in the following works: Laurent 1981, 
vol. 2/1, nos. 60, 92, 102, 104, 139, 141, 153, 157, 160, 192, 199, 342, 597, 702, 705, 706, 
832, 833, 848, 855, 863, 869, 908, 923, 933-937, 941, 942, 968, 970, 971, 974, 991, 1018, 
1019, 1126, 1133, 1137, 1139, 1143, 1147, 1183, 1186, 1192; Laurent 1963, vol. 5/1, nos. 
92, 105, 136, 191, 196, 205, 209, 211, 216, 229, 269, 318, 361, 421, 452, 454—456, 459, 
460, 463—466, 472, 473, 482, 494, 497, 501, 544, 561, 562, 564, 565, 696, 715, 721, 756, 
767—770, 777-779, 784, 785, 802, 991; pt. 2, nos. 1038 , 1050, 1079, 1087, 1113, 1127, 
1131, 1197, 1282, 1295, 1307, 1317, 1376, 1391, 1406, 1412, 1434, 1443, 1445, 1447, 
1504, 1510, 1518, 1547, 1594, 1609, 1610; and also Zacos 1972, vol. 1/2, nos. 1283 a, 
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even in architectural stone sculpture.** This reservoir of data should 
permit us to establish a representative group of depictions, with typi- 
cal, oft-repeating elements of arms and armour, as well as to identify 
examples that differ from them. The chosen selection should allow us 
to discuss the methods of depiction of the military equipment in the 
representative group without having to refer to all the known repre- 
sentations of the military saints. 


STATE OF RESEARCH 


Research on the development of the cult and iconography of 
warrior saints” 


Interest in the group of warrior saints in the Eastern Church and 
in Byzantine culture dates back to the start of the twentieth century 
although its roots should be sought in the works of the Bollandists, an 


b, c, 1284, 1285-1289 a, 1290 a, b, 1291; (vol. 1/3) nos. 1454-5, 1463-5, 1467, 1486-7, 
1487-2, 2680, 2703-2711; Zacos 1984, vol. 2, nos. 352-357, 362, 371, 373, 382, 384, 
393, 394, 421—423, 428, 437, 438, 447, 452, 454, 456, 464—472, 474, 476, 477, 478, 480, 
481, 484, 488, 491, 494, 497, 501, 516, 519, 520, 523, 525, 526, 538, 540, 550, 566, 633, 
636, 642, 649, 650, 661, 672, 685, 691, 703, 705, 713, 717, 722, 723, 727, 728, 731, 732, 
733, 737, 738, 740, 761, 776, 778, 786, 817, 842, 843, 844, 847, 872, 873, 874. Military 
saints are first represented on coins in the reign of Alexios I Komnenos (Grierson 
1982, nos. 1025, 1026, 1067, 1068, 1078, 1083, 1084, 1142 & 1210). 

* Eg. on column capitals from Ayla-Aqaba in Jordan (Zayadine 1994, figs. 2 & 
4); and as busts on capitals preserved in the Musée Cluny, Paris, and in the Istanbul 
Archaeological Museum (Grabar 1976, figs. 109a, c = Byzance, no. 322); as decoration 
on templa (Sidorenko 2000, figs. 1-3, and fig. 7 showing a late example from Mistra); 
see also Mango 1994, fig, 16; Byzance, no. 323. Warrior saints also often appear as a 
motif in the relief-work decoration of Armenian churches, e.g. on the facade of the 
cathedral of AD 921 at Aght'amar (Der Nersessian 1965, figs. 49-50, Davies 1991, figs. 
35-38; see also Thierry 1962, figs. 2, 3.) as well as in the Russian churches of Vladimir- 
Suzdal, e.g. at Yuryev-Polsky, 1230-34 (Lazarev 1970, fig. on p. 87). Also worthy of 
consideration are an early group of representations on baked clay; these include oil 
lamps with images of St Menas (Kiss 1966, figs. la & 2; Kiss 1970, figs. 1-3; Byzanz, 
no. L75.2-1.75.3), and also a group of late 6th-7th-C. ceramic icons from Vinica, Mac- 
edonia (Balabanov/Krstevski 1993, nos. 44, 46, 54; Walter 2003, 98-99, figs. 12.4-6). 
Other examples are given by Kolias 1989, 18-19, n. 3. 

3 More detailed coverage of the unusually rich bibliography on the warrior saints 
is beyond the scope of the present work. The largest bibliog. of the subject is pub- 
lished by Marković 1995, 568-9, nn. 8-11, 13-15, and further while describing the 
saints in turn. For published depictions see also A. Chatzinikolaou, “Heilige” in RbK, 2 
(1971): 1053-7. Information on the Western cult and iconography along with essential 
bibliog. is given by Riches 2000, 225-7. For information on published hagiographic 
texts see the appropriate volumes of BHG; and below, pp. 57-62. 
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association of scholars of hagiography, who alongside their interest 
in the ‘lives’, ‘passions’ and ‘miracles’ of the saints and martyrs also 
verified and published much material on the military saints.” It was a 
distinguished representative of this group, Hippolyte Delehaye, who in 
1909 published the first monograph devoted to the most popular mili- 
tary saints, which also mentioned the existence of their likenesses in 
art." His primary research was continued by Karl Krumbacher, Paul 
Peeters, François Halkin and many others.* 

Alongside the trend for analysing and publishing hagiographic 
texts,” by the late nineteenth century interest had arisen in the links 
between the iconography of the warrior saints and Classical represen- 
tational formulas.” Laying stress on the compositional similarities in 
art, all these authors ignored the material links between the Christian 
images and their pagan predecessors. It was only Ernst Kantorowicz 
who examined this problem from the angle of the ancient gods, and 
gave what seem to be satisfactory answers on the relationship between 
the two types of representation.*! 

Among the works devoted to the warrior saints, studies soon began 
to appear that were concerned with various aspects of their cults and 
their uniqueness, and even the social and political role of the saints in 
the life of the Eastern Roman Empire.? 'These works were exploited 
in the monographic descriptions of various saints which discuss their 
iconography, as well as the hagiographic sources and characteristics 
of their cults.? A subgroup among these works covers studies on the 


36 See the individual volumes of AS (from vol. Januarius/1 to Novembris/4), and 
also AnBoll. 

7 Delehaye 1909, esp. 3-6. 

* Among them: Rystenko 1909; Krumbacher 1911; Aufhauser 1911; Loparev 1913; 
Peeters 1921; and Xyngopoulos 1950. 

39 AUFHAUSER; WALLIS BUDGE; HALKIN 1962a; HALKIN 1981. 

*' Clermont-Ganneau (1876) linked the image of St George slaying the dragon with 
a Coptic bas-relief of Horus killing a crocodile; Kazarov (1938) meanwhile saw in it 
the so-called Thracian rider. (On the origins of equestrian images see also Walter 
1989; and 1990; and in the context of Kazarov's thesis, Walter 1994). 

41 Kantorowicz 1961. Problems connected with the origins of the warrior saints con- 
tinue to attract the attention of researchers, e.g: Howell 1969; Lemerle 1981; Chara- 
lampides 1991; and Walter 1990; 1994; and 1995. 

2 See for example: Grégoire 1938; Vasiliev 1950; Howell 1969; Mango/Sevéenko 
1972; Jääskinen 1981; Kazhdan 1983; Meimaris 1986; Magdalino 1990; Papamas- 
torakes 1998. 

5 Myslivec 1934; Velmans 1985; Mavrodinova 1969; Walter 1973; Walter 1999; 
Key Fowden 1999; Gabelic 2006. 
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cycles of lives, which are generally preoccupied with the martyrdom 
of the various saints.“ A series of successful attempts have also been 
made to identify more unusual iconographic themes relating to the 
warrior saints." The custom of combining several military saint depic- 
tions into a single work of art (usually a mural, icon or ivory trip- 
tych) has led to the writing of monographs on these groups, which 
are treated as a unified whole of joint significance. Research has also 
been undertaken on the iconography of the military saints and how it 
varies artistically in individual regions.” 

Despite the varied and extensive literature, because of the diversity 
of issues associated with military saints’ images, there remain many 
unsolved puzzles. In recent years this has encouraged a number of schol- 
ars to tackle the subject of the warrior saints in the art of the Eastern 
Church.“ Along with the new works have come suggestions on useful 
methodologies. Christopher Walter’s proposal of the need to return to 
the hagiographic texts in order to study the images of the military saints? 
would seem insufficient for an adequate analysis of their appearance 
and attire in art. In hagiographic works descriptions of their arms and 
armour are usually limited to isolated terms of the type 8ópv, conic, 
Oópağ” (describing respectively, lances, shields and cuirasses), or the 


“ Binon 1937; Xyngopoulos 1970—who discusses only Late Byzantine cycles in the 
life of St Demetrios from codex Gr. th. 1 in the Bodleian Library, Oxford from the 
time of Demetrios Palaiologos, a 16th-C. icon from Mykonos in the Cyclades, and 
Serbian frescoes adorning the church of the Patriarchate in Peé and the katholikon of 
the monastery in Decani; Mark-Weiner 1977; Walter 2003a, 132-8. 

^ Theotoka 1955; Meinardus 1973; Privalova 1963; Privalova 1977; Kretzenbacher 
1983; Hunt 1991; Chatzidakis 1994; Walter 2003a, 138-44. For an unsuccessful inter- 
pretation see Howell 1968. 

^5 Privalova 1963; Mirzoyan 1987; Dumitrescu 1989; Marković 1995 and 1995a; 
on the adaptation of the cult of the warrior saints as a group in the Principality of 
Vladimir-Suzdal see White 2004. 

7 Lazarev 1970; Manova 1976; Górecki 1980; Coumoussi 1985; Saltykov 1985; 
Jolivet-Lévy 1992; White 2004. ` 

* Recent works include the important monograph by Walter (2003a), summing 
up his many years of research on the hagiography and iconography of the warrior 
saints, and two smaller monographs by the Bulgarian academics Ovcharov 2003 and 
Ivanov 2004. 

? Walter 1999; Walter (20012). 

5 See e.g. THEOPHANO, p. 107; MALALAS 2575 [XIII 25] who mentions the iron 
thorax of St Merkourios. The shield (cxovtéprov) of St George is mentioned in a 
description of his combat with the dragon, see AUFHAUSER, p. 1265 (in marginal text). 
Secular texts and poetry would seem to be more important for an analysis of the 
public perception of warrior saints images; see e.g. the epigram by John Geometres in 
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even more general ónÀo.* When removed from their context these do 
not provide full answers on the character of their military attire as it 
appears in artistic depictions. For this reason it is necessary to look to 
other primary sources and to the critical literature that concentrates 
on the arms and armour of the Byzantine army. 


Research on the military equipment of the Middle Byzantine army 


Scholarly interest in Byzantine arms and armour is a relatively new 
phenomenon, especially when compared to the arms and armour of 
ancient Rome and medieval Western Europe, subjects that have both 
generated a vast array of literature.? Undoubtedly, a major reason for 
this state of affairs is the very small number of preserved artefacts that 
can be reliably linked with the Byzantine army.? 

As with every field of knowledge, the study of Byzantine weaponry 
has required the creation of its own terminology, and early research 
was dominated by works intended to reconstruct this terminology 
from the written sources.* In parallel with this linguistic research, and 


the collection Paradeisos in GEOMETRES, 488, 490 [CCXC 135-38] (= MPG, 106:974 
[153]: 'E&ouoAóy mot 

Aodpac éudv OedSapov, Aóyymv, &konióo, 1ó5ov, 

Koi kópvða Bpiapiy, xoi Eipoc &upikorov, 

Kai Adyov abtéyvtov vipddog nÀ£ov čupoya peiðpa, 

Koi otóua, Kai yeîpa, xoi Opcooc èv noAéuorc: 
Descriptions of images of warrior saints which appear in the poetry of Manuel Philes, 
Nicholas Kallikles, Theodore Prodromos and Theodore Palaiologos are published by 
Maguire 1996, 76-8. On the military attire of St Theodore Teron worn during his sec- 
ond miracle in which he repels a Persian attack on Euchaita [BHG 1764], see Delehaye 
1909, 195; Walter 2003a, 60. 

3! The epithet dxAitixods is used for example by Gregory of Nyssa in his homily 
in honour of St Theodore, see CAVARNOS, 10/1:65* (= MPG, 46:740). The inadequate 
informational value of the hagiographic texts on the arms and armour of the warrior 
saints is pointed out by Parani 2003, 150-1. 

52 On arms and armour in ancient Rome see: Robinson 1975; Bishop/Coulston 
1993, esp. 122-82 on Late Roman weaponry; and more generally: Gamber 1978, 241-4, 
263-300, 347-83; and Zygulski 1998, 11-72 (Greek weaponry), and 75-144 (Roman). 
Sander (1963) covers Roman ceremonial uniform mainly on the basis of literary 
sources, for which see also Rankov 1994. Of the extensive literature on medieval Euro- 
pean arms and armour see, e.g, Blair 1958; France 1999 (includes further bibliog.); 
Nicolle 1988; and for Russia, the highly detailed works on archaeological finds by 
Kirpichnikov 1966, vols. 1-2; 1971; and 1973. 

55 See below, pp. 19-33. 

54 On Justinian’s army as described in the chronicles of Procopius and Agathias see 
Müller 1912, 122-5; on Early Byzantine armies on the basis of Maurice's treatise see 
Aussaresses 1909, 48-53. On the skaramangion and kabadion see Phourikes 1923; and 
Miháescu (1968 and 1969), whose main interest was the remnants of Latin in Greek 
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sometimes closely connected with it, attempts were made to define the 
relationship between the arms of Byzantines and those of the barbar- 
ian peoples, and on transfers from one to the other.” Especially fruit- 
ful in this respect was the work of Peter Schreiner, who discussed the 
northern literary and iconographic sources for Byzantine arms and 
armour research. 

As the next stage of research one can regard works that sought to 
provide a synthetic presentation of the whole range of Byzantine mili- 
tary equipment. The first of these was by Ada Bruhn Hoffmeyer in 
1966; as her main source she used the miniatures in the manuscript 
of the chronicle of John Skylitzes in the Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid 
(Vitr. 26-2).7 By examining the equipment depicted in the battle 
scenes in this codex, in conjunction with archaeological and literary 
sources, she was able to create the first full study of the arms and 
armour of Byzantium in the light of the weaponry of medieval Europe 
and the Near East. Her findings were verified and expanded in an arti- 
cle by John F. Haldon, who analysed the written sources, particularly 
the Byzantine military manuals.* 

The fundamental work for Byzantine military equipment studies 
was the monograph of Taxiarchis Kolias, the first work to discuss in 
detail all the individual items of arms and armour of the Byzantine 
warrior.” Although some of his proposed interpretations have since 


military terminology. This research continues; Kolias 1993a (on the use of Latin and 
Greek in the Byzantine army); Kazhdan 1995; and 1997 (the military terminology of 
Niketas Choniates). On the adaptation of the Latin term caballarius during the Pal- 
aiologan era, see Bartusis 1988. See also Wiita 1979, 72-3. 

5 Kondakov 1924; Cumont 1925; Darkó 1935; and 1937; Battisti 1968. 

°° Schreiner 1981. 

” Hoffmeyer 1966. Painted representations (including many of a religious 
character) were examined slightly earlier in a monograph on Serbian, Dalmatian and 
Bosnian arms and armour by Skrivanié (1957). His work, which concerns arms used 
in states neighbouring the Empire, also has some bearing on Byzantine military equip- 
ment studies. A slightly earlier work by Alexander Kazhdan was unavailable to me: 
A. Kaxgan, "Busanruiickag apma B IX-X pexax”, Yqenbre 3anumcku Bennkonykckoro 
TOC. rt£garormaeckoro HHCTHTVTa, Benmxme JIyku 1954, although its ideas are sum- 
marized by Darkevich 1975, passim. 

** Haldon 1975. 

? Kolias 1988. This work is an expanded version of his doctoral dissertation on 
Byzantine defensive arms entitled Die Schutzwaffen der byzantinischen Armee. Ein 
realienkundliche Untersuchung der schriftlichen Quellen, Wien 1980 (typescript Uni- 
versitatsbibliothek, Wien), which was prepared under the supervision of H. Hunger 
at Vienna University. 
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been challenged in brief articles discussing narrow topics, his study, 
on the whole, remains to date the most essential and complete work 
on arms and armour in the Middle Byzantine era. 

Among the works devoted to reconstructing the full martial equip- 
ment of the Byzantine soldier from the various available sources, 
an important role is played by studies on the equipment of specific 
branches of the army. For understandable reasons, researchers’ interests 
have concentrated on troop-types that are specifically Byzantine, such 
as the heavily armoured cavalry—the kataphraktoi and Klibanarioi* — 
and the artillery, in particular ‘Greek fire’. Although the artillery has 
no great relevance to the iconography of warrior saints, the cavalry is 
of great significance, especially in the interpretation of equestrian rep- 
resentations. The weaponry and uniforms of palace guards and army 
units based in the capital is discussed by John Haldon in his mono- 
graph on the organization of the tagmata,® while a prosopographic list 
of officers of the tagmata from the tenth and eleventh centuries was 
compiled from the sources by H.J. Kühn.“ Of the works concerned 
with specific military formations also worthy of note is an article by 
Eric McGeer on the menaulatoi, an infantry formation that employed 
heavy spears as a defence against enemy cavalry charges.” 

The increased interest in military aspects of Byzantine civilization 
over the last few years has brought a series of general works that also 
tackle the problem of arms and armour.“ In defiance of earlier judge- 


® See e.g, Dawson (1998) on the elements of body armour known as kremasmata, 
kabadion and klibanion; and Dawson (2001/2) on the typology of the klibanion. On 
the menaulion (a type of infantry pike used to defend against cavalry) see McGeer 
1986; McGeer 1988; and Anastasiadis 1994. 

9 On Late Roman and Early Byzantine kataphraktoi and klibanarioi see: Gam- 
ber 1968; Michalak 1987; Bivar 1972, and Diethart/Dintsis 1984. On the influence 
of the eastern nomadic tribes on Byzantine cavalry see Tobias 1979; and on heavily 
armoured cavalry in the Late Roman period see Mielczarek 1993. There is nothing 
comprehensive as yet on the evolution of Byzantine equestrian equipment; the only 
useful work concerns Nubia (Steinborn 1982), while marginal observations appear in 
Hyland's study of the medieval warhorse (1994, 18-53). 

€ An extensive bibliog. on Greek fire with source extracts can be found in the full- 
est current monograph: Korres 1995, 27-32, 133-69; and in a study of the Byzantine 
navy: Pryor/Jeffreys 2006, 607-31. 

$ Haldon 1984, passim. 

€ Kühn 1991. 

9$ McGeer 1988. 

6 For the Middle Byzantine period see McGeer 1995, 203-17; Haldon 1999, 128- 
38 (with coverage of recent findings); Haldon 2002; Dawson 2002; and for the Late 
Byzantine period Bartusis 1992, 322-41; and Babuin 2002. Despite its title Treadgold 
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ments on the traditionalism and calcification of Byzantine art, Maria 
G. Parani returned to an examination of iconographic works as a reli- 
able source for reconstructing the ‘realia’ (secular contemporary arti- 
facts) of everyday life in the Empire. She devoted a major part of her 
monograph to military equipment, recognizing that it is often possible 
to observe a mimetic tendency in the work of Byzantine artists when 
depicting arms and armour.” 

The recent monograph on the imperial navy by Pryor and Jeffreys 
cannot be overlooked in view of its monumental character, although 
the work is less useful in a study of warriors who are mainly depicted 
on foot or on horseback.* A number of publications of popular char- 
acter have also appeared,” and these are not without value in attempts 
to reconstruct the appearance of Byzantine arms and armour. 

Many items of Byzantine military gear were at first reconstructed 
erroneously.” The sheer diversity of Byzantine military terminology, 
borrowed on more than one occasion from foreign languages, the 
changes in meaning of various terms over the course of the centuries,” 
and ultimately, the unique character of Byzantine war gear has meant 
that discussions on the appearance of various items continue, although 


(1995) does not cover the army's equipment. See also the relevant entries in ODB, 
esp.: E. McGeer & A. Cutler, "Armor", 1:182-3; E. McGeer, A. Kazhdan & A. Cutler, 
“Weaponry”, 3:2192-3. Also worth mentioning is the recent compendium of earlier 
essays devoted to the problem of war in Byzantium: Byzantine Warfare, (The Interna- 
tional Library of Essays on Military History) ed. J. Haldon, Aldershot 2007. 

7 Parani 2003, 101-58. The text of the present work came into being in outline 
before the publication of Parani’s book. All the more noteworthy is the convergence in 
our assessment and interpretation of many research problems, not due to any earlier 
collusion, but as the result of our similar lines of investigation. Places in my text that 
are in agreement have been noted in the present, supplemented version. 

® Pryor/Jeffreys 2006, esp. 380-2. 

? Nicolle 1988; Gamber 1993-1995; and also in the Osprey series: Heath 1979; 
Nicolle 1992; Heath 1995; and more recently D’Amato 2005; Dawson 2007; and 
2009. 

? One such incorrect interpretation was the solenarion, which is mentioned for 
the first time in Maurice’s Strategikon as the owAnvép1 Ewe, which was accom- 
panied by small missiles and a small quiver, petà utxp&v coyveváüv Kal KovKobpav 
utkp&v (STRAT., p. 422*5 [XIIB 5]). These were initially identified as a crossbow and 
bolts (Haldon 1970; Dennis 1981; Kolias 1988, 242). A satisfactory identification—as a 
type of wooden arrow-guide that assisted in shooting short arrows from a bow— was 
proposed by Nishimura (1988) after analysis of ancient, Near-Eastern and Korean 
archery customs. On Anna KoMNENE's description (2:2177-218° [X 8] of the Norman 
crossbow see Staquet 1938; Michailidis 1967. On the crossbow in Byzantium, albeit 
mainly based on Late Roman and 12th-C. sources, cf. Kolias 1988, 239-53; and Pryor/ 
Jeffreys 2006, 381. 

^ Eg. on the changing meaning of the term zaba see Kolias 1980. 
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the emphasis now is on adding more detail to knowledge of individual 
items of equipment and studying their use at specific moments in the 
history of the Empire.” 

In ending this survey of the present state of knowledge on Byzantine 
military equipment it is not possible to overlook the emerging sci- 
ence of vexillology, which attempts to reconstruct the appearance and 
typology of Byzantine flags and standards on the basis of literary and 
iconographic sources.” 


72 See for example on the menaulion: McGeer 1986; McGeer 1988; Anastasiades 
1994. Military equipment on the Byzantine-Arab frontier immediately prior to the 
arrival of the Turkic peoples along with the changes this brought about are tackled by 
Nicolle 1995. Sketches of a more general nature are published by Kolias 1989; 1989a; 
and 1997. 

7 On depictions of flags in psalter illustrations see Velmans 1974; and also the 
more general works: Grosse 1924; Dennis 1982; Babuin 2001; Dawson 2007, fig. on 
p. 42; and 2009, fig. on p. 12. 
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SOURCES 


MATERIAL SOURCES (ARCHAEOLOGICAL) 


The basic raw materials for costume and uniform research are indi- 
vidual items of arms, armour and costume that have survived down 
to our time. Unfortunately, preserved items of Byzantine arms and 
armour are very rare compared to the quantity of finds in Western 
Europe and, paradoxically, those from the more distant ancient peri- 
od.' Many factors have contributed to this situation, and these can be 
followed thanks to historical references. 

Of decisive significance in elucidating the shortage of surviving arti- 
facts appears to have been the system for manufacture and distribu- 
tion of arms and amour in state factories called fabricae, which was 
introduced by Diocletian, and fully controlled by the imperial admin- 
istration.” The imperial monopoly is mentioned in Novella 85 in the 
Codex Justinianus, which not only prohibited the private production 
of bows, missiles and all types of sword, armour, spears and shields; 
but clearly designated the imperial workshops as the proper place for 
manufacture of these types of arms.* Even so, weapons were not only 
produced in the imperial factories, but also by the soldiers themselves 


! Parani (2003, 101) reached the same conclusions in her analysis of the surviving 
material. 

? The Late Roman system of arms production is covered in detail by James 1988, 
passim (with source references and earlier bibliog.). The standardization of weaponry 
as a result of Diocletian’s introduction of a centralized system of manufacture is also 
commented upon by Dawson 2001/2, 89. 

* Cic, 3 Novellae, pp. 414^*? [LXXXV 1], 4177, [LXXXV 4]: "Oxac 88 88Ao 
kataotatev tà nap’ NOV Kekodvuéva napd& iSiatav T| koi étépov zwüv, TARY TOV 
£v Tals iepots Tiv påßpičiv dvagepopeva, yivecBar ý idióta nimpdoxeOar OnAo, 
xoi toto tà to napóvtoç vóutov onvat ovveiSouev. KmAbopev yàp tods iSidtac 
epycCecBar xoi óvetoðor tóča koi BÉAn onáðaç te xoi Bion (&nep xoAstv eidOact 
napapa), kai vic Aeyouevas Gápac tor Aopikia, kai kovtods oi kað’ otovóriroce 
1pónov Tj oyua yivouévas Aóyxoc, xoi ta rapà Ioabdpoisg óvouatóueva. povokóvto, 
xoi toc te xoAovuévooc CiBdwvovg Htor poopiha, npóg tobtoig 8E xoà donidac 
itor oKovtdpia kal nepucegoAoíc Tito Kacoidac: (Similarly, in relation to workshops 
outside of Constantinople see Cic, 3 Novellae, p. 416177). 

+ Cic, 3 Novellae, p. 418'?, [LXXXV 4]. 
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when in winter quarters.> Evidence for independent workshops, which 
seem perhaps to have been associated with garrisons, is provided by 
seventh- and eighth-century stone stelae mentioning bowyers.’ The 
historical sources also contain information on workshops as well as 
armouries, where arms were not only stored but also manufactured.’ 

According to the Edict and Novella of Justinian I (527-65) and 
Theophanes’ Chronicle there appear to have been three armouries 
in sixth-century Constantinople—a large one and two smaller ones.* 
At least one of these (perhaps the main one) was erected in around 
588/89, as part of the palace complex in the Magnaura.’ In the first 
period of Iconoclasm, the church of St Euphemia was also converted 
into an armoury.” During excavations on the site of the Great Palace 


5 STRAT., p. 76° [I 2]: koi tà énitider Sé év 1H koup 100 ROPAXEWLASLOD 
nopackevdCecSor. STRAT., p. 42497 [XII B 7] (= LT, 1:73??-5 [IV 53 (50)]) also lists 
armourers, bowyers and fletchers (&puoxoópoog or copidtopac, Tobonotobc, and 
ouyittonovodc) as part of the baggage train. Dawson (1998, 47-8) states that the time- 
consuming process of ‘knitting’ mail was carried out in medieval Europe by women; 
it is impossible to say if this was also the case in Byzantium. 

€ See Haldon 1984, 321. Bowyers are also mentioned in the Miracles of St Artemios. 
Archery equipment evidently enjoyed exceptional demand as a result of Maurice's 
order obliging all young Romaioi (ie. Byzantines) to own a bow (Strat. 78 
[12]: Xph ndvtuc toù vewtépovg ‘Papatovg diya tv eOvixdy tobs HEXPL veocopókovto 
érdv åvaæykáťeoðor, elite Kate Aóyov olor toEetoo eite wetpiac, Tod müvioc 
zoÉogópexpo. gopeiv:). On private arms manufactories functioning up to the 6th C. 
see Bishop/Coulston 1993, 183-8. Haldon (2002, 72) argues that small workshops in 
border fortresses also produced weapons for local needs. 

7 According to Haldon (1984, 322), the Constantinople armoury produced axe- 
heads and spearheads of high quality, partly from iron received from the Eidikon 
(imperial treasury and storehouse). The Armamenton was primarily to produce arms 
for its own needs, at high intensity during preparations for a campaign, and at a lower 
level in peacetime. 

8 Cic, 3:415-? [LXXXV 1]; Edict VIII 3 (proem). 

9 THEOPHANES (1:2742-4) writes: TQ à' obw Exe Exticev ó Bacthedg tò fov 
Tc Mayvavpaç tò otpatoyyóñov: koi čomoev év t ueoibAq thv iðiav ovhAmv, 
xoà &néðerv éke? tò &ppopévrov. (“In the same year [588/9] the emperor [Maurice] 
constructed a round terrace in the Magnaura. He set up his own bust in the main 
courtyard and placed an arsenal there.”) KEDRENOs (1:698? ?*, 7091711) gives a differ- 
ent version, according to which the statue was set up by Maurice, but the armoury 
was founded by Phokas who reigned after him. Savvaitov, in his commentary to the 
description of Constantinople by ANTONY (cf. 104-5 n. 117), erroneously believes that 
the palace already served as an arsenal in the time of Constantine the Great, and had 
been built specifically for that purpose. 

10 'THROPHANES (1:440*°) states that when Irene and Constantine VI took power 
(according to the chronicler already after the death of Constantine V) in 780 they had 
the church reconsecrated. See also Haldon’s interpretation of this source (1984, 322) 
where he supposes that the arsenal of the tagmata and of the capital’s garrison was 
located there. 
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over the years 1935-38, items of weaponry dating to the twelfth cen- 
tury were found in workshops located in a peristyle neighbouring the 
Chrysotriklinos (in the south-east sector of the former palace area)." 
This suggests that weapons were being produced in metallurgical 
workshops on the site. 

Supervision over the armoury was exercised by an official subor- 
dinate to the eparch of Constantinople.” Theophanes states that in 
609/10 ‘the supervisor of the armoury (6 &nàvo 100 åppauévtov) took 
part in a plot on the life of the usurper Phokas (602-610).” The title 
of this office evolved, so that in a ninth-century Taktikon it appears 
in the form 6 &pxov &ppapévtov, and by the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries it is yaptvAapiog Kai &pyov tod Paciixcd CaBapetov and 
CoPaperdtns.4 

Outside Constantinople there was also a network of imperial arms- 
manufacturers, inherited from the Roman Empire. Towards the end 
of the fourth century there were workshops in the East, at Damascus, 
Antioch, Edessa, Nikomedia, Sardis, Adrianople, Marcianopolis, 
Thessaloniki, Naissus (Niš), Ratiaria and Horreum Margi (Ćuprija), all 
of which were engaged in the general production of arms and shields, 
while further workshops in Cappadocian Caesarea and Antioch (the 
second in that city) supplied the needs of the heavily armoured kli- 
banarioi, and another at Irenopolis in Cilicia manufactured spears.” 


u See Brett 1947, 21-7, fig. 58.7; Dawson 2007, fig. on p. 62 and also the recon- 
struction by Beatson 1998. About 200 lamellar scales were found together with a coin 
from the time of Manuel I which had melted in with them in a fire (no. 292, 580); 
also uncovered were about 50 arrowheads, a spearhead, bridle cheekpieces, a fragment 
of a yoke and spurs. 

2 See PORPH., p. 86°74; and also Haldon 1984, 318. 

3 THEOPHANES 1: 2977; Haldon 1984, 319. The etymology of the word armamenton 
is discussed by Mihäescu 1968, 490-1. 

4 In the Taktikon Uspensky, archontes and chartoularioi of the armamenton are 
listed with the rank of spatharios (OIKONOMIDES, pp. 57%, 6114). See also DE CER 
673?—674* [II 45], where during preparations for John I Tzimiskes expedition to 
Crete in 949 a certain Joachim is described as &pyov tod &puapévtov. The title of 
zabareiotis is also listed among the court ranks in Ibn Hawqal's description of the 
world (VaSILIEV, 2/2:412). On the archon of the armamenton see also Kolias (1980, 32; 
with detailed source references), who also reproduces seals (31-4, figs. 1 & 2) bearing 
the titles of chartoularios of the zabareion and zabareiotis belonging to a certain Con- 
stantine (with bust of St Theodore on the obverse) and to George (Dumbarton Oaks 
no. 58, 106. 2687), and points out that the change was influenced by the renaming of 
the armamenton as the zabareion. 

5 Nor. Dien., pp. 32-3 [Or. XI]; see also Jones 1964, 2:834—5; Zygulski 1998, 117-18 
(who also mentions workshops discovered along the limes in modern-day Germany 
and Britain); and also the list of fabricae for the western part of the Empire (Nor. 
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The bulk of these workshops probably resumed operations after the 
invasion of the Avars, Slavs and Persians (after 628), although the 
territorial losses suffered soon afterwards, in the seventh and eighth 
centuries as a result of the wars with the Bulgars and Arabs, curtailed 
production.’* The slump was so deep that until the reign of Constantine 
V (741-775) we have no references to workshops producing weapons, 
except on a single seal from Seleucia in Cilicia." In the period after 
Iconoclasm, besides the capital's workshops, factories also seem to 
have been functioning in Sardis (where 'Lydian shields' were being 
produced),? in Cappadocian Caesarea,” and also on Rhodes (to sat- 
isfy the needs of the maritime theme of Kibyrrhaiotai).? A zabareion 
operating in Thessaloniki during the siege of the city by the Normans 
in 1185 is referred to by the city's bishop, Eustathios.”" 

The arms produced in these workshops were distributed by the 
emperor to his troops as a supplement to cash payments of their annual 
salary as annona militaris, both to his own units and to allied forces.? 


Dien., pp. 145-6 [Occ. IX]). Southern/Dixon (1996, 89) state that the network of fac- 
tories was probably set up under the Tetrarchy, but was based on existing production 
centres. 

1$ Haldon (1984, 319) believes that the factories at Caesarea, Nikomedia, Sardis, 
Adrianople and Thessaloniki continued to operate, albeit on a smaller scale; he later 
corrects this (1999, 141 and n. 5), admitting that production can be attested for certain 
only at Caesarea. Meanwhile, Kaegi (1975, 66) cites Theodore of SYKEON's reference 
(pp. 134-5) to the weapons-makers Theodore, Anthimos and Protasios taking part in 
a procession in the Optatianae quarter of Nikomedia, and concludes that the fabrica 
there was still operational in the 7th C. 

v Haldon 1984, 319. 

18 De Czn., p. 669” [II 45]: oxovté&pix Avéidtiuxa appear in a list of equipment 
on the dromons of Tzimiskes (see also the commentaries to this passage by Kolias 
(1988, 95) who believes that weapons production resumed in Lydia in the 10th C; 
and Koutava-Delevoria 1991, 223 and n. 307). The functioning of an armoury in Con- 
stantinople during the 11th C. is attested by a reference in PsELLos, 2:232-1 18-2 [VT 
112] (on the equipping of the army by Constantine IX Monomachos, 1042-55) and 
ATTALEIATES, 1167-1177, 126*7, 1347 4, 1407 (and its re-equipping by Romanos IV 
Diogenes, 1068-71). 

? Haldon 1993a, 17, n. 44; Haldon 1999, 141 and n. 5. 

% In an account of the history of Alexandria, the Arab chronicler Al-Mas'üdi 
writes: "Currently, in the year 332 [AD 954] on the island of Rhodes there is an arse- 
nal of Ram and warships are built there" (VasILiEv, 2/2:39 [II 423]). The fleet of the 
Kibyrrhaiotai theme appears in the sources for the last time in 1043 (C.F.W. Foss, 
"Kibyrrhaiotai" in ODB, 2:1127), which may indicate that the Rhodes armoury was 
transferred to Constantinople after this date. 

^ Eust. THES., p. 86197 

? Regulations on salary and the equipping of soldiers are gathered in Cic, 2 Codex 
lustiniani, pp. 469-75 [XII 33-40], esp. p. 475 [XII 40]; and also, e.g. in KEDRENOS 
1:753, Soldiers’ salaries and changes in the army's wage structure are examined 
by Southern/Dixon 1996, 76-82 (for the Late Roman period, with special considera- 
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Justinian I replaced these handouts of clothing and arms by their mon- 
etary equivalent, but already Maurice reverted to the free distribution 
of arms from the imperial armamenton, though not without provoking 
the army's objections.? Constantine Porphyrogennetos in his part of 
the continuation of Theophanes’ chronicle, describing Basil I’s reorga- 
nization of the units of tagmata in the capital, states that the emperor 
mustered and armed the soldiers." The outfitting of the army by the 
emperor is also mentioned by many other Middle Byzantine sources, 


tion of annona—for which, see also E. McGeer, "Annona Militaris" in ODB, 1:106); 
Haldon 1993a, 12-17 and nn. 24 & 25 (with exhaustive bibliog. on the subject as well 
as a critique of the idea that arms were distributed via private merchants. See also LT, 
1:11328—] 14:49 [VI 23]; 285?!23* [XT 7] on the control exercised by the strategos over 
trade with the army; and also Treadgold 1995, 181—5); Treadgold 1995, 118-57. From 
Treadgold's calculations it is evident that salaries diminished during the 9th and 10th 
C., although compared with other trades they had not been especially large earlier. In 
905 Leo VI introduced payments once every four years, which must have been accom- 
panied by increased support for the army passed on in kind (sample prices of arms and 
horses are given by Treadgold 1995, 151). On the equipping of armies exclusively from 
imperial resources see also Justinian's edict in BASILIKA 7:2625 [LVII 9]. Weaponry as 
a component of soldiers’ income is also considered by Haldon 1984, 319 (citing Nike- 
phoros Apologetes) and Schreiner 1997, 82. It is true that theme units which were tem- 
porarily incorporated into the tagmata had to supply themselves with weapons from 
their own roga-prochreon, yet even then the poorest soldiers had to be equipped from 
metata, like the regular tagma (DE CER., pp. 6577-658? [II, 44]), the more so since the 
roga had already been significantly reduced since the time of Heraclius (CHPascu, 
1:706°-") and was cut further under Nikephoros I (THgoPHANES, 1:486775); see also 
Miháescu 1969, 166 and nn. 45 and 269). Payment of roga to tagmata units by the 
Empress Zoe before the expedition against Bulgaria in 917 is mentioned by SYMEON 
LoGoTHETES 30424 [CXXXV 18], (see also THEOPH. Conr., 388° [10]). The poor 
equipment of thematic troops is mentioned in the Ecloga (BASILIKA, 2:815-17 [XVI 
2]). On the order for soldiers to present themselves for service with their own weapons 
see also E. McGeer, A. Kazhdan & A. Cutler, “Weaponry” in ODB, 3:2193; Haldon 
1993a, 21-3. See also Oikonomides 1988, who writes on how the method of payment 
(in cash or in kind) affected the equipping of the army and gives examples of percent- 
ages of salaries spent on horses, armour, etc. It is nevertheless evident that the state 
was responsible in principle for supplying and equipping the army. 

23 The introduction in 595/6 by Strategos Peter, on Maurice's order, of payments 
1/3 in coin, 1/3 in clothing and 1/3 in arms and armour initially met with protests 
from the troops, and the emperor was forced to promise additional benefits in the 
form of a state pension and the hereditary succession of ranks by individual soldiers, 
see THEOPHANES 1:274: Toóto tô Éte1 éxéAevoev 6 Baotheds IIétoo tô otpatnyd, 
Sote thv tpitnv uoipav tfjg PÓyac Sià xpvo0d tods "Ponoioug Aopetv- xoi thy die 
Srdov-: thv 08 &cépov tpitnv 51’ étOfitoc navtoias. Justinian introduced payments in 
coin in place of issued weapons, as is evident from references in PRocoPrus (V 28/14, 
VII 12/1-10, 26/13-14), collected by Southern/Dixon 1996, 76-7. Meanwhile, Maurice 
made the archontes responsible for supplying the army with weapons (STRAT., p. 76** 
[I 2]: SeT 6r)uvof von tobs otpatidtac 01x tHV LOwOv AdtaV dpyovtov. 

^ THEOPH. CONT., p. 26657: youváooc xoi Kataptions TÈ tóyuoo và OTPATLOTIKE. 
On the development of the tagmata as guard units stationed in the capital from the 
time of Maurice see Haldon 1984, 88-100. 
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particularly when expeditions were being prepared or in situations of 
particular danger.” Leo VI (886-912) in his Taktika entrusts control 
over the state of equipment of the various soldiers to the archontes.” 
In the event of lack of horses or weapons in the imperial armamenton 
he also recommends acquiring these from magnates who were not par- 
ticipating in the expeditions.” Nikephoros II Phokas introduced high 
taxes for the maintenance of the army during his campaigns against 
the Arabs.” The army’s equipment was to be strictly inspected during 
regular reviews. The neglect of these by Manuel I Komnenos (1143-80) 


^5 See for example Porpu., p. 8475 (B), who during a campaign orders the strategoi; 
“thirdly, to equip the army with everything that concerns horse and weaponry” (tpitov, 
upor tov otpatov tà Séovta xoi Svvactk repi te öra xoi innovc:); BRYENNIOS 
(p. 247'5?* [III 20]) writes that Alexios I Komnenos advised arming the axemen of the 
emperor's bodyguard and employing them to suppress the rebellion in the city: Xpħ 
yoOv neAekngópovg kalorhicavtaç DooiAémv pbAuKas Kat’ éxeivev éexinéunew ouv 
otpatnyd. Also on the forming of a regiment of ‘Immortals’ by the emperor Michael VII 
Doukas (1067-1078), p. 265° [TII 4]: xai ¿nì polg SovAevdvtav ovAAéyov Üdopokd 
te evedve xoi Bvpcods e5180v Kai xpávn pépew Kai Sdpata. On Manuel Komnenos's 
reaction to news of the approach of the Second Crusade, CHONIATES, p. 62°!: «fj Sé 
OTPATLE YITAVAG POALSMTODS xopnyei Kovtois te KaOoRAICer yoaANpeot xoi innorc. (On 
bronze weapons mentioned by Choniates see below, n. 106 on p. 151). 

% LT, 1:98:20? [VT 1]: Agi toivov énAroOfivar tod otpatidtas dià càv iðiov abtav 
àpxóvtov xoi và <év> tH carp eite napoxeyadiov; {LT, vol. B’, p. 268 [XX 128]}: 
"Tob yap St1 torobtovg dgeirers npoBóAXsO01 Kpyoviac, ottivec vàv VAOYELpiaV abTaV 
Kpeittoves Eoovto1 poder yop Kei tà PpovaLata tov &pyouévov ovvbtatibecBar 
toic &pxouci. Obras yåp ó apyatog nAnpaloetar Aóyoc, um EAdpoUS apxet Asóveav, 
GAG Aéovtas £Aíqav. 

? {LT, vol. B’, p. 302} [XX 205]: “Otay ànopfs eEonAicems tav otpatimtav, toic 
£onópotc LEV, pý OTpAtTEvOLEVoIG 8€, xéAeve, &xv LN PobA@vtaL otpatedeoOan, rapéyew 
éxaotov Tov &vti £oroto0 xod &vdpa: Kai oU tac ot te névytes &vopeiow OnALOOHoovta, 
ol te nÀoó0101 Kai &vovüpot SovAeboovol Kat’ icdtHtTa tüv otpatevopévov. Money 
for equipping the army was also obtained from the Church. Heraclius, for example, 
was granted an extraordinary loan by the patriarch of Constantinople to reorganize 
the army and deploy it against the Persians, see THEOPHANES 1:302*1-303*; Treadgold 
1997, 239-40. In DAI, p. 256'75 [52] Constantine Porphyrogennetos lists the numbers 
of horses that were to be supplied to the army by the metropolitans of Patras, Corinth 
as well as the lesser bishops, monasteries and magnates of the Peloponnese (see also 
Porpu., pp. 100-101", and further until p. 11275 (C)—on the contingents of pack 
animals supplied by the episcopal sees and monasteries for the needs of the army, 
and also other types of goods, such as textiles, and clothing designated for gifts; see 
also Haldon 1999, 139-48, and Hyland 1994, 21 on state stud farms in the 6th C., 
and Haldon 1999, 141-2, on the system for supplying horses in the Late Byzantine 
period). The emperor’s requests did not always meet with sympathetic responses from 
the Church authorities, and for example Alexios I was accused of seizing monastery 
property, see KoMNENE, 2:46-7 [VI 3/3]. On the obtaining of supplies for the army 
see also ZONARAS, 3:504?-15 [XVI 25/15] and KEDRENOS, 2:3687", 

8 See Magdalino 1997, 20-1 (with quotations from Zonaras, Ibn Hawqal and the 
Novellae of Phokas). - 
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is mentioned by Niketas Choniates, who also criticizes his frittering 
away of taxes designated to pay the troops.” 

Between the eighth and tenth centuries the state partly transferred 
the obligation of equipping a soldier onto his family.” In view of the 
hereditary nature of military service," when a soldier retired, his arms 
did not return to the armoury but were passed on to his replacement, 
usually his descendent.” There is evidence that from the mid-seventh 
century arms and armour produced for the needs of the state in work- 
shops in the capital or in the provinces were sold to soldiers (also in 
barter transactions) through kommerkiarioi. Seals of these fiscal offi- 
cials appear in considerable numbers until about 840, when as a result 
of the increased money supply, soldiers were able to return to outfit- 
ting themselves from the imperial armouries, thereby cutting out the 
middle-men. The return, in this period, to the state distribution of 
weapons is attested by the numerous surviving seals of state armouries 
which were scattered across the Empire.? 


? CHONIATES, 208!57*: Geouo0 RI rco pat ‘Papaiorg xeuiévov, oiuoi ôè xoi mo pàt 
Bopfiépoug adtoig kpatodvtos, Gyavia totg otpatevopévoig rapéyecðor kal tovtov 
nohàákiç Exta&w yiveoðar, ei edorAodow, et vOv inzov émpepéAnvean. Haldon 
(1984, 322) believes that the weapons reviews mentioned frequently in the military 
manuals took place in months when salaries were paid. 

3 This change was introduced either by Leo III or by Constantine V, see Haldon 
1999, 141; and 1993a, 20-5 (together with a discussion of sources, hagiographic evi- 
dence and earlier literature). Haldon nevertheless stresses that in the event a soldier 
was unable to acquire the necessary gear by himself—particularly in the case of new 
recruits—he would continue to be supported by the state. Kolias (1988, 53) cites an 
entry in the Ecloga stating that after ten years’ service a soldier still did not own his 
lorikion. Meanwhile, DE RE MILITARI (318% [28]) advises anyone leaving military 
service to sell his military equipment and horse in order to purchase cows and other 
items needed for running a farm. 

31 On the hereditary nature of army posts see Jones 1964, 2:670-4. 

32 [t is hard to accept Haldon's view (1984, 318) that a reference in THEOPHANES 
(p. 4627-5) is evidence of the empress Irene providing additional arms in 786/7 to 
Asian units summoned from Thrace that were faithful to her, with weapons taken 
from veterans of the tagmata. The capital's units would appear to have been disbanded 
rather because of their disloyalty; in taking away their weapons and passing them on 
to trusted units the empress removed the threat of an Iconoclast army coup. The event 
nonetheless remains unusual since the confiscation of weapons in the army was rare, 
and when the person doing so was an officer there was even a fine stipulated for this 
act, see LT 1:206-207 [VIII 26]. On the influence of the schism on the army see 
Schreiner 1997, 90-1. 

33 See Treadgold 1995, 181-6 (includes a discussion of Hendy’s earlier findings); 
Zacos 1972, vol. 1/1, no. 213-33, 249. On kommerkiarioi and their warehouses 
(&xo8ijxa1) that were used especially for military purposes see Brandes/Haldon 
2000,163—9; Brandes 2002, 239-426, 511-610 (appendices with collected seals). 
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This cursory survey of the production and distribution of Byzantine 
arms and armour already provides some explanation of the different 
character of the Eastern Empire’s armouries compared to the arsenals 
of the royalty, dukes and knights in Western Europe. The system of 
weapons distribution in Byzantium, which remained constantly under 
state control, differed from that in feudal Europe, where private armou- 
ries were the basis of their owners’ military power (and in later days 
often became the seed for modern collections of arms and armour).^* 
With the capture of Constantinople it would appear that the Empire's 
enemies were able to seize the bulk of the weaponry assembled in the 
capital's armouries.? 

Although no archaeological surveys have yet been made of Byzantine 
battlefields, one should not expect such work to bring satisfactory 
results: the customs of equipment usage in the imperial army would 
seem to rule this out. The military regulations unambiguously treated 
the discarding of weapons in battle (piyoortc) as treachery.?$ Maurice 
in the Strategikon states: "If a soldier casts down his weapons in battle, 
we order that he should be punished for disarming himself and at the 
same time for arming the enemy"? The great weight attached to the 
discarding of weapons is evidenced by an incident described by Anna 
Komnene. When a servant of Alexios I, Goules the Cappadocian, 
broke his sword in battle by striking the helm of the rebel Basilakios 
so hard that only the hilt remained in his hand, he was reprimanded 
by the Great Domestic for losing his weapon. It was only when Alexios 


^ Examples of modern arms and armour collections that were formed on the basis 
of royal collections include the Waffensammlung in Vienna and the Real Armería 
in Madrid. The armoury of the Moscow Kremlin holds a richly decorated Byzantine 
chapel-de-fer helmet of late-13th or possibly 14th-C. date, its form reminiscent of the 
tops of Georgian pre-altar crosses (Gamber 1995, fig. 10); this object may have reached 
Rus’ together with Ivan IIT's wife, Sophia Palaiologina. However, its late date, as well 
as the custom in Middle Byzantine art of depicting warrior saints with their heads 
bared, means that it has no great significance for our research on their iconography. 

* Although neither Robert DE CLARI nor Geoffrey de VILLEHARDOUIN mention 
the looting of Constantinople's armouries, it is very likely that these were liquidated 
during the Latin occupation. This is suggested by the form of the arms and armour 
captured by the Turks in 1453 and later stored in the armoury in the Hagia Eirene 
church (currently held in the Topkapi palace armoury and the military museum in 
Istanbul), which indicates origins in late medieval western Europe. Equally this weap- 
onry may have been imported or could have belonged to mercenary formations which 
were very popular in the Palaiologan era. 

% On the ancient origins of this law, see Kolias 1988, 89 and n. 5. 

? STRAT., p. 1007 [T 8 (20)] (= LT, 1:20624?-5 [VIII 25]): 'E&v otpotibtng tà 
onda adtod piym év noAéu, xeXeoopev adtov vuicpetoOon, óc youvóocavta otov 
xoi toòç g&yBpods ónAicovco. See also Haldon 1984, 114. 
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was shown the blade-less hilt that his anger was assuaged.** Obviously 
weapons left on the battlefield were gathered along with other booty, 
as was universal in the ancient world and in the Middle Ages, and 
Maurice and Leo VI even prescribe appropriate formations to look 


after the wounded and collect booty (and therefore weapons) from 
the battlefield.” 

On the march the discarding of equipment was severely punished. 
During Nikephoros II Phokas's march to Tarsos in 965 one of the 
lightly armed infantrymen threw away his shield during a difficult hill 
crossing. The emperor spotted the abandoned buckler and ordered a 
passing soldier to pick it up. At a halt Nikephoros found the shield's 
owner and condemned him to have his nose cut off, and then to parade 
in front of the army. An officer who delayed carrying out the sentence 
was reprimanded by the emperor with the following words: 


I gave the order that the person who threw away his own equipment 
should suffer punishment as a lesson to others, so that none of them 
would do anything similar, and through copying his negligence and 
laziness be captured without their equipment in battle, but above all, so 
that he would not be killed by the enemy.” 


35 KOMNENE, 1:33??? [I 8/4]. 

3 The distribution after the battle at Dara in 586 of Persian horses, gold helmets, 
scabbards (or quivers), shields, armour and spears (no doubt captured from the 
enemy) is mentioned by SiMocarTA, p. 81°" [II 6/11]; while TEgoPHANES (1:312"°, 
31957. #1”) describes the looting (in 623/4 and 624/5) of weapons from the camp 
of the defeated Persian commander Shahrbaraz, and the stripping by the Greeks of 
Persian corpses of all armour, helmets and other weaponry after victory over another 
Persian general, Razates, during the Persian campaigns of Heraclius. STRAT., 1281" 
[II 9]: Fita 6& petà tò thy Sevtépav téEw napedOeiv Kai tponfvar tobc éx8pordc, 
tà OKDAG TOV edploKoLévav év TH tóno Tfi TPaTHS ovuoAfic o'6robc GDVEYyELV xoà 
tois SEKapYats Troi KParootata1s TOD Stow tåyuatos 6160vor, eig mapayoxTy uotpiv 
tva xoi adtodc oxép todtoD nape tHv SexapyOv AopPBdvovtac. See also LT, 2/1, 
pp. 407—424 [XII 51 (52)]. Eita 68 oi towdtor petè tò tparfivor tod £yO0pobc 
xoi roperGeiv Viv Oevtépav xapóraty TOTE TH GKDAG TO edproKopeve: Èv 1 TORO 
tg TPOTMG ovpBodfig adtot cv&yovot xoi toig Gex&pyoa 1 fiyouv toic rpotootátaç 
100 iðiov TéuaTOG petė TÒ AvGFivar Tv uv nüpéyooctv acá. AopBavovar dé xoi 
avtOv uotpáv tiva: co0to yep toig npotootótug Év toic páx xpovópiov Sixatov 
Kol &pyuddsiov v tatg éxitvyiaic Few xeAebouev, kalti nAtov tOv Aomðv «fig 
&vé&ykng petéxovow £v th npn couBoAfi tod noAguon &yaţòv dé xoi Etepov yiveton, 
Yva uh 81a tò oKvAEDoaL tobc intovtas éx8pots tives éx TOV TnmaV KaTEpYOVTOL xol 
thy capdtaéw dSioAd@ow. Oakeshott (1991, 4-5) records similar events in relation 
to north European battlefields, and as an exception mentions the battle at Visby on 
Gotland in August 1361, after which bodies lay unburied for three days and eventually 
had to be interred along with their armour. 

1 Lzo THE Deacon, pp. 574", 58** [IV 2]. 
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The military tracts provide evidence of the considerable attention 
afforded to military equipment when the army was on the march, even 
down to designating persons responsible for collecting lost items.“ 
This all goes some way to explaining the scarcity of weaponry of the 
Byzantine era in archaeological finds.” 

Yet, the scavenging of weapons from the battlefield—as valuable 
tools and a source of raw materials—and also the state-controlled 
system for manufacturing and distributing them (known from the 
Hellenistic period, and in the Roman Republic at least from the time of 
Marius)* does not fully explain the dearth of finds from the Byzantine 
period. Large quantities of ancient weaponry have survived down to 
our times, especially in Greece, thanks to being deposited as votive 
offerings. In this way many weapons were laid up at the stadium in 


* LT 1:73797* [IV 54 (51)]. See also the advice in STRAT., p. 288/95 [VIII 2, 53]: 
Mieiova vàv OnAav thv tev éritmóetov repi tà ónAo npóvotxv 6 otpatnydc viDéo0uc, 
eida@c mc tà nihe pev xoi ånò tig TOV noAepímv xdápoc nopiCecBar Ouvoróv, 
OnAov 5& yopic tov SucpEvav ob kpathoopev. 

? Modest collections of Byzantine arms obtained by excavation are exhibited in the 
Byzantine Museum in Thessaloniki (axeheads, spearheads and arrows from the early 
period, and axes and spears from the time of the Palaiologoi); the Cathedral Museum 
in Mistra (a spearhead, probably from a menaulion); and in the National Historical 
Museum, Athens (spearheads, small four-pointed iron caltrops, a possible fragment of 
a sword, and grenade pots for Greek fire). A group of mace heads has also been uncov- 
ered in Greece and Bulgaria (Parushev 1998; Momchilov 1994, figs. 38, 39), along with 
spearheads and arrowheads (Momchilov 1994, figs. 1-37); and mace-heads of similar 
form were found on Rus’ territory (Kirpichnikov 1966, vol. 2, figs. 25-29). In most 
cases it is uncertain whether these weapons are of Byzantine origin. A similar problem 
occurs with the attribution of groups of helmets from the 6th/7th centuries (Gamber 
1993, figs. 4-11), and 11th to 13th-centuries (Gamber 1995, figs. 9, 10; Nicolle 1988, 
vol. 2, fig. 73B). Early examples of excavated arms and armour that may have passed 
as Byzantine are also published by Buyukliev 1991, figs. 10-14; and also Nicolle 1992, 
figs. A-S on p. 11. Furthermore, Haldon (2002, 74) links with Byzantium a number 
of weapons (mostly swords) discovered in Italy: in the Balbi Crypt in Rome; in the 
Romano-Lombardic cemetery at Castel Trosino in northeastern Italy; in S. Antonino 
di Perti in Liguria; and in Nocero, Umbria, southwest of Spoleto. 

Numerous items of military gear from Bulgaria, both offensive (swords, spear- 
heads, axeheads and heads of war flails), and defensive (including fragments of lamel- 
lar armour), as well as horse furniture of 7th to 11th-C. date are published by Iotov 
2004, 17-185 (together with an unpaginated catalogue of finds at the end of the work). 
The location of the find sites, most of them in north-eastern Bulgaria in the region 
of Pliska and Preslav, indicate that the bulk of these objects probably date from the 
first Bulgar state. 

? On the equipping of mercenaries from state arsenals in antiquity see A. von 
Domaszewski, "Bewaffung" in PR, 3:376-7. 
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Olympia,“ and at the sanctuary at Delphi. Also of a votive charac- 
ter was the richly decorated weaponry adorning the tomb of Philip 
II of Macedon in Vergina. The custom of interring weapons in sol- 
dier’s burials was also known in ancient Rome." With the spread of 
Christianity, however, the deposition of arms in graves ceased. The 
fragments of weaponry that found their way into a few isolated graves 
seem to have done so accidentally. The spearheads found in an early 
thirteenth-century interment in a cemetery near the theatre in Nicaea 
may have been lodged in the corpse of the deceased. The presence 


^ On the numerous finds of military equipment (including trophies, especially Per- 
sian) given as votive offerings at the stadium since the Bronze Age, see Hermann 1972, 
107—112, figs. 59, 75, 79, 80, 82, tab. 32a-c, 33, 34ab, 36b. Further bibliog. is given by 
Volling 1991, nn. 1-2. 

* See for example Maass 1995, 137-9, fig. 80. Older opinions on the custom of 
offering captured weapons in temples in the context of the tropaion are discussed 
by Gansiniec 1955, 11-15, 59-61, 110-114. See also Droysen, Weltreichs, pp. 112-13, 
who states that after entering Ásia Minor in 334 BC Alexander the Great laid up his 
arms in the Temple of Athena in Troy, and took from there a sacred shield said to 
have belonged to Achilles. Traces of this custom can also be found in the Old Testa- 
ment, see 1 Sam. 17:54; 31:9-10 (on the arms of Goliath and Samuel); 1 Kings 10:25; 
1 Chron. 10:10; 1 Macc. 62 (on the panoplies left in the temple by Alexander the 
Great). 

46 The main chamber of "Philips Tomb’ at Vergina contained a helmet, three 
cuirasses, four pairs of greaves, three shields, four swords, 13 spears and javelins, a 
bow with 74 arrows, a bowcase and a horse harness; while the nearby ‘Prince’s Tomb’ 
produced a cuirass, a pair of greaves and four spearheads (Drougou et al. 1994, 104-12 
and figs. on pp. 108, 109 & 111). The gold weaponry employed in Alexander the Great's 
burial ceremony is mentioned by Diodorus Siculus in his Bibliotheca historica XVII, 
26, section 4!—5*: éxávo 5é tç Ong éxetiBerto KaALATHP xpuocobc, &pudcav dpiBg 
xoi nepirapBdvev thv àvætåto nepipépetaw. vovg 8’ Énóvo nepiékerto qotvikig 
Sianpentts ypvooroikiàtoç, nap’ fjv £Ogcav tà tod petnAAaxOtog ónAo, BovAÓusevot 
cvuvotketoOv thy ÓÀnv pavtaciav tais RpoKatelpyaouevais xpóSeci età OB tata 
napéocnoav tiv xo0to koutotoov óppiuoEav, fic KATEOKEÝQXOTO KATÈ MÈV viv kopugriv 
kaudpa xpocfj, ëyovoa pohiða AWoKdAAntov. The custom of hanging weaponry on 
tomb walls was common in Macedonia (e.g. the tombs in Lefkadia, Sindos, Pella, Lan- 
gada, Verginia, Dreveni and Agia Paraskevi). The method of hanging such weapons 
is depicted in painted decoration (figs. 1a & 1b) in the 3rd-C. BC tombs of Lyson and 
Kallikles in Lefkadia (Miller 1993, 51—8). 

4” See e.g. Rostovtzeff (1935, 222-33), who mentions Roman and Sasanian soldiers 
interred along with their weapons at Dura-Europos in a cemetery near the main 
gate. 

^ Kolias (1988, 134) draws attention to the lack of swords in Byzantine burials, 
in stark contrast to funerary rites in parts of Europe that were still pagan. Woloszyn 
(2006, 267-8) cites the numerous objects (jewellery, olive lamps, crosses) found in 
Byzantine and Rus' graves—the result, in his opinion, of the less restrictive character 
of eastern Christianity towards funerary ritual (the number of similar finds in Latin 
Europe is considerably smaller). Nevertheless, he rules out the presence of intentional 
offerings in Christian burials. 
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of spearheads in burials near the southern gates of Philadelphia (cur- 
rently Alasehir) might have a similar explanation.” 

Christianity did not, however, alter the custom of laying up weap- 
ons in the interiors of churches. First and foremost these appeared in 
the guise of holy relics connected with the warrior saints. Weapons as 
holy relics associated with a saint’s martyrion (shrine) are mentioned 
for the first time by Amphilochios, bishop of Iconium in his Life of 
Basil of Caesarea. In his description of the miraculous disappearance 
from a church of the body of St Merkourios, who had been called by 
God to kill Julian the Apostate, Amphilochios adds a new element to 
the earlier version of the story. Woken by a vision in his dream, St 
Basil entered the church at night and noticed that the saint’s remains 
had disappeared, along with his weapons that had been laid up there.” 
Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos in his work On themes writes that 
St Theodore Teron’s shield was hung as a relic under the dome of the 
church dedicated in his honour at Dalisandos in Seleucia, in the Isauria 
region.” In turn, according to the account of Archbishop Antony of 
Novgorod (a former monk known as Dobrynia Jadreikovich) who 
was on a pilgrimage from Rus' to Constantinople in around 1200, 
St Theodore Stratelates had been laid to rest in the Blachernai Church 
and his sword and shield were to be found there.? 


^ Both cases are discussed by Ivison (1993, 1:35-6, 197-8 and n. 28, fig. 320). Cit- 
ing the account of Theodore Spantounes (Spandugino) from the period of the fall of 
Constantinople, Ivison indicates that robberies of high status graves by the Turks in 
search of golden spurs and other precious objects may possibly explain the lack of 
ceremonial weaponry in graves. Meanwhile, a 6th/7th-C. grave discovered in Corinth 
in 1938 containing a knife and a long iron spatha sword with a short guard, still in 
its scabbard, which can be identified as Avar, or perhaps Slav—in view of the accom- 
panying pottery (Weinberg 1974, 517-20, diagrams 1-4, figs. 112a-f). The arche- 
typal character of the custom of depositing weapons in rulers' graves is confirmed by 
archaeological finds from such distant cultures as the pre-Incan Mochica Indians in 
Peru, e.g. the tomb of the so-called Lord of Sipan of c.500 BC. Christianity inhibited 
this type of practice (Haldon 2002, 65 and n. 2). Zygulski (1984, 85, 87) comments on 
the custom's existence also in the Latin cultures of medieval Europe. 

5° MPG, 29, p. CCCV [II]: venitque ad sancti martyris Mercurii martyrium, in 
quo et ipse et arma eius posita erant. See also Binon 1937, 10. Der Nersessian (1987, 
esp. 157-8) and Curta (1995, 111-15) compare Amphilochios’ account of the miracle 
with other versions and with the iconography of Merkourious killing the Apostate. 

51 Dg THEMATIBUS, p. 777?!: AaA1cavdde, èv f] tò okovtápiov toô ueyoAonápropoc 
Oeo0ópov èv tQ tpoóAAo tod vao c0t00 &nokp£juoton. Or as version R has it: ù boric 
fiyovv tò oxovtápiov. See also Delehaye 1909, 24; Walter 2003a, 49. 

? ANTONY, col. 34 [101] A y Jlaxepru eo uepkoeubixe nonamaxoe ceamviti Deodops 
Cmpamunam* nexumo, u tumb u Meub ezo my xe. This passage is commented on 
by Marković 1995, 585, n. 137 (listing the remaining relics of warrior saints described 
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In his description of the Great Palace, Antony also mentions the 
shield of the emperor Constantine I set up on the templon of the Nea 
Church (erected by Basil I in the region of Pharos),? and also a lance, 
stored in the Chrysotriklinos together with the Arma Christi and relics 
of martyrs including St Theodore Teron.** This lance can doubtless be 
identified with the one that supposedly pierced Christ’s side seen by 
Robert de Clari in the same place a few years later." The so-called lance 
of St Maurice, rescued from Jerusalem when the army of Chosroes II 
of Persia commanded by Shahrbaraz looted the city on 28 October 
614, was brought to Constantinople and placed in the Hagia Sophia 
by the patrikios Niketas.** However, already in the first part of De cere- 
moniis the adoration of the holy lance in the Chrysottiklinos and in the 
church at Pharos is described as taking place during the Good Friday 
procession.” The lance of St Maurice cannot, however, be identified 


by Antony in the churches of Constantinople) and 597, nn. 240, 241. On Antony 
of Novgorod/Dobrynia Jadreikovich see S. Franklin & A. Cutler, “Antony” in ODB, 
1:124. 

3 Antony, col. 32 [93], see also below, p. 93. 

** ANTONY col. 30 [85-87]; see also Kalavrezou (1997, 56—7, figs. 1a-b), who locates 
the relics listed by Antony in the neighbouring church of the Virgin (in the quarter 
popularly known as Pharos after the nearby lighthouse) and links with them a two- 
sided 12th-C. icon depicting the Mandylion and the Arma Passionis, currently in the 
Tretyakov Gallery, Moscow. The lance preserved in the church of the Virgin in Pharos 
along with remaining instruments of Passion are also mentioned in an early 12th-C. 
English pilgrim's account and in an inventory drawn up by Nicholas Mesarites in 
c.1220 (Belting 1994, 526—7;'and Magdalino 2004, 18-22, 26-7, who also reconstructs 
the history of the holy lance and other relics of the Passion in the Pharos church). 

5° Dz CLARI, p. 103 [LXXXII]. 

5$ The information on the transporting of the Arma Passionis comes from 
CHPASCH (1:705*" s): Kæ "f ör yopratov KATH ‘Papatovg sentepBpiov Lnvoc, tis 
tpit iwbuctidvog, 2 èv Ti tpit dydoer dnodeBeic tÂ Goonoip otavp@ 6 tímoç onóyyoç 
ko adtds cuvoyoOror or év tH &yrotétn ueyáÀm £xxAnoiq., repiqÜric napa Nikto 
ratpikiov; On the robbery of the True Cross and the imprisonment of the Jerusalem 
clerics, see CHPAscH, 17704775; on the recovery of the relic see THEOPHANES, 1:326, 
328. After recovery it was kept in Constantinople, in the palace chapel of St Stephanos, 
while from the 10th C. a replica of the cross was exhibited in the church of the Virgin 
in Pharos (Cotsonis 1994, 32). On the Persian general see W.E. Kaegi, "Shahrbaraz" 
in ODB, 3:1887. 

7? DE CER. [Voer], 1:1677-168* [I 34]: KaQvnzovpyfoot tH SraKxownooin èv tT 
XpvoospixAivo, koi eid’ obtas TEAODOL fiv tpitoéxtnv, «koi npockuvet thy tibia 
Aóyynv. ‘Quotas eiogpyovtar xo oi natpikioi dnd KeAcboems petà tod xovBoukAstoo, 
xpotoonoÜ0Gpii te xoi oi Eri vv oiKeraKdv, npookuvijoovtec xoi atol THY cilio 
dOyxnv, xoi OnepevGÓuevoi tov BaoiAéoa, eépyovtor. El Sz nex «fjg vpwo£ktng 
bdrootpewer Gd BAoy£pvac, wc t£ÀéoQg ékeloe npâtov thv xputofktnv, npookuvei 
THY Tipiav Adyynv Leta «àv dvartépw eipnuévov év tô ápo. It is thought that this 
section of the treatise derives from the time of Michael III, but was re-edited dur- 
ing the reign of Constantine Porphyrogennetos. On the lance of St Maurice and its 
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for certain with the imperial lance described in the same work that, 
along with the imperial shield, was preserved in St Theodore’s chapel 
next to the Chrysotriklinos?? We learn of the laying up in this holy 
place of insignia and richly decorated weapons of imperial guard offi- 
cers from an inventory appended to the second part of De ceremoniis. 
The same source mentions that standards and military insignia were 
kept in the church of the Lord.? 

It was not only weapons closely linked with the Empire and the 
‘Byzantine’ saints that were preserved in Byzantine churches. The 
Nordic Heimskringla saga relates how after the death of the Norwegian 
king St Olaf in the battle of Stiklestad (1031), his sword Hneitir was 
taken to Constantinople by one of the Varangians, after his own sword 
had been broken. On hearing that one of the Varangian guardsmen 
possessed the weapon of a saint, the emperor confiscated it and depos- 
ited it as a relic in the church of St Olaf in the city.” 

The above examples all provide evidence of the presence in Byzantine 
churches of items of weaponry that were treated as relics or insig- 
nia. Unfortunately, none of these items have survived down to our 
time. This is perhaps understandable in view of the many centuries of 
Turkish rule over the imperial lands. The one territory that enjoyed 
relative autonomy in this period was the monastic complex on the 
Athos Peninsula in Greece. It is no surprise that it is precisely here 
that fragments of weaponry are preserved: the most precious items 


significance during the First Crusade, see Runciman (1950, esp. 197 n. 1; citing an 
earlier but fundamental work on the problem by Mély). Runciman also refers to 
information in the Book of Ceremonies but cites it incorrectly (cf. 200, n. 3). 

5 Dg Cer. [Vocr], 1:497 [I 1]: t& Bou otpovoiv &puoté te xol okovtápia 
Kal tà Sdpata, xoi f| pév tõv &AXaSipov táčtç @éper thy BactAclov otoAfüv, xol 
a&rottOnow èv tô Óktayóvo kovBovxAsto[...]; this weapon was carried as insignia by 
the Imperial spatharioi, see p. 4?-*: oi 6$ tù &pyata pépovteç oraðápior... 

* DE CER (1:6401975, 641? [TI 40]) states that among other things stored in St Theo- 
dore's Chapel were: maniakia of the protospatharioi, gilded swords of the spatharioi, 
gold-incrusted shields, and two gilded silver lances: nuovi npotooraðapátæ xpvoà. 
ona8apoxavddatixie, 6AGxpuco, Kai dpyupa Sidypvoa. onaDio oraDopóte óAóxovo 
didypvoa. otpotopíkiux Owkxpuoca. cKodtov ypvooðv xewevtóv Tuupieouévov xd 
popy&pov. Écepov CKODTOV xpuoo0v xeuievtóv ongionévov &no Abov xoi papyàpav. 
KOvto, &pyopà Ovxxpuco D. Meanwhile, among the insignia laid up in the church of the 
Lord were twelve (probably military) standards, twelve draco standards, and eight ban- 
don standards (belonging to smaller formations): otyva 1B’. Spakóvna ip^. Påvõa n’, 
see also below, n. 469 on p. 247 and p. 340 (on military insignia and draco standards). 

9 See Hoffmeyer 1966, 99-100. The doubtful historical value of the sagas is com- 
mented upon by S. Franklin, "Sagas" in ODB, 3:1827. On the custom of removing 
swords from tombs which also occurs in other sagas, see Oakeshott 1991, 4. 
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include a mail-shirt, probably of the eleventh to twelfth century from 
the Dionysiou Monastery, and fragments of two later mail-shirts, pos- 
sibly of Turkish origin, from the Great Lavra Monastery.*! 

In completing this survey on archaeological survivals of Byzantine 
weaponry it is worth noting that the increased interest in medieval 
archaeology witnessed in recent years,” along with the new techniques 
being employed, is likely to bring fresh discoveries in the future. A 
recent example is the wreck of an eleventh-century Byzantine ship 
discovered in 1973 off the south coast of Asia Minor at Serçe Limani. 
Found on its deck besides a cargo of amphorae were the remnants of 
two swords; a decorative bronze sword hilt without a cross-guard, pos- 
sibly of Indian origin; heads of Bulgar axes; as well as 12 spearheads 
and 50 javelin heads (figs. 91b-c).9 One can only hope that further 
weapons will come to light in the excavations currently underway at 
the port of Theodosius which began in 2005 as a result of work on the 
Istanbul metro, and where to date no less than 20 eleventh-century 
shipwrecks have been found including two military dromons.“ 


& "The Athos mail-shirts are as yet unpublished, neg. Dionysiou 757 in the collec- 
tions of the Byzantine Ephoreia in Thessaloniki. One of them may be identical with 
the armour ‘of St George’ which legend says was rescued from a 16th-C. fire in the 
Dionysiou monastery. 

$ ‘The lack of coherent archaeological programmes directed at Byzantine sites, 
above all in modern Greece and Turkey, where most discoveries have been made 
incidentally to work on ancient sites and to a lesser extent on medieval urban cen- 
tres, is noted by T.E. Gregory and A. Kazhdan, “Archaeology. An Overview” in ODB, 
1:152-3; Wołoszyn 2006, 261-2. An improvement has been observed in recent years 
in respect of archaeology of the 6th-8th C. period according to Mango [M.] (2006, 
85-9), although she comments that excavations in the eastern part of the Mediterra- 
nean basin continue to be concentrated on urban centres and are not producing arms 
and armour finds. Of the archaeological monographs that have appeared in recent 
years, of special interest is Iotov (2004) who assembles an impressive collection of 
weapons found on Bulgarian territory. 

$5 On the weapons found on the Serçe Limani wreck, see Schwarzer 1991, 328-32, 
figs. 2-10; Doorninck 2002, 145-6. Dating was aided by coins of Basil II ‘the Bulgar- 
Slayer’ (ruled from 963, and independently 976-1025), and glass weights from the rule 
of the Egyptian caliphs, Al-Hakim (996-1021) and Al-Zahir (1021-36). The finds are 
all exhibited in the Bodrum Museum of Underwater Archaeology. For discoveries on 
other Byzantine shipwrecks, see T.E. Gregory & A. Cutler, *Archaeology. Underwater 
Archaeology" in ODB, 1:154. 

5* See Basaran/Kocabas 2008, 5-9; Old Ships, passim. The author was a guest at the 
excavations in the port of Theodosius on 9-10 October 2006; see also Mango [M.] 
2006, 88. 
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In view of the scarcity of archaeological material, a particular impor- 
tant role in research on the costume and armament of the warrior 
saints falls to the written sources. These contain considerably more 
information than the actual preserved objects, not only on symbolism 
and customs connected with weaponry in Byzantium, but also of value 
when reconstructing its appearance. 


Military treatises (Taktika and Strategika)® 


The basic resource for research on the arms and armour of the Middle 
Byzantine army is a group of manuals written for generals and emper- 
ors who were commanding armies in the field. The so-called Taktika 
and Strategika continued the tradition of Classical military treatises 
by such writers as Aeneas, Aelian, Asclepiodotus and Onasander, 
Athenaios, Biton, Philon and Polyaenus.? 

The changes in the Late Roman legionary army after its defeat at 
Adrianople in AD 378 are described most fully in the treatise Epitoma 
Rei Militaris by Vegetius;® this was composed in Latin in c. AD 400 and 


$ References to source texts discussed in this chapter can be found in the bibliog- 
raphy on p. 407ff. 

$6 Details of the ancient and Byzantine Taktika, and the interdependence of the 
various treatises, as well as adaptations and paraphrased texts are discussed by Dain 
(1967). The general problem of the Taktika in Byzantine literature is tackled by Hun- 
ger 1978, 2:323-38 (with earlier literature on 339-40). A basic outline is given by 
A. Kazhdan and E. McGeer, "Strategika", ODB, 3:1962. 

9 The Taktika of Aeneas (c.400-346 BC), Onasanders ‘General’s manual’ (of 
AD 49), and the treatise of Asclepiodotus which was written in the 2nd or Ist C. 
AD under the influence of Aelian are published for example in the collected work: 
Aeneas Tacticus, Asclepiodotus, Onasander, with an English translation by members 
of the Illinois Greek Club, ed. E. Capps, L.A. Post, W.H.D. Rouse & E.H. Warning- 
ton (Loeb Classical Library) London & Cambridge, Mass., 1948. Meanwhile, Aelian's 
"Tactical Theory’ (of c.106 AD) was published in H. Kóchly & W. Rüstow, Griechische 
Kriegsschriftsteller 2/1 (Leipzig 1855), 241-471. The technical treatises of Biton and 
Philon of Byzantium from the 3rd C. are available in Bau von Belagerungsmaschinen 
und Geschützen, ed. & transl. E. Schramm (München 1929), and Philons Belopoiika, 
ed. H. Diels & E. Schramm (Berlin 1918). The text of Polyaenus (c.AD 200) which is 
arranged by successive military leaders is summarized by Leo VI, see: "Leonis Impera- 
toris strategemata e codico florentino nunc primum edita" in Polyaeni strategematon 
libri VIII, ed. E. Wolfflin (Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graecorum et Romanorum Taubne- 
riana) Stutgardiae 1970. For more detailed bibliog., including other ancient treatises 
that contain military information, see Dain 1967, 319-40. The classicizing language of 
the Taktika by Byzantine authors is commented upon by Haldon 2002, 76. 

8 On the treatise and its supposed author, see A.R. Neumann, "Vegetius" in PR, 
Supplement 10:992-1018. 
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dedicated to the emperor, identifiable as either Theodosius I (379-95) 
or Valentinian II (382-92) who ruled in the West. 

The anonymous work IIepi Ytpatnyias was already fully Greek in 
character, and was written in about the mid sixth century, probably 
in the time of Justinian, as is evident from the major role ascribed to 
archer formations. The author's familiarity with military problems 
suggests he served as an army officer. Of greatest importance for the 
reconstruction of Byzantine arms and armour are chapters 16 (IIepi 
ónAiceoc) and 17 which deal with the equipment of infantry and 
cavalry. 

Half a century later, when Latin was still the main language of com- 
mand in the Eastern Empire, one of the most important and original 
works of Byzantine military literature came into being, the Strategikon 
attributed to the emperor Maurice (582-602)? In book I (chapter 2) 
the author considers the equipment of cavalry formations, while in the 
second part of book XII, which constitutes a separate whole devoted 
to infantry, he covers the equipment of foot soldiers. Maurice's trea- 
tise became a model for later writers active in the tenth century at the 
court of the Macedonian dynasty. It had an especially strong influence 


9 See Hunger 1978, 2:327-8. Rance (2008) has recently proposed a much later 
eighth or even ninth century date for the treatise, which he believes was authored 
by Syrianus Magister as part of a larger ‘military compendium’. He points out that 
chapter 17 is borrowed from Aelian’s Tactica Theoria. 

The importance of archers in 6th-C. Byzantine warfare is evident, for example, in 
the raiding tactics of Belisarius during the siege of Rome by the Goths (536/7) for 
which he employed mounted archers (PRocoprus 2:1307-31° [V 27/5-6], 1345! [V 
27/28]); and also in the heavily-armoured archer's equipment described by Pnoco- 
PIUS (1:574-7!! (T 1/8-16]). See also Bivar 1972, 286-7; Haldon 1975, 12. Cf. also Bald- 
win (1988), who would also prefer to redate the text to a later period. 

? Initially the Strategikon was attributed to the poet Ourbikios who lived in the 
time of Anastasius. The error was due to a mistake in the title of the MS preserved in 
the Biblioteca Laurenziana in Florence: OdpBuciov voxtixà - otpatnyiKcc. This error, 
resulting from the omission by a copyist of the letter M from the start of the title, 
was corrected by Aussaresses (1906), who nevertheless was unable to state categori- 
cally whether the author Maurice should be identified with the emperor of that name. 
Later editors, taking their lead from the title of Ambrosiana MS: The tactics of Mau- 
rice, who later became the emperor Maurice, are unanimously in favour of his author- 
ship, although John Wiita (1979, 15-49) believes the author may have been Maurice's 
brother-in-law the military commander, Philippikos, who was imprisoned in a mon- 
astery by Phokas in the later part of his life (603-10) and died in 615; see the introduc- 
tion to STRAT., pp. 16-17. Certainly the author was an experienced soldier. It cannot 
be ruled out that Maurice commissioned someone else to write the treatise, just as 
Porphyrogennetos was later to do, and personally supervised the work; this does not 
diminish Maurice's role in the creation of the text. See also Dain 1967, 344-6; on the 
Codex ambrosianus see Dain 1967, 363; Haldon 2002, 68. The Classical models that 
Maurice made use of are discussed in detail by Kuchma 1982; 1984; and 1986. 
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on the oeuvre of the first Byzantine tactician after the so-called “Dark 
Centuries’, the emperor Leo VI the Wise (886-912). Leo's Problemata 
was a reworking of Maurice’s treatise in the form of questions and 
answers, which were word-for-word citations from the Strategikon;” 
this work by Leo is therefore of no great value for studies on the 
changes taking place in Byzantine equipment between the sixth and 
tenth centuries. Also of little importance for Byzantine military stud- 
ies are Leo’s imitations of passages from Polyaenus’s Strategemata. 
Leo’s next treatise, the Taktika was far more independent, though not 
without influence from Classical authors and Maurice’s text.” It is an 
unusually important source for Byzantine weapons’ research, above 
all because of its rich military terminology and the synonyms used 
to describe the same items of equipment in books V and VI of the 
work. 

From the same period is the Sylloge tacticorum an anonymous tract, 
which was also once attributed to Leo or to his brother.” The informa- 
tion in chapters 37 and 38 which are devoted to Byzantine arms and 
armour (always an important indicator of originality in the Taktika)” 
is quite different from that in other Byzantine treatises, which sug- 
gests that care must be taken when using it to reconstruct Byzantine 
military equipment. 

The tradition of military manual writing was continued by Leo 
VI's son, Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos (913-959, indepen- 
dently from 945). Unfortunately, only fragments remain of the trea- 
tise he commissioned, which was intended as a handbook for his son, 
Romanos, and was written down probably around 952. One of these 
passages is regarded as an excerpt from a now lost manual by the 


71 See Dain 1967, 354. Dawson (2002, 81) believes that Maurice's treatise was still 
being copied and read in the time of Leo VI. 

7. Sections copied or paraphrased from Maurice's manual, as well as from other 
Classical authors such as Onasander, are printed in the upper register of the edition 
published by R. Vári, LT, passim. 

73 The thesis on authorship by Leo VI's brother, Alexander, is suggested by R. Vari 
1927, 265-7; see also Hunger 1978, 2:333; meanwhile Dain 1967, 357 (and also E. 
McGeer, "Sylloge tacticorum" in ODB, 3:1980, who also does not rule out authorship 
by Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos), dates the tract to the early 10th C. and is 
inclined to attribute it to Leo himself. 

^ G. Dagron and H. Mihăescu identify three basic criteria of innovation and inde- 
pendence in military treatises: descriptions of changes in the equipment of Byzantine 
armies; characterization of enemies and their tactics; descriptions of the social rela- 
tions between the army and the rest of society (see the introduction to their edition 
of DE VELITATIONE, Paris 1986, 141—4; and also McGeer 1994, 194). 
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monk Leo Katakylas from the monastery of Sigriane (c.903-12), which 
was to serve as a model for Porphyrogennetos's scribes.” Constantine 
also appended to his text descriptions of the imperial triumphs of 
Theophilos and Basil I, which also contain valuable information on 
weaponry and ceremonial attire. 

The next important military author is the emperor Nikephoros II 
Phokas. From his pen emerged a treatise known as Praecepta militaria, 
a title chosen by the text’s first modern editor."* Although the work's 
author relies to a certain extent on ancient treatises and, in the part 
covering arms and armour, borrows from the Sylloge, he nevertheless 
makes an important attempt at unifying the Classical terminology with 
that of his own day.” Of special value for the study of Byzantine arms 
and armour is Phokas's extensive description of the equipment of the 
heavily armoured cavalry known as kataphraktoi. Also attributed to 
Phokas is another treatise, De velitatione bellica; written between 967 
and 969, it concentrates on the principles of raiding warfare on the 
eastern frontiers of the Empire against the Arabs, but contains little 
information on arms and armour.” 

The next important manual, De re militari, came into being shortly 
before the year 1000, and relied on the author's experience in the wars 
in the Balkans against the Bulgars, Rus' and Pechenegs. The text's 
authorship, once putatively ascribed to the commander of Basil IPs 
armies, Nikephoros Ouranos (c.950-1007)? who defeated the Bulgars 
at the river Sperchios in 997, is yet to be firmly established.” A treatise 


7» This attribution is proposed by John Haldon in his latest edition, see Porpu., 
p. 84—redaction (B) by Leo Katakylas, and p. 96 (C) by Constantine. One cannot rule 
out that the treatise remained uncompleted and what has survived is merely a working 
copy of the fragments. Dain (1967, 361) discusses the treatise under the title Praecepta 
Imperatori. See also Cameron 1976, 112, n. 3. 

© See Kulakovskij's edition. The date of Phokas's death in 969 as an ante quem for 
the treatise is accepted by Hunger 1978, 2:336. 

7 McGeer 1995, 181-7; A. Kazhdan & E. McGeer, "Praecepta Militaria" in ODB, 
3:1789. 

75 The treatise was recently attributed to Phokas by Kuchma (2000), who reviews 
arguments on the subject to date. For dating of the treatise see the introduction to DE 
VELITATIONE, pp. 139-40. 

? Nikephoros Ouranos was a diplomat, bureaucrat and soldier, and is known also 
as the author of poems, letters and hagiographic texts (see e.g. HALKIN 1962); he 
appears for the first time in sources of c.980; two of his seals have also been preserved 
(McGeer 1991, 129-31 and 139-40). See also, E. McGeer, “Ouranos, Nikephoros" in 
ODB, 3:1544-5. 

© The question of authorship, with detailed discussion of Vári's and Kulakovsk- 
ijs opinions, is considered by G.T. Dennis in the introduction to DE RE MILITARI, 
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that is unquestionably connected with Ouranos, his Taktika, was prob- 
ably written in the period when he was serving as governor of Antioch 
(December 999 until his death in 1007). Ouranos’s manual, which has 
never been published in full, is a compilation of the texts of Leo and 
Nikephoros Phokas and various Classical authors, expanded with a 
few personal observations." Even so, in view of the author's detailed 
comments and the additional section, it is of some value in the recon- 
struction of Byzantine arms and armour.” Ouranos's Taktika is the 
last Byzantine military treatise that has survived in its original Greek 
form.” 

Two final groups of treatises are devoted to specialist branches 
of military science that are of a lesser importance in the analysis of 
images of the military saints. The first group concerns naval warfare, 
both at sea and on rivers, and includes five short treatises, namely: the 
sixth-century Naumachika reused by Syrianos Magistros in the 9th C.; 
the Naumachika of Patrikios Basil (c.961); an extract from Maurice's 
Strategikon on fording rivers, De fluminibus traiciendis; excerpts titled 
De navali proelio and Excerpto nauticum from Leo VI's Taktika; and 
extracts from Nikephoros Ouranos's tactical manual. These are pub- 
lished together by Alphonse Dain under the joint title Naumachica.™ 


p. 242 (with bibliog. of Kulakovskij's views in n. 1). Dennis himself regards the text 
as anonymous. 

*! Chapters 1-55 rely heavily on Leo VI's Taktika; chapters 56-66 are a revised and 
expanded version of Nikephoros Phokas's treatise, while chapters 66-175 and 176-78, 
make use of the Hermeneia and ancient texts of "Commentaries" to the treatise of 
Aeneas (Dain 1937; and 1967, 373); cf. also the slightly different breakdown proposed 
by McGeer 1991, 132-3; and 1995, 80. 

82 McGeer 1991, 134-8. 

** See e.g. Hunger 1978, 2:337. The Strategikon of KEKAUMENOS which appeared in 
the third quarter of the 11th C. is a collection of instructions and advice for his son 
and for high-born children in general; the work contains no information on meth- 
ods of warfare and no detailed notes on military equipment, and does not therefore 
strictly qualify as a tactical manual (Hunger 1978, 2:337—8). The tract’s author should 
not be confused with Kekaumenos Katakalon, strategos of the theme of Armeniakon, 
doux of Iberia, Antioch, Chaldia and Ani, and domestikos of the eastern scholai (Kühn 
1991, 98, 129, 150, 176-77, 186, 190, 202-03, 255, 264 and 266). 

A short military treatise by Theodore Palaiologos (1291-1338) was written down in 
Greek in 1326 and is preserved only in an early 14th-C. French translation (Bartusis 
1992, 323-9; Parani 2003, 101, n. 2). For a modern edition see Les enseignements de 
Théodore Paléologue, ed. Ch. Knowles, London 1983. 

3 Dain 1967, 342, 363, 365-66. On the naval manuals also see E. McGeer, “Nau- 
machika" in ODB, 2:1441-2. Treatises on naval warfare add a little information on 
arms and armour of individual soldiers, for example Leo VI's work recommends man- 
ning the wooden tower (xylokastron) around the ship's mast with kataphraktoi armed 
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The second group concerns siege warfare: the preparations that a for- 
tress commander should make when expecting a siege are described 
in the anonymous mid-tenth-century De obsidione toleranda; in turn 
the subject of laying siege to towns and castles is covered by the 
Parangelmata poliorketika by Pseudo-Heron of Byzantium, which was 
written at about the same time.” Heron's treatise is in large part depen- 
dent on the Classical authors Aeneas, Biton, Hero of Alexandria and 
Apollodoros; in contrast, the tracts on naval warfare can be regarded as 
independent works since, in the words of Leo VI, this type of Taktika 
was unknown to the ancients.*é 

In summary, it is possible to state that Byzantium left an unusu- 
ally rich literary legacy on warfare. At its core are the Taktika writ- 
ten at the imperial court in the tenth century with the assistance of 
older texts. The appearance of this substantial group of military tracts 
during the time of the Macedonian dynasty can be put down to the 
intellectual revival clearly visible in the whole literary output of the 
tenth century.” Yet the complete absence of this category of works in 
the following centuries remains a puzzle. In other fields of knowledge, 
culture and literature, the traditions of the Macedonian intellectual 
renaissance continued into the eleventh and twelfth centuries, produc- 
ing such personalities as Michael Psellos, Anna Komnene, Eustathios 
of Thessaloniki and Niketas Choniates, but the custom of writing 
Strategika completely died out, although texts of this type continued 
to be read. A possible explanation is proposed by Eric McGeer, who 
believes that one of the objectives behind Phokas's work was to create 
a new Greek military terminology, an invented language to replace 
Latin, which after all had still been in use in the army of Maurice's 


with shields (skoutaria), menaulia, bows with additional arrows (toxa, sagittas ek peris- 
sou), swords (spathia), javelins (rhiptaria), lorika and klibania (with scales at the front 
if not at the back), helmets (kassidas) and arm-guards (cheiropsella) —NAUMACHICA, 
p. 21 [I 14] (= version of Ouranos published by Pryor/Jeffreys 2006, 578 [I 12]). 

55 See HERON, intro., pp. 2-4; cf. also Dain 1967, 358-69. 

86 Leo VI states this in his Taktika: {LT, vol. B’, p.178} [XIX 1]: "Hón xoi 
nepi vowpoytiac Sroto€dueOa, oddév pev £v toIg naAaLoIg taKtTIKOTg nepi wbtç 
Kexavoviopévov edpévtec, see also Hunger 1978, 2:323. 

* On the effects of the “Macedonian renaissance’ on the cultural and scientific life 
of Byzantium, see e.g, Treadgold 1997, 558-65. Treadgold suggests the development of 
literature was boosted by the Iconoclast controversy as a result of the need to conduct 
polemic disputes, and also by the introduction of miniscule script. 

55 For example Aelian’s Taktika is mentioned by KoMNENE, 3:198** [XV 3/6], while 
the treatises of Arrian and Biton are cited, e.g. by Eusr. IL., 1:1595-15, 52513, 
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day.” If McGeer's theory could be extended to cover the entire output 
of military writers who laid stress on terminology from the time of Leo 
VT's Taktika, this may explain the popularity of military treatises in the 
tenth century, and at the same time solve the problem of their demise 
once a homogenous Byzantine terminology had been established. 


Taktikons and Books of Ceremony? 


The next important group of texts, especially for research on officers' 
attire and ceremonial uniform, are the lists of officials, or so called 
Taktikons, and also the collections of ceremonial regulations on mat- 
ters relating to court etiquette. 

Belonging to the first group is the register of military and civil offi- 
cials for both parts of the empire known as the Notitia dignitatum. 
This work came into being in the first quarter of the fifth century 
(although it includes fragments of earlier lists), and was written in 
Latin?! The importance of the Notitia is all the greater thanks to 
the miniatures preserved in early modern copies of the manuscript. 
These illustrate the insignia of the various offices, including items of 
arms and armour, and in particular the shields patterns of numerous 
Roman military units. Although the credibility of the miniatures as 
sources has been questioned,” one can assume that the artist based 
them, at least to some degree, on illustrations in an earlier codex that 
is no longer extant. 

Roman ceremonial etiquette during its phase of adaptation by 
Byzantium is described in a treatise by John Lydos IIepi Apyóv tic 


* McGeer (1995, 192) believes that in attempting to replace the Latinized military 
terminology the military aristocracy created an artificial language of commands and 
terms, which was in effect a type of katharevousa. As an example of the new terminol- 
ogy he also cites the chronicle of Bryennios. 

? On the written sources relating to court ceremony see also K. Wessel, “Insignien” 
in RbK, 3:369-70. 

°l Jones (1964, 2:1417, 1423) indicates that the list of officials for the Eastern part of 
Empire came into being before 395, whereas the text on the Western offices reached 
its final form only around 420. 

2 The accuracy of the legionary shield patterns has been criticized by Grigg (1983, 
132-41; with older bibliog, in nn. 1 and 2) who points out that they do not correspond 
with devices known from other sources. Many shield patterns repeat themselves (espe- 
cially in the final chapters on the Empire’s western provinces), while the emblems 
of the few units that are shown twice—after transferring from the ‘Eastern’ to the 
‘Western’ half of the Empire—do not match. This may be evidence of careless and 
inaccurate copying by the artists, who also drew on imagination to fill out sections of 
text in the original that lacked illustrations. 
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'"Ponoíov MoArtetac, or simply, Hepi 'E&ovcióv, better known by its 
Latin title, De magistratibus. Born in around 490 in Asian Philadelphia, 
Lydos worked for many years as an official and teacher at the court 
of Justinian I. In the work he presents a picture of the court, with 
detailed descriptions of the dress of officials, along with the origins 
and significance of the various items of attire. Writing at the water- 
shed between the Late Roman culture and the Greek Middle Ages, 
Lydos attempted to translate the new Greek terminology that he 
himself helped introduce by reference to the Latin equivalents.” He 
sometimes gives fantastical or false etymologies, but his work is never- 
theless of great assistance in clarifying the complexities of weapons 
terminology. 

Linked in form and purpose to the tradition of the Notitia digni- 
tatum are a group of lists of court officials written down in the ninth 
and tenth centuries. First and foremost, these were lists of dignitar- 
ies in order of precedence, and were intended to assist the imperial 
steward (atriklines) prepare seating for the various notables at table 
during palace banquets. Four such lists have survived, namely: the 
Taktikon Uspensky (842/3), so called after its first modern editor, 
Fyodor Uspensky; the Kletorologion of Philotheos (of September 899), 
which is the most extensive of the group and contains the most infor- 
mation; the Benesevic Taktikon (934-44); and the Escorial Taktikon 
(971-75). 

In turn, the Kletorologion of Philotheos was appended to the 
most extensive work devoted to Byzantine court ceremonial, namely 
"ExOsoig ts Bacideiov téčeos, better known by its Latin title, De 
ceremoniis aulae byzantinae.® This encyclopedic compendium on 
the customs of the imperial court was commissioned by Constantine 
VII Porphyrogennetos and added to in the reign of Nikephoros II. 
We must assume that only a single copy existed, stored in the palace 
library. When reading De ceremoniis it should be borne in mind that 
the work derives from a variety of periods: starting with an extract from 


3 John Lydos’s attempts to Hellenize the military terminology are discussed by 
Kolias 1993a, 42. 

** All four texts are published by Orxonomipss; further information on the Tak- 
tikons can be found on pp. 27-38, along with datings for the various lists, passim. See 
also Bury (1889, 214, 216); and the introduction to Lypos, p. xxxviii. 

°° The Kletorologion was inserted as chapters 52-53 in book II of Dz CER., 1:702-91; 
similarly, the military treatise attributed to PoRPH. was appended as a supplement to 
DE CER., 1:444-508. 
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a treatise on the office of the magister officiorum by Peter Patrikios 
compiled in c.548-65 in chapters 84-95 of book I; followed by various 
fifth and sixth-century texts, and by numerous letters from the time 
of the Isaurian dynasty (especially the reign of Michael III, 842-886); 
and finishing with chapters 96 and 97 of book I, which were added 
by Nikephoros II Phokas already after the death of Constantine VIL? 
Besides the descriptions of ceremonial attire, an especially interesting 
section for research on Byzantine military equipment is an account of 
the preparations for the unsuccessful expeditions to Crete (911 and 
949) and Lombardy (935) in chapters 44 and 45 of book IL? 

The next work on court etiquette is a treatise by an anonymous 
author known customarily as Pseudo-Kodinos. The text was written 
between 1347 and 1368,” and although outside our period, contains a 
number of references to earlier customs and terminology; the work may 
therefore prove useful in our research on the Middle Byzantine era. 


Lexicography” 


The next category of written sources that provides information on 
Byzantine arms and armour is the lexicon. Among the earliest of these 
is the late sixth-century work by Hesychios, probably ‘of Miletus’, which 
in view of its early origins makes widespread use of earlier models, 
namely the works of Pamphilios and Diogenianos of Herakleia. The 
lexicon is unfortunately incomplete and survives only in an abridged 
fifteenth-century version, which limits its value for the research on 
arms in the post-Iconoclasm era.’ 


% On the structure and sources of the treatise see M. McCormick, “De ceremoniis" 
in ODB, 1:595-7, esp. the table on 596-7 (includes bibliog.). The military content of 
the work, and also of De Administrando Imperio, are analysed by Treadgold 1992, 
84-124. 

*?' Treadgold (1992) challenges the veracity of information on troop numbers tak- 
ing part in these campaigns on the basis of other Byzantine and Arab data. See also his 
proposed corrections (p. 146) to the transcription of numbers in the relevant chapters, 
on the basis of the Leipzig manuscript. The texts relating to both expeditions was 

' edited with extensive commentaries by Haldon 2000. See also Featherstone 2003 for 
the manuscript structure. 

* This dating is proposed by the treatise’s modern editor (Ps. Kopinos, pp. 27-30); 
see also Grabar 1971, passim. Meanwhile, Parani (2003, 103 and n. 5) points out that 
the poetic descriptions of court ceremonies in the Komnenian era, such as those by 
Theodore Prodromos, are not entirely reliable. 

” On Byzantine lexicography see Lexikographie; and Hunger 1978, 2:33-50. 

10 On the author (who is occasionally identified with Hesychios of Alexandria) and 
his Lexicon see Hunger 1978, 2:35-6; Janiszewski 1999, 46-47, 169-171. 
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A far more important work is an anonymous lexicon from the 
970s entitled Xoó5o, usually referred to by its Latinized form Suda 
(or Souda).'?' This extensive dictionary, which makes use of Classical 
texts and the Lexicon of Hesychios as well as later Byzantine works, 
came into being during the Macedonian Renaissance.!” It provides us 
with copious information on the terminology of various items of arms 
and armour and their function. 

The next lexicon of interest is attributed to Zonaras, and came into 
being in the thirteenth century. It was one of the most popular texts 
of the Late Byzantine period and survives in more than 100 copies. 
Inevitably, the text has been heavily mangled by copyists, and should 
be used with great care.!? l 


Historiography 


Historical works contain a great deal of information on weapons and 
the customs connected with them, as well as on the outfitting of armies. 
Byzantine historiography has left an unusually rich legacy, of which it 
is worth listing the works that describe wars and military customs in 
the greatest detail. 

In the period before Iconoclasm of special note are the works of 
Procopius of Caesarea (c.490/507-after 562) who served as secretary 
to Belisarius from 527."^ His works cover Justinian Is wars on the 
Persian frontier, in North Africa and on Sicily, and above all against 
the Goths in Italy. The most extensive of Procopius's works is History 
of the Wars which describes the army before the introduction of the 


*! Although we can assume that ‘Souda’ was the title adopted by the original anon- 
ymous author, its meaning remains unclear. As early as the 12th C., Eustathios of 
"Thessaloniki interpreted it, probably incorrectly, as the author's name. See: Eusr. Ir, 
1, p. 7035; EusT. Op, 1, p. 385 A. Steiner, "Byzantinisches im Wortschatz der Suda" 
in Lexikographie, 149-81. 

102 On the lexicon’s sources and dating see Hunger 1978, 2:40-41; Janiszewski 1999, 
219-20. 

103 On the lexicon of Pseudo-Zonaras see Hunger 1978, 2:42, who considers that it 
may have originated between the 10th and 13th C., and certainly makes use of sources 
from that period. Hunger also stresses the strong dependance of Pseudo-Zonaras on 
earlier literature. 

1 His selection by Belisarius for the position of personal advisor is mentioned 
at the start of the work by Procoprus 1:5??? [I 1/3] as well as, e.g. on pp. 59%" [T 
12/24], 373’ [III 14/3]. On the works of Procopius see Hunger 1978, 1:291-9 with 
bibliog. on 299-300. 
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thematic system, and therefore allows the Late Roman arms and 
armour as used by Justinian’s army to be compared with Medieval 
armour from the post-Iconoclasm period. 

A continuation of Procopius’s History is the work of Agathias of 
Myrina in Asia Minor (c.532-580), which covers the years 552-558.'° 
A valuable source for the late sixth century is the History of Theophylact 
Simocatta, who wrote under Heraclius." Information on methods of 
warfare in the Heraclian period is provided in the final sections of the 
Chronicon Paschale, written down in the 630s," recounting the Avar 
invasion of Thrace in 617, the siege of Constantinople by the Persians 
and Avars in 626, and continuing up to 628. 

Information on warfare in seventh and eighth centuries is provided 
by the extensive chronicle by the son of the strategos of the Aegean 
Sea, Theophanes Homologetes (‘the Confessor’), written in the years 
810-14 during his exile on the island of Samothrace, as a continua- 
tion of the annals of George Synkellos. His Chronography starts from 
AD 285 (which Synkellos had reached in his annals) and continues 
up to 813, borrowing from many sources that are little known today, 
including a number of Iconoclastic works.” Although Theophanes 


X5 The first two books are devoted to the Persian wars of 527-31 (with a discus- 
sion of the history of the conflict since the time of Anastasius); the next two describe 
Belisarius's victorious campaign against the African Vandals; while the remaining 
four books cover the wars in Italy against the Goths conducted with mixed fortune 
between 535 and 553, and also the new Persian campaign. On the History of the wars 
see Hunger 1978, 1:294; and also Hannestad (1960) for a discussion of the data (esp. 
numerical) in the books covering the Gothic wars. 

106 See Hunger 1978, 1:303-8. AGATHIAS, pp. 115-14"? (Praefatio) himself cites Pro- 
copius as his model and declares himself as his continuator. 

17 On Simocatta's work see Hunger 1978, 1:313-19. For the early period the 
chronicles of John Malalas and John of Nikiou (preserved only in a corrupt Coptic 
translation from the Arabic) are of lesser importance for Byzantine arms and armour 
research. Similarly, the church histories written down in early Byzantium provide 
little relevant information, see Krupczyiski 1993; and cf. EusEBIUs and EVAGRIUS, 
passim. 

108 The customary title, lit. “Easter Chronicle’, originates from the text's first editor, 
Du Cange, who adopted it because of the tables it contained for calculating the date 
of Easter. The work is also known as the Alexandrian Chronicle. The form of annals 
adopted by the anonymous author differs from the continuous narrative of Proco- 
pius and Agathias, and is closer to that used in the Chronicles of John Malalas. On 
the Easter Chronicle see E. Schwartz, "Chronicon pascbale" in PR, 3:2460—77; Hunger 
1978, 1:328-9; Janiszewski 1999, 178-80. 

19 On Theophanes’ work, its sources and influence on later historiographers see 
Hunger 1978, 1:334-9; A. Kazhdan, "Iheophanes the Confessor" in ODB, 3:2063; and 
also Mango (1978), who demonstrates that Theophanes was merely the editor of mate- 
rial collected by George Synkellos. The works of the Patriarch of Constantinople Nike- 
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describes the Persian wars of Heraclius in a fair amount of detail, the 
Arab conquests are treated quite sparsely, and it is only accounts of the 
period closer to that of the author that provide more detailed infor- 
mation on armament. Naturally, it is in these final sections that our 
research should concentrate. 

Information on warfare from the final period of Iconoclasm and the 
early years of the Macedonian dynasty can be found in the historical 
writings of Constantine Porphyrogennetos. Of particular note among 
these is Vita Basilii, which was included in an anonymous collec- 
tion of historical works covering the years 813-961 entitled Scriptores 
post Theophanem, more widely known as Theophanes Continuatus.™ 
Another important work by Porphyrogennetos is a treatise known in 
modern times by the title De Administrando Imperio; this was dedi- 
cated to his son, Romanos II, and has the character of a contempo- 
rary description of the Empire and its neighbours." The capture of 
Thessaloniki by the Arabs under the command of the pirate Leo of 
Tripoli on 31 July 904 was described by an eyewitness of the event, 
John Kaminiates while imprisoned in Tarsos. The authenticity of his 
work has, however, been questioned in view of chronological inaccu- 
racies.'? Of lesser value meanwhile are the historical works of Joseph 
Genesios and Symeon Magistros (Logothete).!? 


phoros (Historia syntomon) and George the Monk (called Hamartolos, ‘the sinner’), 
which were written down after 867, do not provide many new details, partly because 
they rely on the same sources as Theophanes (Hunger 1978, 1:347—51). The text of 
George's Concise Chronicle is published as Georgii Syncelli, Ecloga chronographica, 
ed. Alden A. Mosshammer, Leipzig 1984 (see also MPG, 110:41-1260 and the Eng- 
lish translation by W. Adler and P. Tuffin, The Chronography of George Synkellos, 
Oxford-New York 2002) while the anonymous ‘Continuation’ of George's chronicle 
covering the years 810—948 (redaction A), which came into being in the time of Nike- 
phoros II Phokas, is to be found in THEOPH. CONT., pp. 763-924. 

1? The collection of chroniclers’ accounts known as the ‘Continuation of The- 
ophanes' is preserved in a single 11th-C. MS (Vat. gr. 167). Its structure is discussed 
by Hunger 1978, 1:339-43; with a broad bibliog. and discussion of the military infor- 
mation in the work on p. 342. 

11 See Hunger 1978, 1:360-7 (with bibliog.). 

1? Tt has been proposed, among other things, that the description was written after 
the city fell to the Turks in 1430, when similar incidents from the city's past would 
have enjoyed special popularity (Hunger 1978, 1:357-9; Kazhdan 1978). In the present 
work The Capture of Thessaloniki is cited after the older edition in THEOPH. CONT. pp. 
487-600; a newer edition is CFHB 6: De Expugnatione Thessalonicae, ed. G. Bóhlig, 
Berlin 1973. 

15 See Hunger 1978, 1:351-7 (and also Pseudo-Symeon's Chronicle in THEOPH. 
CoNT. 603-760). 
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It is only the extensive histories from the second half of the tenth 
century until the twelfth century that provide plentiful and detailed 
information on the army’s weapons and armour. The significance of 
these works is all the greater since they were generally written down 
by individuals who were retelling their own experiences and the events 
of their own day. The first of these is the History of Leo the Deacon. 
This work, which is divided into ten books covering the years 959- 
76, together with an account of the unsuccessful campaign of Basil 
II against the Bulgars in 986, describes in detail the wars conducted 
by John I Tzimiskes (969-76) against the Arabs in Asia Minor, the 
sea battles and campaign to Crete in 961, as well as the invasion by 
Sviatoslav, prince of Kievan Rus’ in 969/70." 

The next valuable resource for the student of arms and armour is the 
History of Michael Attaleiates (c.1020—85), senator and Constantinople 
judge, who recorded the events between Michael IV’s accession to the 
throne in 1034, and 1079."° The greatest amount of information on 
arms is contained in his description of the expedition to Asia Minor 
against the Seljuk Turks. The same campaign is also described by a 
contemporary of Attaleiates (who undoubtedly made use of his work), 
John Skylitzes in his Synopsis historiarum, which was conceived as a 
continuation of Theophanes’ chronicle to cover the years 813-1057." 
The surviving miniatures in a twelfth-century manuscript of Skylitzes 
work in the Biblioteca Nacional in Madrid, give it huge importance as 
an iconographic source.’” 


44 On Leo the Deacon’s History see Hunger 1978, 1:367-71 (with bibliog.), esp. 
369 on military aspects. Military matters in the work are also analysed by A.M. Talbot 
and D. Sullivan in the introduction to the English translation: The history of Leo the 
Deacon. Byzantine Military Expansion in the Tenth Century, intro., transl., and anno- 
tations A.-M. Talbot and D. Sullivan (DOS 41), Washington 2005, 36-47. 

15 On Attaleiates as a historiographer, lawyer and founder of the monastery of 
Christ Panoiktirmon (the All Merciful) in Constantinople and an almshouse at the 
monastery in Rhaidestos, and above all on the controversies relating to his origins 
in Constantinople or Attaleia (modern Antalya) and his life dates see Tsolakis 1965; 
on his History see Hunger 1978, 1:382—9. For the foundation see also Lemerle 1977, 
65-112; “Attaleiates: Rule of Michael Attaleiates for his Almshouse in Rhaidestos and 
for the Monastery of Christ Panoiktirmon in Constantinople”, transl. A.M. Talbot, 
[in:] BMFS, 1:326-76. 

46 On the sources for and structure of the Synopsis see Hunger 1978, 1:390-3 (with 
bibliog.), esp. 391 (on the value of Skylitzes work for military historians). See also 
Hunger 1978, 1:393-4 on the use of Skylitzes’ work by Kedrenos. See also the English 
translation: John Scylitzes: a Synopsis of Byzantine History 811-1057, transl. J. Wortley, 
Cambridge 2010. 

47 Om the miniatures in the Madrid MS see below, p. 38. 
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The third of the great historians of the second half of the eleventh 
century is Michael Psellos (1018—c.1081), a great erudite and min- 
ister of Constantine IX Monomachos (1042-1055). His extensive 
Chronographia, which covers a single century (976-1078),'® contains 
very little on military affairs, and what there is mainly concerns forces 
stationed in Constantinople. This may be a result of his affiliations 
with the ‘peace’ faction in the imperial palace, as well as his lack of 
familiarity with the soldier's trade.!? 

The next generation of Byzantine historians include the aristocrat 
Nikephoros Bryennios (c.1064 or 1081-1136/7)? and his wife, the 
eldest daughter of the emperor Alexios I, Anna Komnene (2 December 
1083—c.1153/4). Bryennios's work Historical Material was written 
down after 1118 and covers the years 1070-79. Bryennios, a general 
who was eventually elevated by Alexios to the dignity of caesar, does 
not appear to have completed his work, but the surviving four books 
still contain a wealth of details and are of great significance for the 
study of Byzantine warfare.?!' Meanwhile, Anna Komnene's Alexiad, 
which was conceived as a panegyrical biography of her father, contains 
many detailed descriptions of weaponry in the course of her accounts 
of the various rebellions, campaigns in Asia Minor against the Turks, 
in the Balkans against the Normans, Bulgars and Pechenegs, as well as 
the First Crusade’s march across imperial territory.7? Anna had been 
living in enforced seclusion as a result of her unsuccessful attempt 
with her mother Eirene Doukinia to seize the throne from her brother 
John II (1118-1143) after their father's death. Her book is nevertheless 
a trustworthy source, despite being written down from 1148, a long 
time after the events described. Besides her own memory she made 
use of accounts of a number of important persons who visited her, as 
well as available texts and documents.'” 


us On Psellos's work see Hunger 1978, 1:372-81 and bibliog. on 382. 

1 Even Psellos's description of the battle of Mantzikert on 19 Aug. 1071 is un- 
usually sparse, probably because he did not personally take part in the campaign, see 
PsELLos, 2:162!-!° [VII 22]. 

12 For a broader bibliography on Bryennios and his relationship to the rebel of 
1077/8 of the same name, see A. Kazhdan, "Bryennios, Nikephoros the Younger", 
ODB, 1:331. 

7 On Bryennios’ work see Hunger 1978, 1:394-400 (with earlier bibliog.). 

12 On the treatment of military matters in Anna Komnene's work see Buckler 
(1929) passim, esp. 97-108, 353-81, 387-417 

23 On the Alexiad in general see Hunger 1978, 1:400—9 (with bibliog.). Komnene's 
sources are covered in detail by Buckler (1929) 225-39. 
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Of considerably lesser value for students of Byzantine warfare is 
the chronicle of John Zonaras, which was written after 1118. It is a 
largely derivative work that follows earlier historians for the period 
up to 1081.1 

The changes that took place in the Byzantine army in the time of 
John II and Manuel I Komnenoi (chiefly as a result of contacts with 
Western knightly armies) can be observed thanks to the Epitome of 
John Kinnamos (c.1143-after 1185), which covers the years 1118-76, 
and the Chronike diegesis of Niketas Choniates (1155/57-1217) which 
relied on Kinnamos's text. Both works have shortcomings. Kinnamos's 
History which ends with a description of Manuel's army marching out 
to Myriokephalon is preserved only in an abbreviated form and bor- 
rows linguistically from Procopius. Choniates work, meanwhile, 
came into being after the capture of Constantinople by the Crusaders 
in 1204 and is infused with sentimentality for the days of the early 
Komnenoi. Choniates has a negative view of Andronikos I and suc- 
ceeding rulers, whom he saw—in part justly—as responsible for the fall 
of the Empire. The work shows considerable dependence on Classical 
models, which may have influenced the descriptions it contains of 
arms and armour."* 

A similar problem arises in the output of Choniates’ teacher, the 
great twelfth-century humanist Eustathios (after 1115—-c.1195/8). 
Eustathios, who was Archbishop of Thessaloniki from 1178, person- 
ally witnessed another conquest of that city, this time by the Sicilian 
Normans in 1185, and his work was written shortly after the events it 


7^ Books 1-12, covering the period from Adam to Constantine the Great, borrow 
from ancient authors and the Bible and are of no value in our research; books 13-18 
are based mainly on the texts of Malalas, Procopius, Theophanes, the Patriarch Nike- 
phoros, George the Monk, Kedronos, Symeon Logothete, Attaleiates, Skylitzes and 
Psellos. See Hunger 1978, 1:416 and the introduction by E. Trapp (listed in the bibli- 
ography to the present work under ZONARAS) to the extracts that he translated into 
German. See also Grigoriadis 1998. 

25 Op the work of Kinnamos and his part in the battle of Myriokephalon (1176) 
see Hunger 1978, 1:415-16. Kinnamos' use of Procopius's History of the Wars as a 
model for his work may have resulted from unconscious imitation of descriptions of 
the same theatre of military operations (e.g. the description of Brindisium by KINNA- 
MOS, p. 159 [IV] follows that of PRocoPrus, 2:374? [VII 18/6]). More likely is that 
Kinnamos stylized his history to make the reign of Manuel resemble that of Justinian 
(see egn p. 174 [IV]). Kinnamos himself (p. 218” [V]) admits his familiarity with 
Procopius's work. 

6 See Hunger 1978, 1:429-41. On the military terminology employed by Choni- 
ates see Kazhdan 1995; and 1997. 
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describes (probably before the Easter of 1187). His account contains 
much valuable information, although it is necessary to carefully sepa- 
rate the realia described from the classicizing literary style. 

Of considerably lesser importance for research on Greek arms in 
the twelfth century are the chronicle penned by Michael Glykas and 
the chronicle of Constantine Manasses which, respectively, cover a 
period from the creation of the world until the death of Alexios I, and 
1081.5 

Many of the Byzantine chronicles and histories are all the more trust- 
worthy in that the authors were often professionally connected with 
the army or at least participated in the events they describe. Procopius 
writes that he accompanied Belisarius on his campaigns, carried out 
military missions on Sicily, and was even sent by Belisarius to Naples 
at the head of a unit in order to fetch supplies and food.!” Leo the 
Deacon accompanied Basil II on his abortive campaign against the 
Bulgars in 986 and was even captured during it. Attaleiates took part 
in an expedition against the Seljuk Turks and also served as systra- 
tegos (i.e. lieutenant") in the time of Nikephoros Botaneiates,"? while 
Kinnamos accompanied Manuel I on campaign as his secretary and 
witnessed Manuel's siege of Zemun in 1165.?! Nikephoros Bryennios 
(according to Anna Komnene) commanded the defence of the walls 
of Constantinople during a Crusader assault in the Easter of 1097.1? 
Anna Komnene herself made use of accounts from a veteran of the 
army of Alexios.'? In turn, John Skylitzes and John Zonaras held high 
civil rank in the imperial palace guard (droungarios of the vigla),?* and 


127 See Hunger 1978, 1:426-9. On realism in the writings of Eustathios see also 
Hunger 1968, 66-7. 

28 On both works see Hunger 1978, 1:419-26. 

7? Procopius, 1:365!977 [III 12/2-3]; 3739-5, 3747-375" [III 14/3-4 and 7-13]; 
4882-21 [TV 14/41]; and 2:1647-165P, 168*? [VI 4/1-5 and 19-20]; see also Hannes- 
tad 1960, 138, 182. 

20 On the participation of Leo the Deacon and Attaleiates in military expeditions 
see McGeer 1995, 360 and Hunger 1978, 1:384-5. 

BI Kinnamos, p. 241 [V]. Neumann (1888, 93-5, 98-9) believes that Kinnamos 
may also have fought as a soldier in the campaign of 1155/56. 

B2 KOMNENE, 2:223? [X 9/6]. 

133 KOMNENE, 3:175-6 [XIV 7/7]: yvepóvvov &vOpónov otpotevcapévev Kat’ ékeivo 
Kapo, kað’ öv oOuóc zathp t&v oxfiripov Pouxiov éxetAnrto, 

184 See Hunger 1978, 1:389, 416; A. Cutler & A. Kazhdan, “Skylitzes John” in ODB, 
3:1914; A. Kazhdan, “Zonaras, John” in ODB, 3:2229 with further bibliography. In 
truth, the post of droungarios of the vigla had lost much of its military character by 
the mid-11th C., see A. Kazhdan, “Droungarios tes viglas” in ODB, 1:663. 
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although their historical accounts are not free from fantastical hyper- 
bole in description of weapons,5 with due care it is possible to make 
successful use of them. The military connections of many such authors 
greatly raise the value of the descriptions they left behind. 


Literature 


Much information on Byzantine arms and armour can be found in 
poetry and epic literature. The Persian wars of Heraclius, his expedi- 
tion against the Avars and the defence of Constantinople in 626 by the 
patriarch Sergios are described in the epic poems of George of Pisidia. 
His panegyrics which were written in iambic trimeter: Expeditio 
Persica, Bellum Avaricum, Heraclias (praising the victory at Nineveh 
in 627), and other, shorter works served Theophanes as sources for the 
reign of Heraclius." George of Pisidia, who served as chartophylax 
(archivist) at the church of Hagia Sophia, participated in certain of the 
events that he describes, namely the first Persian campaign (622-23) 
and the defence of Constantinople against the Avars in 626.7 

A particularly valuable source of information on Byzantine weaponry 
is the heroic poem Digenes Akritas, which came into being between 
the tenth and thirteenth centuries. Of the surviving versions the most 
precise in terms of military terminology is the manuscript written in 
folk Demotic at the Escorial Library (Ms Gr. 496), dating from the 
end of the fifteenth century,'* but containing much earlier text, from 
the thirteenth century or even earlier tenth-century prototype for the 


135 See e.g. KOMNENE s account (3:1157? [XIII 8/3]) of Normans so solidly armoured 
that they could break through the walls of Babylon (KeAtdg yàp àvħp éxoyog piv 
&kordGyerog Kal Kav tetyog Siatetpyverse BoPvAdviov, &xopeBnkog 5é tod inxov 
&Ovppo torç £02A0v01 yívexo.) See also the description of Bardas Skleros’s duel with 
a brawny Rus’ during the war of 970 left by Lzo THE DEACON, p. 110572 [VI 13]: uio 
dé yeyevnuévng Aopnpüg thc SidEews, tHv Exrpavav tç Xxv0Gv, ueyfOet cópococ 
Koi ÓnAmv Acunpotnt. TepuKas TOV &AAMV k&pinpents, Kate TÒ ueroiyuiov TEPINEL, 
én’ KAKI tOds Etaipovs nibpovvóc. todtov Bápõaç ó XxAnpóc eEinnaccpevog nater 
KATY tis Keats, Kal péypi tod Cwottipog tò Eigog Sijdoace, ute tod xp&vouc orc 
EMUPKEGAVTOG, Ute TOD AapaKos thv cfi xetpóg eEx1aydvtog iaydv, À thv tod Eigovs 
TOM. 

136 For the use of George of Pisidia's works in later Byzantine literature see GEORGE 
Pisip., intro., pp. 59-62, 65-7. On the new metaphorical image of the ruler created by 
George of Pisidia in his works see Whitby 1994. 

17 See GEORGE PIsID., pp. 12-15. 

138 Watermarks on fols. 22-213 are dateable to 1485 and 1493, see the introduction 
to Dic. AKR., p. xx. 
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remaining versions.’ Despite the controversy surrounding its origins 
and dating, the epic gives a unique opportunity to view the image of 
a warrior saint through the lens of the heroic culture of the Empire's 
eastern frontiers. 

A number of other literary works have similar value in reconstruct- 
ing the weaponry of the Byzantines and the symbolic meaning they 
attributed to it. Most important are the scholia to the Iliad and the 
Odyssey compiled by Eustathios of Thessaloniki; the Capture of Crete 
written in c.962/3 in honour of Nikephoros II by Theodosius the 
Deacon;'^ and also the poetry of John Geometres (Kyriotes) dating 
from the late tenth century, and of Theodore Prodromos (c.1100-70) 
who was active under John II and Manuel I Komnenos.!? 


Non-Greek sources 


Sources from foreign states that were in direct contact (and often 
conflict) with the Empire provide a useful supplement to informa- 
tion on weapons in Byzantine literature. Of these, Arab sources are of 
the greatest importance. From the time of the battle of Yarmuk (636) 
until the ninth century the Arabs were Byzantium's chief opponent, 
and left behind numerous descriptions of Greek soldiery. Of special 
interest is the work of Al-Mutanabbi (915-965), regarded in the Arab 
world as one of the greatest poets of all time. While at the court of 
the Hamdanid emir Sayf al-Dawla (lit. “Sword of the State’) during 
the years 948-57, he composed numerous panegyrics extolling the 
almost annual wars fought by this ruler in the years 950-56 against 


139 The primal character of the popular Escorial version in relation to the con- 
taminated Grottaferrata redaction was proposed by S. Alexiou in the introduction 
to his edition of the work, see BacíAeic Avyeviic Axpivac (kati tÒ yeuóypaqoo toO 
"Eckopi&A) koi tò Acua tod Apuoópn (Poroy DiBAvoOfyn 5) AGńvæ 1985. As is 
evident from the findings in the conference report: Digenes Akrites. New Approaches 
to Byzantine Heroic Poetry, ed. R. Beaton and D. Ricks, London 1993, all the versions 
may have developed independently, and the Escorial version should not be regarded 
as the model for the others. 

140 See De Creta capta, ed. U. Criscuolo, Leipzig 1979 (= LEO THE DEACON, 261- 
306). 

141 [n his epigrams John Geometres describes the wars with the Rus’ and the Bul- 
gars; of even greater interest to us are his descriptions of the images of warrior saints. 
On his works see Scheidweiler (1952); for biographical information see Hunger 1978, 
1:83, 

19 Qn Theodore's poem devoted to the sword of one of Manuel I Komnenos's offic- 
ers, Alexios Kontostephanos, see Kolias 1988, 147. 
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the Byzantines and their commander, whom he calls ‘the Domestikos’ 
(probably Domestic of the scholai, Bardas Phokas).'* 

A description of the Great Palace, the capital’s churches, and the 
imperial guards participating in court ceremonies was left by Harun 
ibn Yahya, who was held prisoner in Constantinople in around 913. 
His account is a valuable supplement to the descriptions of court cer- 
emony left by Porphyrogennetos. 

A late (written towards the end of the twelfth century) but impor- 
tant source for us is the military treatise dedicated to Saladin: Tabsira 
Arbab al-Lubab, the author of which was an Armenian from Alexandria, 
Murda ibn Ali ibn Al-Tarsusi.'^ Unlike Byzantine authors his work 
has much on the methods of weapons’ manufacture, and also contains 
information relating to the equipment of the Greek army. 

Among the Armenian sources of note is the History of Heraclius 
written by Bishop Sebeos towards the end of the seventh century.’ 
This work covers the period from Maurice to the reign of Constans 
II (641-668) and describes Byzantium’s wars against the Persians and 
the Arabs. Sebeos presents the Byzantine army from an Armenian per- 
spective and mentions items of Imperial military attire that appeared 
unusual to his eyes. 

The early Russian literature and works by western authors, which 
are in Latin and Old French, provide only a little information, and 
this is of limited value for research on the equipment of the Byzantine 
army. The Russian Primary Chronicle was edited in around 1113 by 
Nestor, a monk from the Monastery of the Caves in Kiev, and provides 
much of interest on the customs of the Rus’ (for example the oath 
sworn on their weapons by Oleg, Igor and Sviatoslav along with 
their pagan troops when concluding peace treaties with the Greeks 


43 A French translation of Al-Mutanabbi's verse is published by VasiLIEV, 
2/2:304-48. 

14 See VASILIEV, 2/2:379 and a French translation of his account on 380-94. For 
an English translation see A. Vasiliev, “Haran ibn Yahya and his description of Con- 
stantinople”, SemKond, 5 (1932): 149-63. 

“45 On the author and his work see AL-Tarsusi, pp. 103-5. As a source for studies 
on Byzantine weaponry, Al-Tarsusi’s text has so far been used only by Kolias 1988, 
196; and recently by Nicolle 2002, 179, 203-5 (with translation of a few extracts). 

“6 On Sebeos’s work, its importance, and related bibliog., see R.W. Thomson, 
“Sebeos” in ODB, 3:1863 and also the introduction by Thomson and Howard-John- 
ston, SEBEOS, pp. xxxiii-Ixxvii. 
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in 907, 945 and 971),’” but it contains no useful descriptions of the 
Byzantine army. A little information on customs relating to the laying 
up of weapons in the churches of Constantinople is contained in the 
account of Antony of Novgorod's visit to the city. Of similar char- 
acter is the description by Liutprand, Bishop of Cremona (c.920-972), 
in an account, rather critical of the Greeks, of his second embassy to 
Byzantium (4 June-2 October 968); the mission ended in a fiasco for 
Liutprand, who was negotiating on behalf of Otto I (962-73) for the 
hand of Nikephoros Phokas's daughter for his son, the future emperor 
Otto II (973-83). Also useful in this respect are the accounts of two 
participants of the Fourth Crusade, Robert de Clari and Geoffrey de 
Villehardouin. 

From our cursory survey of the written texts it is evident that they 
constitute our basic resource for reconstructing the appearance of sol- 
diers in Byzantium, essential for any analysis of the images of warrior 
saints. To supplement this we may be able to use images of weap- 
onry in art, but only where the depicted items do not rely on an older 
iconographic tradition but instead represent the actual equipment of 
soldiers used in the imperial army. In view of this, we will need to 
establish which categories of representations in Byzantine art can be 
regarded as faithful illustrations of real military equipment. 


ICONOGRAPHICAL SOURCES 


In our search for historically reliable iconographical representations 
in Middle Byzantine art, which is known to be strongly infused with 
Classical elements, ^ the most useful approach would seem to be to 


147 NESTOR, p. 13 [The Greeks] yznosasme camu kpecmo, a Ozeza eoduma u Myxili 
ezo Ha pomy; no Pycckowy 3aKOHY KnNawach opyxvems ceoume, U Iepynowe 60205 
ceouMe, u Bozocowe ckomnuwe 602045, u ymeepouma Mup.; (p. 22) A nekpewenas 
Pyco nonaza:mo wuumobi C803 U Mewb cao? HAZU, o6py4 ceo U npouas opyxcos, Oa KRE- 
nymca o ecemb, sxe Cymo nanucana Ha xapamou cell, xpauumu ome Mzopa...; (p. 31) 
Ame nu ome MbXb CAMDXd npewepedenbixo HE COXPAHUMD, AID HCE U CO MHOI0 U no00 
mnow: 0a UMbemMs Knamey om Boza, es ezo xe Bopyemd, 6b Tepynau eb Bonoca ckoms 
60za, u Oa 6yOewe xonomu AKO 3onomo, U ceouMe opyXbeMo Oa NCOUEHU YEM. 

148 See above, n. 52. 

“9 Many Byzantine artists who reached back to the styles and iconographic for- 
mulas established in antiquity are enumerated, e.g. by Weitzmann 1981, and Maguire 
1994, the latter esp. on classicizing depictions in bas-reliefs, with a bibliog. of the 
problem in n. 1. On mythological subjects in the art of the Macedonian renaissance 
in book illustration (and on ivory caskets) see also Weitzmann 1984. Parani (2003, 
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look for miniatures that illustrate the events described in historical 
works. The character of this type of depiction is, by nature, closest to 
the realities of life.^? Unfortunately, in the art of the Eastern Empire 
and its cultural milieu only three sets of miniature illuminations to 
historical texts have survived. Of these, only the illustrations in the 
Synopsis historiarum of John Skylitzes can be of any great assistance 
in establishing how soldiers of the Komnenian period were armed and 
attired. The other two works: the illuminated manuscripts of Slavic 
translations of George the Monk’s Historia syntomos which dates 
from the turn of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, ™ and of the 
Chronicle of Constantine Manasses from the fourteenth century” in 
view of their late date and the environments in which the illustrations 
were executed can serve only as comparative material when analysing 
the Skylitzes manuscript. 

The manuscript codex of the Synopsis historiarum of John Skylitzes 
is currently in the Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid (Matritiensis Vitr. 
26-2). The work, which for the sake of brevity is commonly termed 
the Madrid Skylitzes, contains 574 miniatures that directly illustrate 
the text, which is written on the same pages. More than half of the 
miniatures depict armies in battle, pursuits after the enemy, retreats, 
sieges, and individual warriors in military attire appearing at the impe- 
rial court. The Codex’s origins have been linked with Constantinople 
(miniatures on fols. 1-87 and 230-32) and southern Italy (fols. 96-186 
and 195-229). It is currently believed that the miniatures were painted 
in the 1130s by three or four illuminators at least, and were modelled 
on a sumptuous example in the imperial library. The manuscript then 
appears to have reached the Sicilian court of the Normans as a gift 


143-4) points out the limited information value of military figures depicted in Old 
and New Testament scenes (typically Massacre of the Innocents and Passion cycles). 
On the reception and use of models from antique sculpture see Mango (1963), who 
however (pp. 64-6) points out the mimetic function of art as especially valued in intel- 
lectual circles. 

10 Parani (2003, 102 and n. 4) is sceptical of the value of the Madrid Skylitzes mini- 
atures, regarding them as conventional. 

73 The Russian MS was commissioned by Grand Prince Michael of Tver, and is 
held in the collections of the Theological Academy in Moscow, shelf mark no 100, see 
Popova 1984, no. 17. 

12 The codex, which is stored in the Vatican Library (Cod. Slav. II), is dated by 
Duichev (1962, 27) to the mid-14th C. (probably c.1344) and is connected with the 
patronage of Ivan Alexander of Bulgaria. 
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from John II Komnenos to Roger II (1130-54), where the decoration 
of the codex was completed." 

The arms and armour depicted in the Madrid manuscript do not, 
of course, illustrate objects from the time of the events described by 
Skylitzes, nor from the period in which the chronicle was written down; 
they may refer only to the period when the miniaturists were working 
on the codex (or its prototype). A similar mechanism can be observed, 
for example, with the Bulgarian manuscript of the Manasses manu- 
script, where the fourteenth-century miniaturist depicted warriors at 
ancient Troy fighting in plate armour, bascinets with mail aventails 
and kite shields that were contemporary to him. (He also portrays, 
in similar equipment, the armies of Heraclius and the Persians, the 
troops of Nikephoros I and Leo the Armenian during their struggles 
with the Bulgars under Krum, the Rus' and Greeks during the wars 
of 967-72, and finally Basil II's expedition against the Bulgarian tsar 
Samuel.)!*4 

Thor Ševčenko has also shown on the basis of five images of Sviatoslav 
in the Madrid Skylitzes, that the illuminators did not reproduce the 
actual physiognomical features and costume of the Russian prince, 
which are described by Leo the Deacon and even by Skylitzes himself 


153 The hands of three artists working in Constantinople or Sicily have been dis- 
cerned by Pomar (1964), a division accepted by Hoffmeyer (1966, 36-40); Cirac 
Estopafian (1965, 1:29-31, 37-40) prefers a (perhaps excessive) total of six artists, 
while Tsamakda (2002, 373-8) sees seven, two of whom she links with Byzantium 
and five with the western school. Grabar (1971) and after him Walter (1975, 138) 
and Grabar/Manoussacs (1979, 12-14, 174, nn. 3 and 9 on p. 8) believe the codex was 
created towards the end of the 13th C. and is an original work that probably came 
into being in Palermo, as is suggested by Western and Arabic elements in the mini- 
atures. This dating is corrected, on the basis of the palaeographic findings of Wilson 
(1978) and the unpublished comparative studies of G. Cavallo, by Ševčenko (1984), 
who believes the miniatures were painted in the mid-12th C. and should be treated 
as faithful copies of a Byzantine original. The dating was further narrowed by Cavallo 
(2000, 150-1) who besides illuminators workshops in Palermo admits that the codex 
may have originated in the scriptoria of the Monastery of San Salvatore in Messina, 
or even in Calabria. Recently, Havice (2002, 35) has proposed that the miniatures of 
Master I were painted in Constantinople, and the additional illustrations were added 
to the codex by two other, less independent illuminators. Boeck (2009, 41) points out 
the un-orthodox treatment of themes connected with the end of the Iconoclast con- 
troversy and so argues in favour of a Sicilian origin for the whole manuscript. 

13 The Trojan War is illustrated on fol. 41r; the wars of Heraclius on fols. 122r-v; 
the wars with Khan Krum on fols. 145r, 147r, 148v, 150r, 172v, 174r; the wars with 
the Rus’ on fol. 178r and v; Basil IT at Pliska on fol. 183r and in battle against Samuel’s 
army on 183v. See Duichev 1962, figs. 20, 42-43, 50, 53-54, 60—61, 63—66, and also 
the pseudo-facsimile of the codex: Manasses, passim. 
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instead he is portrayed as a Varangian mercenary, borrowing from a 
model known to the artists from their everyday life.’ It can therefore 
be assumed that the Madrid Skylitzes miniatures, particularly the por- 
tion of them originating in Byzantium, constitute a reliable source on 
the appearance of the imperial army in the days of the Komnenoi, and 
that they can be used for comparative research on the images of the 
warrior saints.'°° 

An important study resource on the role of weapons as insignia is 
provided by the illustrations in the Notitia dignitatum. These show 
items of weaponry attributed to the various Roman offices and shield 
emblems of the numerous Roman military formations stationed 
throughout the Roman Empire. Although the oldest surviving minia- 
tures are in manuscripts in the Bodleian Library in Oxford (Ms. Canon. 
Misc. 378) and the Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris (Ms. lat. 9661)}°’ that 
were painted in the Renaissance or early-modern period and which 
are themselves copies of a now lost Carolingian manuscript, the close 
relationship of the images to the text allows one to assume that they 
follow rather faithfully the illustrations that must have accompanied 
one of the late Classical redactions of the treatise. 


55 See Ševčenko (1965, esp. 711-12), who believes that in certain cases the min- 
iaturists may have made use of older models or even of pure invention. The stylis- 
tic similarities of the Madrid Skylitzes miniatures to those in Greek codices (Par. gr. 
510; Vat. gr. 746; and Topkapi 8) as well as in 12th-C. Coptic works is noticed by 
Hoffmeyer 1966, 36-7. 

1 ‘The weaponry depicted in the MS is analyzed by Hoffmeyer 1966, 41-152. In 
the present work I refer mainly to Tsamakda's 2002 edition, although there is a useful 
earlier study by Cirac Estopafian with a full set of monochrome reproductions in vol. 
1 "Reproductiones y miniatures". For doubts on the reliability of the miniatures cf. 
Bjernholt/James 2007, 52-3. 

17 For reproductions of the Paris miniatures see: Notitia Dignitatum Imperii Rom- 
ani, ed. H. Omont, Paris 1911; C.N. Faleiro, La Notitia Dignitatum: nueva edición 
crítica y comentario histórico, (Nueva Roma 25), Madrid 2005. 
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ORIGINS OF THE IMAGE OF THE WARRIOR SAINT 


The turn of the third and fourth centuries saw the intense persecution 
of Christians, particularly during the reigns of Diocletian (284-305), 
Maximian (285-310) and Maximinus Daia (306-13), the last of whom 
is regularly equated in the hagiographic accounts with Maximian.' 
Among the Christians martyred at this time there were, according to 
the hagiographic texts, a number of soldiers who had refused to wor- 
ship the gods or the emperor (though they had not refused military 
service). Members of this group include Theodore Teron,’ George,’ 


1 Walter (2003a, 266, 292) also lists these emperors along with Julian the Apostate 
as prototypes for the character of Maximian; he further points out that a long period 
usually passed between a saint’s martyrdom and the writing down of his Passion or 
Miracles, thereby reducing the reliability of such texts. 

2 According to Gregory of Nyssa’s homily [BHG 1760], Theodore was a military 
recruit, who came from the East along with his tagma to where Gregory was living, 
Cavarnos, 10/1:654* (= MPG, 46:741): 88 éxeiBev mpd SnArtiKods KataAdyous, otto 
Leta Too ióíov téyuatos npóc thv huetépav SéBy xópav, cfi; yeepwiig dvaradoens 
101g Otpatibtats évVOdSe Tape x&v Kpatodvt@v Ova Oetonc. There, after setting fire 
to the Temple of Cybele in Pontic Amaseia he was himself burnt to death on the 
order of the emperor Maximian. According to the later texts of Chrysippos, presby- 
ter of Jerusalem (died 479) [BHG 1765c, d], John Mauropous (mid-11th C.) [BHG 
1770-1772], Ouranos [BHG 1762m] and other authors, Theodore is already widely 
called “Teron (recruit—on the military class of teipmvag and the opinions of ancient 
authors on it see Lypos, pp. 74-76” [I 12/48]), see AS Novembris, 4:23, 40, 59; 
HALKIN 1962a, 314; while certain versions of his passion state that he was martyred 
during the rule of Maximian and Maximinus (Delehaye 1909, 127!, 136’). The latest 
findings on the dating of the various hagiographic accounts are presented by Walter 
1999, 165-70; and 2003, 45-8, esp. n. 7 (where he is in favour of the authenticity of 
Gregory of Nyssa's Encomium). 

* According to the earliest preserved, 10th-C. version of the legend of George, he 
was the grandson of John, the governor of Cappadocia, and son of Kira Theognosta, 
daughter of the doux of Diosopolis (Lydda) (or according to another version, the son 
of Anastasius from Cappadocia and Theobasta from Lydda). Despite his young age he 
commanded a formation of five thousand troops, equivalent in numbers to a legion 
(see the English translation of the Coptic text by WALLIS BUDGE, p. 57, and also 33-4); 
meanwhile in the Syrian text he appears as tribune of the army serving in Cappado- 
cia, see the summary in WaLLis BUDaGz, p. 50, on the basis of the English translation 
by J.E. Matzke, "Contributions to the History of the Legend of Saint George", vols. 
1-2 in Publications of the Modern Language Association, vol. 17 (1903). In the Greek 
version of his Passio [BHG 670g] George is called a komes (by Dadianos 6 xouns) 
see Canart 1982, 98° (= Krumbacher 1911, 160), while Symeon Metaphrastes in his 
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the five martyrs of Sebaste,* Sergios and Bakchos,* Hieron, Merkourios,’ 


Menologion even describes him as kóunç tod voupépa (MPG, 115:144 and Synaxarium 
CPL, 623-6). On the earliest passage of George’s Life (including the dependence of 
the Ethiopian redaction on an earlier, lost Greek version) see Myslivec 1934, 304; 
Mazal 1990, 102-4; Frend 1982; while on early references in the Life of St Theodore 
of Sykeon see Walter 1995, 296-9, 317; and 2003, 115-17. The saint’s executioner, the 
pagan king Dadianos (who appears in various references) is not a historical figure 
and is sometimes identified with Maximinus Daia or alternatively with Diocletian 
who appears in later versions of the Passio. On the martyrdom of George see also 
the reference by KEpRENOS (1:4641*75); and for more on the early references, e.g. by 
Ammianus Marcellinus, by Pope Gelasius (from 494), and in Syrian church inscrip- 
tions, see WALLIS BUDGE, pp. 8-17; and Marković 1995, 583. Both Rystenko (1909, 
459) and Walter (2003, 111-12, 122, n. 85) draw attention to the popularity of George 
in Georgia, noticing his connection with the local moon-war god, although Walter 
rules out an identification with St Nino. More generally on St George's hagiography 
and cult see also Ivanov 2003, 59-67. 

* According to legend Eustratios Kyriskes served as skinarios in the army of the 
comes of Lysia in the time of Diocletian, and after confessing his faith was tortured and 
killed along with four companions, the priest Auxentios and his converts Eugenius, 
Mardarios and Orestes (see the short description by Metaphrastes, MPG, 116:468-505 
[BHG, 646-646c], and also on the five martyrs: Mouriki 1985, 1:144-7; Weitzmann 
1979 and Halkin 1970). Orestes is depicted in art as a military saint and is venerated 
on 13 December like the others of the group, but he should not be identified with 
the Cappadocian martyr from Tyana of that name (a physician by trade, venerated 
in Constantinople on 10 November); cf. AS Novembris, 4:391-9, and also the legend 
included in it on the martyrs of Sebaste on p. 392. 

* According to the Passio [BHG 1624] written shortly after the erection of their 
first martyrion by Alexander of Hierapolis (before 431), Sergios and Bakchos held 
the posts of primicerius and secundarius in the schola gentilium, and after refusing to 
offer sacrifices to Zeus were beheaded on the order of ‘Maximian’, who is identified 
with Maximinus Daia rather than with Galerius or Julian the Apostate, see Gheyen 
1895 (although Woods [1997, 344] favours Julian); Key Fowden 1999, 8-17; Walter 
2003a, 147-55 (together with a description of the spread of the cult and early ico- 
nography), esp. 147-8, where he draws attention to the vision described in the Passio 
antiquior where Bakchos (who had been beheaded earlier) appears clad in military 
attire to Sergios. See also the version of the Passio according to Metaphrastes (MPG, 
115:1005—32). A third version of the Passio is preserved in the 10/11th-C. Cod. Sinait. 
497 and also in Cod. Athon Laurae A 50, which dates from AD 1039 [BHG 1624b]. 

* The earliest (possibly 6th-C.) text of the Passio of Hieron (BHG 749)—according 
to which he was a vineyard labourer who was forced to serve in Diocletian's army, 
was converted in jail and suffered death along with his companions in Melitena in 
Cappadocia—is published in Passio S. Hieronis et sociis martyribus Melitinae in Arme- 
nia, AS Novembris, 3:329—39; see also Synaxarium CPL, 199-201, 203-4, which states 
they were venerated in Constantinople on 7 November, and also a later version in 
Metaphrastes (MPG, 116:109-20). Walter (2003a, 177-8) summarizes the legend, 
which he considers as a completely false compilation of various hagiographic threads. 
Hieron's cult always had a local character connected with Cappadocia (Jolivet-Lévy 
1992, 205-08, 218). Parani (2003, 154) notes the existence of a hagiographic tradition 
that Hieron was a ‘vine-dresser’ rather than a soldier. 

” According to the Greek versions of his Passio ([BHG 1274] Delehaye 1909, 234- 
42; and [BHG 1275] Brnon, pp. 27-39, and also Metaphrastes [BHG 1276] Dele- 
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Menas,? Eustathios,’ Artemios,” and many others." Although in the 


haye 243-58), Merkourios was a soldier serving in the guard of the Noumera (BINON 
p. 29) or in the arithmos Martisis (Delehaye, 235'*”°) during the time of the emperor 
Decius (249-51) and Valerian (probably the consul of that name). After refusing to 
make a sacrifice to Artemis, Merkourios was tortured and killed in Palestinian Cae- 
sarea. Traces of his military function can be found already in the Legend of the slaying 
of Julian the Apostate, see the Latin translation of the Syrian legend dated to 502-32 
published by Peeters (1921, 79-81) and also the earliest Greek version in MALALAs, 
2579-2589 [XIII 25-26]. The blood-stained spear with which Merkourios appeared 
to Basil after killing Julian is also mentioned by John of Damascus (c.650-753) in 
his First homily on images (KorTER, 2:161'7? [I 601). Walter recently (2003a, 107-8) 
proposed linking the legend not with Merkourios but with Kyrion, one of the Forty 
Martyrs of Sebaste (Syrian ‘Mar’ meaning ‘Lord’ [a sign of respect given to bishops 
and saints] + Gk. Kyrios, from which Merkourios). See also the Coptic version of 
his Passio preserved in a 9th-C. MS (although its prototype may date back to the 
6th C.) and the enkomion of Acacius of Caesarea, which also contains an account of 
the death of Julian the Apostate (ORLANDI, 20-40 and 50-70"). The early sources are 
discussed by Curta (1995, 111-13) and Walter (2003a, 101-2). On the development 
of the cult of Merkourios in Benevento (from the 7th C.) and Egypt, and also on the 
doubts as to his historicity see Delehaye (1909, 91-102, esp. n. 1), who discusses the 
various legends. 

* Romanos the Melodist (who died after 555) in his hymn (probably based on an 
earlier source) and successive versions of the Passio, including the earliest attributed 
to Athanasios of Alexandria ([BHG 1250-1271d]; MELopos, vol. 2, song 75; Krum- 
bacher 1909, 2, 5; ACTA MEN; and Synaxarium CPL, 211, 470) state that Menas was 
an Egyptian who served in Phrygia during the reign of Diocletian (in the cohort of 
Rutiliaci), and after adopting the Christian faith, was beheaded in 295 in Kotyaion in 
Phrygia, or alternatively in Alexandria during the rule of Maximinus. Walter (2003a, 
181-2, 188-9) distinguishes as many as four saints of this name, but recognizes the 
‘Egyptian’ Menas as the most popular of those depicted in art. In a later, perhaps 11th- 
C., redaction [BHG 1251] Menas is said to be of noble birth (Kazhdan 1985). On the 
two chief saints of thís name and the connection of the Egyptian Menas to ancient 
mythology, as well as his (Egyptian) cult, and also the transfer of relics to Constan- 
tinople by Basil I see Delehaye 1910 (with extensive bibliog.); and Markovié 1995, 
611-14. See also Ward Perkins 1949; Kiss 1967; and Kiss 1970. The post-Iconoclast 
non-military iconography of the Egyptian Menas and Menas Kallikelados (the *well- 
speaking) has recently been analysed by Woodfin (2006, 132-42) who claims there 
were only two Menases. 

° According to the legend of Eustathios preserved in late redactions [BHG 641] (AS 
Septembris, 6:123-35), of Metaphrastes [BHG 642] (Acra Eust) and in the 9th/10th 
C. laudatio of Niketas the Paphlagonian [BHG 643] (MPG, 105:376-417) he was origi- 
nally an army commander (6 &pyov tHv otpatiwtiKév) under Trajan (98-117) with 
the name Placidas, who after seeing a vision of Christ while out hunting, converted 
along with his whole family, changing his name to Eustathios (in reality merely a 
Greek translation of his Latin name) and thereby fell into the emperor's disfavour. 
Rehabilitated, he took part in an expedition, during which he was called on to make 
a sacrifice to the gods, but refused, and after numerous tortures, was burned on the 
emperor's order in a bronze bull (See also Synaxarium CPL, 61). On the populariza- 
tion of the cult of St Eustathios in Georgia in connection with Persian persecutions 
and the appearance in the 6th C. of a Persian martyr from Mtskheta of the same name, 
see Velmans 1985, 41—2. On links with Sasanian iconography and connections of the 
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case of certain of this group of saints one can observe a very rapid 
growth in their popularity and cult,” initially their military status 
was hardly drawn attention to in the hagiography, and even less so 
in art.” 


image of the saint with Zoroastrianism see Saltykov 1985, 9-12; while on the use of 
Indian tales from the 3rd C. BC (authored by Yataki) and from the 5th C. AD on the 
incarnation of Bhudda as a stag and the king who hunted him see Delehaye 1966, 
234-7. The iconography of Eustathios’ vision in Cappadocian art and in Byzantine 
MSS is discussed by Coumoussi 1985. Walter (2003a, 163—5, also n. 6 with further 
bibliog.) regards the legend as untrue, and sees the popularity of Eustathios's vision 
depicted in early (7th-C.) Cappadocian and Georgian art as evidence that the roots of 
his cult should be sought beyond the Empire's eastern frontiers. 

1 According to his Passio composed in the period 660-68, Artemios was the 
administrator of Egypt and suffered a martyr's death on the order of Julian the Apos- 
tate ([BHG 169y-174e]; AS Novembris, 8:856-84; KOTTER, 5:183-245; and Walter 
2003a, 191-4). 

1 Several groups of military saints have been identified: Callistratus, Probus, Tara- 
chus and Andronicus, Victor, Juventinian and Maximian, and Maurice along with the 
Theban legion (Delehaye 1909, 2-3); also Varus, Christopher, Theagones, Ignatios of 
Antioch and Marcellus (Woods 1996, 177-85; with core bibliog.); additionally, Alex- 
ander of Rome, Niketas, Lupus and Trophimos (Markovié 1995, 607-11, 617-19); 
these and many other military saints who enjoyed lesser popularity are covered in 
Walter's monograph (2003a, 213-60). 

? Eg. in the case of the cult of St George, the spread of which from the 4th to 
6th centuries is described by Howell 1969, 124-8; Walter 1995, 302-10, 314-19; and 
2003a, 112-14. Many early Palestinian inscriptions with the names Theodore, George 
and also Bakchos and Sergios are published by Meimaris (1986, 117-19, 124-28 and 
131-32). Sergios was martyred in the town of Resafa, which the Passio of 514 and 
EvAGRIUS, p. 228 [IV 28] call ‘Sergiopolis’, after it had been renamed in his honour 
by Anastasius I (Walter 1999, 179, n. 74). Resafa, and Lydda where George died, were 
termed Sergiopolis and Georgioupolis by George of Cyprus in his 7th-C. Descriptio 
orbis Romani (Key Fowden 1999, 92-3, n. 150; Delehaye 1909, 47). These names 
did not ultimately catch on, but they are evidence of the status of the martyria of 
these saints in the 6th and 7th centuries. St Menas's cult centre was at Abu Mina 
(‘St Menas’) in Egypt, where the Emperor Zeno (474-91) erected a new basilica over 
his martyrion in ordered to revive the pilgrim traffic (Kaufmann 1910; Hahn 1997, 
1088, fig. 4); while St Menas's church in the third region of Constantinople is listed 
in the Nor. Dien. (p. 233) among the earliest twelve churches in the capital, see also 
Janin (1934, 340—2; and 1969, 333—5, 443-4) on the churches dedicated to Menas in 
Constantinople in the 5th or 6th C. (on the legend of the translation of the relics to 
the capital see Delehaye 1910). The Coptic collection of Miracles of St Merkourios 
(ORLANDI, 567°-57* [13]) states that the emperor Constantine ordered the erection of 
martyria of the saint in all regions and eparchies and to place in them icons with his 
likeness, to pray to him, and also to place images of Merkourios in many places in 
Rome as the patron saint of the town. See also Walter 2003a, 266-9. 

? No images of the warrior saints in military attire are known from the period 
directly after the end of the persecutions and Constantine I's Edict of Toleration in 
313. A saint, probably Theodore, is depicted spearing a dragon with a cross with a long 
haft on a Coptic textile fragment from Akhmim (currently in the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art; USA), which was initially dated to the 4th C. by Aufhauser (1911, 171, fig. 2c; 
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The earliest hagiographic texts that speak of martyrs as soldiers 
date from the sixth and seventh centuries, as do the first images of 
them in military attire. Some of these texts are today regarded as 
unreliable; others are viewed as fictional creations of folk literature 
describing persons who never existed historically. To the group of 
military saints were then added martyrs who initially had no martial 
links, such as Prokopios of Caesarea, Demetrios of Thessaloniki, and 


who also incorrectly identified the saint as George), but is currently thought to be 
from the 5th/6th C. (Gorecki, 233, fig. 27), or even the 6th C. (Maguire 1996, 124-6, 
figs. 109, 110). In the earliest depictions, the military martyrs always appear in 'civil- 
ian’ garb, see e.g.: St Theodore in the apse of the church of Sts Kosmas and Damianos 
in Rome (526-30), on a 6th-C. icon in the Bode Museum, Berlin, on a 7th-C. mosaic 
in the church of St Demetrios in Thessaloniki, and together with George(?) on a 6th-C. 
icon in St Catherine's Monastery on Mt Sinai (Charalampides 1991, 120-4, figs. 1-3, 
6-8 — Mavrodinova 1969, figs. 1-2). Even Sergios and Bakchos are both customar- 
ily depicted in a chlamys with a tablion but unarmed (e.g. N.P. Ševčenko, “Icon of 
SS Sergios and Bacchos" and “Bowl with bust of St Sergios or St Bacchos” in Age of 
Spirituality, pp. 548-9; Key Fowden 1999, figs. 1-4). In the hagiographic literature it 
is also rare to find these saints described as ‘military’. St George appears as a military 
saint with a sword in hand only in the early-7th-C. Life of St Theodore of SYKEON, 
p. 8; see also Walter 1995, 299; and 2003, 116. Meanwhile, St Theodore is already 
called a ‘soldier of Christ (tod Xpiotod otpotimtns) and a ‘recruit’ (vedAextos) by 
Gregory of Nyssa in the homily in his honour (CavARNOS, 10/1:67°, 64? (= MPG, 
46:741, 744). Gregory also mentions a cycle adorning the saint’s sanctuary illustrat- 
ing his heroic deeds and martyrdom, see CAVARNOS, 10/1:63°* (= MPG, 46:737, see 
also the English translation in Manco, 36-7). On the other hand, the legend which 
originated only in 754, or as late as 934 ([BHG 1764] Delehaye 1909, 1947 (V 9]; and 
its expanded version by Ouranos (HALKIN 1962a, 21-2 [13]), in which the dead Theo- 
dore appears to the painter so that he can paint his icon which had been ordered by 
St Eusebia (probably identical with the founder of the saint’s martyrium in Euchaita 
who had been rescued from a dragon), and although he is described as a otpati@tns 
returning from campaign, this does not indicate for certain that he was depicted in 
military attire; similarly, the identification of Eusebia's icon with the one described 
by John Mauropous (see below, n. 206) must remain hypothetical; cf. Marković 1995, 
574-5; Walter 1999, 167 (with arguments for an earlier dating of the text); Walter 
2003a, 47 (considering the costume as military); and see also Maguire 1996, 22. A 
Coptic collection of miracles of Merkourios dating probably from the 6th C., also 
mentions a commission placed with an artist for an icon of this saint, this time how- 
ever holding a lance in his right hand, see ORLANDI, p. 9455?! [39]. 

^ See below, p. 74ff. Adomnan of Hy, who relates an account of the visit to the 
Holy Land by Arculf, a bishop from Gaul, in c.683/4 mentions that the latter com- 
mended himself and his mount into the protection of St George at his sanctuary in 
Lydda (ARCULF, 290-1 [III 3-4]). 

5 See the compilation made by Walter 2003a, 261-5. 

1$ EusxpiUs (1:329 [I 1-2]), in his earliest version of On Palestinian martyrs, is 
the earliest author to refer to Prokopios, as the first Christian to suffer death during 
the persecutions of Diocletian and Flavian in 303. He makes no mention, however, 
of the saint's profession as a soldier. More detailed Latin and Syrian redactions and 
martyrdom accounts modelled on them, among which the earliest to have survived is 
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Nestor.” This came about both as a result of changes in the attitude of 


in an 11th-C. MS, state that he was a lector and exorcist at the church in Scythopolis 
([BHG 1576, 1582d]; Delehaye 1909, 77-9, 214-27, esp. 217° [VII]). Only in the 
second, 8th-C. version of the legend [BHG 1577-78] Prokopios (originally a pagan 
named Neanias), thanks to the intercession of his mother Theodosia, was appointed 
by Diocletian as governor (doux) of Antioch, and with a cross which was made in 
accordance with a vision (modelled on the visions of St Paul and Constantine) he 
defeated six thousand warriors of Agarenas (a name derived from the biblical Hagar, 
which suggests they were Arabs) and when subsequently imprisoned he converts 
numerous soldiers. Turned in by his mother he is killed on Diocletian's order, and 
on being welcomed into heaven by Christ is given his new name, Prokopios (see 
e.g. Delehaye 1909, 228-33 [VIII]; AS Iulii, 2:556-76 [BHG 1579], HALKIN 1962, 
esp. 179-81 [BHG 1580], with discussion of the legend and bibliog. on pp. 82-5; 
Walter 2003a, 94-6; Gabeli¢ 2005, 528-31). According to Delehaye (1909, 85-7), the 
legend of Neanias the soldier had been linked with Prokopios even before the Second 
Council of Ephesus. In turn, Ovcharov (2003, 16) proposes separating the exorcist 
condemned to death in Cappadocian Caesarea in Diocletian's persecutions from the 
warrior introduced to the Synaxaria in the 8th C., who was popularized only by 
Symeon Metaphrastes. 

1 The cult of Demetrios—according to the Syrian martyrologium of 411—a deacon 
and martyr from Sirmium (now Sremska Mitrovica) was transferred along with the 
seat of the prefect of Illyricum to Thessaloniki in 442-43, though no translation of his 
relics took place (Vickers 1974, 337-48). It was only there at the turn of the 6th and 
7th centuries, under the influence of the Slavo-Avar invasions, that the saint became 
a soldier defending the town from invaders as is stated in the collection of the saint’s 
miracles penned by bishop John (1st quarter of 7th C.) and in a anonymous collec- 
tion written a few dozen years later, see Lemerle 1981, passim (cf. Walter's outdated 
hypothesis [1973, 174-6] that Demetrios's transformation into a warrior took place in 
Constantinople and not before the time of Basil I); see also the texts of the Miracles: 
Mir DEM, pp. 135'°”, 1571575. 177*°-1787, 195?7, 216°, 21975—220* [T: 13/120, 14/161, 
II: 1/188, 3/220, 4/260—61, 275-76; and the English résumé with short analysis by Cor- 
mack (1985a, 60-74). Walter 2003a, 70-2, this time correctly draws attention to the 
military character of the saint's intervention in the 13th and 14th miracles in Bishop 
John's collection. Of special interest is the 16th miracle in the second collection (pp. 
237-41 [BHG 522]) which describes how Cyprian, the Bishop of Thenai in Africa, 
who was freed from imprisonment among the Slavs by a soldier called Demetrios, 
recognized his saviour on an icon in a church. The same topos of recognizing a saintly 
helper as Demetrios thanks to his image also appears in the Homily on the Annuncia- 
tion attributed to Leo the Mathematician, which describes Demetrios and the Virgin 
curing a deaf-mute Jewish girl who recognizes him from an icon (A. Kazhdan, “Leo 
the Mathematican" in ODB, 2:1217). In the Passio Altera dating from the 9th C., 
Demetrios appears as exceptor (secretary) and anthypathos (proconsul) of Hellas and 
a commander (see [BHG 497]; Delehaye 1909, 259-63 [= AS, Oct., vol. IV, p. 90; 
MPG, 116:1173]; and Walter 2003a, 69). Early mosaics in the church of the martyr in 
Thessaloniki depict him in a Roman consul’s attire, namely chlamys with tablion (see 
Cormack 1985, figs. 15, 29, 30, 32, 34, 36, 40, 42, and the extensive "Demetriological' 
bibliography to the year 1985 on pp. 121-2). Also ‘militarized’ along with Demetrios 
was his colleague Nestor, who appears in the Passion of Demetrios as the vanquisher 
of one of the emperor Maximian's gladiators, Lyaios (Walter 1973, 158; including 
discussion of hagiographic sources relating to Demetrios as a deacon). 
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Christians to war and military service, and because of the evolution of 
features of the cult of the individual saints. 


Gop's PEACE AND HOLY WAR IN CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


The order to preserve peace—as the gift of God (who is himself often 
called Peace)? and an element of His Plan of Salvation—which appears 
in the Old Testament,” and even more clearly in the New Testament” 
together with the sixth commandment (Od govevdoeic; Exodus 20:17) 
was a strong basis for the pacifist tendency prevalent in the Church 
in the early centuries of Christianity. This was expressed not only 
in a passive refusal to take part in military service,” but also in the 
active condemnation of a trade based on killing. According to the 
Apostolic Tradition (of c.215) and the antipope Hippolytus of Rome 


8 In the Old Testament, the epithet "Ihe Lord is Peace’ appears in Judg. 6:24 (xópioc 
Eipfwn—cod. Alexandrinus, Eipnyvn «vpiov—cod. Vaticanus); Isa. 9:5 (eipjvmv ¿mi 
1006 &pyovtas); Bar. 5:4 (xAnÜfjoevoa áp cov tò Óvoua Tape vo) Oso0 sic tov ai@va 
Eipfivn óuxoiocóvnc Kai 660, Ozoospetac), while in the Letters of the Apostles, God 
is often called the ‘God of Peace’ (6 Beòc tic eiprvnc): Rom. 15:33; Rom. 16:20; 2 Cor. 
13:11; Eph. 2:14; Phil. 4:9; 1 Thess. 5:23; 2 Thess. 3:16; Heb. 7:2; Heb. 13:20. 

1? See Lev. 26:6; Num. 6:26; 25:12; Deut. 12:10; 20:10; Josh. 1:13; 1:15; 21:44; 22:4; 
23:1; Judg. 6:23; 2 Sam. 7:11; 1 Kings 2:33; 5:18; 8:56; 2 Chron. 14:5-6; 20:30; 32:22; 
Tob. 7:12; 12:17; 7:13; 13:15; 2 Macc. 1:4; Pss. 29:11; 37:11; 55:19; 85:9; 119:165; 122:6; 
147:14; Prov. 1:33; Sir 1:18; 38:8; 45:24; 47:13; 47:16; Isa. 9:6; 14:3; 26:12; 27:5; 32:17; 
52:7; 54:10; 57:19; 60:17; 66:12; Jer. 29:11; 33:6; Bar. 3:13; Ezek. 34:25; 37:26; Mic. 2:8; 
Hag. 2:9; Zech 8:19; Mal. 2:5. While promising peace for Israel and for those who are 
just, God states that evil-doers shall have no peace: Isa. 48:18; 48:22; 57:21. Walter 
(2003a, 9-12) notes however that the Old Testament prohibition against killing did 
not extend to enemies, and God showed his favour to the chosen people by assisting 
in their victory over the Philistines. 

? Matt. 10:13; Mark 9:50; Luke 1:79; 2:14; 10:6; 19:38; 19:42; John 14:27 "Peace I 
leave with you, my peace I give unto you”; John 16:33; Acts 10:36; Rom. 2:10; 5:1; 8:6; 
14:17; 14:19; 15:13; 1 Cor. 7:15; 14:33; Gal. 5:22; Eph. 2:15; 2:17; 4:3; 1 Thess. 5:13; 2 
Tim. 2:22; James 3:18; 1 Pet. 3:11. Far more rarely Christ promises to bring havoc: 
Matt. 10:34 and Luke 12:5. Especially common in accordance with Christ's instruc- 
tions (Luke 10:5) are blessings in the name of the Lord's Peace: Mark 5:34; Luke 7:50; 
8:48; 24:36; John 20:19; 20:21; 20:26; Acts 15:33; 16:37; as well as in the letters of the 
Apostles—Rom. 1:7; 1 Cor. 1:3; 2 Cor. 1:2; Gal. 1:3; 6:16; Eph. 1:2; 6:23; Phil. 1:2; 4:7; 
Col. 1:2; 1 Thess. 1:1; 2 Thess. 1:2; 1 Tim. 1:2; 2 Tim. 1:2; Titus 1:4; Philem. 3; Heb. 
12:14; James 1:16; 2:16; 1 Pet. 1:2; 5:14; 2 Pet. 1:2; 2 John 3; 3 John 15; Jude 2; Apoc. 
1:4. The significance of biblical peace for the Byzantine liturgy is discussed by Taft 
1995, 10—26. 

21 ‘The pacifist leanings of early Christians are discussed in detail by Cadoux 1919 
and Hornus 1980; an extensive bibliog. of the problem is given by Brock 1988. 

? Haldon believes (1999, 14) that the aversion of the early Christians to military 
service was partly the result of Rome being regarded as the home of the Anti-Christ. 
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(died 235) gladiators and their teachers could not be admitted to the 
Catechumenate, nor could executioners who carried out the death pen- 
alty; similarly, Christian soldiers were forbidden from killing even if 
ordered to do so by a superior. Those who broke this prohibition were 
to be thrown out of the community, since they had scorned God.” 

In view of such attitudes among the Christians, the appearance of 
a category of warrior saints in the first centuries of the Church’s exis- 
tence would not have been possible. Even so, not all representatives of 
early Christian thought condemned war so categorically, and evidence 
that Christians were serving in the ranks of the Roman army is pro- 
vided by the prayer house of c.232/3 uncovered in the garrison town of 
Dura-Europos.” Already Origen (c.185-254) in the conclusion to his 
apology Contra Celsus, replies to his adversary's summons to support 
the ruling authority with arms if the need arises with the argument 
that a prayer for the ruler and his success in war would help him more 
than the participation of Christians in the fight. According to Origen 
the existence of troops as the defenders of Christians was a necessary 
evil until the time that all pagans were converted, when all wars would 
cease and soldiers become unnecessary ^ 

A radical change in the Christian attitude to war was only brought 
about by the stipulations of the third canon of the Synod of Arles 
(314). The Church was in a new position after Constantine proclaimed 
the Edict of Toleration, and recognized military service by Christians 
as permissible, even ordering those who refused to perform it for reli- 
gious reasons to be treated as deserters.” Among the fourth-century 
church hierarchs Athanasios, archbishop of Alexandria (from 328 to 


2 Taft 1995, 27. 

74 See K. Wessel, "Die christl. Hauskirche" in "Dura Europos”, RbK, 1:1220-30. 
On the military structures and functioning of Dura as a military camp before 256 see 
Roztovtzeff 1935, 198-9, n. 47. 

?5 ORIGEN, 4:344-50 [VIII 73-74]; see also McCormick 1986, 237-40; Haldon 
1999, 14-15. Walter (2003a, 29-30, 291-2) believes that the Christians had to accept 
the need for military service which assured protection against the barbarians for the 
public good, while the pacifist concepts of Origen and Tertulian (De corona) under 
influence of adaptation of Old Testament doctrines of a chosen people and just war 
in Byzantium quickly yielded to attitudes accepting armed conflict as an element of 
the divine plan for salvation. 

% On the significance of the Synod's resolutions see e.g. Vieillefond 1935, 322, n. 3; 
Markovié 1995, 583; Haldon 1999, 15; Schreiner 1997, 87; and Walter (2003a, 204—05, 
265), who comments that the reason for the Christians reluctance to take up military 
service was not only the need to kill enemies in battle, but having to submit to the 
orders of a pagan emperor. 
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373), and Ambrose, bishop of Milan (from 373/4 to 397), also regarded 
taking up arms against enemies of the state as praiseworthy, and their 
view was supported by St Augustine, although he warned that peace 
should be preserved for as long as possible." In the reign of Theodosius 
I, Christianity was recognized as the official state religion, and a ban 
was introduced on pagans holding official posts that also led to a rapid 
Christianization of the army.” 

The change in the Church’s attitude to military service did not yet 
signify the full acceptance by its hierarchs of waging war and killing, 
and moderate pacifism continues to be observable in the Cappadocian 
Fathers’ teachings. In his thirteenth canon St Basil the Great (c.329-379) 
advises soldiers who had killed in battle not to take Holy Communion 
for three years, “until their hands had been cleansed”.” Although his 
opinion did not become a binding Church principle, there were other 
Church writers towards the end of the fourth century who expressed 
similar views.” The importance of peace as God's greatest gift remained 
immutable. In his Liturgies John Chrysostom (340/50-407) turned to 
God for the gift of peace for the army and the emperor, while in his 
Homily on Peace he starts from the words to the lovers of peace: “sweet- 
ness and light of God, who is peace for the faithful"?! The greeting of 


7 Kolia-Dermitzaki 1991, 140-2; Haldon 1999, 15. 

? On the Christianization of the state administration (including the military) by 
Theodosius, see Boojamra 1977. On the term militia Christi to describe the imperial 
armies—as distinct from civilians who were termed 'pagani'—see Miháescu 1969, 163. 

? See Oikonomides 1995, 65; Haldon 1999, 16. On the other hand Basil who 
was brought up in the spirit of Hellenism, in his first homily, In sanctos quadraginta 
martyres, calls for the commemoration of heroic military deeds both by writers and 
painters (MPG, 31:508-9 [2]): Erei koi zoAéuov åvõpayaðńuata xoi Aoyoypógot 
xOÀAÓKig, koi Gaewypógot &wonpatvovot, oi pèv tô Aóyo SiaKoopodvtes oi € xoig 
nivacw eyyopdttovtec, Koi noAAo0g émüyeipuv npóg &vópíov &xóxepoi "A yàp ò 
Aóyoc tç iotopiaç Sià tis &kofs norpiotnot tata ypagiKh ororðoa 61x puccos 
deixvvow. Kolia-Dermitzaki (1991, 18, 20) believes that the 13th canon, often cited by 
supporters of the pacifist vision of the empite, is overrated. 

* Although Basil’s canon did not became a binding norm, it was made use of by 
the patriarch Polyeuktos and the Synod of Constantinople in the 10th C. as an argu- 
ment for rejecting Nikephoros Phokas’s demand for soldiers killed in battle against 
non-believers to be treated as martyrs and to be celebrated in special hymns and 
feastdays, see Viscuso 1995, 37-8; Oikonomides 1995, 65; Kolia-Dermitzaki 1991, 
129, 137-140 (referring to the opinions of Theodore Balsamon and John Zonaras). 
Of similar opinion to Basil were Paulinus of Nola and Pope Siricius (384-99) who 
condemned military service and forbade soldiers from later taking part in the liturgy 
(Haldon 1999, 15-16, 28). 

%1 See Taft 1995, 30-1; includes a discussion of the terminology. The Homily on 
Peace is published in De Pace [Oratio XXII] MPG, 35:1132: Bipfjvn qíAn, tò yAvKd 
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peace that begins the second part of the liturgy of John Chrysostom 
(Antiphony) became established in the Eastern Church and continues 
to be recited during the enarxis even today. 

One can therefore assume that although war—especially a defensive 
war and one conducted against barbarians—became accepted by the 
Church as a necessary evil for maintaining a Christian state, then—as 
Dennis notices—the concept of ‘Holy War’ was used by the Byzantines 
only in reference to the wars conducted in 590, 449 and 347-335 BC 
for control over the Delphic oracle, and functioned exclusively as a 
historical term.” 

The acceptance by the Church of the need to conduct military oper- 
ations in the defence of Christians still does not seem to adequately 
explain the transformation of the holy martyrs who had served in the 
Roman army into warrior saints. The impulse for this process there- 
fore needs to be sought in imperial propaganda and in customs preva- 
lent in the army. 

Divine intercession in the fortunes of war already occurs at the 
dawn of Christianity as a state religion. In a well-known passage of 
the Life of Constantine Eusebios of Caesarea mentions the emperor's 
choice of God his father as his patron; he then describes the vision 
that he and his army experienced prior to the battle with Maxentius? 


Kai npüyua Kal övopa, 8 viv aKa tH Aad Kai avtéhopov- oóx ola ei Tapa rávtov 
yvnoíav qoviiv kal tiov toO Ilveóuocroc, GAA un npocíoc ovvOnKas dBetovpévoc 
ond OrQ Laptop, ote Koi peiov eivor piv 20 xot áp. . Eipfivn giàn, tò ¿pòv 
ueAécnua koi xa Aimo, ijv Oso te eivor å&xovopev, Kal fic Ocóv, 10v Oeòv koi 
adtóleov, óc év t: 'H eipfivn tod Geod: Kai, 'O Góc «fic eiptivng Kai, Adtds £ottv fj 
eiprvn fiuàv «oi ov’ odtas aióoóue0o. 

32 Dennis 2001, 33-4. Walter supposes (2003a, 11, 41) that the Byzantines’ attitude 
towards the Persians, Arabs and Slavs took its lead from the Old Testament relations 
of the Israelites towards the Philistines and Canaanites. The term nóAeuoc tepóg is, in 
truth, used by Eust. THEs., p. 26”, but he does so because the events described took 
place during Easter Week of 1181. 

3 Vira Cowsr., pp. 287-29?" [I 27/1-3], 30°! [I 28/2]: ñn tig fhuépoc 
&noxAwobonc, adtoic 6pBaApois ióriv Zon ev adtH odpav@ drepKeipevov tod Aiov 
otavpod tpónarov x pares GVVLOTELLEVOV, Ypagny te abt ovvfigOot Aéyoucav- tobt 
vika. Adupos 6^ éri tH edyan «potfioot adt6v te Kai tò otpotiotikóv Gov. On the 
vision, which took place at about noon, see also [IV 64, 1]. Kolia-Dermitzaki (1991, 
103-8) points out that attempts may have been made to sacralize civil wars during the 
time of Constantine. The topos of God intervening in conflicts already appears in the 
Old Testament, e.g. in Exod. 17:9-13, during Joshua's battle against the Amalekites, 
in which Moses standing on a hill with the staff of God in his hand (4 pápóoc tod 
Oco6) decides the fate of the battle. Independently, Kolia-Dermitzaki (1991, 381-2) 
and Walter (2003a, 291-3) consider that the Byzantines took the idea of a chosen 
people from the scriptures, thereby justifying their waging of war. 
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But it was only the growing conflicts from the fourth century between 
the Empire and Zoroastrian Persia that led to the development of a 
doctrine of war with a religious foundation. The religious persecution 
of Christians by Shapur II (309-379) was already in the background of 
the first conflict after Constantine’s recognition of Christianity as the 
Empire’s official religion.** In the commentaries on the causes of war 
in 421 the need for protecting Christians against the pagan Persians 
is stressed, and was doubtless strengthened by accounts of refugees 
arriving on Byzantine territory. Nevertheless, the peace treaty signed 
in 562 assured freedom of worship for Christians in the Sasanian state 
and protected them from the proselytism of the Manichaeans.” In 
describing the victory over the Persians in the war of 578 won by the 
imperial commander (and future emperor) Maurice, Evagrios ascribes 
it not to the gallantry of the troops, but to the piety and faith of the 
commanding general? An inscription from the door lintel of a bar- 
racks building constructed in Ghoür in Syria in the time of Justinian 
in 531/2 lists Sts Longinus, Theodore and George as protectors of the 
troops." In this period icons of an apotropaic character began to be 
used in the army.” 

But it was only in the succeeding wars fought against the Persians 
and Avars in the first quarter of the seventh century that the emperor 
Heraclius I invoked the assistance of supernatural powers, recogniz- 
ing himself as the executor of the plan of Providence. The start of the 
conflict was not in the least related to religious issues, but rather to 
the murder in 602 of the emperor Maurice and the assumption of rule 
in Constantinople by a usurper, the centurion Phokas. King Chosroes 
II, who owed the recovery of his crown during a rebellion in Persia 


** Treadgold 1997, 48, 55. Although the official reason for the outbreak of war in 
337 was the seizure by Shapur of gifts destined for Constantine carried by the Persian 
philosopher Metrodoros from India, the true cause was an attempt by the Persians to 
take control of Nisibis and Singara, and their placing of a client ruler on the throne 
of Armenia. 

3 On the religious aspect of Theodosius II's war in the context of imperial propa- 
ganda and the statements of Sokrates Scholastikos and Theophanes the Confessor see 
Kolia-Dermitzaki 1991, 146-53. Additionally, see Treadgold (1997, 90) and Haldon 
(1999, 18 and nn. 16-17 on p. 297). 

?$ EVAGRIUS, pp. 282-3 [V 20]. 

37 Walter 2003a, 269 

?* The use of an acheiropoietic image of Christ by Philippikos during the Persian 
campaign of 586 is mentioned by StMOCATTA, pp. 737-74! [II 3/4-5]. The custom of 
taking holy images into battle as apotropaic objects established itself in the Byzantine 
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(590/91) to the assistance of Maurice, took up arms against Phokas 
while announcing his goal of returning power to the rightful heir, 
the murdered emperor’s surviving son. In reality, the Persian army 
engaged mainly in the looting of border regions, and then captured 
Dara and Caesarea.” 

It was only the revolt of Heraclius, son of the exarch of Carthage, 
and the capture by the Persians of Jerusalem that altered the war's 
character. According to Theophanes, on arriving before the walls of 
Constantinople (3 October 610) Heraclius’s fleet hoisted icons of the 
Virgin on its masts. So, if we are to believe the chronicler, from the 
very start of his martial career the future emperor was putting religious 
symbols to military use.” Heraclius was handed a pretext for institut- 
ing a true ‘holy war’ only when the Persians captured Jerusalem and 
carried off fragments of the True Cross. In speeches to his armies in 


army and was used by successive emperors, including Heraclius (GEORGE PISID., 
Expeditio Persica, pp. 90'°-91 [T]: 

Aapóv 88 «ijv Octav te xoi oeBóopiov 

popphv éxeivny tis ypaphs tis &ypépov, 

fiv xeipeg od« Eypayav—KAn’ év eixóvi 

6 návta LOPPaY xoi OvxAdGttOv Adyos 

&veu ypoqfic uóppooiv, óc &vev onopüc Sixo., 

&Ünciv arotÓc, OG Éniotorou, Peper 

epyi yàp crücóv, dg Tote oxopūç obo, 

oto tunobcOoi xoi nóAw ypaprig Gvev, 

Snac Ov &poiv tod Aóyov poppovpévov 

uévoi tò motòv tfj; ÉvovÜpomioeoc, 

tov Öavtaoiaotõv éGeAéyxov thv mAcvny). 
Basil II (976-1025) also used such images (PsELLOs, 1:107? [I 16]: xoi Evengopos 
ciothKer, Oorépg O& tv yewpav thy eixdva tig tod Adyou pntpbs SunyKcA1070, 
Katepdtatov npó[Ampa cf; óxoBÉxroo éxeivou óppfig totnv mo|wbpuevoc); as did 
Romanos III (1028-34) during the battle at Azas near Aleppo, see PsELLos, 1:39? 
[III 10]: Eita 5h tig nepi odtdv puns Tión Owonapetonc, “Aor te npoofiecav, Koi 
Sita xoi h eixdv ocdt tfjg Geountopog éupoviGeron, Tiv of tôv ‘Popaicov Boc. eig 
donep two otpatnyov Kai tod xovtóc otpatonéðov qOAoxo év toic noAéuot ovvnOas 
énéyovtar: uóvn yàp oc ody GAa@rds tais PapPapicaic éyeyover xepotv. On the use 
of the cross as a military insignia see below, pp. 337-339. See also Haldon 1999, 18; 
Walter 2003a, 280, 291. On the military aspect of the cult of Mary which was expanded 
by Basil II see McCormick 1986, 177-8; Pantcheva 2006, 75-82. 

39 A detailed description of the campaign is given by Treadgold 1997, 236-41, with 
the later event covered on 287-98; in the context of George of Pisidia’s poetry see 
Ludwig 1991, 76-80. The events in Constantinople are described by THEOPHANES, 
1:295-7. 

4 THEOPHANES, 1:298". Certain doubts arise from Theophanes’ reference to George 
of Pisidia concerning the event, who does not mention it, cf. GEORGE PISID., pp. 77-9 
(IIpdc "HpáxAeiwv tov Paorhéa énoveABóvta dno 'Agpwfic xoi BooiXeboovta Kal 
Kate Porã Paordéas); see also Pantcheva 2006, 37-52. On the religious aspect of the 
wars of Heraclius see Kolia-Dermitzaki 1991, 18, 24-5. 
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subsequent campaigns (from April 623 to 624) the emperor referred 
ever more clearly to Divine Providence watching over the Christian 
host, its only ally in the fight against non-believers, and aiding it in 
the destruction of enemies.” 

Although Heraclius initially achieved success and recovered the 
looted relics, in 626 the very existence of the Empire was directly 
threatened when the combined forces of the Persians and Avars laid 
siege to Constantinople. In the emperor's absence, command over the 
- capital’s defences was assumed by the patriarch Sergios along with the 
post of magister officiorum. Soon after a vision of the city’s patron, 
the Virgin Theotokos, appeared on the walls and was seen by the khan 
of the Avars, and miraculously prevented the capital from falling.” In 
his description of the subsequent struggles the emperor's panegyr- 
ist George of Pisidia presented Heraclius as a tool in the hands of 
God, carrying out the plan of Providence and defending his chosen 
people, the Greeks, from the pagan barbarians. Meanwhile Theodore 
Synkellos, in his homily delivered in 627 to commemorate the Avar 


siege of Constantinople, compared Heraclius to David, crowned by 
the hand of God.” 


41 THEOPHANES, 1:307*5 11-12; ox foci Goog ó xívOuvoc, GAA’ aiwvion tofs 
npotevoc. otev åvõpeiog, Kai xbpiog ó Beds covepyfioei fiiv, Kal dAgoer tods 
£yOpoóc fiuàv. (p. 31717): vvárce, dEAQOI, S11 Oddeic fjuiv ODUUGYToo Brel, KAD’ À 
Lóvoc ó Ücóc Kai fj todtov texotoa &konópoc untnp, iva SeiEy thy Eaxvtod Svvaoteiav, 
<énedh obk év nAnVer Ao fj ÓnAaov f] oMtNpia Eotiv, GAA’ eic tobs EAniBovtac £v 
TÔ éréer odtod> xoxonéunel viv Bon Pero adto. The emperor even promises his 
soldiers rewards from God for death in battle and the acceptance of the martyr’s 
crown (pp. 310-11): tò nAABog óuàc «xv &yOpàv», à e) got, um tapattéTo. Be0d 
yap DéAovtoc, eic Sumter ioc. Oócopev otv t Bed éxvtobc nip flc TOV åõehpâv 
wav satnptos. AGPwOLev otégos Laptipov, iva, xoi ó u£AXov Hubs xpóvoc énawéeon, 
Koi 6 Ocóc tobs uio0obg &nodHon. 

2 CHPASCH., p. 725°"; see also Cameron [Av.] 1981, 207-8 (with later sources and 
bibliog.); and Pantcheva 2006, 41, 51-2. On the Virgin as patron of Constantinople, 
and the evolution of her cult in the capital see Mango 2000; see also the reply of the 
citizens of Thessaloniki to Andronikos Komnenos when asked if they felt safer under 
his protection, Eust. THES., p. 42! ? «i ‘Odnyntpia, fj noALOdyos fiv, &oxéost oti] 
avai néviov katanpd&eo0a1 tà fiiv eopgopo». 

3 GEORSGE PisiD. e.g. Expeditio Persica: |I] pp. 85'7-?*; [II] 97-98% 3-49, 100775, 
10621-1074, 10824 109248: 252-55; [TIT] 12218-8, 1344-90. George of Pisidia sought hope 
of victory in the strategos and in God ([III] 13099-13195, 13359—134*), while God's 
miraculous strategy revealed itself to the soldiers (127**>°). George refers also to 
the Old Testament figures Moses, David, Daniel and Noah: Expeditio Persica: |I] 
pp. 9041-8, [IT] 10275, Heraclias: [I] pp. 241777, 244**5. A comparison that left 
an especially strong impression on a Greek audience was that of Heraclius to Christ 
breaking down the gates of Hades and descending to Tartarus, Heraclias: |I] pp. 
24377, 248183-87, On George's use of Biblical motifs see Whitby 1994, 213-18, 220; 
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Elements of the religious struggle introduced by Heraclius were made 
use of in the Empire’s subsequent conflicts, especially against enemies 
of other religions. They can be found in the following centuries, above 
all in descriptions of the wars with the Arabs, who replaced the Persians 
as the dominant power in the East.“ On the other hand—as Athena 
Kolia-Dermitzaki has noticed—the same religious argument was not 
raised in relation to the pagan Slavs and Bulgars who were flooding 
into the Empire’s Balkan provinces. This may have resulted from lesser 
economic and religious importance of the lost territories.” 

The proto-Crusader movement appears clearly in the period after 
Iconoclasm, especially in the tenth century, during the reigns of the 
‘military’ emperors Nikephoros Phokas and John Tzimiskes.* It should 
be said that the Arab authorities remained tolerant, especially toward 
pilgrims, and were far less in favour of religious wars against Christians 


Ludwig 1991, 101, n. 54; and on his use of metaphors raising the emperor to the 
executor of the plans of the divine Logos see Ludwig 1991, 83-92. Bury (1889, 256) 
even interprets Heraclius’s campaigns as the first crusades. On the new image of 
the emperor created by George for the needs of the new political situation see also 
Whitby 1994. H.L. Kessler ("David's covenant with Jonathan" in Age of Spirituality, 
475-83, esp. 477) even believes that the hoard of silver dishes found in 1902 at Kara- 
vas in northern Cyprus (now in the Metropolitan Museum, New York) with repoussé 
decoration that shows the story of David was intended to commemorate Heraclius’s 
victory in 627 over the Persian commander Razates; for a detailed description of the 
find see. Nagasawa 1988, 129-31 and n. 26 with earlier bibliog; Whitby 1994, 218; 
Dodd 1961, no. 58-64; and Leader 2000, 407, 414-15 (analysis of David's costume), 
figs. 1-9 and pp. 408-13, 424 with discussion of the earlier literature on the hoard); 
although Leader opposes (p. 424) such an interpretation of the hoard. The tradition 
linking the emperor with David was so strong that he is described in a 7th-C. Merov- 
ingian chronicle as the ‘Second David’, see Wander 1975 (also discusses a reference 
in Synkellos's homily). 

^ Tn truth THEOPHANES description (1:330-5) of the first clashes of the Byzantines 
with the Arabs hardly refers at all to God, but the Arab attack of 673-78 is already 
presented (1:3534, 354) as an assault by the enemies of God, repelled thanks to Him 
and his Holy Mother. Fiedelius (pp. 252-3) sees the main reason for the religious 
character of the wars with the Arabs in the Byzantine attempts to recover the relics of 
the True Cross, lost again after the occupation of Jerusalem by non-believers in 638. 

4 Kolia-Dermitzaki (1991, 383) points out the economic importance of Syria and 
Egypt, and of Jerusalem as a Christian centre. 

46 On the demands of Nikephoros Phokas concerning the treatment of deceased 
soldiers as martyrs, see above, n. 30. The goal of John Tzimiskes' 975 campaign was 
to liberate Christ's grave from Muslim rule (Walker 1977, 302-3). The presence of the 
idea of Holy War in Leo's Taktika and his religious enmity towards Arabs is pointed 
out by Kolias 1984, 12-13; and Kolia-Dermitzaki 1991, 21-3, 220-40. According to 
Walter (2003a, 292) it is precisely the reign of Tzimiskes that saw the apogee of the 
cult of the military saints in connection with the introduction of religious practices 
into army life. 
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than the Seljuks who took their place in the eleventh century. None 
of the Byzantine-Arab conflicts was treated by Christendom as the 
equivalent of a Muslim Jihad, and the Almighty’s assistance to the 
Greeks was viewed only in the context of defence against an aggressor.” 

Related to a certain degree to the use of Divine Providence in impe- 
rial military propaganda are the army’s religious practices. The roots 
of these go back to pagan times, when a pantheon of special military 
gods watched over the Roman legions. With the army’s Christianiza- 
tion these dei militares were replaced by new symbols and customs. 


“ The perception of war as a necessary evil and peace as the gift of God (the 
maintenance of which was a matter of political priority) is also present in imperial 
military thinking after the period of Iconoclasm, and is expressed for example by 
Leo VI in the introduction to his Taktika, LT, 1:31-16, 45558. 54-50 [P 1, 3(2)], and also 
1:3957—40*^ [TI 45(49)-46(50)]: “Hu@v yàp kei thv eiprvnv xoi npóc tods onnkóovgG 
Koi TPdg TOdS Bopfipouc 61x Xpiotóv tov kað’ GAov Boo Kai Beòv &onatouévov, 
àv Kal và ÉÓvm toto qQiAo001 totg idio1g £yyoAivotueva Opoig Kai undév kdrceiv 
énoyyeAóuevo, Koi orb10c o9 KAT’ orbcv TOG yelpac ot01£1Àov xoi ofuoci thv yiv 
unt’ £ugoAtots uh te PapPaprKols Kataxpotve, & yàp £ykoA£otis tots &yOpoic Tryovv— 
tata &pa Kai orótoi—1móo£v évovtiov SpGvtieg katà tv onnxóv tç uv Baotretac, 
GAN’ eipnvebovteg —£ykoA£oovoi oor. Sei yàp His, cel tods (ei Sovatdv tò ¿ë nv) 
uex& návtæv &vOpanwv cipnvedovias, totç cipnvedew BovAonuévotg £üveot xoi unõèv 
aSikelv tod onoxeiptouc riv, as thy eipivnv cel vv GAA@V npovuiviog &rdvtov, 
ovveiprvedew éxetvois Kai noAéuov óméyeoOo1. 

Ei 5é ye wh cw@povel tò óvtinaAov, GAN’ odtol ts Gduciag dxdpEovtar thv 
fuexépov Kotatpéyovtes yv, tote Gpo. Sixaiog aitiag npokewiévno, Gg Kai ddiKov 
zoAÀéuov napà TOV évavtiov Omopxouévou, ÜnpooAéog Kai oov npoðvuig tod Kat’ 
adtdv éyyeiper noAéuov, Og Exeivav tog aitiag ropooxouévov Kal GbiKovs xetpog 
Kote tv OroteAOv Hiv àpouévov: xoi O&ppei tóte, c xoi tòv tg Otxoocvnc 
Oeòv Ege BonOóv, xoi tods ónép KdeAQGv å&vaðeyóuevos &yGvoc ravotpatı& thv vii 
ZEerc. Sià toOxo ov npotpenduedo. thv ofiv évõočótnta ðið réávtov &nookoreiv Owaic 
norciolar tàs &pxès TOD nohéuov, koi tóte THs xeipoc ónAiGew Kate vv &ðikobvtov. 
On the need to defend the true faith see {LT, vol. B’, pp. 110, 112 [XVII 16, 19]}. On 
the other hand, for victory won thanks to the will of God and the Virgin Mary see: Dz 
VELITATIONE, p. 236%* 7575 [24]: Koi ei zo10010 «fj PonPeia. 100 Geod yévntor tò toô 
xoAÁéuov nénog Sie npeoPel@v tig navaypévtov petpòç adto xoi Osocókov, [...] xci 
yop Xpiotod tod Oeod huav oxeptoxóotic adtHv, koi todtovsg xoa [ov veAcio 
napadaces &pavicL®, while remembering that God is the true ruler of the ‘heavenly’ 
empire, who on earth is substituted by the emperor—John II Komnenos in his fare- 
well address before his death, calls God the commander-in-chief, and titles himself 
as His general (xoótnv. Etpecav px ép’ fyyeuóvi Ged xoi dbnootpathyw guot-), see 
CHONIATES, p. 437 [I]. God was seen as the supreme commander already in the 7th 
C.—see Schreiner 1997, 87; McCormick 1986, 250 (who cites the Ecloga of Leo III the 
Isaurian stating that victory depends only on God). While comparing the Jihad, the 
Crusades and Byzantine military doctrine Kolia-Dermitzaki (1991, 291-320) points 
out how the last differs, and draws attention (382) to the political rather than religious 
dimension of ‘Holy War’ in Byzantium; she believes the idea of uniting all peoples 
under the emperor's sceptre was to be realized by means of military operations, and 
in the process, their Christianization. 
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Just as the apotropaic pagan images were replaced by holy icons which 
served the same function, pagan rituals were replaced by Christian 
ones. From the sixth century onwards the army was accompanied by 
priests and chaplains, including figures of great importance to Greek 
Orthodoxy, such as Loukas the Stylite. After the Church finally recog- 
nized (in 692) the council canon forbidding bishops, presbyters and 
deacons from celebrating Holy Mass while on active military service, 
their duties were limited to performing the daily liturgy, and in par- 
ticular conducting prayers before battle.” 

On the other hand, before troops marched out on an expedition 
they would cleanse themselves in a three-day period of fasting and 
prayer. Already in the time of Vegetius (c.400), before leaving camp, or 
on the battlefield immediately before battle, the army would give out 
the cry of Deus nobiscum (God is with us), which was later replaced 
by the Greek Kyrie Eleison (Lord have mercy).” Aside from Christ, 


* See Schneider 1997, 88-9; and also Anna Komnene's negative view of a Latin 
priest's active participation in a naval action against the Greeks during the crossing 
of the Adriatic by troops of the First Crusade (KOMNENE, 2:218—219* [X 8/8]): Oo 
YUP KOTO TH oco cà NIV te kai toic Aativoiç repi xàv iepopévov ó£60kvoi: GAA’ fiel 
èv évtetáiueða rap te tov xovóvov kai vÓóuov xoi tod edayyeArKod Goynatoc: 
«Mn OtEnc, wi yobEns, uN cayn: iepou£vog yàp ei». ‘O é tor BápBopoc Aotivog Guo 
te tà eña wetaxerprettar Kal thy &oniða èri tod Aoto0 Ü£uevoc xoi tò Sdpv tH Sehiq 
EVAYKOALOMLEVOS OLOD te petasiðoo Tod Beiov Gapatds te kal atpatos kal Pdviov 
ÓpQ xoi aipdtov &vijp Kata tov Aavitikòv yoApov yivetor. Oita £ozi tò BapBapov 
Todt yévoc ody fjvov iepatikdv Tj qUionóAcuov. Ottoc toivov 6 Déktnc UGAAOV fj 
iepeds ÓLo0 te xoi thv iepatichv otov éveOlO0OKe10 kal thv KOT pereyeipiGeto 
Kol ROS vavtikòv ROAEHOV kal LAXNY POPA xoà voovóv Kol Paár koal åvõpåor 
wayduevoc, Tà yàp "uüérepo, kaðánep čgðnv cipncvia, ticl... Aapüv xoi Macéas 
Kai 100 kað’ has zpórtov åpxieptags eEnpintar. Moreover, SEBEOS (pp. 92-3) men- 
tions that Philippikos, the son-in-law of the emperor Maurice, after serving as an 
army trumpeter entered a monastery, yet later during the reign of Heraclius he again 
engaged in military service as commander-in-chief of the army of the Fast. 

2 Vueetius, p. 136 [III 5]. The Latin and Greek versions of the war cry appear 
alongside each other in STRAT., p. 138%"? [II 18], although Maurice suggests that 
instead of shouting it is better to say a silent prayer before leaving camp: "AAAa. Set 
thy pev edyny yiveoQan év &xeivn Lu Avorvat Tf 100 noAépov Tinépq. év TO QoocótQ, npiv 
ul vwa THIS ROPTOG e€eAOeiv, čia TE tov iepéav Koi TOD oxpormyob, kai tov Aoin@v 
åpxóvtav tò „Kúp &Aénoov" impovas Guo. TÉVTAG Aéyew, gita duce tò aiciov Koi 
tò ,voBioxobp ófovg" tpitov Exaotov uépoc é&epyóusevov to} qocottov. Nikephoros 
Phokas recommends in his PRAECEPTA (44/9 1147? [TV 11]) that when the enemy is 
first sighted on the field of battle to recite the following short prayers: «Kopie 'InooQ, 
Xpiote, 6 Osóc pôv, £Aénoov fiu&c, àphv,» [...] «Kópie "InooQ, Xptoxé, 6 Oeòç Hav, 
£Aénoov fug, GU,» Kal «xplotiavods Aus mopé&AoDe, &Eiovg roiv On£p tfc 
rioteaç kai TOV adehpav wav avaotiivar xoi &yovvoOf voa uéxpt Oovóxov, Povvóav 
xoi évioy1icy0 ov TOG woxag xoi fc Kapdias kal tò dov HOV cópa, 6 Kpatids v 
xoAépow, Ozóg xoi év ioxdt avetkaotoc, mpecBetats tic texovons oe OeotoKov xoi 
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Mary and the Archistrategoi, the names of the military saints were 
also used as battle cries for distinguishing the opponents.” The uncon- 
scious tie with antique pagan tradition must have been strong, since at 
times these Christian religious practices were dangerously similar to 
the traditional practice in the ancient Roman army of taking omens 
before important decisions. An example of such 'superstitious' behav- 
iour includes Heraclius's selection of winter quarters on the basis 
of a quotation from a randomly opened page of the Bible, which 
served a similar role to the ancient books of military prophecy, the 
libri exercituales.^ 

The picture created by imperial propaganda of a just war, waged to 
achieve the designs of the Almighty, as well as the constant remind- 
ers to soldiers in prayers and the liturgy that God was watching over 
them, must have affected the public's view of the army. Therefore, 
despite the lack of official Church sanction for the doctrine of religious 
war, we can assume that (no later than the early seventh century) for 
the citizens of Byzantium a warring emperor and his soldiers became 
defenders of the chosen people of God against the forces of pagan bar- 
barians. The latter represented the powers of evil, which were attempt- 
ing to destroy the Empire and thereby thwart the plan of salvation.” 


züviov TOV &yiov, dunv.» (~ TNU [MG] 126” [LXI 11]). On religious customs 
in the Roman army see Domaszewski 1895; Christian ritual in the Byzantine trea- 
tises is covered exhaustively by Vieillefond 1935; Dennis 1993; McCormick 1986, 
246-7; Schreiner 1997, 88; Jones 1964, 632-3, Walter 2003a, 280; Dawson 2007, 43-5; 
and 2009, 22-4. See also H. Leclercq, "La répugnance au service militaire" in DACL, 
1/1:294-6; E. McGeer, "Military Religious Services" in ODB, 2:1373-4. For a recent 
bibliog. of the subject see Haldon 1999, 299-300, nn. 42-43. 

5 THEOPH. CONT., 324°: tov dé KaAAiikov uoprópov 'Eonépou te koi Zaig 
tòv Ociov otxov íjóoiouévov oyeðòv KatcAANAOV 10d npómv edeiucto.; PORPH., 
p. 1209577 [C]; Kai AapBover ciyvov &nó 10d Pociiéms Loot Kas, exe tov Lotpa, site 
thy Oeotókov, eite tòv "Apyiospormyov, cite tov óylov uoprópov tv otpætniatõv, 
eite GAKO vt, 6 KeAeder 6 Baotdeds. See also the commentary in DE CER., 2:567-8. 

5! THEOPHANES, 1:308. The use books of divination by Etruscan soothsayers who 
advised Julian the Apostate (361—363) to break off his campaign against the Per- 
sians is mentioned by Ammian. (4/1:93 [23.5.10]), who also refers to the Tarquitian 
Books (pp. 173-4 [25.2.7]). On Roman military soothsayers in general, see Zygulski 
1998, 77-9. The custom of taking omens from a randomly opened book later filtered 
through to the Islamic world, so that in 1164, when taking a decision on a campaign 
against Egypt, the Atabeg Halabu Nur ad-Din (1146-74) reached for a random sura 
of the Koran. Nevertheless, Leo VI (LT, vol. B’, p. 306 [XX 213]} expressly banned 
fortune-telling in the army. 

» "Ihe justification of the soldier's role in war as fulfilling Providence is also present 
in the post-Iconoclastic writings, see e.g. PORPH., p. 124 [C], where the emperor in a 
pep-talk before setting out on an expedition calls his soldiers: to} Xpiovoó otpariðtor 
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The protective character of the army and of defensive war undoubtedly 
influenced the development of the image of the warrior saints as an 
apotropaic representation—protecting against physical enemies and 
demons in equal measure.” 

The above assumption is borne out by the function of the earliest 
preserved depictions of the saints in military attire or those shown 
with only a few items of military equipment. 


THE IMAGE OF THE WARRIOR SAINT IN 
ART BEFORE ÍCONOCLASM 


The type of the mounted warrior saint 


The oldest preserved group of depictions of saints with military 
attributes dates from the sixth and seventh centuries. However, the 
first Christian representations of military men in a religious context 
appears already in the fourth century. These include the oldest group 


xoi norði “ud. A unique collection of nine songs glorifying soldiers killed in battle 
against pagan barbarians in defence of Christ and the True Faith is preserved in the 
10th-C. Cod. Sinaiticus gr. 734 and published by Déroraxis/Mossay, pp. 186-208. 
Walter (2003a, 280) notes that such soldiers who died in battle were perceived in 
these songs as passing into God's heavenly army. The hymns made up part of the 
Lenten Triodion and were sung on the second Saturday of Lent, which was devoted 
to the memory of war dead. Pantcheva (2006, 102 and n. 172) interprets one prayer 
of this kind dated to the 10th C. as an expression of the propagation of "Holy War" 
by Nikephoros Phokas. In turn, Walter (2003a, 132-3) mentions the 12th-C. Canons 
devoted to Sts Demetrios and George by George Skylitzes, who turns to these saints to 
assist the emperor (probably Manuel I) in his war against the ‘Scythians’, Persians and 
other barbarian peoples, although Walter confuses George with the earlier chronicler 
John Skylitzes; see also the biographical note by A. Kazhdan, "Skylitzes, George" in 
ODB, 1:1913-14. 

5 The apotropaic character of the earliest depictions of warrior saints has been 
referred to many times by scholars interested in the origins of these depictions, see 
e.g.: Górecki 1980, 241-2; Mango [M.] 1987; Vakaloudi 1998, 221; Parani 2003, 152-3 
(on Theodore slaying the dragon, Merkourios killing Julian the Apostate, George sav- 
ing prisoners, and in Georgian tradition also responsible for the death of Diocletian; 
as well as Sergios and Bakchos fighting evil in posthumous miracles); Ovcharov 2003, 
9-17 (who notes the links of the warrior saints with the Anargyroi as a result of the 
apotropaic function of the former); Walter (1990, 42) stresses that the concept of the 
triumph of good over evil which was won thanks to the powers received from God, 
was still current in the Middle and Late Byzantine periods. Confirmation of such an 
understanding of the function of the warrior saints can be found in the Life of St Theo- 
dore of Sykeon, in which George appears in a role of defending Theodore and his friend 
Gerontius against Satan and demons, and also saves the emperor Phokas’s nephew, 
Domnitziolous, from a Persian ambush, see Walter 1995, 298-9; and 2003a, 115-16. 
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of Judeo-Christian amulets, which depict Solomon on horseback, or 
(particularly in the case of works connected with Christian society) 
an unknown horseman with a lance tipped with a cross spearing a 
figure with the trunk of woman and a tail instead of legs who lies 
beneath the horse’s hooves (fig. 2). Possible evidence for the Christian 
origins of some of these amulets is the use of a cross as a weapon, 
and also the image of Christ (or alternatively, a cross) found on the 
reverse along with the accompanying inscriptions: OEOC NIKON TA 
KAKA and ATTOC, ATIOC, ATIOC.” Although the earliest of these 
amulets is dated to the fourth century, the majority were made in 
the sixth and seventh centuries, and their production in Palestine 
was interrupted by the Persian invasion. As Christopher Walter has 
shown, the figure depicted under the horse's hooves is the female 
demon, Ovyzouth (also Avyzouth or Vyzouth) who cast a spell on 
infants, killing them soon after birth. The choice of Solomon as the 
vanquisher of the demon results from an esoteric-Gnostic tradition 
written down in Greek in the second or third century in a collection 
entitled Testament of Solomon. The text, which describes Solomon's 
building of the Temple of Jerusalem, states that an archangel sent by 
God gave Solomon authority over demons, thanks to which they were 


^ Despite the ban on wearing amulets imposed by Basil of Caesarea, John Chrys- 
ostom and Gregory of Nyssa (see Walter 1990, 35 with source literature; and 2003, 
33-4), their use survived until the 8th C., and according to Maguire (1995) even 
became, as an expression of popular piety, one of the causes of Iconclasm. Examples 
of pseudo-amulets from the post-Iconoclastic period are given by Spier (1993, 25-9, 
31-3), along with a review of the state of research on Byzantine amulets. 

5 On the motif of the snake with human head in Christian art, see Bonnell 1917. 
On the lance tipped by a cross as a weapon, see below, p. 334ff. The large group 
of amulets with the image of Solomon, which appear to have been mass-produced, 
include twelve in the British Museum, eight in the Cabinet des Médailles of the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale, Paris, and smaller groups in the Bayerisches National Museum, 
Munich and the Palestinian Archaeological Museum, as well as individual examples, 
such as items in the Benaki Museum, Athens and the Hermitage, see Walter 1990, figs. 
1-6; 1994, figs. 1-12; Spier 1993, no. 21 and 33; Byzanz, no. IV 5.-8; Aufhauser 1911, 
tab. IId; Maguire 1996, figs. 105 & 107. On the typical inscriptions on amulets with 
Solomon see Byzanz, pp. 288-91; Spier 1993, 29—31, 60. The lack of portrayals of Solo- 
mon (of the type appearing on amulets) on the recently discovered Jewish mosaics in 
Israel, as Walter (1994, 367-8) has noticed, confirms the subject's Christian origins. 

°° The oldest fairly securely dated ‘Solomon’ amulets include one excavated at Bei- 
san (from before AD 325) with the inscription eig Oed¢ currently at the Museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania and three others unearthed along with coins of Con- 
stantine (323-27) in a grave at El-Jish (Walter 1990, 36-7; with comments on earlier 
views on the dating of the various objects). 
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forced to help him in erecting the temple.” The amulets bearing an 
equestrian image of Solomon were therefore intended to protect their 
owners (especially females) and their newborn children against the 
evil power of demons.” 

Closely related to the amulets of Solomon are medallions bearing the 
image of St Sisinnios of Antioch (fig. 2) which served the same func- 
tion but date to no earlier than the sixth century. Possible evidence 
for the evolution of the Sisinnios amulets from the ‘Solomon’ type is 
provided by an example from Smyrna (fig. 3) bearing an inscription 
surrounding the rider that includes both names together with a cor- 
rupt form of the saint's name: Sisinnarios.? According to a Coptic 
legend, Sisinnios lived in Antioch in the time of Diocletian, and was 
said to have killed his own sister, Melitene or Litosia/Latosia, as she 
was trying to murder her own children while possessed by a demon 


57 See Walter 1990, 35-41; 2003a, 34-7. The section dealing with the enemy of 
women, Ovyzouth, is found in SOLOMON, pp. 431-?-44! [XIII 1-3]: “’OBvfob0, itg 
èv vokti ob xabebda, AAG mepiípyonou mv TOV Kdopov émi Tats yovorEt, xod 
otoyačouévn ti pov Laoteda, kal nvítyo tà Bpégn. An English translation together 
with later texts referring to Ovyzouth are published by Spier 1993, 35. In the Testa- 
ment the demon informs Solomon that she is subject to the authority of the archangel 
Raphael, and that writing her name on a papyrus will ward off her spells. 

* According to G. Schaked, “Lilith” in Encyclopaedia Judaica 11, Jerusalem (1978): 
245-9, such amulets were hung above the bed of a pregnant woman and on all four 
walls of her room. According to folk beliefs the female demon, Lilith, the mythical first 
wife of Adam, made from the same clay as him (named Ovyzouth in the Testament 
of Solomon), would murder newborn infants as an act of revenge for God's punish- 
ment (killing all her offspring) for abandoning Adam and escaping from paradise. In 
the Testament of Socomon (1850, 46153? [TV 2-4, XV 2]) Lilith also appears under 
the names of the female demons Onoskelis and Enipsigos (and is also equated with 
the goddess Hecate). On the function of amulets with Solomon and their owners see 
Mango [M.] (1987, 8-9) who points out that in the later period despite iconographical 
transformations in the images on the amulets, they continue to bear the inscription 
Bofi&e: patépa. Mango also considers the possibility that the amulets were intended as 
votive offerings after the birth of a healthy child. On depictions on amulets of Lilith, 
Medusa and other symbols of evil (e.g. various beasts) pierced by Solomon's lance see 
Vakaloudi 1998, 211-16. For more on female demons see Provatakis 1980, 112-23, 
including post-Byzantine depictions on figs. 101-7. 

5 See Maguire 1996, 122, figs. 102, 106; and Spier 1993, 37, fig. 6e. The latter 
believes the earliest amulet with St Sisinnios is probably a haematite gemma in the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. A number of anonymous amulets published by Walter 
(1990, figs. 5, 6) can probably be linked with Sisinnios, although Maguire (1995, 56 
and fig. 14; and 1996, 127) believes the person depicted is Alexander of Macedon. His 
observation is supported by a reference to the Late Roman Macrinus family, which 
as an act of adoration had the image of Alexander embroidered on its garments; see 
MacMullen (1964, 449) who regards this as an expression of loyalty towards the old 
pagan world. On the false interpretations of military representations in art before 
Iconoclasm see below, n. 136. 
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called Gyllou (Hebrew: Lilith). For this reason the saint was venerated 
in the same way as Solomon, as the defender of the newborn, both in 
the Coptic and Greek Churches. 

The oldest preserved monumental depiction of Sisinnios slaying the 
demon is a provincial fresco in chapel 17 of the monastery of St 
Apollo in Bawit, Egypt (fig. 5). The saint is depicted on horseback 
on a sixth-century mural, using his lance to spear a half-naked 
woman lying under his horse’s hooves identified in an inscription as 
H AAABACAPIA, who is generally identified in the Jewish tradition 
with Lilith. Depicted in the upper part of the mural above a centaur 
figure is another female demon, this time with wings and a snake’s 
tail instead of legs, described in an inscription as TWEEPENA 
AABACAPA (daughter of Alabasdria).9 The damage to the upper part 
of the mural prevents us from seeing whether or not the end of Sisinnios' 
lance originally terminated with a cross. Additionally, the saint has 
a sword worn on the back in the Byzantine manner, and a smallish 
oval shield. The design on the shield is similar to that on the shield of 
St Theodore(?) in the eighth-century Nubian cathedral in Faras (cur- 
rently in the National Museum in Warsaw, fig. 6),° which Gorecki 
interprets as a stylized form of gorgoneion. This interpretation of the 


$' The hagiographic bibliog. of the saint is given by H. Leclercq, “Sisinnios” in 
DACL, 18:1497-8. See also: Provatakis 1980, 116 (a version in which Sisinnios lived in 
the time of Trajan); Walter 1990, n. 71; Walter 2003a, 241-2 (who excludes him from 
the circle of warrior saints). The variant names of the demons defeated by Sisinnios is 
discussed by Detlef/Müller 1974, 100—1, esp. the table on p. 100. 

$ On the mural, with a survey of the various elements and inscription, see Pro- 
vatakis 1980, 113, fig. 100; Mango [M.] 1987, 8 (with literature on Alabasdria); Walter 
2003a, 271 (with image of St Phoebammon from chapel 24); and D'Amato 2005, 38-9 
and fig. on p. 39. On the monastery and the dating of its murals to the rule of Justin- 
ian I see J. Clédat, "Baouit" in DACL, 2/1:203-5]1, fig. 1285. On the basis of the form 
of the column capitals, the church is also dated to the mid-6th C. by Ward Perkins 
1949, 61. For a broader discussion of the literature on the monastery of St Apollo see 
M. Krause & K. Wessel, "Bawit" in RbK, 1:568-93. On Alabasdria as one of the names 
of Gyllou see Spier 1993, 37, n. 66. 

9 The Faras warrior's identity is uncertain since part of the inscription and the 
lower part of his face are damaged. The dragon at his feet, pierced by his spear, sug- 
gests that he is Theodore Teron (Marković 1995, 576-7, fig. 21) rather than Strate- 
lates (cf. Górecki 1980, 252— warrior no. I), whose cult is of considerably later date 
than the Faras mural (a similar mistake was made by Mouriki 1985, 1:156; and cor- 
rected by Walter 1999, 185). Identification with St George is unlikely (cf. Michatowski 
1973, 118, fig. 14), since the earliest surviving redaction of his legendary duel with 
the dragon appears in an 11th-C. Georgian MS in the Library of the Patriarchate of 
Jerusalem (Cod. 2); see the Russian summary by Privalova (1977, 73) and its English 
translation in Walter 1995, 321. 
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two shield devices would seem correct in view of the antique tradi- 
tion of placing the Medusa’s head on shields but also, more impor- 
tantly, because of the popularity of stylized gorgoneion motifs on Early 
Byzantine amulets.9 But one cannot rule out that it is just an orna- 
mental motif, as appears for example as a shield blazon on tropaia (tro- 
phies of arms) on Trajan's column which was erected in AD 113.* 

In the depictions of Solomon and Sisinnios the artists have adopted 
the well-known antique formula of a rider trampling an enemy (or 
other symbol of evil) with his horse's hooves. Undoubtedly a direct 
model for this were the depictions of Hellenistic era which were clos- 
est to them and the triumphal iconography of the Roman emperors, 
which was still alive in Byzantium (fig. 4).° More than a century ago 
Clermont-Ganneau drew attention to the formal and semantic links 
between the late antique equestrian depictions of Horus with lance 
spearing Set (in the guise of a crocodile) and representations of 
St George.“ But, he failed in his article to mention the images of 
St Theodore which are earlier than those of St George. 


9 Górecki 1980, 210, fig. 14. Stylized versions of the gorgoneion are common on 
amulets (see Spier 1993, 60-2, figs. la-e, 2a, c-e, 3b-d, 5a-d); occasionally the motif 
appears in conjunction with warriors depicted on horseback (e.g. 2b, 3a), and also on 
finger-rings (4a-i). On the subject of apotropaic symbols on shields (including the 
gorgoneion) see Zygulski 1984, 79, fig. 4. 

** See e.g. Gamber 1993, fig. 1. 

$ The tradition of depicting the victorious emperor on horseback trampling a 
defeated enemy or a symbol of evil was also nurtured after Christianity became the 
state religion; evidence for this is a gold medallion depicting Constantius II mounted 
on a steed that is trampling a snake, currently in the Cabinet des Médailles of the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale, Paris (see e.g. Garam 1993, fig. 15/1); cf. also Walter's opinion in 
the introduction to Warrior Saints (unpaginated), on the creation of the iconographic 
type of the warrior saint on horseback under the influence of equestrian images of 
Constantine the Great as a Christian warrior. The author himself notes, however, that 
the earliest known representation of Constantine as an equestrian warrior is in the 
Khludov Psalter. 

s Clermont-Ganneau (1876) considered Egyptian sculptures with Horus as the 
model for images of St George on horseback, and presented them against the broad 
cultural background of late Antiquity and the mythology of the Near East (including 
Arabic mythology). Górecki (1980, 185-6) refers to Hellenistic and Roman influences 
in the art of Ptolemaic Alexandria as models for the image of the equestrian war- 
rior saint (for Horus on horseback see n. 52); see also the introduction to Warrior 
Saints (unpaginated). Kazarow (1938) erroneously finds connections between images 
of St George and ancient depictions of the so-called Thracian rider (accompanied by 
a snake symbolizing a spirit). His explanation is accepted e.g. by Walter 1973; and 
Alpatov 1975, but seems to be incorrect since the two types of depiction appear not to 
have the same significance. Such an interpretation is also contradicted by geography, 
since reliefs with the Thracian rider did not spread beyond Thrace, while the earliest 
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It is in the case of St Theodore that we can speak for the first time 
of the full adoption of the equestrian iconographic type. Theodore 
on horseback, slaying a serpent-dragon with a lance, appears on two 
terracotta icons: the first from North Africa (currently in the Sousse 
Museum in Tunisia),” dated to the fifth century, and the second held 
in the Museum of Macedonia in Skopje, part of a larger group of sixth- 
or seventh-century icons found in 1985 among the ruins of a church 
near Vinica (Vinicko Kale) in present-day eastern Macedonia (fig. 7a); 
the same motif appears on a sixth-century gilded panel in the Regional 
Museum in Reggio di Calabria. Identification of the saint presents no 
problems thanks to the surviving Latin inscriptions. These icons illus- 
trate the miraculous defeat of the dragon by Theodore (according to 
legend while on horseback), and they should be regarded as an ele- 
ment that closes the process of iconographical transformation. 

The compositional formula of the mounted warrior was initially 
employed in the representation of martyrs who were not necessarily 
connected with the army. An example is the mural depicting Sts John, 


equestrian images of warriors originate chiefly from Syria and Egypt. The theory on 
the links of equestrian depictions of the warrior saints with images of the Thracian 
rider, Mithras, the Kabiri, Perseus and other ancient heroes is given a critical appraisal 
by Walter (1989, 659-60, 664-7, figs. 2-4); at the same time Walter (2003a, 121-2 and 
nn. 80, 140) draws attention to the universal character of equestrian depictions. On 
the equestrian portrayals of the emperors in Byzantium see Grabar 1936, 45-54. 

7 See Charalampides 1991, 126, fig. 9. 

* Balabanov/Krstevski 1993, no. 44, p. 39 (as well as generally on icons pp. 29-36); 
Walter 1999, 173, fig. 3; Walter 2003, 98-9, figs. 12.4-6; Walter 2003a, 52, figs. 23, 25 
and n. 44, notes that the use of the Latin alphabet in inscriptions suggests that the 
icons were made before the transfer of jurisdiction over Eastern Illyria from Rome to 
Byzantium in 733 by Leo III the Isaurian (717-741). 

© Cf Charalampides (1991, 125-7, figs. 9, 10) who sees the reasons for the depic- 
tion of Theodore in soldier's attire mainly in the historical treatment of the legend of 
slaying the dragon, and to a lesser degreee as an illustration of the saint's battle with 
evil. 'Ihe same author also rightly indicates the presence of a horse in the legend, see 
p. 128, n. 36: 6 88 &ytoc énéBy tòv éxvt0d Yrrov Kai Aaxticas Zot ô ínnoc énóvo 
to Spdxovtog toic teooupow ox00 nocív. The legend of the dragon is to be found 
e.g. in Passio Prima, see AS Novembris, 4:46-8, and 50-1. This miracle was trans- 
ferred to St Theodore Stratelates, see AS Februarii, 2:28, 31; HALKIN 1981, 227-8. The 
phenomenon of combat with beasts and immoral persons in the iconography of the 
warrior saints—also in the case of Theodore—is discussed against the background of 
antique beliefs by Walter (1989, 661-2). He later points out (2003a, 51-6, figs. 27-8) 
that the earliest depictions of a saint fighting a dragon predate the earliest surviving 
text of the legend, while the iconographical motif of Theodore on horseback spear- 
ing a serpent-dragon with a lance, often in antithetical composition with St George, 
appears frequently on murals in the 11th-century rock-cut churches of Cappadocia. 
On Theodore Stratelates see below, p. 117ff. 
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Bonakh, Askla, Orion and four unidentified saints carrying crosses 
on long shafts, and also many others in the chapels of the monas- 
tery in Bawit.” Nevertheless, it ultimately spread to become one of 
the two basic variants in the iconography of the military saints. An 
early example of the formula’s application is the eighth-century icon 
of St Merkourios from St Catherine’s Monastery on Mt Sinai which 
was painted in a provincial Coptic workshop (fig. 8).” The saint, who 
wears a golden cuirass and a light cloak fastened on his right shoulder 
by a fibula, uses his long, red-painted lance—which is fitted at the 
butt-end with a cross—to spear the emperor Julian who lies under 
the horse (and is identifiable only thanks to the small preserved frag- 
ment of his head). Completing the saint’s equipment is a sword and 
a shield both slung on his back. In the background the Manus Dei 
holding a crown emerges from heaven, while an angel brings a lance of 
the same pattern as the saint’s. This visual resemblance indicates that 
Merkourios is fulfilling the plan of Providence. As L.B. MacCoull has 
shown, the circumstances of the painting of the icon, doubtless under 
Muslim influence, indicate its protective character, since Merkourios 
served here as a defender of the Christians against their persecutors 
(historically the hated pagan emperor, but in the context of the work's 
creation, the Arabs).? 

The type of the horseman armed with a cross-topped lance and rid- 
ing his mount at a walking pace was also adopted in the period before 
Iconoclasm for depictions of Sergios. The saint appears in this guise on 
seals dated to between 550 and 650. He is identifiable as Sergios thanks 
to the Latin inscription on the reverse: Sergii illustris et commerciariis. 
The office of kommerkiarios was attested for the first time during the 
rule of Anastasius (491—518), and was connected with the collection 


? In chapels 26, 51 and 56, see Clédat (as in n. 61), cols. 250-1, figs. 1284, 1286. 

7 ‘This icon is number 49B in Weitzmann's catalogue (1976, 78), and was initially 
dated by him to the 10th century. However, in a study dedicated to it, MacCoull 
(1982) analyses the orthography of the inscription and the style and judges that it 
must have been made during the period of Iconoclasm on territory under Arab con- 
trol, and without doubt in a Coptic workshop. 

72 MacCoull (1982, 409) even sees the turban of the caliph on the recumbent figure. 
On the attribution to Merkourios of the miraculous slaying of the Apostate see above, 
n. 7. The iconography of the subject in the later period is discussed, in the context of 
illustrations to the Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzos, by Brubaker 1999, 232-5; Gala- 
varis 1969, 146-8; and also more generally by Der Nersessian 1987. 
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of taxes on trade transactions.” Sergios appears again as a patron of 
merchants on a bronze Palestinian pendant (fig. 9) and on a brace- 
let also made of bronze." Evidence for this are inscriptions on the 
rims of medallions depicting a mounted saint, worded: KAMEAAPHC 
TOY ATIOY CEPIIOY KAMEAAPHC TOY ATIOY CEPLII[OY T]OY 
BAPBAPIKOY. Evidently Sergios—no doubt in view of the location 
of his cult centre at an important hub of Near-Eastern trade routes— 
was regarded as protecting merchants’ caravans, while the medallions 
produced in Resafa served either as amulets or as mementoes of visits 
to the saint's martyrion, and were taken home by faithful pilgrims.” 
In her discussion of the equestrian images of Sergios, Elizabeth Key 
Fowden noticed that there is nothing in the saint’s Life to link him 
especially with a horse. She considers it insufficient explanation that 
since Sergios was an officer in a unit of horse guards, the Schola gentil- 
ium, the faithful would have regarded him as a cavalryman, and points 
to an inscription from Zorava (Ezra), in which the saint is referred to 
as a horseman, and also to a reference in the sixth/seventh century 
Syrian Life of St Mar Qardagh. It is stated here that in his first vision 
this saint saw an armoured youth mounted on a horse, who striking 
him in the side with his lance, foretold his martyrdom. When asked 
his name the rider introduced himself as God's servant, Sergios.” 

To these arguments can be added a legend on the killing of the 
Arian emperor Valens retold in the Armenian Epic history of P'awstos 
the Singer (the so-called Faustus of Byzantium), which was written in 
c.470. The narrative is similar to the story of the slaying of Julian the 
Apostate by Merkourios, but he is replaced by Theodore and Sergios 
who are persuaded by St Thekla to eliminate the Arian persecutor of 


? In his description of the figure Zacos (1972, vol. 1/3, no. 2975) states only that 
the saint is dressed in chiton and himation, and does not link him with the inscrip- 
tion on the reverse. He also states that a now invisible enemy originally stood along- 
side the rider and was attacked by him. Such a reading is opposed by Key Fowden 
(1999, 38-9), who also links the depicted figure with the saint mentioned on the seal's 
reverse. 

^ Key Fowden 1999, 35—7, fig. 1 a, b ; Walter 2003a, 270. 

5 A stone mould was discovered in Resafa for casting this type of medallion (Key 
Fowden 1999, 38-9 and n. 93; and Walter 2003a, 152-3). 

7$ MAR QARDAGH, pp. 23-4; see also Key Fowden 1999, 39-43 and 110 (transla- 
tion of the inscription from the Hauran); she also sees formal and substantive links 
between the images of Sergios and equestrian depictions of the Palmyrene gods Arsu 
(or Arsu) and Aziz. On this pair of deities, esp. Arsu who the Greeks identified with 
Ares, see Teixidor 1979, 42-71; and Colledge 1976, 24. 
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true Christians. Although the Armenian text does not say how the 
saints achieved their goal, merely that they uttered that they had 
slain the emperor, the similarity of many details may have suggested 
to the reader that the circumstances were similar to the case of St 
Merkourios. Depictions from a later period of Valens slain by a holy 
rider are also known.” In turn, Nikephoros Kallistos Xanthopoulos 
in his Ecclesiastical History of c.1320 describes the miraculous freeing 
of a person who had been tied to a pillar, carried out by Sergios and 
Bakchos, who were both on horseback and dressed all in white.” 
When considering the origins of the mounted image of the holy 
warrior, besides the type that, in view of its origins, might be called 
‘Hellenistic’, we should also take into account the ‘Sasano-Georgian’ 
type, although it did not have a significant influence on the later meth- 
ods of depicting mounted saints. Several stone relief stelae that came 
into being in Georgia during the sixth and seventh centuries bear scenes 
illustrating the miracle that took place while Placidus—Eustathios was 
out hunting, when Christ appeared among the antlers of a stag he 
was chasing, leading to his conversion.” Eustathios is shown aiming 
with a bow at the stag on the first sixth-century stele from the village 
of Tsebelda in Abkhazia (in the Museum of Fine Arts in Tbilisi), on 
a relief from the facade of the church in Martvili, as well as on a stele 
originating from the seventh-century church of St John the Baptist in 
the hermitage of St David Gareja (currently in the Historical Museum, 
Tbilisi)? The dating of the reliefs indicates that they were made soon 


7 A Latin translation of the legend is published by Peeters (1921, 70-2, esp. 72) 
who nevertheless regards the miracle of Theodore and Sergios as a translation of an 
earlier, Greek version of a legend that is independent of the tale of Merkourios and 
Julian. He nevertheless draws attention to historical inconsistencies, since Valens died 
at the battle of Adrianople in 378; see also Walter 2003a, 54. Meanwhile, Walter (1999, 
179-80) recognizes the version about Merkourios as older, or at least functioning as 
archetypal. A representation of Merkourios killing Julian appears on fol. 409v of the 
Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzos, Par. gr. 510 (see Brubaker 1999, fig. 40; and Walter 
2003a, 102, 105). The death of Valens is illustrated in a miniature on fol. 272v from 
an 11th-C. codex from Athos containing a liturgical redaction of Gregory's Homilies 
(Cod. Iveron 271), where the emperor is captioned as: OddAng 6 'Apevavóg (see Gala- 
varis 1969, 207). 

78 MPG, 147:69 [XV 23]; and Walter 2003a, 162 and n. 87. 

7 For hagiographic sources see above, n. 9. 

8 See Aladashvili/Volskaya 1987, 105-6. They are reproduced and dated, taking 
into account the earlier literature on the problem, by Saltykov 1985, 8-10, 12 (where 
he indicates the Council in Trullo of 691/92 as an ante quem for the stele from Tse- 
belda), figs. 1, 8, 9; Thierry 1985, 72; see also Velmans 1985, 32; Walter 1987, fig. 5; 
and Markovié 1995, 579, fig. 30. 
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after the Christianization of Abkhazia and the setting up in it of an 
episcopal see subordinate to the patriarch of Antioch. 

When examining the stele from Tsebelda, Alexandre A. Saltykov 
recognized the motifs of the rosette, eagle with bound legs, and dog 
that appear alongside the saint as borrowed from Zoroastrian and 
Sasanian tradition, elements that are intermingled with Christian sym- 
bols.* Undoubtedly the horse archer motif—foreign to Greco-Roman 
tradition—was also borrowed from Persian iconography, this time 
secular, where the image of the ruler hunting on horseback with a bow 
often appears (fig. 10, 85). The artists, for whom the neighbouring 
Persian art was closer than that of the Mediterranean basin, therefore 
made use of a composition they knew to depict a Christian legend,” 
not giving it an apotropaic significance characteristic of equestrian 
images of warrior saints of the Hellenistic type. 

In Georgia the type of Eustathios hunting with the bow was adopted 
as canonical and was widely used in the decoration of churches erected 


8! Saltykov (1985, 13-15) interprets the Persian elements as connected with the 
Zoroastrian New Year (Nowrüz) celebrated at the time of the Spring solstice, and con- 
siders that they were employed to underline the Easter character of the Christological 
scenes depicted on the stele. He rejects Delehaye’s theory (1966) on the borrowing of 
the iconography from the Indian legend of the king and Buddha as a stag, although 
the theory is accepted by Velmans (1985, 38). 

* The mounted hunt with the bow, a popular subject in Sasanian royal iconogra- 
phy appears e.g. on a 3rd-C. relief in a Berlin Museum, as well as on silver dishes of 
Shapur II and Chosroes I (531-578/9) (see Velmans 1985, 39, fig. 21, who discerns 
Persian influences in Eustathios’s long tunic; and also Hoffmeyer 1966, fig. 17; Bivar 
1972, 285 [and p. 284 on the Persian cavalry’s use of the composite bow], fig. 23 [= 
Walter 1989, fig. 1]). See also the mural with Mithras pursuing game and hunting 
scenes from Dura-Europos in Rostovtzeff 1935, figs. 64, 66, 71, 79, 84-85. Because of 
the superficial similarity of hunting scenes and Eustathios’s vision modern scholars 
often make a false interpretation of certain representations, seeing a horse archer as 
the saint, e.g. hunting scenes on the facade of a church in Ateni (see Velmans 1985, 
32;.and cf. Aladashvili/Volskaya 1987, 106). Later this motif becomes unusually rare in 
Byzantine art, e.g. a hunting scene on an 11th-C. ivory chest in the treasury of Troyes 
Cathedral in Champagne (Goldschmidt/Weitzmann 1979, vol. 1, no. 122; Darkevich 
1975, 239, fig. 368; Glory of Byzantium, no. 202), although it is seen on more than one 
occasion on Persian-influenced works, e.g. on a group of three 12th-C. repoussé dishes 
adorned with duelling scenes and animal figures from the village of Vilgort (now in 
the Hermitage), from Chernigov and from the A.P. Basilevsky collection (now also 
in the Hermitage) (Darkevich 1975, 17, 41, 63, figs. 22, 30, 38, 63, 80, 87; who on P. 
140 interprets the horse archers as light-armed trapezitai) and also on a 10th/12th-C. 
ivory casket in the Victoria & Albert Museum, London (Heath 1979, fig. on p. 20; who 
points out the Pecheneg dress of the horse archers). 

9 Cf Thierry 1987, who sees in the legend of Eustathios echoes of the antique cult 
of the deer and the stag in Anatolia and in the Middle East, and would like to see its 
birth in these regions. 
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between the eleventh and sixteenth centuries. Simultaneously, already 
from the seventh century in the murals in the Cappadocian rock-cut 
churches: Eustathios is shown with a lance instead of a bow. This 
iconographical solution is employed in the murals in Church no. 3 
in Mavrucan and on an engraving on the wall of St John’s Church 
in Cavusin, which is nominally dated to the seventh century.” It 
also caught on in later Cappadocian art, as well as in miniatures in 
Byzantine psalters with marginal decoration, where the legend of 
St Eustathios was employed to illustrate Psalm 96(97):11, “Light is shed 
upon the righteous, And joy for the upright of heart”.* It can therefore 
be assumed that the iconographical type of the equestrian saint which 
was derived from depictions of Solomon and Sisinnios was so strongly 


8 Eustathios with a bow on horseback is depicted on murals in the following 
churches: of the Archangels in Iprari (1096); Khosita Mairam in North Ossetia (12th 
C.); of the Saviour in Zenobani (12th/13th C.); of St George in Ckelkari (Tskhelkari) 
in Abkhazia (13th C.); in Nuzal (13th C.); St Saba in Safara (14th C.); in Kaishe- 
Targlezer; Christ Saviour in Lagami (15th C.); and in the church of the Archangels 
in Lashtkhveri (16th C.). An exception to this rule is the relief on the facade of the 
10th-C. church in Martvili (Velmans 1985, 29-32, 35, 43, figs. 14-17, 19-20; Aladash- 
vili/Volskaya 1987, 107, figs. 3, 6; Velmans/Novello 1996, 110-11, figs. 85-88; and 
Walter 2003a, 164-5). Cf. also Scholz (1982, 244-7), who believes that in Georgian 
art Sts George and Theodore on horseback holding bows, commonly shown in an 
antithetical arrangement, refer compositionally to models from bronze age Trans- 
Caucasia and Persian art, although the author, of course, passes over the Mediter- 
ranean tradition. 

55 See Velmans 1985, 33, fig. 22 and n. 87; Walter 2003a, 165, and also p. 35; and 
Coumoussi (1985, 52), who draws attention to the unusual symbolic depiction from 
the 8th-C. church of Yaprakhissar (Davullu kilissesi) decorated during the period of 
Iconoclasm, in which Eustathios was painted as a lion preparing to jump at the stag. 

8° Post-Iconoclastic illustrations of the legend include paintings in the following 
Cappadocian churches: Balik Kilise (10th C.), Aléak kaya alti Kilise (10th C.), northern 
chapel of the Great Pigeon House in Güllu dere (10th C.), the church of Gueik Kilise 
(11th C.), St Stephanos in Cemil (11th C.), St Eustathios in Goreme (before 1148), and 
St George in Ortakóy (end of 13th C.). The legend also appears in the Greek islands 
in the two 13th-C. monasteries of St George Diasorites on Naxos and St Thekla on 
Euboea (Velmans 1985, 33-5, fig. 23; Velmans/Novello 1996, 112-13); later Greek 
examples are discussed by Coumoussi 1985. It also appears as an illustration of Ps. 
96(97):11 pôs &vévetev TO Sikaio xol roig edéor tH Kapdig ebppocdvn (which as 
Velmans [1985, 36] notes was keenly employed in Iconophile propaganda in view of 
the resemblance of the image of Christ in a clipeus to an icon) in 9th- and 11th-C. 
psalters: Khludov Psalter, fol. 97v; British Add. 19352, fol. 130v; Barberini Psalter, Vat. 
gr. 972, fol. 136r (Coumoussi 1985, 53, 56-7; Shchepkina 1977, fig. 97, Walter 1981, 
fig. 8; Walter 1988, 216, fig. 13; Der Nersessian 1970, 97, fig. 211; Walter 2003a, 165-7, 
fig. 54). See also Walter 1987 on the functions of depictions of saints in 9th-C. psalters 
with marginal decoration. 
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rooted in the art of the Empire that it pushed out the culturally alien 
solutions of Georgia." 

Even so, scenes of St Eustathios's conversion still have a historical- 
hagiographical character and describe the events of the saint's legend, 
which aim to show the conversion of a persecutor of Christians (fig. 96) 
rather than his defeat—as is the case with Theodore and Merkourios. 
The idea of representing the protection extended over the faithful by 
the warrior saints by formulas other than the calcatio and spearing 
with a lance, by illustrating appropriate, usually posthumous miracles, 
such as the freeing of the African bishop of Thenai, Cyprianus, from 
Slavic captivity by St Demetrios, or the rescuing of the youth George 
‘of Paphlagonia' (in another version, ‘of Mitylene' on Lesbos) from 
Arab (or Bulgar) imprisonment, appeared only in the eleventh cen- 
tury. It was then that these legends began to be illustrated usually in 
communities that were under the control of infidel rulers—Muslim or 
Latin—as an expression of the hope placed in the holy protectors of 
the Orthodox populace.* 


87 Alongside images of Eustathios with lance, a type developed in the 9th C. with 
the saint shown after his vision kneeling in armour beside his horse, e.g. in the Pan- 
tokrator Psalter 61, fol. 138, and the Parisinus Psalter gr. 20, fol. 5v (Athos, vol. I^, fig. 
226; and Velmans 1985, fig. 24; see also Velmans' proposed division of scenes with 
St Eustathios into ‘before’ and ‘after’ the conversion). Walter (2003a, 164) notes that 
the topos of the vision of Christ appearing in a stag's antlers spread to the legends of 
other saints. 

** On the act of trampling in Byzantine iconography see Górecki 1980, 219-31 and 
nn. 167, 168, and figs. 16-20 (2 Vermeule 1960, fig. 47) which show a statue from 
Crete of c. AD 135 currently in the Archaeological Museum in Istanbul, on which the 
emperor Hadrian tramples a prisoner, and also coins of Constantine, Avitus, Hono- 
rius and Valentinian; see also Kantorowicz 1961, fig. 32. Evidence that the symbolism 
of the calcatio was still alive in Byzantium is the ritual conducted during the triumph 
over the Arab emir Abul *Ashir, in Constantinople in 956 (see DE Cer., 60915-610? [II 
19]; and for an analysis of the event —McCormick 1986, 160-2). 

The legend of Cyprian's rescue by an officer named Demetrios is given by Lemerle 
(see above, n. 17); while three versions of the legend of George saving the youth are 
given by AUFHAUSER, 13-44, 100-3 (Walter [2003a, 119] points out the legend's 
late date). The earliest renditions of this subject appear in 11th- and 12th-C. Geor- 
gian churches and illustrate the most recent versions of the legend which referred to 
St George (Privalova 1963; and 1977, 93-109); when representing other saints use was 
made of the pictorial formula worked out at that time of a mounted saint accompa- 
nied by a smaller figure he had rescued, as in the case of Demetrios (Theotoka 1955), 
Theodore (Meinardus 1973; Walter 1999, 169), and even Nicholas (Kretzenbacher 
1983, 57-78). 
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The type of the warrior saint on foot 


Alongside the equestrian portrayals, warrior saints in the Early 
Byzantine period were also depicted on foot. Besides Sisinnios, in the 
northern church of the monastery in Bawit there is a fresco depicting 
St George from the same period preserved on a column; the saint is 
unambiguously identified by the word “+TEOPTIOC” inscribed above 
his left shoulder (fig. 11). The way he is depicted clearly diverges 
from the iconographic formula characteristic for images of Solomon 
and Sisinnios, who are shown wearing chlamydes covering their lower 
tunics. George is shown frontally, standing in armour, with a light belt 
around his waist, and a cloak draped over his back and left upper arm; 
he has a spear in his right hand, and a sword hanging at his left side. 
This image is one of the many representations of the type showing 
military saints standing en face. 

The same type is presented on a sixth-century icon of St Theodore 
from St Catherine’s monastery on Mt Sinai (fig. 12). It shows a stand- 
ing warrior in armour, with a lance topped with a cross in his right 
hand and a cloak covering his left shoulder.” Painted in a slightly dif- 
ferent manner is a military saint, perhaps Sergios, in the second layer 
of frescoes at the Egyptian church of Al-Adra in Al-Surian, which are 
dated to c.700.”' The saint, who is dressed in a long tunic, holds before 
him a spear and a sword in a scabbard. 

Far more popular, however, became a variant in which the military 
saint is shown with a lance in his right hand and a shield in his left, 
in accordance with the military manuals’ recommendations on the 
arming of troops.” The following saints are depicted in this manner: 


9 Clédat (see n. 61) cols. 221-2, fig. 1265; Marković 1995, 578, fig. 27; Walter 
2003a, 123. 

? In Weitzmann's catalogue (1976, 36-37, figs. XV, LIX as no. B13); Marković 
1995, 575, fig. 29; cf. also Charalampides (1991, 128-9, fig. 12) who proposes dating 
the icon to the 7th C., not taking into account its formal links with a group of 6th-C. 
classicizing Sinaian icons. In turn Parani (2003, 149) considers the icon as one of the 
earliest depictions of a military saint in battle gear. 

"L "Ihe fragmentary inscription reads: ‘...PIOC’, or ‘... TIOC’, suggesting Sergios or 
George rather than Demetrios (Innemée 1998, 146, fig. 3). 

* The holding of the spear in the right hand and the shield in the left, is a result 
of natural manual dexterity, but in view of the dense formations employed was cus- 
tomary in all armies including Classical ones, as is evident from warriors depicted in 
Greek vase painting (Phidias sculpted Athena Parthenos in this manner; see also the 
Late Roman examples of figures of Mars published by Marković 1995, figs. 16-17). 
In Aelian's manual (XLII 1, see LT, p. 198) a turn to the right is described as ‘to the 
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the aforementioned St Theodore(?) from the cathedral in Faras;” 
St Philotheos spearing a serpent with a human head, on the embossed 
leather cover of a writing case from Antinoé, Egypt (before 650) 
(figs. 6 & 13);% an unidentified saint on an Egyptian wood panel in a 
Berlin collection;? on the lower arm of a sixth/seventh-century cross 
pendant; on a seventh/eighth-century gold ring; on a mural in cave 
chapel 15 in Kelia (end of seventh century) in Egypt?* on a Syrian 
bronze bracelet;? St Theodore on a sixth or seventh-century Armenian 


spear’, and to the left, ‘to the shield’. Byzantine drill employs similar terms, e.g. PERI 
STRATEGIAS, p. 74? !'-^ [22] “there are eight turnings, four to the spear and four to 
the shield. They designate the turning to the right as to the spear, since it is held in 
the right hand, and to the left as to the shield, since it is held in the left hand." (kað 
& xwenor fj odAaye, cvpPatver Krioeis civar Októ, cécoopoc uév Eni Sdpv, xéocapac 
Sè én’ àoniða. Aéyoucw 0& éni Sépv pev thy £x ečv Sid tò Sdpv Katéxyew tH ðe 
yepi, én’ donida 6€ thy én’ àpiotepià Sid tò ti Aon xeipi thv donida Katéyew) 
See also pp. 76%, 78 € [24]: ¿nì Gópo [...] éx’ contd; and also STRAT. p. 4467 50-81 
[XII B 16]: að xovto Jua [...] að oxovto kwa pope; Mihăescu 1969, 276; and 
LT, 1:193220-9! [VII 81 (88)], 2:70:15" [XII 80 (81)] (calling the entire left wing ‘the 
shield side’; see also STRAT., p. 1827 [III 13]), (LT, p. 364 [XLI]; Supa, 4:1087 [TI 
1291]: &xv uv éri 8ópo yiyvntar, thv £& à&piotepõv emipdverav’ é&v dé én’ onida, 
thy éx SeEvav. See also KoMNENE, 3:91-92? [XIII 2/1]. The reversed arrangement of 
spear and shield of a footsoldier depicted on a 12th-13th-C. ceramic bowl found at 
Vrea near Nea Silata on the Chalkidiki peninsula (currently stored in the tower of the 
port of Prosphorion in Ouranopoulis, 10th Ephoreia of Byzantine Antiquities, inv. 
no. 1074) is interpreted by Armstrong/Sekunda (2006, 15) as a parody, making use of 
grotesque deformation to indicate a soldier's incompetence. 

95 See above, n. 62. 

** 'The depiction is accompanied by an inscription commending the writing case's 
owner into the saint's protection: -ATIOC ®IAOTEOC and ATIE ®IAOGE BOH6I TO 
AOYAQ COY IIAMIO. Philotheos was especially reverred in Egypt for casting demons 
out of idols. Another saint of this name was martyred in the time of Diocletian at 
Samosata on the upper Euphrates. There was no church dedicated to St Philotheos in 
Constantinople, nor was he venerated in Byzantium (H. Leclercq, "Calame" in DACL, 
2:1581—2, fig. 1861; Górecki 1980, 235, fig. 30; Markovic 1995, 580, fig. 34; Walter 
1990, 42 and n. 72; Walter 2003a, 234, 271, fig. 22). 

5 See H. Leclercq, “Berlin (Museés de)" in DACL, 2:792, fig. 1533; and after him 
Markovic 1995, fig. 35. 

% See Górecki 1980, 233, fig: 29. 

?' The ring is held in a private German collection; the depiction is accompanied by 
the inscription: + KYPIE BOH6I (‘Lord help’), see Rom-Byzanz, no. 336. 

8 Miguel et al. (1993, 80, fig. 29) putatively identify the warrior saint as either 
Menas, Merkourios, Phoebammon or George. Worthy of note are the tall boots with 
lace-up fronts, corresponding to the antique endromides. The white oval shield on 
which the saint's left hand rests, and the spear, reversed head downwards, are very 
faint, but the figure's identification as a warrior saint is certain thanks to the visible 
items of armour, especially the pteryges. 

9 The motif of a mounted saint fighting a demon appears on neighbouring links, 
along with a passage from Psalm 90:1 (Górecki 1980, 233). 
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stele from Ozdun (currently Uzunlar); Theodore again attacking a 
demon with a pennanted lance on the wall of a Palestinian grave in 
Abdon;™ and on a Syrian finger-ring in the Dumbarton Oaks col- 
lection in Washington (end of sixth century).’” The column capitals 
discovered in 1935 in the ruins of the church of the garrison settle- 
ment of Ayla near Aqaba in Jordan are decorated with reliefs depicting 
Sts Theodore and Longinus; the two saints wear scale body armour 
with pteryges, hold a lance with the right hand, and lean on oval shields 
with the left.’ The selection of these martyrs to adorn a church at a 
location where troops were stationed may be evidence that warrior 
saints were already starting to be regarded as patrons of the army in 
the Early Byzantine period. 

An exceptional depiction of a warrior saint is a relief adorning a 
bronze cross from Emesa (currently Homs) from the last quarter of 
the sixth century. Sculpted on it is the standing figure of St George 
leaning his left arm on his shield, and holding out his right hand in 
a gesture of liberation towards a kneeling orant figure, named on an 
accompanying inscription as Theognis, who is sometimes identified 
with a military commander under the emperor Tiberius II Constantine 
(578-82).5 The saint is dressed in a chlamys fastened on the right 
shoulder with a fibula, but does not hold a lance. 

More such departures from the basic type in the early period of 
development of the iconography of the warrior saints can be pointed 
out. Among the previously mentioned terracotta icons from Vinica, 


10 Marković 1995, 578 and notes 73-5 (reporting the views on dating), fig. 22. 

?! Gorecki 1980, 233, fig. 28. 

™ Marković 1995, 576, fig. 24; Nesbitt 2003, fig. 13.16. On early images of the 
military saints (standing frontally, with lance and shield) on the seals of the Constan- 
tinopolitan demoi and the bishops of Euchaita in Asia Minor (currently Avkhad near 
Amasya) see below, pp. 99ff and 262f. 

w? Legio X Fretensis was stationed in the settlement from the turn of the 3rd and 4th 
centuries. In the same period a bishop of Ayla participated in the councils of Nicaea 
(325; bishop Peter) and Chalcedon (451). The images of warriors on the capitals have 
inscriptions that allow their identification: [Ao]yyw[oc] and Oso8op[oc]. Discovered 
with the capitals was a stele with an inscription dating to 555, although this need not 
be the date the capitals were made, which must, nevertheless, have been before the 
Arab invasion (Zayadine 1994, 488—9, figs. 2, 4; Walter 1999, 181, fig. 9). 

1^ See below, p. 41ff. 

95 The cross, once in the Schlumberger collection, measures 30 x 14 cm and is 
currently stored in the Cabinet des Médailles of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 
see Markovic 1995, 578 and n. 77, fig. 26; Walter 2003a, 124, 271 fig. 21. The scene is 
accompanied by the inscription: K(YPI)E BOHOI TENNAAIAN; ®QC ZOH and +ATIE 
TEOPTI+ BOHOI MECEBPIOY KATA OEOTNI. 
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two further ones show a pair of figures wearing military gear. The 
first of them depict two Old Testament figures, Joshua and Caleb, who 
were sent by Moses to spy out the land of Canaan (fig. 7b). Both 
are depicted in armour, with pferyges that reach below their knees, 
while Joshua wears a scale cuirass, and Caleb a tunic-like overgarment. 
Completing their attire are belts with rounded links, cloaks fastened 
under the chin, and helmets—an unusual item for images of war- 
rior saints, but not uncommon in the later iconography of Joshua.'^? 
Between the two figures is a round shield, on which Caleb rests his 
right hand, while holding a spear in his left. A similar arrangement, 
undoubtedly providing symmetry to the composition, can be observed 
on the second icon showing St Christopher the “dog-headed’ and St 
George (fig. 7c). Both are dressed in long tunics and thrust their 
lances into snakes that writhe at their feet; while above a centrally 


106 See Balabanov/Krstevski 1993, no. 46, pp. 39-40, 54; Walter 2003, fig. 12.5; Num. 
13:6. Among the larger group of spies described in the Old Testament only those 
depicted on the icon, tearing their garments (in anguish) and urging for an immediate 
conquest of a land that flowed with milk and honey, since such was the will of God 
(Num. 14:6-8): Incoóc 8& 6 tod Navn xoi XoAeD 6 tod Iegown cv xocookevopévov 
civ yiv SiéppnEav tà ecu abtdv, cal eimov npóg n&cov ovvæyoyhv vidv IopomA 
Aéyovtes 'H yi, jv kateoxeyáueða adr, gyn ovv ceddpa, opóðpa: ei aipetiCer 
Tiu&g xópioc, ciodEer hac eig thy yi taty Koi 606021 aùthv Hiv, yf] fiic éotiv 
péovoa y&Aa. oi uéAv. This may suggest that the selection of figures on the icon car- 
ried with it the idea of propagating expansion as part of God's plans. 

"7 As an example see the 10th/11th-C. frescoes in the church of the Virgin at the 
monastery of Hosios Loukas in Phokis (Chatzidakis 1997, 13, fig. 5); and in narrative 
depictions the decorations of the Joshua Roll (Vat. palat. gr. 431, sheets III, V, X, 
XIV); and the following illuminated Octateuchs which make use of its compositional 
solutions: Vat. gr. 746 (3rd quarter of 11th C., repainted in the 14th C.), fols. 449r-v, 
453v, 457r; Vat. gr. 747, fols. 165v, 219r—v, 221v, 222v-224v, 225r, 455v; and the late 
13th-C. Athos Vatop. 602, fols. 350r, 353r-v, 357v, 359v, 365r, 366r, 374r (Lowden 
1992, figs. 54, 56-58, 87, 89, 118, 146, 151, 160, 163, 167-172, 174-175; Lassus 1973, 
fig. 126; Athos, vol. A’, pp. 253-4, 268-72, figs. 105-107, 110-111, 113, 117, 119). 
Parani (2003, 156) draws attention to the ahistorical introduction of Roman rather 
than Jewish items of military equipment into the iconography of Joshua. In view of 
the far from archaeological view of history prior to the 19th C. this should come as 
no surprise. Parani admits that a similar mechanism can be observed in the case of 
Jewish kings depicted in Byzantine imperial robes. She explains both examples quite 
superficially regarding them as a type of attribute that specifies the function of the 
depicted person. 

108 See Balabanov/Krstevski 1993, no. 54, pp. 40-1 (deriving the iconographical 
type of the dog-headed Christopher from antique images of Anubis); Walter 2003a, 
125, 271 fig. 24; and above, n. 68. On Christopher's origins from a dog-headed tribe 
(genus canineorum) in Africa, and his legend which mentions service as a soldier in 
the imperial army, which explains his occasional appearance in the ranks of the mili- 
tary saints see the note in LCI, 5:496-508 (with further bibliog.); Armstrong/Sekunda 
2006, 14-15 (who also record the miraculous sprouting of his cane at the moment of 
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positioned round shield is a cross. We might add to this group the 
textile from Akhmim mentioned earlier bearing the image of a war- 
rior saint, dressed in a long tunic and cloak; here the figure (perhaps 
Theodore) spears a dragon with a cross on a long shaft, while holding 
a smaller cross in his left hand—an attribute of martyrdom (fig. 14).1” 

Sometimes a work's poor state of preservation does not allow us 
to properly read its iconographic type. Examples include two other 
Coptic textiles showing St Theodore (including one from Akhmim). 
These woollen embroideries dating to the sixth/seventh century which 
are preserved in American collections have survived in a fragmentary 
state, and although the characteristic physiognomy of the saint is vis- 
ible on them, with light chlamys fastened on the right shoulder and a 
fragment of the shaft of lance,'”” it is not possible to determine whether 
or not he was depicted with a shield. 

Among the early images of warrior saints the method of repre- - 
sentation differs on the pilgrim ampullae from Abu Mina; on these 
Menas appears in an orant pose, wearing a muscled cuirass, pteryges 
and cloak fastened on the right shoulder, but without weapons (fig. 
15). Usually depicted on either side of Menas are two kneeling camels; 
these allow the scene to be interpreted as an episode from his Passio, 
where his miraculous transportation by camels to his place of burial 


conversion—hence his attribute, the staff without a spear-head, which is also shown 
on the Vinica icon). A church dedicated to him in Chalcedon in 452 is evidence of 
the early development of his cult. 

107 See above, n. 13 

7? On the physiognomic features characteristic of St Theodore see Mavrodinova 
(1969, 40—5), who distinguishes two types—‘Alexandrian’, with flat straight hair and 
broad beard ending in a point, characteristic for images of Teron; and ‘Anatolian’, 
with hair arranged in rows of curly locks and a split beard, used in depictions of 
Stratelates. Her theory has been repeated uncritically by other researchers (cf. e.g. 
Mirzoyan 1987, 446; Maguire 1990, 75-6; Davies 1991, 100; and also Marković (1995, 
596), who believes that the division into two types only took place in the 12th C. It 
should be stressed that this division can only be used to distinguish the Theodores 
in certain circumstances, usually when the two are shown next to each other, see 
Walter's critical opinion (1999, 186; and also 2003, 59-60, 65) where he indicates one 
of the earliest examples of a variant form of beard of both Theodores in miniatures 
in the Menologion of Metaphrastes at the library of San Salvatore Monastery in Mes- 
sina (Cod. gr. 27, fol. 28 Stratelates; fol. 161v Teron) modelled on a Constantinopo- 
litan MS of the 11th C. The two textile depictions of St Theodore Teron are held at 
Dumbarton Oaks in Washington, the first unpublished, the second from Akhmim in 
Egypt; another piece is at the Fogg Art Museum in Cambridge, Massachusetts. This 
last museum has also a border fragment naming the saint as ATI(OC) GEOAO(POC) 
(N.P. Sevéenko, “Two fragments of textile with St Theodore(?)” in Age of Spirituality, 
549-50; Charalampides 1991, 122; and Walter 2003a, 55). 
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is described. Formally, scenes of this type refer to depictions of the 
prophet Daniel among the lions;"! their function is inextricably linked 
with the pilgrim traffic to the martyrion of Menas. They served as eulo- 
gia—containers for oil from lamps burning above the martyrion, taken 
home by pilgrims, and in this case one should not expect any particu- 
lar protective content resulting from the use by their makers of the 
specific formula of a military saint. Ampullae were manufactured at a 
local workshop from the fifth century, when pilgrimages to Abu Mina 
began, and their production ceased after the Arab conquest of Egypt.” 
In the art of the Eastern Church the iconographic type of Menas the 
soldier did not catch on, although he appears occasionally in military 
attire in later periods.’” 

An orant type in a chlamys similar to the images of Menas is rep- 
resented by a trio of saints adorning sixth/seventh century baked-clay 
medallions originating from Asia Minor. These bear the inscriptions: 
‘Gift’ (or 'Blessing) of St 'Abbakon', and probably served a similar 
function for pilgrims as the ampullae of Menas. But the abraded details 
on the examples known today do not allow the figures to be classed 
with certainty as warrior saints.” 


ni Kaufmann (19102, passim) points out that the iconography of Menas surrounded 
by camels is dependent on the iconography of Horus-Harpokrates taming wild beasts; 
see also Walter 2003a, 185 and n. 35. 

12 The ampullae often bear the explanatory inscription: O ATIOC MHNAC, or 
EYAOTIA TOY ATIOY MHNA. On the function and production of ampullae, and also 
the iconography of Menas and connections with the image of Daniel see Kaufmann 
1910a (with numerous examples); Hahn (1997, 1089) suggests the ampullae were filled 
with lamp oil; Kiss (1967, 156-9 with examples on figs. la, 2, and nn. 38-41) intro- 
duces a division into three types: Menas—orans (appearing c.480—560); accompanied 
by two camels (c.560-610); and the so-called 'canonical type, linking elements of the 
earlier types (c.610—40); Kiss 1970, figs. 1-3; Byzanz, no. I 75. 1-2, pp. 195-6; Rom- 
Byzanz, no. 100; Byzantium, no. 123. See also the division into types mentioned by 
Walter (2003a, 185): rule of Arcadius and Zeno—with Menas as an orant in a wreath 
of leaves; rule of Justinian—with camels and a cross on the reverse; and a Heraclian 
type, with elements of the two earlier forms. Walter also mentions kilns discovered at 
Karm Abu Mena that were used for the production of lamps. 

43 E.g. on a Late Byzantine fresco in the katholikon of the Serbian monastery in 
Decani see Marković 1995, fig. 7. On the transformation of St Menas's iconography 
after Iconoclasm see Woodfin 2006, 132-142. 

1^4 See J. Witta, "Vier Ermedaillons mit Heiligendarstellung" in Byzanz, 200, no. I 
78. 1-4. The identification of one of the trio as Abba Konon (probably identical with 
a martyr of this name from Bidana in Isauria, famous as a slayer of demons) may 
indicate the apotropaic function of the medallions, but does not help in establishing 
their iconographic type. 
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The origins of the iconographic type of the saint on horseback would 
seem to have been adequately explained by Christopher Walter, who 
points to depictions of Solomon and Sisinnios as the bridge between 
the Classical pictorial tradition and the Christian image of the war- 
rior on horseback.'* Nevertheless, many misunderstandings have 
arisen around the explanation of the origins of the formula of warriors 
depicted in a standing pose with weapons. 

Gorecki, in seeking answers to determine which models were used 
by the artists who created the earliest images of the warrior saints, 
concentrates on Late Roman images of emperors, consuls and high 
commanders in armour (usually ‘muscled cuirasses’, in which—with 
the exception of the ampullae of St Menas—military saints are only 
rarely depicted in the early period).!* He does not, however, men- 
tion the compositional formulas taken directly from state triumphal 
iconography, which were borrowed for the portrayal of this group of 
saints. The messages carried by both groups of depictions also do not 
always overlap. It should therefore be recognized that the images of 
rulers and commanders in armour had only an indirect influence on 
the creation of the soldier-saint as an iconographic type. In search- 
ing for direct models it is necessary to reach to late antique depic- 
tions of pagan gods in armour and with weapons. In their case we 
can see more direct links with the early iconography of the military 
martyrs. 

A good example of the direct transfer of an ancient compositional 
formula is a group of seals from the Zacos collection in Basel. The 
first seal, according to an inscription on the back, belonged to Peter, 
bishop of Euchaita (c.650—730); a second to an otherwise unidenti- 
fied metropolitan, John;"" while two further examples, dated to the 


u5 See e.g. Walter 1990, 42. 

"5 Gorecki 1980, 215, 219-23. Numerous Roman statues of state dignitaries in 
richly decorated parade muscled cuirasses (so-called statua loricata) are published by 
Vermeule 1960, 15-29, 32-76 (catalogue of sculptures) and figs. 1-13, 15-63, 64-67, 
69-72, 74-79. ‘The custom of funding memorials to dead soldiers in the Late Roman 
period is evidenced by AMMIAN., 2:137 [19.6.12] on the setting up by Constantius in 
Edessa of statues of the drill-instructors (campiductores) who had died in the defence 
of Amida in 359. 

4? See Zacos 1972, vol. 1/2, nos. 1285, 1288 (who dates the seal of Peter to the sec- 
ond half of the 7th C.—beginning of 8th C.); Laurent 1963, pt. 1, nos. 852 (dated to the 
8th C.) and 936; the seals are also published by Marković 1995, 575-6, fig. 23a; Walter 
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550-650 period, to a certain Epiphanios and Nicholas (figs. 16a-d).!? 
Depicted on the obverse of all these seals is a bearded saint in armour, 
with chlamys thrown over his shoulders, resting his left hand on an 
oval shield, and holding in his right hand a cross, which he uses to 
impale a serpent writhing at his feet. Although the figure is uncap- 
tioned, the origins of one of the seals in Euchaita, centre of the cult of 
St Theodore, indicates that it is him who is depicted in all the exam- 
ples. An element distinguishing all these seals from those depicting 
the saint slaying a dragon is the tree added in the background, not 
warranted in any specific manner by the legend or tradition of rep- 
resenting Theodore. Contrary to Walter’s opinion linking the slay- 
ing of a dragon with the legends of Perseus and Herakles, the formal 
origin of this motif seems to be the iconography of Athena.” The 
goddess is occasionally depicted with shield and spear in the com- 
pany of the snake-god Erichthonios (who is occasionally identified 
with Kekrops), with an olive tree as her attribute. This composition 


1999, 173, fig. 2; and 2003, 97, figs. 12.1-12.2 (noting the presence of the dragon but 
omitting the tree motif); and Nesbitt 2003, 110-11, fig. 13.15; the last two authors 
give an 8th C. dating. An identification of the owner of the Euchaita seal is made 
possible by an inscription on the rim of the reverse: +MIETPQEMICKONQEVXAITQV 
(Ocotixe, Pohe TIévpo émoxóngo Edyaitev) (see also PBE I, Petros 51); an inscription 
on seal no. 1285 which is dated to the 6th C. reads: IJAN/NOVM/HTPOITIo ('Io&vvou 
untporoàítov) and perhaps belonged to one of the autocephalous archbishops of 
Euchaita (of the 7th C. or later) or to a metropolitan of Amaseia (e.g. the John who 
took part in the third Council of Constantinople; PBE I, Ioannes 44). 

!5 See Zacos vol. 1/1, nos. 1283a-c, 1287 = Marković 1995, fig. 23b; Nesbitt 2003, 
p. 110, fig. 13.14. The block monograms on the reverse of both seals with the word- 
ing EII®ANIY and NIKOAAY, likely refer to the owners’ names. Meanwhile, Zacos's 
proposed identification of the saint on seal no. 1283 (belonging to Epiphanios) as a 
military saint, probably Theodore, would seem to be unfounded. On all the above seals 
see recently Walter (2003a, 50-1), who believes that the earliest known depictions 
of Theodore slaying the dragon antecede the earliest known redaction of the legend, 
which dates to no earlier than 754. 

49 Cf. Walter 2003a, 50-1, with references to the text of the legend [BHG 1764]. 

20 According to myth the Attic hero Erichthonios was born from a drop of Hep- 
haistos seed, shed while he was attempting to rape Athena. She wiped herself with a 
tuft of wool, and threw it on the ground thereby fertilizing the earth (Gaia), who gave 
birth to a child. In the earliest Greek legends Erichthonios is sometimes identified with 
Erechtheus, but a differentiation between the two is already seen in the IL1ap (1:5154778 
[II], 4:312? [XX]), where Erechtheus was born of Gaia, and grew up in the care of 
Athena, while Erichthonios was the son of Dardanos. The mythic founder of Athens, 
Kekrops, was also said to have been the son of Gaia. Both Erichthonios and Kekrops 
are depicted in Greek art as half human, half snake. On the cult and iconography of 
Athena in general, see W.H. Roscher, "Athene" and A. Furtwängler, "Athene in der 
Kunst” in LIMGR, 1/1:675-87 and 687-704, esp. figs. on col. 690, and as the goddess 
of war, on cols. 678-80. On Kekrops and Erichthonios see O. Immisch, "Kekrops" in 
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was very popular in Athens, as is evident from the numerous bronze 

coins struck in the city between the first century BC and the third 

century AD." It is therefore highly likely that the creator of the oldest ` 
of the seals with St Theodore borrowed from the available Athenian 

coin type, merely altering the figure’s pose from the sideways stance 

in which the goddess was depicted, to frontal, closer to the canon of 

military saint images. He left the tree motif, perhaps treating it as 

ornamental background filler. It is not possible to determine whether 

the artist’s choice of a Greek goddess as a model for the warrior saint 

was a conscious one. 

Even closer are the military saints’ formal links with late antique 
depictions of Syrian and Egyptian deities who stand en face, in full mili- 
tary equipment, often grouped together a few at a time, and sometimes 
in whole galleries (figs. 17a-b).? Many scholars have drawn attention 
to the formal similarities of both groups,'” but the lack of closer links 
with the army and warfare of such ancient gods as: Horus (in his late 
Hellenic incarnation as Harpokrates- Mercury); Osiris-Aspis; Anubis; 
and also in the Palmyrene pantheon, the senior god Baal; Yarhibol the 
god of spring and sun; Aglibol, the lunar god of agriculture; and many 
others, has meant that their search for deeper dependences have not 


LIMGR, 2/1:1014-24 and fig. on cols. 1021-2 (painting on a hydria from Kerch, where 
Kekrops in serpent-form writhes at the foot of an olive tree). 

7! See Agora, pp. 102, 140-41 (esp. no. 250), 151-53, figs. 139a-g, 140a-e; Krikou 
1993, 46-7, fig. 23/7. 'The latest examples of this coin type are dated to AD 264-7. 

7? On the Palmyrene gods see Rostovtzeff 1935, esp. 207-10, 228-9, 242-3 and 
n. 61 (with earlier literature on the gods in military attire) and figs. 36, 38, 40-2, 50, 57. 
Examples of group depictions of deities in military clothing are published by Morehart 
1958, figs. 11-13; and Teixidor 1979, figs. 7/2, 21/2, 24, 25/2. On Syrian and Roman 
influences on late antique Egyptian mythology at the level of cult and iconography see 
Rostovtzeff (1932), who cites numerous examples of Egyptian depictions of gods with 
weapons (figs. 4-8 and 9: frescoes with a mounted god wielding a double-edged axe). 
Egyptian images of gods in muscled cuirasses are published by Kantorowicz 1961, 
369-73, figs. 6-13, 15-16, with Palmyrene gods on figs. 19-31. 

13 See recently Walter (2003a, 285-7); who also draws attention to the youthful 
appearance of both the Palmyrene gods and the warrior saints. 

“4 On the functions of the Palmyrene gods see Teixidor, 1979, 1-12 (on Baal- 
Jupiter), 18-19, 25-29 (on Baal-Shamin), 29-31 (on Yarhibol, who was venerated 
as the god of Spring by Palmyrene archers at Dura in the 2nd C. AD), 34, 42 (on 
Aglibol, who along with Baal and Yarhibol, formed a great trinity of Palmyrene dei- 
ties); and also Colledge 1976, 24-5. It is surprising that Mithras, a god with strong 
military connotations, is very rarely depicted in military attire. Cf. also Rostovtzeff s 
older and outdated view (1935, 207) that at Dura-Europos, Baal, Yarhibol and Aglibol 
were worshipped as military gods, as was supposedly evident from their portrayal in 
military uniforms. 
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brought the expected results.^^ It was only Ernst Kantorowicz's ana- 
lytical article, and the systemization of the various categories of gods 
portrayed in uniform and the development of Kantorowicz's ideas by 
Markovic that seems to have brought a satisfactory answer.!”° 
Kantorowicz hypothesized that the custom of depicting the gods 
in military attire was a reflection of the changes taking place in the 
organization of Hellenistic armies. The appearance of organized, pro- 
fessional military formations with standardized arms and armour 
had—according to Kantorowicz—a similar effect to the creation of 
professional, uniformed armies in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
Europe, which resulted in military uniform being adopted as official, 
court and even ceremonial attire.”’ This hypothesis is supported in 
that Alexander of Macedon’s creation of the first professional military 
formations, especially the argyraspides (‘silver shields’),’* coincided 
with his first portrayals in soldier’s attire, in which he simultaneously 
appears as the god Alexander-Helios." Military uniform replaced 
antique nudity in the depictions of rulers, gods and heroes, although 


25 Cf. e.g. Walter (1999, 189-93) who sees the reasons for the use of the pictorial 
formulas of the antique gods in the iconography of the warrior saints in the desire to 
underline their physical beauty and youth, although in an earlier publication (1989, 
659-60) he preferred to refrain from making any categorical response. In the mean- 
time, Papamastorakes (1998, 213-14) believes that the taking over of the iconographic 
type of the Palmyrene gods by the warrior saints is an expression of the universal 
process of different cultures creating an image of a young hero. On the topos of the 
handsome youth in the description of St Demetrios in his Miracles see Kazhdan/ 
Maguire 1991, 3, 7. 

26 See Kantorowicz 1961; Markovic 1995, 573-4, 584 

77 Kantorowicz (1961, 380-1) also draws attention to the change observed by 
Alfóldi in the customs relating to the attire of the Roman emperors, who during 
the Principate were only occasionally permitted to enter the precinct of the Roman 
proemium in military uniform, whereas towards the end of the 1st C. they already 
customarily wore armour not only in Rome, but even in the Senate. 

128 See e.g. HESYCHIOS, vol. 1, [p. 274]: épyopóconioeg: «&yuo «v otpatuotixov nó 
'AXeGávópov; see also Zygulski 1998, 53, 56-57. 

29 Kantorowicz (1961, 370—4, 380, figs. 7, 13-14) refers to a bronze statue of Alex- 
ander the Great wearing an aegis, in the Fouquet Collection in Cairo, of Roman date 

‘but probably a copy of a Greek original, and also to a sculpture of Alexander- Helios 
in the Louvre, which might have provided a model for the figure of Horus-Helios 
in the same museum. The appearance of gods in military attire in the Seleucid king- 
dom as an expression of the influence of Greek culture and the militarization of the 
Parthian state are discussed by Rostovtzeff 1935, 208-9. Kantorowicz (1961, 383) 
points out that it is possible to speak of the imitation of the Roman emperors in the 
images of the gods (imitatio imperatorum) as well as of the emperors imitating the 
gods (imitatio deorum). 
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not in all cases." Greek and Roman gods with established iconogra- 
phies continued to be depicted in line with those canons, while the new 
formulas were used mainly for portraying gods traditionally associated 
with armies and war, such as Ares, Mars and Jupiter Dolichenus,"! as 
well as foreign gods (so-called Dii peregrini) who were incorporated 
into the Roman pantheon along with newly conquered territories.’ 

In the first of these groups Marković discerns the direct icono- 
graphical and ideological model for the type of the warrior saint. In 
his opinion the dei militares who watched over the legionary camp 
(also important besides Mars and Jupiter Dolichenus were Victory, 
Disciplina Militaris, Lares Militares and the Dioscuri), and the mili- 
tary likenesses of these gods should be regarded as the closest model 
for the military saints. On the other hand Marković draws attention 
to the Old Testament tradition, in which Providence watches over the 
chosen race and brings it victory in battle.” 

In supplementing Markovic's hypothesis it is worth noting that the 
widespread presence of images of gods in military attire in the Near 
East and in Egypt, where the earliest depictions of saints in military 
costumes are preserved, may have had an influence on the faster and 
broader spread of the new iconographic type of the soldier-martyr. 
The co-existence in the late Classical and Early Byzantine periods of 
both types of depiction means that occasionally only the presence of 
Christian elements, such as a cross or accompanying inscriptions allow 


130 On the subsitution of nudity by military uniform among the Babylonian gods 
see Roztovtzeff 1935, 186. 

131 On Jupiter Dolichenus as a patron deity of the Roman legions see Marković 
1995, 574 and n. 47 (with further bibliog.); on the popularization of his cult in the 
East see Rostovtzeff 1935, 208-9. 

1? Kantorowicz 1961, 384. On the process of Hellenization, and later Romaniza- 
tion, of local gods, using Dura as an example, see Roztovtzeff 1935, 197-8. 

133 See respectively: W.H. Roscher, “Mars” in LIMGR, 2/2:2385—438 (esp. 2420-5 
and A. Furtwängler, "Ares in der Kunst” in LIMGR, 1:487-93); E. Meyer, "Dolichenus" 
in LIMGR, 1:1191-4; K. Latte, “Victoria” in LIMGR, 6:294~302; A. Furtwängler, 
“Dioskuren” in LIMGR, 1:1154-77 (esp. 1160-61, 1176); A. Procksch, "Bellona" in 
LIMGR, 1:774-7; and O. Fiebiger, “Disciplina militaris” in PR, 5:1176-83. 

4 Marković 1995, 573-4, figs. 16-17; although he incorrectly sees depictions of 
Mars in armour as inventiveness in Roman art, failing to notice the Hellenistic tradi- 
tion. On military gods in Rome and their functions see Domaszewski 1895, 32-44. 
Marković cites Joshua's visions during the siege of Jericho as an example of God's sup- 
port for the Jews (Josh. 5:13-15) and the words of Psalm 34(35):1-2. For more on the 
cult of the military saints in relation to the Old Testament see Walter 2003a, 9-12. 
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a certain identification of the warrior as a saint. Meanwhile, careless 
interpretation of this kind of early depiction, which also include his- 
torical figures, may lead researchers to incorrect attributions and false 
conclusions concerning the early iconography of the warrior saints.” 

It should be stressed that the adoption of antique elements from 
religious-military depictions by the developing image of the warrior 
saint is only one expression of a wider process that occurred in the 
Christian art of the Empire in the period before Iconoclasm, which 
reflected pagan beliefs and symbols associated with war and triumph 
over an opponent. An example of this process is the transformation 
of the ancient tropaion into the tropaeum Crucis.” A second example 


135 An example of a clearly Christian depiction is a rider spearing a demon with a 
labarum tipped with a cross on a 7th-C. dish in the Musée d'Art et d'Histoire, Geneva 
(Mango [M.] 1987, 1-5, fig. 1 = Dodd 1961, no. 78). A rider depicted with a lance 
topped with a cross on a silver magical bracelet in the Royal Ontario Museum in 
Toronto should be interpreted in a similar way (Key Fowden 1999, 42-3, fig. 6c); the 
image is accompanied by a trishagion, the first verse of Psalm 90, and a portrait of the 
Theotokos in a neighbouring medallion. In both cases it is not possible to determine 
the horseman's identity with certainty. See also Rom-Byzanz, nos. 309-10, 322. 

86 See above, n. 59; cf. also the examples of the motif of the armed rider on Cop- 
tic textiles—l'art Copte, nos. 175-176; Koptske tkani, figs. 101, 104, and cf. 96 and 
109—on which the rider is identified, without basis, as St George, and also two fibu- 
lae (6th-8th C.) with images of a horseman slaying a serpent-dragon, who Belyaev 
(1929, 71) equates after Besson with Solomon and a warrior saint. Án example of the 
problems of identifying figures in armour and cloaks with shields and lances are two 
warriors with haloes on 4th—5th-C. bronze weights in the British Museum, which 
because of the panther killed by one of the pair are seen as Sergios and Bakchos 
by Markovié (1995, 581, fig. 36), by analogy with a bas-relief on the north wall of 
the church of the Holy Cross in Aght'amar, where Sergios is depicted killing an ani- 
mal identified as a panther by Der Nersessian 1965, 19, fig. 51. This identification is 
impossible to uphold for several reasons: the Aght'amar relief is now seen by Davies 
(1991, 101) as an illustration of Psalm 90(91):13—én’ &oríóo xoi BaoUioxov émpiion 
xoi Kotonatioec Aéovta, xoi ópákovra—which would mean the depicted animal is 
therefore a lion; the appearance of the hunting motif in other objects of this type, the 
presence of a weight designation being evidence of the object's utilitarian character, as 
well as the lack of hagiographical evidence justifying this method of depiction of Ser- 
gios, see C. Entwistle, “Silver-inlaid weight" and “Inlaid metal weight” in Byzantium, 
nos. 31-32, M.C. Ross, "Weight with emperors” in Age of Spirituality, p. 343 (who 
interpret scenes of this type as imperial hunts ignoring the presence of a cross above 
one of the haloes). The lack of captioning of figures in art before Iconoclasm in the 
context of one of the previously mentioned Coptic textiles and another from Akhmim 
depicting St Theodore(?) slaying a dragon is pointed out by Maguire (1995, 56-7, figs. 
5, 14 [Alexander of Macedon], 15); although he is unsure whether the dragon-slaying 
warrior represents the Archangel Michael, St George, or even Christ. 

137 The tropaion as an iconographic and symbolic source for depictions of the cross 
draped with a cloth that hangs loosely from both horizontal arms and is wound behind 
the upright arm, and also Constantine's vision before the battle on the Milvian Bridge 
as an ideological source is pointed out by Grabar 1936, 239-43; and Baradez/Leglay 
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can be seen on the mosaic funded by Bishop Peter II (494—519/20) 
over the doors of the archbishop’s chapel in Ravenna (fig. 18) where 
Christ is depicted in military attire (Christus miles), with a long cross 
resting on his shoulder, trampling a snake and a lion."? In both cases, 
as with depictions of military saints, the reference to military symbol- 
ism was intended to underline the victory of God over evil and the 
triumph of Christianity over the forces of hell. The problem of the 
re-use of ancient religious military motifs in Christian symbolism goes 
beyond the limits of the present work and requires separate studies. 


HEAVENLY SUPPORTERS OF THE ARMY 


The adoption of military-triumphal pictorial formulas accompanied 
the process of interweaving into the hagiography of the Christian 


1957, 74-9, figs. 1-3. The motif of Nike with cross that appears on 4th-C. coins derives 
from depictions of the tropaion introduced on the Roman victoriatus coin-type from 
the end of the 3rd C. BC, and particularly after the triumphs of Marius over the 
Cimbri and Teutons (Storch 1970, 106-16). At the same time Storch believes (p. 113) 
that in contrast to the labarum the tropaion never served as a military standard. On 
the Athenian origins, appearance and function of the tropaion in Greece and Rome see 
Gansiniec 1955, 21-69, 98-103, 114-26, figs. 27-38. The development of the trium- 
phal symbolism of the tropaeum crucis was undoubtedly influenced by John Chrysos- 
tom's Homily on the cemetery and the cross, in which after victory in war against the 
devil Christ hangs up the devil's weapons (death and blasphemy) on a cross, so that 
they can be seen by heavenly forces, humans, as well defeated demons. This image is 
compared to the tropaion on which a victorious ruler after a difficult battle hangs up 
the armour, shields and weapons of a defeated tyrant and his troops, see De coemeterio 
et de cruce, MPG, 49:398: IloAA&, qnoi, tò tpóraiov Exer tig vino tà oopoXo- tà 
Adpopo: kpéuatar vo ép’ DyNnAod éri to otavpod. KoVdnep yàp BociAebc yevvodoc 
nóAeuov virioog yoenóvorov, Tov opaka xod thy &oriða xoi tà Oro tod ropávvou 
xoi t&v otpotuetüv t&v fyvtnÜÉviov Éo' DynAod toO tporaiov tiðmow: obt@ koi 
ó Xpiotds tov róñepov vixíjoog Tov npóg Tov OwkBoXov, tà ÜnAo adto nóvto, TOV 
Üóvoxov, tiv ket&pov &xpéuocev g’ HyNAD tod otovpod, Kadnep Eni tponaiov 
tivóc, iva, névteç tò tpónoiov Aéro, oi diva Svovdpets, ai év toic obpovoic, ol KATO 
&vOpanot, oi ¿nì tis fig, adtoi oi novnpoi Saipoves oi htt VEvtec. 

33 The Ravenna mosaic illustrates the text of verse 13 of Psalm 90(91), see above, 
n. 136; and e.g. Grabar 1936, 237-9; Kantorowicz 1961, 385-6, figs. 38-40; Gorecki 
1980, 223-30, figs. 21-26; and Christe (1973, figs. 79-80) who also refers to other 
examples of the subject, e.g. in a group of 5th-C. clay oil lamps, the Utrecht Psalter, 
the Peterborough Psalter, the ivory cover of an evangeliary of the 9th C., an early 
Christian relief in the cathedral baptistery in Ravenna, and also murals from Alex- 
andria and Old Dongola. Additionally, Christe (47-58, figs. 73-77, 81-82) points to 
the dependance of the compositional formulas of Christ with a cross on a long haft 
on depictions of Romulus the Tropaiophoros and other antique subjects. On the crux 
hastata in miniatures in the Utrecht and Khludov Psalters in the context of military 
insignia, see Dufrenne 1973, 52-4. 
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saints the mythological topos of the gods assisting one of the sides in 
battle. This motif, which appears already in the Iliad, was reflected 
in ancient Rome in the stories of Castor and Pollux fighting in the 
legendary battle on Lake Regillus (dated variously to 509, 496 or 493 
BC), and of Mars assisting the Roman consul Luscinius by carrying a 
scaling-ladder during the storm of the camp of the Lucanians in 282 
BC.’ In the Christianized version, the miraculous participation of the 
saints in battle is first described by Theodoret of Cyrrhus (c.393-c.466) 
in his Church History. He mentions that the apostles John and Philip, 
dressed in white and mounted on white horses, provided armed sup- 
port to the troops of the emperor Theodosius I in a bloody encounter 
with the Germanic leader Arbogast and the usurper Eugenius at the 
River Frigidus in 394. According to the Miracles of St Demetrios, 
the saint was seen in a white chlamys during subsequent sixth-century 
sieges of Thessaloniki by the Slavs and Avars, defending the gates and 
walls against the invaders.'? Thanks to the miraculous intervention 
of St Sergios, Chosroes was forced to abandon the siege of Resafa in 
543.? Constantine Porphyrogennetos describes in De Administrando 
Imperio a miracle that took place during the siege of Patras (probably 
in the time of Leo VI) by the combined forces of Slavs and Saracens. 


1 The motif of providing assistance to one of the sides in battle appears repeat- 
edly in the Ikra (e.g. 1:14699—1479? [V], 2:4 [VII], 3:67 [XIII], 674-2 [XV], 
4:24? -2995 [XX]), in particular during Hephaistos's duel with Skamandros (4:583- 
60*5 [XXI]), and throughout book XXI when describing the struggles between the 
gods who supported both factions. 

^^ On Mars assisting Gaius Fabricius Luscinus, consul for the years 282 and 278 
BC, during the siege of the Lucanian camp (or the city of Sybaris according to earlier 
sources), see AMMIAN., 4/1:148 [24.4.24]. 

^! MPG, 82, col. 1252: éxi è to ðaréðov yot keíuevog ópàv édKe1 O00 TLV 
Aevyetpovodvtas üvOpac p’ innav dyoupévovc Aeuxóv, ot Üappetv te exéAevov koi 
tò Oéoc &GeXdco xoi dnd thv Eo xoDonA(co: xoi 74501 thy otpatidv eig napditaéiv: 
én(xovpot yàp ÉAeyov àneotáAðar koi xpdpaxor xoi ó uv "Iovvnv tavtòv ÉAeyev 
eivar tòv evayyeMothv, ó 8& PiMnrov tov dndotohov. conv iSdv thy Oyw ó 
Baodeds odk £AnGe tis ixeteiac, GAAG petà mAciovoc vorótnv npoOvpíac npooépepe. 
On the use of the ancient topos of supporters in battle see Walter 1989, 660; 1999, 
176; 2003, 133; see also Treadgold (1997, 74-5) on the political background behind 
the Germanic revolt after the death of Valentinian II in 392. 

12 See above, n. 17. Memory of the saint’s miraculous intervention in the city’s 
fate was still alive in Middle Byzantine society, as is evident from a remark by John 
Kaminiates, see THEOPH. CONT., pp. 5167-5178 [22]. Meanwhile, Eust. THES. (p. 140 
[127-128]) ascribes the capture of Thessaloniki by the Normans to the saint abandon- 
ing the city, as seen in the vision of a certain pious man. On Demetrios’s protection 
over the city during the invasion of 904 and the role of his ciborium-martyrium, see 
Grabar 1950, 8-13. 

18 Kolia-Dermitzaki 1991, 162-3, n. 49 (with further bibliog.); Walter 2003a, 151. 
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According to his account the defenders of Patras sent out a messen- 
ger to the strategos of the province, with a request to come to the 
town’s aid or to give consent for its surrender. While the messenger 
was returning to Patras with news that the strategos would not provide 
a relief force his horse stumbled (thanks to the intervention of God 
and the town’s patron, the apostle Andrew) and the rider’s lance was 
lowered. This, according to an earlier arrangement, was the signal to 
the besieged town that relief was coming. The defenders opened the 
gates and sallied out against the enemy convinced that the strategos 
was approaching with reinforcements from Corinth, achieving victory 
thanks to the town’s patron who accompanied them on horseback.“ 

Yet saints who served in the army according to early hagiographic 
tradition appear comparatively late in the role of supporters of troops 
in their struggles. The first of this group was St Theodore who, 
according to Leo the Deacon, appeared on a white horse at the battle 
of Dorostolon in 971 at the request of the Virgin and also assisted 
John Tzimiskes in repelling a Rus' invasion led by Sviatoslav. To hon- 
our the martyr the grateful emperor changed the name of the town 
to Theodoropolis. In the subsequent accounts of Skylitzes and 


4 DAT, 1:228-32 [49] 'O Cntav, ónec th vOv Ilo:pàv éxkAnoug oi LkAodBor 
SobAew Kai óxokeioÜoi évkyOnoav, ék tç napoóoi uovOavé:o ypaiicg. Cf. Turlej 
(1999, 397-8) who believes the motif of a holy rider's intervention was borrowed 
directly from the Old Testament (2 Macc. 11:8), and that Porphyrogennetos made 
use of a local hagiographic tradition. For discussions on the date of the siege, Porphy- 
rogennetos's sources and later source-descriptions of the event, see the commentary 
in DAL 2:183-84. 

45 St Theodore Teron, who was supposed to have halted a Scythian raid with the 
help of a cross rather than a sharp sword and helmet, is mentioned already by Gregory 
of Nyssa in his Enkomion in honour of Teron, see Cavarnos, 10/1:61'°—-62? (= MPG, 
46:737): Odtog yap, óc Niotedonev, Kai 100 napeABdvtog éviowwtod thv PapBapiKhy 
CoAnv éxoipioe, koi zóv ppiKady TOV ypiov XxvoÜGv čotnos nóAsuov, Sewov adtOTS 
eniocions Kai poBepov dn BAexopévotg Kai TAnoidoaoty, od kpá&voc TIAOGoV, o008 
Eigog eð ceÜnyuévov, Kal xpóg tov HAtov &mootiABov, GAA tov dheEixaKxov xoi 
RAVTOSOVALOV otavpòv TOO Xpioro0, onép oð Kal adtd¢ mov, thy Sdfav tadtnv 
èxthoarto. In finishing his panegyric (p. 70 = col. 748) Gregory pleas for further 
protection against the barbarians. But in neither of the two passages does he mention 
Theodore’s personal participation in any specific battle, while the plea for intercession 
to Sts Peter, Paul and John the Evangelist indicates the supernatural character of his 
intervention. Cf. also Walter (2003a, 45-6) who regards the reference as evidence of 
the direct intervention of Theodore in battle distinguishing him from other martyrs. 

46 LEO THE DEACON, pp. 1537-154, 1572-158? [IX 9, 12]: Aéyetor è xoi twa 
AevkónoAov üv8pa qavfjvoi xponyeicÜoi te "Popoiov, koi tobto1g mpotpéneoBan, 
yOpeiv Kate tov Xxv0Gv Ootig Üconcoioc tc tHv SvopEevGv Owxóntov CVVETÁPATTE 
páñayyac. voOtóv qoot ute npótepóv tic £v tô otpotontóg Ünicoc0o, odt’ abO1 
uec thy uéxznv Éopokévon: kaitoi DooiAÉeg adtov &vayniapõvtos, Gg Swpectic 
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Zonaras, which repeat the structure of the miracle’s description after 
Leo’s relation, the city renamed as Theodoropolis refers to Euchaita in 
Asia Minor or to the neighbouring town of Euchaneia, and accompa- 
nied the emperor’s funding of a new church in this place dedicated to 
Theodore.” Nevertheless, Henri Grégoire points out an earlier version 
of the tale contained in the ‘Life of St Basil the Younger’, concerning 
40,000 Greeks led by Theodore and other imperial strategoi against 
Igor’s expedition to Paphlagonia in 941, which he sees as a source 
for The Russian Primary Chronicle. In his opinion Nestor, by listing 


éna&ioc qUoppovftoodxo, Kai époiBotc Ékoci tOv nóvov duetyorto. GAN ody eüp£On 
Cntobpevoc. évteüOev &vouigiAektog oxóvota drotpéyer TOV uéyav év u&pvoc Oeóðopov 
Elva, OV rapà Tods Eyavas ó BociAeog obunaxov é&eAiwópe: raptotacBa, pbecOat 
TE kai OOCEL cuvápua. TAVTL TH OTPATEDLATL. paoi 08 xoi toiodtóv t1 ovufiva rapà 
thy mpd tis wayng éoxépav. év BoCavtio raplévos tov &voxeÜew£vov Ged kað’ Üxap 
Op&v éSdxe1 thv Üeotóxov, bró twov qAoyosiSOv Gopogopouuévnv &vSpOv, pévar xe 
xpóg adtobs: «caAéoate 51 wor tov uéptopa Oeóðopov»: rapavtixa è rapayOfiver 
yevvoov &vbpa «ai veavikóv, évordov. eixeiv te npóg otov thv Üsotóxov- «6 od¢ 
rapa. tò AopbotoAcv 'Io&vvnc, kóp Oeóðope, LKb0a1¢ waydpevoc, Spt. neprotateitor 
dewads. GAN’ eig thv ékeivou onedoov PonVerav. ci yap wi tpopOcoys, eig kivõvvov 
ct teAevthoer tà npåyuata».|...] 'cIo&vvng 5é 6 aðtokpátop, év téttapot Aoi; 
unol thy "Pocucv ravoràiav Katayoviodpevos, bç PAdous ó Aóyoc SedhAwKe, Kal 
tiv Mooíov "Pouatow évacwodpevoc, tó te AopbotoAov OcoOnpoóxoAw ér’ óvóuatt 
100 OTpathAdtov Kal u&ptopog Beodmpov petovoucoac.... See also Markovic 1995, 
595. On Sviatoslav's campaign see Treadgold 1997, 508-9. . 

147 SKYLITZES, pp. 3081-3097 [17]; ZONARAS, 3:5337-534" [XVII 3/7-19]. Both 
chroniclers' accounts may be dependent on a tale of the vision of a matron who spot- 
ted Theodore on horseback fighting off a barbarian attack on Euchaita; the tale was 
a component of the Miracles dated to the 8th or 10th C. [BHG 1764], see Delehaye 
1909, 196-8; Walter 2003a, 47-8. C£. Walter (1983, 5) who only gives information 
on Skylitzes’ account, which he erroneously also extends to Leo the Deacon's rela- 
tion. C£. also Walter (1999, 176) who comes to a false conclusion on the basis of Leo 
the Deacon’s reference on the spread of the cult of Theodore Stratelates, who was 
venerated in Euchaneia, which Leo had not yet mentioned. Cf. also Delehaye (1909, 
12) who incorrectly believes that Euchaneia is a corrupt form of the name Euchaita. 
This problem is clarified by Oikonomidés (1986, 329-30) who links Euchaita with the 
person of Teron, while Euchaneia (currently Corum) which lies slightly to its north, 
on the basis of source references is seen as the supposed burial site of Stratelates. See 
also in the context of Delehaye’s errors— Walter 1999, 184; and Walter 2003a, 56-8 
(recording the last appearance of the bishops of both places at a synod in Constanti- 
nople on 11 July 1173). 

18 On Basil the Younger and his Life, see A. Kazhdan, “Basil the Younger" in 
ODB, 1:270-1. Grégoire (1938, 292-3) gives the Greek text of a legend rediscovered 
by Veselovskij; see also his polemic (295-300) with F. Dólger, who behind Theodore 
sees the historical figure of one of the commanders of Romanos I Lekapenos. Grégoire 
believes that one of the authors of the victory over Igor, protovestiarios Theophanes 
who was banished and condemned to infamy in 946, was replaced in legend by a 
certain Theodore venerated in the Constantinopolitan quarter of Sporakios (distorted 
in the text of the legend to Sphongarios). The choice itself was supposedly dictated by 
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“Theodore Stratelates of Thrace’ among the imperial commanders,'” 
more or less consciously made a link to the hagiographic reference. If 
we accept Grégoire’s hypothesis, the saint’s supposed Thracian ‘origins’ 
arouse some concern, since his cult in this region is first mentioned 
in the context of Sviatoslav’s invasion, and only developed in the sec- 
ond half of the twelfth century, and was probably connected with the 
translation of the relics of St Theodore (undoubtedly Stratelates) to 
Serres from Euchaneia or Euchaita, which was then under threat from 
Turkish raids.^" On the other hand, if we recognize the reference in 
the Life of Basil as primary in relation to Leo’s account, one might see 
in it, as with the example of Demetrios of Thessaloniki and the apostle 
Andrew defending Patras, a mechanism for the intervention of the 
local saint—defending his home region of Euchaita against the Rus’ 
who were looting Paphlagonia."! 

In the same period George and Demetrios join the circle of patrons 
of the Byzantine army who intervene in battle. According to a later 
account by Nikephoros Gregoras, these saints together with the sec- 
ond Theodore and the archangel Michael, were said to have supported 
the troops of Nikephoros Phokas besieging Arab-held Kandia on 
Crete in 961.” In turn, when describing the siege of Thessaloniki by 
Bulgarian rebels under Peter Delyan (September 1040) Skylitzes men- 


the repelling of the Rus’ attack on 8th June, the saint’s feast day. On the special care 
extended by Theodore Teron over the capital see AS Novembris, 4:828. Bibliographical 
information concerning Grégoire's earlier views on this problem and his discussions 
with Dólger are published by Walter 1999, 176, n. 56. 

1 See NESTOR, p. 19 (= TROITSKA LET., p. 73) @eqopb xe crparW/aTb cb 
Gpaxs. | 

150 Against the identification of Theodore, whose relics were moved to Serres, with 
Theodore Teron is the reference in MAUROPOUS, p. 127 [BHG 1770], stating that his 
relics that had been laid up in Euchaita were finally distributed among the faithful. On 
the cult of St Theodore as patron of the episcopal see of Serres see Papageorgiou 1894; 
whereas Orlandos (1940, 5/2:153—-66) discussing the dedication of the metropolitan 
church does not state with certainty whether Theodore acted as its patron in the early 
period. The patronymic function of this saint is also indicated by the numerous seals of 
the bishops of Serres bearing St Theodore's image (Laurent 1963, vol. 5/1, nos. 777-79; 
Seals DO, vol. 1, no. 42.4). The oldest of these, from 1059—75, belonged to the metro- 
politan Theodore, but in view of his name, one cannot be sure that the image refers to 
the owner or the bishopric. Another Thracian centre of the cult of Theodore Teron was 
Bathys Ryax near Rhegion (currently Küçük Çekmece; see below n. 102 on p. 150). 

11 According to NESTOR, p. 18, after a failed attempt to capture Constantinople, 
Igor ordered his forces towards Asia Minor and devastated Pontos as far as Herakleia, 
Paphlagonia and the vicinity of Nikomedia; on the historical background see Tread- 
gold 1997, 484. 

12 Walter 2003a, 133 and n. 157. 
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tions that the troops defending the town prayed throughout the night 
at the grave of Demetrios, and after smearing themselves with myron, 
marched off to battle. Afterwards, Bulgarians captured in the action 
reported seeing a youth on horseback leading the Greek army.” 

In the eleventh century apparitions of the warrior saints—espe- 
cially George, Theodore and Demetrios—manifest themselves to the 
Byzantines, as well as to members of other Christian armies of nations 
that were in close contact with Byzantine culture. The Byzantine ori- 
gins of this phenomenon is suggested by the recurring motif of a 
white steed carrying the saint, who leads the army into battle.‘ In 
Byzantium the motif of a warrior saint appearing miraculously to sup- 
port his devotees in battle continues to occur until the late Middle 
Ages. Another topos that had been popular in the first centuries of 
Byzantium is revived at this time, namely the slaying of a godless ruler 


5$ SKyLITZES, pp. 4131-414% (27) (=KEDRENOS, 2:532); see also Walter 2003a, 82, 
n. 57. 

5* Borsook (1990, 10) cites a legend of St George appearing to the Sicilian Normans 
during the battle at Cerami in 1063, and Pierre Tudebode's well-known account of the 
siege of Antioch by Kerbogha in 1098, which was broken after the Crusaders sallied out 
to attack led by Sts George, Demetrios and Merkourios (see also e.g. Lazarev 1970, 73, 
n. 88; Marković 1995, 586). George also appeared on a white steed to the participants 
of the First Crusade during the siege of Jerusalem, according to the Historia. rerum in 
partibus transmarinis gestarum by WILLIAM OF TYRE, p. 407 [VIII 16]. The support 
given to the Georgians during their fights against the Persians by St George mounted 
on a white steed is mentioned by the katholikos Bessarion (Myslivec 1934, 365); on 
Stefan Nemanja's liberation by St George and the assistance of his troops in battle, see 
Marković 1995, 601. George is also said to have aided Alexander Nevski (1236-63) in 
battles against the Swedes (1240) and the Teutonic Knights (1242). The miraculous 
intervention of the saints could also be directed against the Byzantines. NEsTOR (p. 12) 
writes that during the expedition against Constantinople in 907 Oleg refused to accept 
poisoned food, and as a result the Greeks recognized him as St Demetrios, sent by 
God. CHONIATES mentions (p. 1909:-191*) a certain Mavropoulaos, who while praying 
before an icon of the Virgin heard a disembodied voice predicting Manuel I's defeat 
at Myriokephalon (1176), saying that neither George nor Theodore could help him. In 
Ethiopian legends St George intervenes on the Christian side dozens of times (Walter 
2003a, 121, 133-4). Ovcharov (2003, 33-5) relates a Bulgarian version of a legend in 
which George intervenes in the war of Tsar Samuel against the Hungarians. 

55 See Walter (1989, 660; 1999, 176-7 and n. 58; 2003, 64); Marković (1995, 586, 
n. 147); and Schreiner (1997, 91); all three authors discuss the references by Theodore 
Pediasimos [BHG 1773] to the assistance provided by the two St Theodores to Theo- 
dore II Laskaris (1254—58) at the battle of Melnik, and by Nikephoros Gregoras on 
the similar intervention of George (during the years 1282-1328). Gerstel (2001, 267) 
points out that the special reverence which the Crusaders occupying the Peloponnese 
had for St George may have been the result of his miraculous intervention during the 
battle of Prinitza (1263), where according to the Chronicle of the Morea he appeared 
on a white steed to assist the Franks. 
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by a warrior saint. The assassination of the Bulgarian tsar Kaloyan 
while he was besieging Thessaloniki in 1207 was attributed to the 
miraculous intervention of St Demetrios.” 


THE IMPERIAL COHORT 


As is evident from the above examples, warrior saints appear in the 
guise of supporters of the army only relatively late, from the tenth 
century, and their number is normally restricted to barely a handful 
of the most popular saints—Theodore, George and Demetrios, the last 
of whom, of course, was not initially a soldier. Added to this circle at 
this time is the second of the Theodores—Stratelates (‘the general). 
This group was gradually expanded to include Prokopios, Eustathios, 
Nestor and Merkourios from the tenth century onwards.’* Often 


156 See e.g. Walter 1973, 166; 2003, 87-8. The subject of Demetrios killing Kaloyan 
is examined by Theotoka 1955, 477-83. The spearing by Demetrios of a ruler hated 
by his own subjects attained special popularity in Bulgaria, probably as an expression 
of the condemnation of Kaloyan’s policies. On the care extended over Thessaloniki by 
St Demetrios in the 12th- 15th centuries see Vasiliev 1950, 36-9; Macrides 1990, 194-7. 

157 Sts George, Demetrios and both Theodores are listed as supporting Digenis 
Akritas in the fight against the Arabs immediately after Christ, the Virgin and the 
archangels in the Grottaferrata version of Dic. AKR. p. 47/5 [T]: 

Ocodadpav te tv navevõočotétov, 

100 OTPATHAGTOD Kai ToD vipavog &pa, 

100 ToALDGOAOD yewaiov l'eopytov, 

kal Bavpatovpyod Kai paptbpav 

ėvõototátov Anuntpion, 
Delehaye (1909, 9) and Curta (1995, 110) list the Theodores, George, Prokopios and 
Demetrios, and conditionally also Merkourios, among the group of ‘great’ warrior 
saints. This selection is also accepted by Walter 2003a. 

158 Images of both Theodores, George and Eustathios, sometimes Merkourios and 
also the martyrs Demetrios and Prokopios (who are more often depicted unarmed, 
in long cloaks) appear in the company of Arethas and Eustathios on the wings of a 
group of 10th-C. ivory triptychs: the Borradaile triptych in the British Museum (mid- 
10th C.); the Harbaville triptych in the Louvre; a mid-10th C.—early 11th C. triptych 
in the Vatican Library; a triptych from the private Ludlow collection in London (only 
Theodore and George?) (3rd quarter of 10th C.); Forty Martyrs of Sebaste triptych in 
the Hermitage (10th/11th C.; from the Shuvalov collection); an ivory triptych in the 
University Museum, Tbilisi (early 11th C.); and another (end of 10th-beginning of 
l1th C.) in the Museum of the Palazzo Venezia in Rome, where only Theodore Strate- 
lates and Eustathios hold swords in their hands, see Goldschmidt/Weitzmann 1979, 
vol. 2, nos. 9, 31a-f, 32ab, 38, 78, 195 (= Bank 1966, figs. 126, 130-131; Glory of Byz- 
antium, no. 79-80; Byzantium, no. 153); Walter (2003a, 96—7, 167-9, figs. 46-47), who 
points out the exceptional nature of the mechanism of adding Eustathios to the circle 
of leading military saints on ivory triptychs, which is linked with the disappearance of 
scenes depicting his vision and conversion. On the triptych from the Palazzo Venezia, 
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arranged together along with George, Demetrius and the Theodores, 
normally on the wall adjoining the entrance to the church, they form 
a sort of parade detachment. Similarly, the groups of megalomartyrs 
seen on the wings of ivory triptychs are often interpreted in relation to 
Christ who appears on the central field (normally seated on a throne 
in a Deesis scene) as the heavenly equivalent of a palace guard sur- 
rounding the enthroned emperor.’” 

While the members of this group enjoyed unrivalled popularity 
in the Middle Byzantine period, others who had joined the circle of 
soldier-martyrs in the sixth century, such as Sergios and Bakchos, 
Niketas, Orestes and James the Persian, appear in military attire only 
sporadically.' Certain of the saints with military origins are hardly 


see Cutler 1994, 157, fig. 176; also more broadly Oikonomides 1995, 69-77; and Kan- 
torowicz 1942, 74-5. Several steatite panels with depictions of the Theodores, George 
and Demetrios are published by Kalavrezou-Maxeiner (1985, vol. 2, figs. 5-11, 15-16, 
21, 24a-29). These saints also appear most frequently on church decoration (e.g. on 
mosaics in Sicilian cathedrals, see Borsook 1990, figs. 9, 35-36, 95). Evidence for the 
popularity of the custom of depicting George and the Theodores are the numerous 
Georgian pre-altar crosses and. small items of decorative metalwork adorned with 
their images, both on horseback and on foot (Tschubinaschvili 1959, figs. 36-42, 
45-47, 131, 151, 156, 162-166, 178-197, 206, 215-217, 226, 248—256, 284-285, 288, 
303-306, 343-344, 348, 352-353, 358-359, 402-403, 406-411, 470; although most of 
them show the country's patron, George). The conversion of St Eustathios appears 
chiefly as an illustration of Psalm 96(97) in psalters with marginal decoration (see 
above, n. 86). Markovic (1995, 593) also notices the popularity in art of this group of 
warrior saints. In turn Walter (2003, 292) sees a correlation between the growth in 
popularity of the holy strategoi in art and their function as defenders of the Empire 
expressed many times in DE CER. 

15 See e.g. Kantorowicz 1942, 74; A. Chatzinikolaou, "Heilige" in RbK, 2 (1971): 
1052-3; Górecki 1980, 232; Parani 2003, 282-3; Walter 2003a, 275—6, figs. 44—46. 
Meanwhile, Parani has drawn attention (2003, 153—4) to the unusual nature of the 
depiction of the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste on the wall in the naos of the Great Pigeon 
House church in Gavugin. She also notes that in the apse, next to the group, is a 
painting of Nikephoros Phokas (exceptionally wearing military equipment) together 
with his family, which allows the group to be interpreted as a heavenly guard for this 
emperor whose family hailed from Cappadocia. In turn, Walter (2003a, 174-6, 282-3, 
figs. 69a-e) identifies the Forty Martyrs together with St Hieron and the archangel 
Michael as the symbolic protectors of John I Tzimiskes and the Armenian commander 
Melias, who are both painted on horseback on the same (north) wall, as representing 
the worldly army of Nikephoros Phokas. 

19 Eg. Orestes with Sergios and Bakchos in the narthex cupola of Nea Mone on 
Chios; Sergios and Bakchos in the narthex of the katholikon of Daphni monastery 
near Athens (see above, n. 25 on p. 9); James the Persian appears for example on a 
Cypriot icon from the end of the 12th C. (R.W. Corrie, "Icon with the Virgin and 
Child (front) and Saint James the Persian (back)" in Glory of Byzantium, no. 75, pp. 
127-8; Corrie also cites the findings of Delehaye who uncovered the name James in 
only three places on Cyprus, while George appears in 67). On St James the Persian see 
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ever depicted in martial attire, for example the forty soldiers of Sebaste 
who were martyred as a group.’ Although the method of their depic- 
tion can be explained as the artists’ attempt to reflect the circumstances 
of their death, a similar phenomenon also occurs in representations of 
martyrdoms of the most popular warriors, such as St George, and 
we cannot use it to fully explain why certain of the military saints are 
represented with military attributes.’ 


also G.K. Kaster, “Jakobus Intercisus (der Zerschnittene) von Persien” in LCI, 7:42-4; 
on Orestes, a member of the group of five martyrs from Sebaste, see Walter 2003a, 
219-21; while on the cult of Niketas see Synaxarium CPL, 45-6; Janin 1969, 267; Wal- 
ter 2003a, 231-3; and Marković (1995, 593 and n. 208), who notes that he first appears 
in military attire towards the end of the 11th C. on seals and in Cappadocian painting. 
On the adaptation of the cult of Sergios as a military saint in the Crusader states, see 
Hunt 1991, 104-6. Sergios and Bakchos are always shown in court garments on Cap- 
padocian church murals of the early-10th-C. to 13th-C. (Walter 2003a, 155-7). 

‘61 Usually the Forty Martyrs are depicted in accordance with their Passio, standing 
half-naked in the lake in which they froze to death, as for example on a 10th/11th-C. 
ivory triptych in the Hermitage (Cutler 1994, figs. 28; Bank 1966, figs. 126-8). The ear- 
liest sources on their martyrdom are their Testament [BHG 1201] and Basil the Great's 
homily De XL martiribus (MPG, 31:508-40). Gregory of Nyssa and Ephrem the Syrian 
expanded the tale by locating the event in Pontic Sebasteia [BHG 1201-1208n]. Basil 
and Gregory’s texts differ from the Testament, for example, in describing the military 
status of the Forty—according to Gregory they were soldiers of legio XII Fulminata 
(Walter 2003a, 170-3). Exceptional redactions of the subject appear in two Cappa- 
docian churches: the first at Çavuşin, in the so-called Great Pigeon House (painted 
during the reign of Nikephoros Phokas), where ten of the martyrs are depicted in 
military attire, the second on the vaults of the chapel in Sovis (1216-17) where they 
are dressed in long cloaks (Restle 1967, vol. 3, figs. 310, 325, 421-422; Walter 2003a, 
174-5). For more on the subject see Gavrilovió 1981, Demus 1960, 96-109; Janin 
1935, 65-6; Janin 1969, 482-3 (on the earliest Constantinopolitan church dedicated 
to them—according to CHPascu, 1:590'** founded in 451). Numerous examples of 
the subject and a basic bibliographic list are published by A. Chatzinikolaou, “Heilige” 
in RbK, 2 (1971): 1059-61. 

1€ The most extensive treatment on the martyrdom cycles of St George, where he 
generally appears in a white chlamys but without any clear signs of a military func- 
tion, is given by Mark-Weiner 1977, passim (with illustrations); see also Krumbacher 
1911, 285—95; Privalova 1977, 121-41; Maguire 1996, 186-93; and Walter 2003a, 
134-8. Walter points out that warrior saints in martyrdom scenes should indeed be 
depicted in ‘civilian’ garments, as a logical consequence of their degradation (when 
they were stripped of their arms), as described in their Passio. In contrast, when 
George is depicted in scenes illustrating miracles performed during his lifetime or 
posthumously, he is usually in military garb (such scenes are discussed on the basis of 
Georgian depictions by Privalova 1977, 70-120). 

163 The custom of depicting warrior saints in the clothes of ‘civilian’ martyrs never 
disappeared from Byzantine art, and many such depictions can be found throughout 
the Middle Byzantine period (see Delehaye 1909, 5, who describes them as dressed 
as ‘dignitaries of the imperial court’), similarly in Rus’ see e.g. Lazarev 1970, 71-2; 
who, however, notes erroneously that the process of the martyrs' militarization in 
Byzantium began only after Iconoclasm. This error is repeated by Ovéarov 1991, 128; 
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The concept of a ‘soldier of Christ’, used for the first time in the 
Second Letter of St Paul to Timothy, and employed in reference to 
martyrs in the writings of the Church Fathers, also starts to be used 
from the tenth century in reference to a limited group of warriors. 
Evidently the process of development of the cultural picture of this 
category of saints did not finish in the early period and continued in 
the years after Iconoclasm. The question should therefore be asked, 
which mechanisms influenced the final form of the cult of the warrior 
saint in the Eastern Empire and in the entire Orthodox Church? 


From local cult to nationwide image of the patron warrior saint 
Eig tov “Aytov Anumzpiov. 


OeocaAovikng mpopos lotatar ev énAotc: 

Og 6'&ónAog VIKG, nO örav OnAo Aópou 

Ody SnAo1g KPATÉOV COPING npóuoc ExAETO LAPTG, 
åàupotépioç åuúvav, B8c PBdvov eig àvéuovgç.!5 


The most straightforward explanation for the popularity in post- 
Iconoclastic art of the warrior saints who make up the group of 'great 
martyrs would seem to be whether their cults had a national or 
local character. This may also explain why other warrior saints were 
relegated to a more distant stage. In the early period this was related 
to the place where the saint's relics were kept, as in the case of the 


see also e.g. Grabar 1954, figs. 25, 36 (pendant with Sts Sergios and Bakchos); Walter 
2003a, 176. 

14 2 Tim. 2:3: ovysakonáðnoov ås xaAóc otpatidtns Xpiotod "Inooó; and later, 
e.g. Gregory of Nyssa in his Enkomion to the XL Martyrs, see CAvARNOS, p. 1499+ 
(= MPG, 46:761): otpatiðto Xpotob, tod &yiov Mvebwatoc ónAivau cf. also Walter 
1983, 4; 1989, 662; 2003a, 31 and n. 89 (with bibliog.); who regards LACTANTIUS' 
employment of the phrase miles Christi (p. 35?) in reference to his friend Donatus as 
the earliest use of the term. The term stratelatai appears to be first used in reference 
to the martyr saints by Constantine Porphyrogennetos in DE CER., p. 481? [I App.]: 
Tov &yiev uaptópoæv tæv otpatniatõv, when listing them alongside the Saviour, Mary 
and the angels as emblems of the droungarios tes Viglis. 

15 GEOMETRES, 218, 222 [LXII-LXIII] (= Anecdota Graeca e codd. manuscriptis 
Bibliothecae Regiae Parisiensis, ed. J.A. Cramer STP., vol. 4 Excerpta philologica pt. 2, 
Oxonii 1841; MPG, 106:927); for a translation see Maguire 1996, 118. 

To St Demetrios 

The chief of Thessaloniki stands here armed. 

But he conquers without arms; how can that be when he takes up arms? 
It is not by conquering with arms that the martyr was chief of wisdom. 
But defending with both, scatter envy to the winds. 
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sanctuaries of St Menas in Abu Mina,’ and of Sts Sergios and Bakchos 
in Resafa.* From the turn of the fifth and sixth centuries, however, 
its scope quickly begins to expand, as is clearly evident in the case of 
newly founded churches. 

Besides popular religiosity, an important role in initiating and 
spreading the veneration of the military martyrs was (as with other 
saints) played by imperial patronage. Examples can already be found 
in the pre-Iconoclastic era. The earliest military saint to receive special 
imperial favour was George, in the mid-fifth century. The first imperial 
foundation linked with St George is thought to be a chapel dedicated 
to him in the hospice at Sheik Badr to the west of Jerusalem, which was 
erected at the request of the empress Eudoxia. Justinian I continued 
this activity by rebuilding George’s martyrion in Lydda (which prob- 
ably dates from the turn of the fourth and fifth centuries), and this 
appears to have led to an increase in pilgrim traffic to the site; the same 
ruler also propagated George’s cult along the Empire’s eastern frontiers 
by funding new churches dedicated to the saint.'? When Lydda came 
under threat, Heraclius transferred George’s remains to Constantinople. 
We can assume that some of these relics reposed in the monastery of 


166 See above, n. 12. 

1? When describing the military operations of Chosroes II against Maurice, SIMO- 
CATTA (p. 188%-189°, 2135-216? [V 1/7-8, 14/1-11]) mentions that on 7 January 
591 he worshipped Sergios in Resafa and offered rich gifts in the sanctuary, a gesture 
probably intended to unite the nomadic tribes, among whom the saint enjoyed great 
popularity. The local character of the cult of Sergios in Syria is also mentioned by 
Theodoret of Cyrrhus (Walter 1995, 307). For more on the development of the cult of 
Sergios and Bakchos on the Hauran plain, in Syria and Iran, as well as the reverence 
afforded to Sergios by Chosroes see Key Fowden 1999, 101—29, 133-41. 

168 These churches included one built at Bizanna in Armenia (currently Beseam 
near Erzurum) and others at different sites. On early imperial foundations see Howell 
1969, 126; Delehaye 1909, 48-50, who discusses the oldest churches dedicated to 
George and the process of the spread of churches dedicated him. On the other hand 
the ban on veneration of St George issued in 494 by Pope Gelasius and a synod of 72 
bishops did not have a significant influence on his popularity (WALLIS BUDGE, p. 14: 
Quis ita esse catholicorum dubitet, et majora eos (martyres) in agonibus fuisse perpes- 
sos, nec suis viribus, sed Gratia Dei, et adjutorio, universa tolerasset? Sed ideo secundum 
antiquam consuetudinem, singulari cautela, in Sancta Romana Ecclesia non leguntur, 
quia et eorum, qui conscripsere, nomina penitus ignorantur, et ab infidelibus aut idiotis 
superflua, aut minus apta, quam rei ordo fuerit, scripta esse putantur, sicut cujusdam 
Cyrici et Julitae, sicut Georgii, aliorumque, hujus modi passiones, quae ab haereticis 
perhibentur compositae, propter quod (ut dictum est) ne vel levis subsannandi oriretur 
occasio, in Sancta Romana Ecclesia non leguntur. Nos tamen cum praedicta Ecclesia 
omnes martyres, et eorum gloriosos agones, qui Deo magis quam hominibus noti sunt, 
omni devotione veneramur.) See also Walter 2003a, 111-14 (on Gelasius's ban and the 
spread of the cult of the saint). 
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St George at the palace in Mangana, while the remainder were depos- 
ited in his sanctuary, which had been founded earlier by the emperor 
Maurice, near the Adrianople gate. 

Various emperors took similar steps to consolidate the cults of the 
other military saints. In 484, on the emperor Zeno's initiative, the 
basilica over St Prokopios's grave in Caesarea was restored, and by 
the sixth century a sanctuary of this saint existed in Scythopolis.!” 
In turn the town of Euchaita which contained the martyrium of St 
Theodore was favoured by Anastasius I (491-518). ‘Happily inspired by 
the Martyr’, who is called ‘athlete of Christ, resident of the heavens— 
protecting the town of Theodore’, Anastasius surrounded Euchaita 
with a wall and promoted it to an episcopal see, placing Bishop Mamas 
upon it." In the capital, meanwhile, a church dedicated to Prokopios 
had been founded by patrikios Sphorakios, who held the title of con- 
sul in 452, as a votum for his rescue from a fire, as related in the 
synaxarion of Constantinople. The church was later renovated by the 
emperor Justin I (518-527).? The popularity of churches dedicated 


1? The presence of relics of George in Lydda is confirmed in sources dating from 
514/515, although Nikomedia also boasted holding some, and also claimed the title 
of being his home town (Delehaye 1909, 70-1; Walter 1995, 314). ANTONY states 
(col. 35, 41 [105-06, 127-28]) that he saw in St George's Church in Mangana the top 
of George's skull and the hand of Prokopios, and also his relics in another church 
dedicated to him, resting together with the body of St 'Iheodore of Sykeon; see also 
Walter 1995, 315; Walter 2003a, 117; C. Mango & A.-M. Talbot, "Mangana" in ODB, 
2:1283-84 (the later rebuilding of the monastery in Mangana by Constantine Mono- 
machos (1042-55) is mentioned by PsELLOs, 2:55-8 [VI 185-87]). On the sanctuary 
in Mangana and its importance both in the pre-1204 period and in the Late Byzantine 
era, see also Janin 1934, 169-78; 1969, 70—6. One can assume that the choice of a 
holy warrior as the dedicatory saint of the monastery was related to the armamenton 
located by the palace (see above, n. 9 on p. 20). 

™ Delehaye (1909, 78), who also cites an account by the Anonymous Pilgrim of 
Piacenza: Deinde veni Caesarea Philippi, quae turris Stratonis quae et Caesarea Palaes- 
tinis vocatur, in qua requiescit sanctus Pamphilus, sanctus Procopius. Gabelic (2005, 
531) also mentions the sanctuaries dedicated to Prokopios in Gerasa and Antioch. 
On the earliest Constantinopolitan church of St Prokopios, which was restored by 
Belisarius's wife Antonina in 565, see Janin 1969, 443. 

7! Information on both foundations comes from two stone inscriptions discussed 
by Mango/Sevéenko (1972, 379-84 figs. 2, 3), who date the fortifications to between 
515 (invasion of Anatolia by a Hunnic people, the Sabiri) and 518 (death of the 
emperor). In particular see the tables on p. 380: KAI TO KAAAION ENIINEYXOEIX 
IIAPA TOY MAPTYPOX EYIPEI TO IIOAIZMATEI TEIXOX and on p. 383: O 
TOY X(PIZTO)Y AGAHTHX KAI TON EIIOYPANION IIOAITHX. 

12 See Synaxarium CPL, 197; Walter 1995, 310; Janin 1935, 56-9. On the founding 
of a church of Theodore in the Constantinopolitan quarter of Karbounaria by Leo I 
(457—74), and in the Rhesion quarter by Justin I (517-26) see below, n. 212. 
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to Theodore is confirmed in source references to such eastern towns 
as Gerasa, Amaseia (the foundation of a certain Anastasius, per- 
haps the emperor of that name), Edessa, and Jerusalem.” The next 
Constantinopolitan church of Theodore was restored by Justinian I, 
who supported the sanctuary of Sergios and Bakchos in Resafa with 
cash donations, and also founded a church dedicated to Sergios and 
Bakchos in Constantinople before 536. Also erected on Justinian’s ini- 
tiative was a chapel dedicated to a pair of Syrian martyrs in Phoenician 
Ptolemais, and a cistern (or well) in the monastery of St Sergios on the 
Kisseron Hill in Palestine."* Finally, Theodore of Stoudios and Antony 
of Novgorod mention the relics of St Niketas which were laid up in the 
church of St Romanos, located by the gate also dedicated to Romanos 
(currently Top-Kapusi), and also a gate dedicated to Niketas.’” 
Elizabeth Key Fowden sees the successive emperors' promotion of 
the cult of the military saints along the eastern frontier in the fifth and 
sixth centuries as an attempt to secure their supernatural protection 
over these lands, which were threatened by attack from Zoroastrian 
Persia."$ Despite such activities, not all martyrs whose cult had been 
popularized in the fifth and sixth centuries entered the group of the 
most popular of the military saints in the era after Iconoclasm; mean- 
while it is also possible to find in the group those who did not enjoy 
special popularity in the early period. An example of such a promo- 
tion is St Merkourios, whose cult in the earlier period bad a local 
character and was confined to Coptic Egypt, where there were at least 
thirty churches dedicated to him."" It can therefore be assumed that 


75 Early churches dedicated to Theodore and sources relating to them are discussed 
by Delehaye (1909, 12-14), who also cites (p. 13 and n. 1) Procopius's information on 
Theodoropolis on the Danube. See also Janin 1975, passim. 

174 On the basis of references in Procopius's On Buildings—see Key Fowden (1999, 

- 130-3, esp. n. 4, where she also collects later source information on the dedication of 
Constantinople's churches); Janin 1969, 451-5. 

175 ANTONY, cols. 40-1 (124-6; see also n. 164 on the location and identification of 
the gate, and n. 165 with other references on the relics of Niketas preserved there). 

7$ Key Fowden (1999, 133) who like Howell (1969, 126, in the case of St George) 
sees in Justinian's expansion of the cult of the military saints attempts to establish 
Orthodox Christianity in an area dominated by Nestorians. 

17 Aside from references to the veneration of Merkourios in Caesarea and Egypt 
there are no signs of his cult prior to the 10th C., see Delehaye (1909, 91), who also 
rules out the identification of Mercurius venerated since the Middle Ages in Benevento 
with the saint of this name revered in Byzantium. On the cult of the latter, which 
spread gradually in Cappadocia see Walter 2003a, 102-3. 
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the marking out of a group of warrior saints whose cult acquired a 
national dimension took place later. 

Alexander Webster believes that the development of a new category 
of chosen saints who enjoyed a widespread cult was the effect of the 
rise to power of the landowner families of Asia Minor, who saw the 
holy ‘knights’ as patrons similar to them in both profession and life- 
style. The growth in the popularity of George, both Theodores and 
Demetrios among the military aristocracy (especially of Anatolia), 
which flourished as a result of legislative changes introduced by the 
Macedonian dynasty in the first half of the tenth century,'” is attested 
by the numerous images from this period on the seals of this social 
group."? Webster’s assumption would clarify how the restriction of the 
group of military saints took place as a result of the Byzantine landed 


“8 On the creation and structure of the military aristocracy in the context of army 
service and state fiscal policy, see Haldon (1993a, 17-19, 27-40), who discusses both 
source and hagiographic evidence, as well as the synthetic views of other scholars; see 
also e.g. De CER., pp. 694-696"; and Morris 1976. It is worth pointing out that the 
development of this social class and the growth in popularity of this group of military 
saints were cotemporaneous. 

1 See Webster 1980. The thesis on the influence of the military aristocracy on 
the popularization of the image of the soldier-saint is not new and was already being 
propagated in a narrower form by Kondakov (who saw the influence of the Byzantine 
army's cavalry formations on the iconography of the military saints) and by Lazarev 
(1970, 74-9 and n. 100), although his argument contains much false data. Various 
military saints appear on the military aristocracy's seals in the 6th/7th C., e.g. Epipha- 
nius (Zacos, vol. 1/1, no. 1283 a, b, c); but from the 9th C. the most popular are 
George, the Theodores and Demetrios, while Eustathios and Niketas also occasionally 
make an appearance, see e.g. Seals DO, vol. 1, nos. 1.13-16, 1.18, 1.21, 12.5-6, 13.1, 
26.1, 29.1, 29.2, 29.4, 36a.1, 44.1-2, 67.1; vol. 2, nos. 59.3, 42.4, 41.6, 40.24, 40.21, 25.4, 
12.3, 8.19, 7.1, and also the seals of state officials: Laurent 1981, vol. 2/1, nos. 199, 848, 
869, 908, 933-7, 941, 942, 970, 1133, 1139, 1192 (= Demetrios), 60, 92, 102, 139, 141, 
153, 160, 192, 538, 597, 702, 705, 710, 778, 818, 832, 833, 863, 864, 923, 938—940, 943, 
944, 968, 971, 991, 1018, 1019, 1029, 1144, 1126, 1147, 1189 (= George), 69, 1024, 1075 
(= Niketas), 5, 87, 129, 246, 342, 451, 472, 609, 674, 683, 706, 855, 866, 879, 974, 1137, 
1143, 1183, 1186 (= Theodore); vol. 1/3, nos. 1454-5, 1463-5, 1467, 1486-92, 2703, 
2680, 2710-11 2755b; vol. 2 404, 428, 438, 447, 468, 497, 523, 633, 636, 672, 525, 526, 
566, 356, 422, 423, 478, 717, 731, 733 (= Demetrios), 247 (= Eustathios), 355, 357, 362, 
373, 384, 393, 394, 421, 464—467, 469-471, 472, 474, 476, 477, 481, 494, 501, 516, 540, 
550, 650, 661, 691, 761, 703, 488 (= George), 642, 649, 685, 713, 737, 817 (= Niketas), 
352—54, 371, 452, 480, 484, 491, 519, 520, 538, 705, 722, 723, 727, 728, 732, 738, 740, 
776, 778, 786, 844, 864 (= Theodore). The problem has recently been analysed by 
Cheynet 1999 (esp. 60-1) and Cotsonis 2003, 15-17, 20-5. Cf. also Alpatov's thesis 
(1975, 119-20) that beside the imperial court and the landowners an important role 
in popularizing the cult of St George was played by folk religiousness and culture—as 
was the case also in Rus’. Among the Slav peoples, however, traces of the cult of the 
warrior saints in popular piety can only be seen clearly during the Late Byzantine 
period (see Jááskinen 1981, 335-44, on the basis of the cult of St George in northern 
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gentry’s requirement of a limited number of patrons representing on 
the basis of pars pro toto the whole category of martyrs with military 
origins. Meanwhile, the mechanisms and criteria that influenced the 
final selection of these rather than other saints as patrons of the army 
and the gentry, would seem to be different in every case and deserves 
a separate study—which, however, goes outside the framework of the 
present study. 

The career of St Demetrios is as a good example of a local saint who 
in addition did not initially serve in a military role.’ Despite attempts 
by Justinian I and Maurice to spread his cult throughout the army 
by means of his relics,*! Demetrios preserved his character as a local 
saint until the ninth century. He was connected to a certain degree 
with Sirmium but even more so with Thessaloniki. At the beginning of 
the fifth century the Roman provincial governor, Leontius, founded a 
basilica dedicated to Demetrios in the centre of Thessaloniki; this was 
replaced after a fire in the seventh century by the present, consider- 
ably more extensive church. With time Thessaloniki became the main 
centre of the cult of Demetrios.!? The spread of the cult can be linked 


Russia and Finland; and Dué-Fajfer 1994, 296-7, 302-7, who considers the cult and 
naming of churches of St Demetrios in South-Eastern Poland). 

180 The existence of numerous unsolved hagiographic questions relating to this saint 
is pointed out by Walter 2003a, 67-68. 

181 In the first book of Miracles (Mır DEM, pp. 897-90? [I: 5/51-53]) Bishop John 
describes the emperor Maurice's request, directed to his predecessor Eusebios, for 
the loan of the relics of Demetrios, which he wished to take to war with him. The 
bishop refused, quoting a similar request from Justinian, which had not been ful- 
filled after a party searching in the church crypt had its lights extinguished and 
heard a voice warning them to cease digging since the remains of the saint must 
remain in his martyrium. Nevertheless, in the hole that had been dug a miracu- 
lous oil was found, which was taken to Justinian. On the myron of Demetrios as a 
relic protecting soldiers who smeared themselves with it in battle and inscriptions 
on enkolpia for myron, which commend combatants into the saint's protection see 
Grabar 1950, 3; Walter 1973, 164-5; and 2003a, 82-3. Eustathios of Thessaloniki, in 
his Laudatio in honour of Demetrios comments on the enkolpia of the martyr pro- 
tecting those who wore them in battle, see MPG, 136:188: TloAAoi yov ÉnucóAmw 
Q£povtec toata £k t&v uiépropoc, Thy éxelBev £Eepyouévnv Epyors wdtoic év tiuépg. 
zoAÉuov émioxi&tGovoov ÉuaDov Sbvayr (see also col. 184 on the myron which gave 
off a miraculous scent). 

182 As late as the 12th C. in Sirmium (now Sremska Mitrovica, Serbia), despite 
the destruction of the town by the Avars in 582, there existed a church dedicated to 
St Demetrios which is mentioned by KrNNAMOS (p. 227-* [V]) in reference to the 
Hungarian campaign of the emperor Manuel I in 1167. The emperor took the relic of 
the arm of St Prokopios which had been left there and transported it to Niš, where the 
martyr was buried. On the translation of the cult of Demetrios and the foundation. of 
a new basilica, see Vickers (1974, 348) and Walter (2003a, 69-70, 73—76) who identify 
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with two events, First, the missionary activity of Cyril and Methodius, 
who both hailed from Thessaloniki, which led to the popularization of 
the city’s patron among the Balkan Slavs towards the end of the ninth 
century.’ Second, the transfer of his cult to Constantinople thanks to 
the intercession of Leo VI. According to legend, Demetrios appeared 
to Leo in a dream to assure him of his protection for himself and his 
wife Theophano at a time when Leo was suspected of participating 
in a plot against Basil I (867-886). After acceding to the throne, Leo 
erected the first church dedicated to Demetrios in the capital within 
the palace grounds, in gratitude for the favour shown to him, and also 
composed three homilies in the saint's honour." 


Leontius with a praetorian prefect (c.435-41) of this name mentioned in the Codex of 
Theodosius. On the church and a silver ciborium with an image of Demetrios present 
in the church after it was rebuilt after a fire in 629-34, see Pallas 1979, passim. 

8 Demetrios is mentioned in the Pannonian Legend only once, when Methodius, 
after translating the liturgical books, gave thanks to God and the Thessalonikan saint; 
nevertheless one of the canons devoted to Demetrios is attributed to Methodius, while 
his disciple and continuator in the work of Christianizing the Slavs, Kliment of Ohrid 
also composed an enkomion in Demetrios's honour (Dué-Fajfer 1994, 296 and nn. 
12-13). The creation of these works in Old Church Slavonic may have contributed to 
the spread of Demetrios's cult among the Slavs. See also Obolensky (1974), who draws 
attention to Demetrios's paradoxical popularity among the Slavs, since according to 
his Miracles, he had defended Thessaloniki from them. He is also mentioned alongside 
other eastern saints in the earliest (11th-C.) Hungarian liturgical calendar (Mucska 
2001, 122 and n. 23). Cf. also Phountoukides (1999, 298-9), who assumes that Dem- 
etrios's cult spread to the Balkans only in the 11th and 12th C. The same author notes 
(p. 293) that Demetrios's feastday is recorded for the first time in the typikon of the 
Hagia Sophia church in Constantinople in an MS of 1063. 

?* The manifestation in a dream of an armed youth from Thessaloniki to Leo and 
Theophano is mentioned in the Life of THEOPHANO (p. 10? [15]) which was written 
after her death in 895 (see also Walter 2003a, 72, n. 17); meanwhile on Leo's propaga- 
tion in Constantinople of Demetrios's cult in the context of the plot on Basil I’s life 
see Magdalino (1990), who believes that the key role in defending the prince from 
the emperor's wrath was played by the grand heteriarch Stylianos Zautsas, who hailed 
from Thessaloniki. In Magdalino's opinion the motif driving Leo to plot against his 
father was his conviction that he was the son of Michael III and his lover Eudoxia 
Ingerina, who had fallen pregnant before her marriage to Basil I. Leo's supposed 
scandalous origins are mentioned by several chroniclers, e.g. The Continuation to the 
Chronicle of George the Monk in THEOPH. Cowr., p. 835*5 [33] and ZoNAnAs, 3:41535 
[XVI 7/17], whereas others recognize Leo as the son (perhaps only ina legal sense) of 
Basil the Macedonian (see e.g. the Life of Basil in THEOPH. Cour. p. 353°? [VI 1]), a 
tradition that is probably untrustworthy, since its author, Constantine Porphyrogen- 
netos, is unlikely to have wished to underline the problematical origins of his own 
father. Both views still ind supporters among Leo's biographers, see e.g. PBE I (Leon 
25 with bibliog. on the problem) recognizing Leo as Basil's son; and see also Mango 
(1973, 25-6; with a detailed analysis of the chronology of events), and Treadgold 
(1997, 455). The last two authors both indicate that the emperor was convinced of the 
paternity of Michael IIT, and reinterred him with full honours immediately after Basil's 
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During the tenth and eleventh centuries it is possible to observe 
a growth in Demetrios’s popularity in imperial circles, as is evident 
from the custom of placing him on ivory triptychs in the company of 
other military saints; these include the Forty Martyrs triptych in the 
Hermitage (fig. 19b),5* where he is already shown in military attire 
and with weapons. Demetrios is illustrated in a similar manner on a 
dedicatory miniature by the painter of the Psalter of Basil II of c.1019 
(Ven. Marcianus gr. 17; fol. 3r; fig. 24), where he again appears along- 
side the most popular military saints. Christopher Walter notes the 
presence of Demetrios in military attire on murals in the eleventh- 
century rock-cut churches of Cappadocia." The form of Demetrios's 
representation as a warrior quickly caught on, also on the seals of the 
bishops of Thessaloniki, where he had previously been shown in ordi- 
nary martyr's costume.'* An analysis of a larger group of images on 


death (THEopH. CONT., p. 84975). The homily composed by Leo at Basil’s funeral 
would seem to contradict this argument, but the reinterrment of Michael III ordered 
shortly after his coming to power weighs in favour of Treadgold's opinion, while the 
honouring of Zautsas with the title of basileopator (imperial father-in-law) argues for 
Magdalino's position (Treadgold 1997, 461-3). On the palace church of St Demetrios 
see Janin (1934, 331-3; 1969, 89, 91-92), although he does not rule out the foundation 
of another palace church of St Demetrios ‘tou Devterou' already by Basil I. 

18 See above, n. 158 . 

1% The bust of Demetrios is shown in a medallion (as on ivory triptychs) in the 
company of George, the Theodores, Prokopios and Merkourios (see e.g. Sevéenko 
1962, fig. 17; Walter 1978, 193 and n. 65, fig. 11a). A poem on the facing page of the 
psalter lists the martyrs as the emperor's brothers in arms (see below, pp. 332-3). In 
Grabar's opinion (1954, 311) the military iconographic type of Demetrios owes its 
existence to the soldier-emperors, who undoubtedly should include Basil II. 

187 Walter 2003a, 77: in Karabas kilise in the Soandos valley (1060-61); in the 
church of St Theodore at Tagar (Yesilóz); in Elmali kilise and the basilica of Constan- 
tine at Yenikóy (the last two examples without inscriptions that would allow certain 
identification). 

18 ‘The earliest seals, dating from the 8th and early 10th C., of the metropolitans of 
Thessaloniki, Peter, Plotinos, James, John and Gregory, show the bust of Demetrios— 
as a martyr (see Zacos 1984, vol. 2, nos. 816, 818, 876; Laurent 1963, vol. 5/1, no. 449, 
452, 453). As the earliest depiction of Demetrios in armour on the seal of a bishop 
of Thessaloniki, Walter recognizes (1973, 174-5 and 2003a, 78) one belonging to the 
metropolitan Romanos (after 1038); but older still are those of metropolitans Gregory 
(10th C.) and James (10th/11th C.), (Laurent 1963, vol. 5/1, nos. 455, 454, 1069), and 
later examples of seals of Michael Mitylenios, Leo, Theophylaktos, Constantine, John 
(Chrysanthos?), Constantine Mesopotamites and James (nos. 456, 459, 460, 463-466, 
473). Walter notes, however, that Demetrios appears as a warrior already on the 10th- 
C. seals of the monks Euthymios and Mitrophanes. The type of the warrior in armour 
with a lance and oval shield, either head-and-shoulders or full figure, and standing 
frontally also became popular on seals with the image of Demetrios belonging to 
church dignitaries and monks in other dioceses (see nos. 494, 501, 544, 756, 777, 802, 
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state officials’ seals indicates, however, that Demetrios’s cult in this 
period remained concentrated in the empire’s western provinces.'® 

Despite the reverence in which Demetrios was held by Michael IV 
the Paphlagonian (1034-41), Constantine X Doukas (1059-67) and 
Nikephoros Botaneiates (1071-81), all of whom regarded him as their 
patron saint,’” it was only under their successor, Alexios I Komnenos 
(1081-1118), that Demetrios appears to have been promoted to the 
rank of dynastic patron. Although traces of Alexios's special venera- 
tion for the Thessalonikan saint can be observed even before his acces- 
sion to the imperial throne (as is also the case with Botaneiates),?! the 
decisive factor in Demetrios's special role as patron of the ruler and the 
Empire appears to be events connected with the Norman invasion of 
Thessaly in 1082. According to Anna Komnene's account, on the night 
preceding the battle with Bohemund at Larissa, Demetrios appeared to 
Alexios in a dream, painted on an icon in the Thessalonikan church 
dedicated to him, foretelling of victory.’ Undoubtedly influenced 
by these events, Alexios placed Demetrios's image on the electrum 
histamena struck at the Thessaloniki mint during the war with the 
Normans, thereby initiating the custom of depicting warrior saints 
on coins.’” 


1406, 1079, 1434, 1443), and also reached Rus' (nos. 1391, 1412). See also Zacos 1984, 
vol. 2, nos. 731, 733. 

1 Besides offices connected with Constantinople and Thessaloniki (see e.g. Zacos 
1984, vol. 2, nos. 428, 447, 468, 478, 523, 633, 636, 525, 526, 717, 733; Laurent 1981, 
vol. 2/1, nos. 848, 869, 908, 1133, 1192) the image of St Demetrios the warrior appears 
mainly on the seals of persons serving in military and administrative posts in the 
Empire's western provinces, particularly in Bulgaria (see e.g. DO Seals, vol. 1, nos. 
1.15-16, 1.21, 26.1, 29.1, 29.2, 29.4; and Zacos 1984, vol. 2, nos. 422, 423, 438). See also 
Penna's opinion (1998, 266-9), who sees the popularity of the various saints on seals 
(esp. ecclesiastical ones) as related to places where their cult was especially strong. 

190 See Markovic 1995, 586; Treadgold indicates (1997, 587) that Michael IV 
attempted through the intercession of Demetrios to alleviate his incapacitating attacks 
of epilepsy which began to strengthen from 1039. Evidence for Botaneiates’ venera- 
tion of Demetrios includes images of the saint on the future ruler's seals during the 
1061-77 period when he held the offices of kouropalates, proedros of Thessaloniki and 
doux of Antioch (Zacos 1972, vol. 1/3, no. 2687-90b; Karagiorgou [2008, 95-100, figs. 
3-10.11, 18.1-2] analyses 31 examples from various collections). 

191 St Demetrios already appears in full armour on five different seals of Alexios of 
1078-81, when he held the office of Megas Domestikos (Laurent 1981, vol. 2/1, nrs. 
933-936; Zacos 1972, vol. 1/3, nrs. 2703-2707bis; DO Seals, vol. 1, nos. 1.15-16). 

1? See KOMNENE, pp. 257-26 [V 5/6]; and also Phountoukides 1999, 300. 

3 See Phountoukides 1999, 300. These coins of Alexios which are dated to 1081/2 
and 1082-85 are discussed by Grierson (1982, 224, nos. 1025, 1026), who also points 
out that the concentrating of production in the Constantinople mint did not favour 
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In this way, Demetrios took his place alongside Theodore and 
George as dynastic patron of the Komnenoi.’™ The lack of relics of 
the saint proved no barrier to the spread of his cult. Unable to trans- 
late Demetrios’s remains, the emperor Manuel I took an icon of the 
saint from Thessaloniki to Constantinople in 1149. Not long after the 
icon was exhibited in the Pantokrator Monastery it began to exude a 
miraculous oil—myron.'” 

The further popularization of Demetrios is connected with the occu- 
pation of Thessaloniki by the Normans in 1185, which occurred at the 
same time as the Bulgar uprising under Peter and Asen. The start of 
the rebellion coincided with the construction and consecration of a 
new church of St Demetrios in Turnovo (1185-86), and for propa- 


the placing of local saints on coins. The first emperor to break this custom was Alex- 
ander (912-913) who placed his patron, St Alexander, on his coins. The warrior saints 
were also adopted for this purpose, among them St George, who was first introduced 
onto coinage by Alexios's son, John II Komnenos (1118-43), and St Theodore, who 
appeared on the coins of Alexios’s grandson, Manuel I (1143-80). The use of images of 
the most popular military saints survived the period of disintegration of the Byzantine 
state, e.g. on the coins of John Doukas (1222-54), and they can be found, for exam- 
ple, on Palaiologan trachea and tetartera, e.g. of Andronikos II (1282-1328), John V 
(1341-76 and 1379-90) and Manuel II (1391-1425), (Grierson, 37, 220, 221, 250-51 
and 265, nos. 1067-1078, 1083-1084, 1142, 1174, 1177, 1210, 1460, 1516, 1524). Inter- 
estingly, Demetrios appears mainly on coins minted in Thessaloniki (Grierson, 242, 
nos 1230-1231, 1235). 

1% Eustathios of Thessaloniki in his Laudatio in honour of St Demetrios (MPG, 
136:169, 181) calls him patron of the state (but also of the city). In the Komnenos fam- 
ily St George already enjoyed the special veneration of the father and uncle of Alexios: 
kouropalates John and later emperor Isaac I Komnenos (1057-59), as is evident from 
their seals (Zacos 1972, vol. 1/3, no. 2680: Isaac as stratopedarches dateable to before 
1055, 2681a-b, 2681bis a-b: seals of kouropalates John; DO Seals, vol. 1, no. 1.18). 
St George had already appeared on the seals of the protosebastos and Great Domestic 
Adrianos Komnenos in the 2nd quarter of the 11th C. (Laurent 1981, vol. 2/1, nos. 
939-40), and on later ones from after 1087 (DO Seals, vol. 1, no. 1.13; Zacos 1972, 
vol. 1/3, nos. 2708-2709bis). Meanwhile, St Theodore appears on the seals of Alexios's 
brother Isaac Komnenos, the protoproedros and doux of Antioch and later sebastos, 
which date from 1074- after 1081 (Zacos 1972, vol. 1/3, nos. 2701a-b, 2701bis, 2702a- 
c). One can, however, only speak of the special popularity of Theodore among the 
ruling dynasty in the 12th century. See also Schreiner (1997, 91), according to whom 
George served as a national saint already in the 7th C. Penna (1998, 261-5, 270-2) 
presents a divergent opinion, believing it impossible to see any regularity in the selec- 
tion of saints' images on the seals of the aristocratic and imperial families. 

55 The icon was seen by De Cranr who also described the miracle (LXXXIII, 
p. 105, see also n. 104). In turn a local liturgical calendar mentions Manuel’s receipt of 
a stone from the saint’s grave in Thessaloniki (White 2004, 508). On the transference 
of the cult of Demetrios first to Constantinople and then to Venice, see Belting 1994, 
196. Walter (2003a, 80-81, 92-93 and n. 54) dates the appearance of the myron in the 
saint's sanctuary in Thessaloniki to the 11th C. 
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ganda purposes the insurgents quickly hailed Demetrios as the patron 
of their new country, claiming that he would abandon Thessaloniki, 
a visible sign of this being the occupation of the city by schismat- 
ics. The saint’s growth in popularity in Slavic countries is confirmed 
by finds of numbers of lead ampullae-eulogia dating to the late 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, for the myron exuded by the relic of 
the saint.” 


The two saint Theodores 
Eig tov &ytov Oeddapov. 


‘PHtop, otpatnyé, uproc, &vopetac tone, 
”Ayañua &k&ÀAovc, &petav Kpapa Gévov, 

Lol RAVI TULA, coi tvoi|v, coi tob Aóyouc, 
Loi xeipóc pot, coi ropeiav, coi otáotv, 
'lo&vvng 6(8061, coi tX távta uou 

Q$óAa$, ó6nyóc, obupayos yévoió to? 


Our picture of the group of most popular military saints would be 
incomplete without Theodore Stratelates (‘the general’), who enjoyed 
great popularity in the Middle Byzantine period.?? His earliest known 
Life was written down by Niketas David of Paphlagonia as late as the 
ninth century. Although this author clearly differentiates Stratelates 
(who he states was crucified and then beheaded in Herakleia dur- 
ing the reign of Licinius) from Teron,” the later hagiographic texts 


196 CHONIATES, pp. 371-2; see also Ovcharov 2003, 39-40. In this context the leg- 
end of the killing of Tsar Kaloyan by a rider on a white horse (undoubtedly Dem- 
etrios) during the siege of Thessaloniki in 1207 (see above, n. 156) can be interpreted 
as the response of Byzantine propaganda. 

17 Ovcharov 2003, 38-9; fig. 10. 

18 John Geometres, To St Theodore [120] (MPG, 106:955): 

Orator, leader, martyr, model of heroism, 

Adorned with beauty, blended with exceptional virtues 
Yours is all, your life, your words, 

The weight of your hands, your motion and stillness 
Given to John [Geometres], thine is everything I own, 
My guardian, guide and defender. 

19 The term otpatnActns appears in the sources in the general sense of a military 
commander (as an honorary title), but in the 10th and 11th C. also as the commander- 
in-chief of an army, the Greek equivalent of magister militum. At the same time there 
was also a tagma unit whose soldiers were called stratelatai, see A. Kazhdan, "Strate- 
lates" in ODB, 3:1965 (with discussion of sources); and Walter 2003a, 279. 

200 See AS Novembris, 4:83-9 [BHG 1750]. Niketas's tale develops around a dragon 
that was terrorizing Euchaita, which was miraculously defeated at the request of Euse- 
bia with the aid of a cross, leading to numerous conversions in the army, and as a 
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model themselves increasingly on the latter figure.” The author of the 
Armenian version of the legend even makes Stratelates the nephew of 
Teron.” The site of Stratelates' burial is disputed. In the fully developed 
version of his Life attributed to Augaros it is associated with Euchaita. 
Yet, according to the martyrium of Metaphrastes and the Synaxarion 
of the Constantinopolitan Church it was located not in Euchaita but 
in neighbouring Euchaneia (currently Corum in Turkey)?? Manuel I 
in his Novella of March 1166 which put in order the issues relating to 
the holidays of the lawcourts, split the feastdays of the two saints—for 
Stratelates, 7th February (martyrdom) and 8th June (translation of rel- 
ics), for Teron, 17th February—and decreed that all three dates should 
be half-holidays.?* 

The origins of Stratelates and genesis of his cult still remain unclear. 
Undoubtedly, it developed considerably later than that of Theodore 
Teron—the bishopric in Euchaneia is mentioned for the first time in 
the first half of the tenth century and the metropolis is not recorded 
until the first half of the eleventh, whereas Euchaita had already been 
a cult centre since the fifth century.” Partly responsible for the spread 
of his cult was the warrior-emperor Nikephoros Phokas, who founded 
a church in his honour in Constantinople. In his study on the relation- 


consequence to Licinius's interest in Theodore and condemning him to a martyr's 
death. See also Walter 2003a, 59. 

* See e.g. 10th-C. enkomion of Euthymios the Protosekretarios (HALKIN 1986). 
Cf. Ovcharov (2003, 16) who incorrectly derives the legend of Stratelates slaying the 
dragon from the hagiography of St George, whereas the topos reached the latter from 
the story of Theodore Teron. 

?? Davies 1991, 100 and nn. 27-30. 

2 Metaphrastes mentions only Euchaneia (Delehaye 1909, 18171, 1827); while the 
Synaxarion (Synaxarium CPL, 735?) specifies that Euchaneia lies close to Euchaita; 
see also the account of Augaros (ACTA THEOD., 3671-8). Emphatically in favour of 
Euchaneia as the centre of the cult is Oikonomidés (1986, 329-3) who sees the begin- 
nings of the confusion of the two places in a reference by Zonaras (see above, n. 147) 
and in the fact that Euchaneia was occupied by the Turks. 

?* See Macrides 1984, 152- [TIT] and commentary on p. 185; MPG, 133:760; and 
Delehaye 1909, 15. 

25 See Oikonomidés (1986, 331) who notices that the creation of an episcopal see 
may have been influenced by the miracle of 971 described by Skylitzes and Zonaras, 
see above, n. 147; and Markovié 1995, 596 and n. 237. Both authors also mention the 
bishop of Euchaneia, John, known thanks to his bulla of 1071. Meanwhile, Euchaita is 
mentioned as a centre of the cult of Theodore already by THEOPHANES (1:125) under 
the year 476/77, describing the exile to it of the monophysite metropolitan of Antioch, 
Peter Gnapheus on the recommendation of the emperor Zeno. On the dating of the 
start of the cult of Stratelates to the 9th C. and his introduction in response to a public 
need, see recently Ovcharov 2003, 15. 
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ship between the two Theodores, Nikolaos Oikonomides believes the 
new saint’s creation may have been influenced by the dedication of the 
church in Euchaneia, or by an icon of Theodore in military attire to be 
found there. It was said to have survived the period of Iconoclasm and 
became a pretext for the separation of the military saint from Teron, 
whose miraculous icon preserved in the Middle Byzantine period in 
Euchaita was said to have depicted him in martyr’s attire.” 

The use of older hagiographic models during the creation of new 
legends and lives of the saints was nothing unusual in the Eastern 
Church, also in relation to the warrior saints," and may have served 
overriding goals. This process may also have taken place with the two 
Theodores. The public need probably played a leading role. Teron, in 
view of his lowly rank in the army, was undoubtedly viewed by the 
Byzantine people as the patron of rank and file soldiers, above all foot 
soldiers (pezon), and as a result did not fulfil the needs of the military 
aristocracy who sought a patron more similar to them in social status 
and rank. The two saint Theodores were contrasted with each other 
as examples of different models of holiness. In the third quarter of 
the eleventh century, the bishop of Euchaita, John Mauropous, who 
belonged to the anti-war party, in his homily on St Theodore Teron 
contrasted the humble figure of the saint dressed in modest attire with 
the riders clad in gold and jewels, presumably an allusion to the mili- 
taristic aristocrat faction at the imperial court.” 


26 To support this thesis Oikonomidés (1986, 334-5) cites two descriptions left 
by Maunorous ([BHG 1771-1772], pp. 36, 207-09) of icons showing, respectively, 
a standing figure of Theodore Teron and the two Theodores. See also Walter (1999), 
who allows for the possibility that the icon of the standing saint described by Mau- 
ropous was identical to the one mentioned earlier in the Miracles. On Mauropous's 
homily in honour of Theodore, see Delehaye (1909, 36-37), who however does not 
appreciate its importance in the study of the phenomena of both saints. 

27 Three examples of the re-use of a hagiographic topos are the Passio of St Menas, 
which was modelled on a panegyric [BHG 703] by Basil the Great devoted to St Gor- 
dius (see Kazhdan 1985, 670); the reworking of the legend of Sergios and Bakchos in 
the Vita of St Athanasios (Key Fowden 1999, 8-17); and the taking over by George 
from Theodore of the role of dragon-slayer (most recently: Papamastorakes 1998, 221). 
Cf. Privalova (1963, 182; and 1977, 64) who proposes that George is already depicted 
with the dragon on a 5th/6th-C. altar screen in Tsebelda, Georgia, as is evident from 
the preserved inscription “here is a dragon” accompanying George. Her view arouses 
certain reservations, since George is accompanied by Theodore. On the taking over 
by George of the iconographic formula of handing out his worldly goods to the poor 
from western depictions of St Martin, see Vieillard-Troiekouroff 1979. 

208 Mauropous, p. 208 [BHG 1772]: Aux to0to dy UaAAOV tv soinnav éxeivov 
xoà nepiAóquipav oi karta póoav 6 neds fiiv odtog Kai noMvTEAss o00Ev Exov o00€ 
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A new theory on the origins of Theodore Stratelates was recently 
formulated by Christopher Walter, who sees as a model not Teron, 
but a third Theodore ‘of Anatolia’ or Orientalis (see fig. 77), who had 
already been forgotten in the day of the Empire. This third Theodore 
is known only from two eastern hagiographic texts; he was an archer 
serving in the Roman army who fatally wounded the Persian com- 
mander Nikomedes in the heart. Converted as the result of a dream, 
he rejected Satan and his servant the emperor Diocletian, for which 
he was martyred in Antioch. His soul was carried up to heaven by the 
archangel Michael, and for his deeds he received the name Stratelates. 
This term has more than one meaning, and can denote both the spe- 
cific rank of general as well as a generic high rank; nevertheless in 
Walter’s opinion it indicates that the forgotten ‘Eastern’ Theodore was 
probably the prototype for Stratelates. 

Theodore Stratelates was not the only saint, nor indeed the last to be 
added to the circle of warrior saints; the group's expansion continued 
through the Middle Byzantine period and into the Palaiologan era.2!° 
However, the new warriors did not enter the select group of most 
popular saints who served as patrons of the military aristocracy and 


soPapov o08* dxépoyKov vc &yalovpyiaç nepupovéotepoc xoi vois gardpotépors tcoc 
pardspdtepov 6 udiptug évpénov. The social aspect of Mauropous's comments is pointed 
out by Kazhdan 1983, 545 and Kazhdan/Maguire 1991, 13. 

2? Walter 2003a, 60-1, fig. 57 and n. 93, with further literature and references to 
Coptic tradition reaching back to the 9th C. (e.g. Theodore ‘of Anatolia’ on horseback 
depicted on fol. 1v of MS no. 144 in the Pierpont Morgan Library, New York); on the 
Syrian tradition see Galuzzi (1968). 

7? The transformation of the Egyptian martyr, Artemios, who was depicted in mili- 
tary costume from the first quarter of the 13th C. is an example of a process similar 
to that taking place in the function and iconography of St Demetrios (Marković 1995, 
594, esp. n. 212; who points out that Artemios is still shown as an ordinary martyr 
on a mosaic medallion from Martorana in Palermo). The cult of the warrior saint 
Phanourios which developed from the 15th C. on Crete is an entirely different phe- 
nomenon, and probably came about as result of the misreading of an inscription on 
an icon found on Rhodes of George (or Theodore) ‘Phanerotis’ (‘one who reveals’), 
from Gk. pave ‘to appear, point out’, see e.g. examples of legends on the assistance 
provided by St George to Theopistos, Glykerios and the son of Scholastica in find- 
ing lost cattle (AUFHAUSER, 44-64; MPG, 115:156; Mark-Weiner 1977, 212); see also 
Vassilakes-Mavrakakes (1981), who on the basis of persons appearing in a legend on 
the freeing of three clerics from Turkish captivity, established its date of origin to 
c.1360, but after analyzing the hagiographic references and the earliest artistic dona- 
tions, considers 1428 as the start of the wider cult of St Phanourios, which developed 
initially on Crete. See also the note by Walter 2003a, 20-211. 
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imperial family, and also (alongside Mary and the archangel Michael) 
as patron saints of the imperial army.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


Images of military saints begin to appear in the art of the Eastern 
Roman Empire in the sixth century, as symbolic-apotropaic represen- 
tations. Their presence became possible thanks to the changes in the 
Church’s attitude towards military service, which in turn had been 
influenced by imperial propaganda referring to Christian symbolism 
in the fight against non-believers. A formal model for the military 
saints, and undoubtedly to some extent also an ideological model, 
were the depictions of the antique military gods. However, prior to the 
period of Iconoclasm no unified iconographic type of military saint 
had yet developed, just as no group of individuals who were depicted 
this way had yet been clearly defined. In this period, the saints are 
shown in full equipment—armour, lance and shield—and sometimes 


24 Kantorowicz (1942, 67, 74, n. 1) has shown from prayers and laudations to 
Theodore, George and Merkourios originating from Burgundy, that these saints were 
already revered as patrons of the army in the Frankish state in c.900. When describing 
the imperial standards Ps. Koprnos (195*—-196") mentions a flag bearing the image of 
the archangel Michael, along with two other insignia: the first a flag bearing likenesses 
of saints, known as the oktapodion because of its eight tails; and a second in the form 
of a cross with portraits of the four great martyrs: Demetrios, Prokopios and the two 
Theodores, and on the reverse equestrian depictions of George slaying a dragon and 
an emperor ("AAAo otavpdc Éyov eixóvac tv &yiev tecodpav peyáñov paptópav, 
Anuntpiov, IIpoxontou xot Geoódpov, Etepav Exov tov üyiv l'ebpyiov Épurnov, &ÀÀo 
Spaxkdvterov, xai Etepov $8 thv tod Baordéme Éyov othAnv Épurnov.). Cf. also Babuin 
2001, 31; Parani 2003, 153, n. 258 and p. 155; Ovcharov 2003, 51; and also Walter 
2003a, 109, who class all these insignia as standards. Although no military crosses 
are currently known they were undoubtedly similar in form to processional crosses 
(see Pentcheva 2006, 67-74, figs. 34-37), on which military saints also appear, albeit 
usually without military attributes, in a full figure, orant pose, e.g. St George on 11th- 
and 12th-C. crosses in the Royal Ontario Museum, in the Archaeological Museum 
in Sofia and in the Historical Museum in Vidin, Bulgaria; and also as a warrior on 
an 11th/12th-C. gold cross from Veliki Preslav, and a 12th-C. cross from Bachevo 
near Haskovo, Bulgaria (Cotsonis 1994, 102, fig. 36; Ovcarov 1991, 126-7, figs. 2-3; 
Ovcharov 2003, 41-2); or also in busts on clipei placed on the cross’s arms, e.g. 
Sts George, Theodore, Sisinnios and Demetrios on the 10th-C. ‘Cross of Adrianople, 
currently in the Benaki Museum in Athens; and Theodore with George in military 
attire on a 12th-C. cross from Matskhvarishi in Georgian Svanetia (Cotsonis 1994, 
figs. 5b, 21a, b = Glory of Byzantium, no. 23). On the (probably Late) Byzantine stan- 
dard preserved in the Military Museum in Istanbul, bearing a black cross on a white 
field and a mounted warrior saint at its centre, see Babuin 2001, n. 3. 
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also sword, but also often appear wearing a chlamys and wielding the 
symbolic crux hastata as their weapon. 

With the end of the Iconoclast controversy and the appearance in 
the tenth century of a military aristocracy, a change took place in the 
character of the military saints, and a narrow group of the most popular 
‘great martyrs’ emerges (not necessarily from saints initially connected 
with the soldier’s profession); these served as patrons of the power- 
ful families and of the emperors spawned from those families, and 
ultimately as patrons of the imperial army. The numerous churches 
erected in the provinces as well as in the capital and dedicated to 
St George, St Theodore, and in the later period, also to St Demetrios, 
are evidence of the special popularity of these great martyrs. The num- 
bers of such churches was matched only by those dedicated to Mary 
or to the most popular saints, such as John the Baptist, Nicholas and 
John Chrysostom.” 

The cult of the warrior saints therefore took on its ultimate charac- 
ter only in the period after Iconoclasm. The question arises whether 
this in turn led to the iconographic formulas used to represent those 


212 By the end of the 12th C., besides the sanctuary at Mangana, there were at least 
nine churches in Constantinople dedicated to St George: one founded by Niketas, son 
of Philaret (8th C.); in the suburb of Galata (0.613); in the quarters of Kyparission 
(c.880), Petra, and Kontaria; by the Ksirokerkos gate (c.536); in Chalcedon (c.610-38); 
on the Gulf of Nikomedia; and the chapel at the monastery of St John in Stoud- 
ios (before 910). In the Late Byzantine period there is evidence for a further three: 
in the city quarters of Heiron and Galata, and at the monastery of St Marta (Janin 
1934, 162-9, 178-80; and 1969, 69—70, 76-8). In Constantinople besides the early 
foundation by the patrikios Sphorakios, St Theodore had churches at the monasteries 
of Skaphidion (10th C.) and Kosmidion; near the church of St Mokios; in the place 
called ‘tou Klaudiou' (supposedly founded by St Helena); in the quarters of Karbou- 
naria (5th C.), Rhesion (6th C.), and Tenetron; in Chalcedon (6th C.) and Galata; as 
well as the palace chapel; the chapel by the Chalke gate; and the oratory of the palace 
guards. In the 15th C. a church of St Theodore was founded by patriarch Kiprian of 
Thessaloniki, and chapels dedicated to him were located at the monastery of Christ 
Philanthropos (loving mankind’), and at the hermitage of Theologitos (Janin 1935, 
57-64; and 1969, 150-54). Among the early churches in the capital bearing the name 
of St Demetrios, besides the palace church (Demetrios tou Palatiou), there were two 
dating from the 12th C.: the church founded by the Palaiologos family, and the chapel 
at the Theotokos Kecharitomene monastery. More numerous dedications appear only 
in the 14th-C. churches of Demetrios tou Elaphrou (named after a certain Demetrios 
Elaphros), Demetrios Kanavis, and Demetrios tes Akropoleos (on the Akropolis), and 
another founded by Nicholas Rhadenos in c.1400 (Janin 1934, 334-39; 1969, 89-94: 
and on the provincial centres of the cult of these saints, Janin 1975, passim). 

It is worth mentioning that a number of Byzantine churches were dedicated to 
other ‘military saints’ in the form of the heavenly archistrategos St Michael the Arch- 
angel, occasionally with Gabriel appearing as taxiarch. 
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saints taking on a more definite form. It is also worth considering 
to what extent these formulas are a continuation of late antique tra- 
dition, and which items of arms and armour were modelled on the 
actual equipment of the Middle Byzantine army. To provide answers 
we must undertake a survey of the various elements of military equip- 
ment and attire of the military saints. 


CHAPTER THREE 


ICONOGRAPHY OF THE COSTUME AND ARMOUR OF THE 
WARRIOR SAINTS! 


The main element in the images of saints that distinguishes the great 
military martyrs from other categories of saints is their military attire— 
armour, cloak, close-fitting trousers, boots, and sometimes also offi- 
cer’s insignia denoting rank. In order to determine to what degree 
these items are based on an older iconographic tradition or on the 
contemporary equipment of the army, we need to compare them with 
representations from before the era of Iconoclasm as well as with what 
is known of the actual military attire of the Byzantine army.’ 


ARMOUR 


Corselet 


Starting from the most distinctive element of attire of the military 

saints, we shall first review the types of armour seen in their iconog- 

raphy and also those used in the Middle Byzantine army. In painting 

and bas-relief the warrior saints are usually depicted in three types of 
corselet: ‘muscled’, scale, and the related lamellar. 

| In source texts the Byzantines use a range of (often interchangeable) 

terms to describe body armour and the corselet; these include Awpixtov,’ 


! For an overview of Byzantine armour see E. McGeer and A. Cutler, “Armor” in 
ODB, 1:182-3. 

? On military uniform (tò to} otpotidtov oyfue.) in the writings of the Church 
Fathers and in the Codex Justinianus [XII 39], see Koukoules, 2/2:13 (with list of 
sources). The term ‘uniform’ should not be understood in the modern sense as mili- 
tary clothing that is strictly regulated, but rather as items of military equipment and 
dothing established by custom that are not always identical, the garments often being 
derived from civilian attire (Coulston 2002, 7-8; Ball 2005, 89-90). 

? "The term lorikion is unquestionably derived from the Latin lorica, see e.g. VEGET- 
IUs, pp. 34 [I 16], 40, 42 [I 20], 86, 88 [II 13], 90 [II 15], 110 [II 25], 148 [II 7], 180 
[III 16], 290 [IV 44] and also R. Grosse, "Art lorica", in PR, 13:1444-9; on its origins 
see also Kolias 1993a, 40 and n. 12 with an extensive bibliog. For examples of use of 
the term see e.g: DE CER., 1:670? [II 45]; Porpu., p. 96% [C]; LT, 1:91 [V 3 (4)]; 
LP, p. 68 [XI 8]; PRAECEPTA, p. 38” [IV 2]; also Kolias 1988, 37, 39 (and his opinion 
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KAiBpéviov,* and Góo.^ Writers more deeply immersed in the Classical 
tradition also readily employed the expression 0ópo&.5 All of these 


linking the lorikion with the mail-shirt, below, n. 10) as well as T. Kolias, "Lorikion", 
in BKR, 160-1, where he links this term with both scale and mail armour. 

* The term klibanion was probably borrowed by the Byzantines (together with the 
word Klibanarios to designate a heavily-armoured cavalryman) from Persian grivpan 
meaning neck protector, see Bivar 1972, 277-8, n. 28 (with more detailed bibliog.); 
Michalak 1987, 76-7; Kolias 1988, 44-5, and n. 59; Kolias 1993a, 41; similarly Lat. 
Clibanarius, ‘heavily armoured horseman (of Persian origin)’, see Haldon 1975, 35, 
n. 119; and also below, n. 58. Leo VI identifies the Klibanion with the thorax (LT, 
1:10222:455 [VI 4]: Ei 6'ovortóv 5é xod Odpoxog Éyew, ottiveg xoAoóvtot vov xA1Bóvi). 
See also LT, 1:130'°*8 [VT 35 (36)]; DAI, 1:78? [15], 250° [51] (cf. also DAI 2:200 and 
DE Cer., 2:583, where the commentary authors erroneously seek the etymology in 
the Attic xptBavog ‘oven’, or in yáñvßoç ‘steel’, and identify the klibanion as a type of 
banded armour, worn over the zaba or lorikion; McGeer [1995, 67] admits the first 
of these etymologies in his commentary to the Praecepta); PRAECEPTA, p. 22? [II 3] 
(= TNU [MG], p. 98” [LVH 5]), 347 ?^?' [TII 4] (~ TNU [MG], p. 114^?» [LX 4] 
(mentioning long sleeves as the distinguishing mark of the klibanion), p. 38° [IV 1] 
(= TNU [MG], p. 118° [LXI 1]). On the general meaning of the term klibanion see 
also: Dawson 1998, 42; T. Kolias, "Klibanion", in BKR, 139-40; and Diethart/Dintsis 
1984, 67-8, n. 3. 

5 See e.g. MALALAS, p. 256? [XIII 23], and also the apparatus on p. 398, quoting 
a version where the zaba is worn by members of the Greens faction; SrRAT., pp. 78! 
[I 2], 2585[VII B 15], 338/57?! [X 1], 362% [XI 2] (referring to the Scythians), 4205, 442%, 
444**, 4587 [XII B 4, 16, 20], (= LP, pp. 60 [X 2], 68 [XI 8], 70 [XI 17] (on the arms 
of the Scythians), 83 [XII 29]; and also passages of the Strategikon borrowed in Leo 
VPs Taktika listed by Kolias 1980, 28; CuPascu, 1:6257-5, 719% (mentions that they 
were worn by the Greens faction, and by Slav warriors who besieged Constantinople in 
622). As Kolias (1980, 27, 30 and n. 14, 15; and 1988, 43-4) has shown the term zaba 
appears only in the 6th C., possibly as loan from Arabic jubbah, meaning a long Arab 
tunic (see Nicolle 1988, 2:627 who interprets the term zaba as a kind of hauberk used 
by the Arabs and jubbah as a textile-covered version of the same); or alternatively a 
loan from Persian (Kolias 1993a, 41; T. Kolias, "Zaba" in BKR, p. 285; see also below, 
n. 136). Haldon (1975, 24-5) admits that the lamellar cuirass might be described by 
the term zaba and identifies it with the lorikion on the basis of references in Justin- 
ian's Novellae (Cic, vol. 3 Novellae, p. 417? [LXXXV 4]: xoi tac Aeyou£vog Góoc 
Tizot Ampixia). See also Mihăescu (1968, 486) who concludes from references in the 
Strategikon that zaba and lorikion designated the same type of cuirass. See also SuDA, 
2:499? [1]: GóáBo: yap tò Acepixiov; LT (1:11619?- 1171? [VI 25], 1807? [VII 66 (73)]) 
and other examples linking the two terms published by Wiita 1978, p. 70-1 (including 
a reference in The Life of Theodore of SYKEON, p.107 [XXVIII], where a three-layered 
zaba is identified as a lorikion) and Kolias 1980, nn. 2, 7 (the zaba as a component of 
a lorikion), 17. The meaning of the term zaba changed towards the end of the 10th C., 
and in the PRAECEPTA (p. 34”, 36% [III 4] = TNU [MG], p. 114° [LX 4]) it signifies 
an element of a cuirass, or respectively the type of material (probably thick linen or 
cotton) from which it was made; see also Kolias 1988, 65-67 and n. 12. 

$ See e.g. PRocoPrus, 1:78, 65!, 96% [I 1/15, 13/36, 18/33], 266%, 267? [II 25/27, 
25/31], 536? [IV 26/1], 2:48", 114? ^ [V 9/21, 23/9, 23/11], 157? [VI 2/22], 317°, 358° 
[VII 4/22, 14/22], 541 [VIII 11/35]; AGATHIAS, pp. 334 [I 9], 196 [III 25]; ATTALE- 
IATES, p. 48”; BRYENNIOS, pp. 153?^?* [IT 6], 163?? [II 12], 265? [IV 4], 276° {IV 11]; 
CHONIATES, pp. 619 [II 1], 153%, 196” [V], 222? [VI]. In addition, see F. Lammert, 
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terms, which also appear in hagiographic texts,’ have a general charac- 
ter and do not describe a specific type of body armour unambiguously. 
Only an additional descriptor gives a clearer idea of the technique 
used to make the corselet, for example: 6opa& qoAiooric?— scale (or 
lamellar) armour; Aopíxtov wiAdv’—soft armour (usually textile, e.g. 


"Thorax" in PR, 6 (1936): 332-6; H. Aigner, "Ihorax" in BKR, 262-3; and also the 
definition in the Supa, 2:724*7* [439, 440]. Occasionally the noun 8ó6po6 appears in 
the adjectival forms te8opoxiopevos, and catatefwporiopévoc—‘dressed in armour’, 
‘wearing a breastplate’ (see e.g.: DE VELITATIONE, p. 200”, [16]; AGATHIAS, p. 33! [19] 
DAL, p. 208%” [45]; Kinnamos p. 127“, DAT, 1:208?" [45]; Leo THE DEACON, p. 132" 
[VIII 4]), and also the antonym óà8opótictog ‘unarmoured’ (KiNNAMOS, pp. 60”, 
615). On the equivalence of the terms zaba, thorax and klibanion see also Haldon 
1975, 19. Cf. also Górecki (1980, 206) for whom the terms lorica and thorax relate only 
to the muscled cuirass. On Plutarch's use of the term thorax in reference to Parthian 
klibanarioi, see Mielczarek 1993, 57 and n. 51. 

7 See above, n. 50 on p. 13. 

* From qoAic, goAtSoci, Gk. ‘scale’, ‘covered in scales’. Anna KoMNENE uses this 
term in the description of a duel between Marianos and the Count of Prebentza dur- 
ing the crossing of the Adriatic by the First Crusade: öç thv conto. S1otphoag tóv 
te POALDO@TOV SiernrAvBac OHeaKa Koi otic); and when speaking of Alexios, who 
on hearing the Crusaders had laid siege to Constantinople, “did not even put on his 
corselet of scale armour, nor take shield or spear in hand, nor gird on his sword” 
CO 8& Paotleds dnAicoto èv oddSapds 0608 goMOotóv xepieBóAeto OdQaKa ode 
odio 000 Éyyoc évnykoAicoxo ov02 Eigog repieGocoto); and also on the arrow shot 
from the walls by the caesar Nikephoros Bryennios, which pierced the scale cuirass 
of one of the Latins (1óv è PoAtd@ OV Bógaka oov o1 SieAOv 7H Bpoyiovi cfi 
xÀevp& tò Réog nepiéneipev.) (2:218, 222711, 225*? [X 8/7, 9/4, 9/9]); this may seem 
strange in the light of Nicolle's findings (2002, 211-13), who concludes that until the 
12th C. scale armour was not in widespread use in Western Europe, except in Spain 
which maintained close ties with the Arabs and Venice. One may surmise that Kom- 
nene here meant a cuirass made from horn scales, since the word @odAic also has this 
meaning. See also CHontarEs who states (p. 625^! [II 1]) that Manuel I, wishing to 
secure his empire from the approaching Second Crusade, "handed out scale armour to 
his army” («fj 6& otpati& xvtüvorc qoAi9otooc xopnyet); and after the battle at Myri- 
okephalon, while making his way to Claudiopolis, took “otoñàg qoAioi odneais” 
(p. 197!* [VI]), which is evidence that the scales were also made of iron. Meanwhile, 
the NAvMACHICA (p. 21 [I 14] ~ p. 74 [VI 12]) mentions lorikia and Klibania made 
entirely from petala (from Gk. nétoQ.ov— leaf", ‘metal plate’, hence ballot) (A@pirio, 
KAtBévie, el «oi pt óxioÜev, GAAG návtoç EunpooBev qrévaAa Exovta). See also Kolias 
(1988, 49) who on the basis of John Tzetzes commentary indicates that the cwod:viov 
or covoóviov was a type of scale armour (see also Dic. AKR., pp. 2707, 31095, where 
Arabs are mentioned as: oi èv Aovpiciacpévor fjoav, &AAO1 Covoaviocpévot, which 
suggests that the sousanion was not the same as the lorikion). 

? Porphyrogennetos lists twelve corselets of this type among the equipment of a 
dromon taking part in John Tzimiskes expedition against Arab-held Crete in 949 (Dz 
CER., 1:669% [II 45]). It would seem that the adjective yiAdg (lit. ‘naked’, ‘unarmed’) 
should be treated here as derived from wiAoi—light-armed soldiers, see LT, 1:130°’ 
[VI 35 (36)], which refers to ancient light troops: Todg 88 ywihobs naviwv apporté 
önAtov xfj napaokevfi. odte yàp Oópoxac Tiyovv kAiBávia fi Aopikio; and also PERI 
STRATEGIAS, p. 54**? [16]: oi 8& Aowwoi CoPorg «oi OopoE xoi neprxeqorciors voc 
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felt); Awpixiov 4Avo1detdv"—literally chain armour (probably a mail- 
shirt). Another important class of body armour is the vevupikóv, a type 
of ‘soft armour’ which the etymology indicates was made of sinew or 
leather, although in practice it was usually made from quilted linen, 
felt or hardened leather. The term is also used to describe a type of 
horse armour.” 


èk niÀAov koi Bópong ovvieBepévorg, and LT 1:927 [V 3]: toig ph gxover o16np&c 
KévtovKAa papõéa. See also SKYL. CONT., p. 1137: uiAóv 08 xoi GonAov xoi yvuvóv; 
KoMNENE notes (2:1415? [VIII 5/4]) that due to a shortage of cuirasses (amphia) 
Alexios equipped his light troops in soft silk armour painted to imitate metal armour 
(koi todg wihods tv otpatiot@v Grdile xaprepüc, Eotiw o0 Koi tivo Óqupior Kol 
REpikeqaraiag £x onpikQv nénAov Ópoypóov kataokevéoaç nepiéBoAev, éxei uh 
&néypm tobtm npóg müvtag ó oiónpoc.); see also Ball 2005, 89; while Eust. THES. 
(p. 9055) mentions the female defenders of Thessaloniki in 1185 making imitation 
armour from rags and bulrushes ("Ocoa 82 xoi npóg dxAropov éppbOurCov éavtdce, 
páky xoi widBovg évomzóuevon, @oei Kai tivas BopaxKag), fully in accordance with 
the stratagems practiced in the Byzantine army, see e.g. (LT, vol. B’, p. 14 [XV 9]]. 
On the subject of soft felt armour see also below, n. 11. Many long-sleeved, knee- 
length tunics can be seen on the soldiers depicted in the Madrid Skylitzes, e.g. Bulgars 
on fol. 121r and 184v, and Rus' on fols. 169v, 170v-171r (Bozhkov 1972, figs. 43, 63 
and 74; Tsamakda 2002, figs. 425, 427—429, 461). Cf. Kolias (1988, 41) who believes 
the lorikion psilon was an fine variety of mail-shirt made from small rings, and was 
reserved for senior officers. 

© When describing the equipment of a soldier Leo mentions (LT 1:9111977, 92116 
[V 3 (4)]) a composite cuirass ‘completely linked with rings’ (and flexible enough to 
be stored in a leather holder): Aogixta uéypi otpaycAov, &voovpóueva 61€ Aoptaov 
KGL KpIKeAMOv, petà vàv Ünxopiov adtOv Sepyativev, xoi, ei Ovvoróv, névta 
éAvcio0á, [...] and with a mail neck-guard: neorroayńńa &Avctoo T; a pas- 
sage in Maurice's Strategikon may also refer to a long composite cuirass with hood, 
made probably from scales and metal rings linked by thongs (SrRAT., p. 787^? [I 
2]): CéBas oov oxonAiois teAciag uéxpi v00 &otporydAov, &voovpopévac, Aoptoi xoi 
KPIKEAALOIs petà vv OnKkapiov obtHv). Meanwhile, SYLLOGE (p. 53 [XXXI 1]) refers 
to the ancient authors of military treatises: Tv ©’ innéov oi pév katéppaKtor Üópoacóc 
te KAvoBatods Kai xAiBóvia, and itself recommends (p. 59 [XXXVII]) this type of 
cuirass for the troops, in particular for cataphract cavalry (p. 60 [XXXVIII 7]); (= 
{LT, vol. B°, p. 358 [XXXVIII]}): 9ópoxeg 58 &Avoi00x0í. It is worth mentioning that 
already in the Septuagint, in an account of preparations of the troops of Antiochos V 
Eupator for battle against Judas Maccabeus, his soldiers are described as like &vópoig 
tebwoaktcuevous £v áAvoioo oic (1 Macc. 6:35). Diethart/Dintsis (1984, 74) links 
the phrase Oópoxóg &XvoiSotós with the lorica hamata used in the time of Chosroes 
II. C£. also Haldon (1975, 24, n. 65) and Kolias (1988, 39-41), and after them McGeer 
(1995, 67). These authors (on the basis of references to Isidore of Seville's work, and 
a description of Diomedes’ corselet in the Scholia to the Iliad by John Tzetzes) extend 
the meaning of lorikion alysidoton to the more general term lorikion, and always inter- 
pret the latter as mail. They overlook the fact that in the Roman army the term lorica 
already referred to different types of corselet (see also below, nn. 122-123). 

1 In the NAUMACHICA (p. 21 [I 14]) sailors who do not have a lorikion or kliban- 
ion are advised to wear a neurikon made from double-stitched felt (Oi 88 wh Éyovte 
Aoptxix 7| xAióvio, mvteg popeitaocav tà Aeyopeva veupikd, Üxep dnd DwAGv 
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The ‘muscled’ cuirass 

Body armour in a form that imitates the musculature of the human 
torso is derived from ancient Greece, where it was introduced as a 
reference to the tradition of the gymnetes, who went naked into battle 
after commending themselves into the care of the gods.” The so-called 
‘muscled’ or torso cuirass was made up of a breastplate and a back- 
plate, which were fastened together—as Aelian notes—with the aid 
of linen laces.? This type of protection might be made of hardened 
leather or metal. Numerous bronze cuirasses of this type have survived 
down to our time." Its widespread use since the archaic era is attested 
by warriors and heroes depicted in vase painting.’ By the Hellenistic 


KevtobKAwv yivetat.); see also Pryor/Jeffreys 2006, 381 and n. 606. Leo (LT 1:927- 
[V 3 (4)]) advises troops who do not have iron lorikia to wear felt neurika: veupuxà tà 
and kevdodKAov yivóuevà kaí adti dvti A«piktov vot uh Exover oiónpa and also {LT, 
vol. B’, p. 186 [XIX 13]}: tà Aeyóueva veupikà Gnep dnd SixAGv KevdodKAov yivetat. 
The horse armour that protected Heraclius’s steed from the blows of the Persian infan- 
try is described by THEOPHANEs (1:318%) as a neurika: KAA qopüv KaTA~PEAKTA 
veveikd odk eBAdateto, o06& adtai Evmpyovv. See also the recommendations of Nike- 
phoros Phokas for kataphraktoi, below, n. 60; and T. Kolias, “Neurikon” in BKR, 
p. 178. Maurice mentions chest protection (peytrals) for horses made from felt and in 
the Avar fashion (STRAT., p. 8077? [I 2]: Xp tobc Yxxovc, koi UGALOTH TOV üpyóviov 
koi tov Aowndv éxtréxtov, npouetoriðia Éxew oinp katà tTOv Levonov tOv innov 
Kai otnPiotjpia. oionpai &axó KEVTODKAOV Tj katà TO oyfiuo TOV "ABápov okéreoðor 
«à OTHOn Kai todo tpaxyhàovc otv, xoi udMota TOV xpoxaooopévov èv «fj iom.) 
Also in favour of an Avar origin for horse armour is Haldon (1975, 22, n. 22); while 
Mielczarek (1993, 62-3, 82 figs. 6, 9) on the basis of Plutarch and depictions in art 
derives it from the Parthians. On horse armour in ancient Rome see Bishop/Coulston 
1993, 157-9, 182. The etymology of the word vetpov, with literature and examples 
of the various meanings that appear in the sources, is discussed by Haldon in his 
commentary to PORPH., p. 203; see also McGeer (1995, 70) who cites references to 
the veópov in Phokas's treatise as an armour sewn from pieces of hardened leather, 
while a mention in Leo's Taktika he sees as made from double-stitched felt, which in 
McGeer's opinion is equivalent to the kabadion mentioned in the Praecepta. 

2 Combatants took into battle only their weapons, helmet, shield and belt, the last 
a seat of magical strength (Zygulski 1984, 83; 1998, 29, 31). 

3 See SUDA, 4:514! [208]: Towvioi: Aiva cic entà Owxkekoluéva. AiAtavoc: thv 
vnóv cai tov Üdpouco. vro. katashosi coavioac. À 6:xónpe. iwatiov. Zygulski (1998, 
29) believes that the two halves were joined by means of hinges and straps with buckles. 

^ Por ancient Greek examples see, e.g.: Zygulski 1998, figs. 44-45, Gamber 1978, 
285, figs. 275, 288, 300, and also the 4th C. BC miniature votive cuirass in the Kun- 
sthistorisches Museum, Vienna (colour plate IX); see also above, n. 44 on p. 29 on 
muscled cuirasses found at the stadium in Olympia. 

5 See eg. Gamber 1978, 283, 296 figs. 280, 283, 299; Zygulski 1998, figs. 38, 40. 
Independently of the symbolic explanation of its form, it is probably fair to say that 
the muscled cuirass derives ultimately from the banded armours of ancient Mycenae, 
e.g. the suit dating from the 15th C. BC designed for chariot combat found at Dendra, 
currently at the Museum in Nafplion (Gamber 1978, col. pl. IV; Zygulski 1984, 83, fig. 
14; and 1998, 17, fig. 5). 
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period the muscled cuirass had become an attribute of higher officers; 
it was adopted by the Romans and throughout the Imperial period 
richly adorned examples served as symbols of command rank, as is 
evident from the custom of depicting emperors and higher command- 
ers in them (the so-called statua loricata).' 

Without doubt the perceived high-rank status of the muscled cui- 
rass, and even more so its popularity in Classical art, had an influ- 
ence on warrior saints being depicted in such armour in Byzantine art. 
Saints appear in the muscled cuirass before the period of Iconoclasm,” 
but it is only during the Middle Byzantine era that it becomes a typi- 
cal element of their equipment, especially in works from the so-called 
Macedonian Renaissance of the ninth-tenth centuries, which clearly 
harked back (also stylistically) to the Classical tradition. On the ‘Forty 
Martyrs Triptych’ in the Hermitage, the muscled cuirass is worn by 
Sts George, Merkourios and both Theodores'® (figs. 19a-b). St Hieron 
also appears in one in the mid-tenth century Cappadocian Tokalı 
Kilise (Church of the Buckle) in Korama (Turkish: Góreme);? as do 
St Theodore Teron and St Prokopios on mosaics on arches in the nave 
of the katholikon of Hosios Loukas Monastery” (fig. 25a); and on an 
eleventh-century steatite icon in the Barber Institute in Birmingham, 
England;! St Demetrios on a mosaic from St Michael's monastery in 
Kiev (1108-12; currently in the Tretyakov Gallery, Moscow; fig. 26);” 
Sts Theodore and Nestor on a mosaic adorning the south wall of the 


16€ See Gamber 1968, 12 and n. 109; Górecki 1980, 206-7. For examples of statues of 
Roman emperors and commanders in richly adorned muscled cuirasses see Vermeule 
1960 (see above, n. 116 on p. 92); Robinson 1975, figs. 429-33. In ancient Rome the 
symbolic justification for the use of the muscled cuirass may in part relate to the leg- 
end of the Dioscuri going into battle on horseback without armour, see Alföldi 1952, 
46, 48-49 and (quoting his findings) Kantorowicz 1961, 369 and n. 4. The custom of 
going into battle without armour was also known to other nations: PROCOPIUS for 
example mentions it among the Heruli (in the case of their servants, even without 
shields) as a demonstration of bravery (1:266? -2675 [II 25/26-28]). On the muscled 
cuirass as the insignia of emperors and officers see also K. Wessel, "Insignien" in RbK, 
3:412-13 (on the basis of numerous representations in art); and Kolias 1988, 50. 

U eg. in the iconography of St Menas, see above, n. 112 on p. 91. 

18 See Goldschmidt/Weitzmann 1979, vol. 2, no. 9; Bank 1966, p. 299, figs. 126, 128; 
Heath 1979, fig. on p. 3; Sinai, Vizantija, Rus’, no. B44. 

P? See e.g. Epstein 1986, 61, fig. 42 (= Jolivet-Lévy 1992, fig. 1092). 

2 See Marković 1995, fig. 40; Chatzidakis 1997, 50, fig. 48 (= Maguire 1996, fig. 12; 
Walter 1999, fig. 13). 

1 See e.g. Longuet 1961, fig. 24/2. 

2 See eg. Glory of Byzantium, fig. on p. 283. 
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presbytery of the Norman cathedral in Cefalù (1143);? St Prokopios in 
a manuscript of a menologion (covering from May to August) dated to 
1063, in the Historical Museum, Moscow (Mosqu. gr. 382); St George 
on a eleventh/twelfth century relief wooden icon from Cherson, cur- 
rently in the National Museum in Kiev (fig. 27);?° and on a tenth- 
century ivory panel in the Museo Archeologico in Venice; and also 
together with Sts Niketas and 'Stratelates' (probably Theodore) on the 
northern wall ofthe naos of the church ofthe Hagioi Strategoi in Upper 
Boularioi on the Mani peninsula (first half of the eleventh century); 
St Merkourios on a fresco (fig. 28) currently in the Archaeological 
Museum, Istanbul but originally on the vaults of a Constantinopolitan 
church of the tenth/eleventh century(?) dedicated to the Virgin (the 
now-ruined Odalar mosque);? and finally, Theodore Teron on an icon 
from St John's monastery on Patmos (c.1200, now in the monastery's 
New Treasury; fig. 29).? Clearly this element occurs through the whole 
Middle Byzantine period. It appears not only in depictions of the mili- 
tary saints, but also in other works of art, both archaizing as well as 
actualizing.^ 


? See e.g. Borsook 1990, fig. 9. 

^ St Prokopios illustrates the text for 8 July on page 72v (see e.g. Spatharakis 1981, 
26-7, fig, 142). 

? See Milyaeva 2000; Glory of Byzantium, no. 202; Walter 2003a, 136-7. 

% See Goldschmidt/Weitzmann 1979, vol. 2, no. 20 = Cutler 1994, 44, figs. 44, 106, 
123. 

7 See Drandakes 1995, 392—5, 404, figs. 20, 33 and colour fig. 112. 

?* See Westphalen (1998, 85-92, fig. 17), who dates the frescoes to the first half of 
the 11th C. See also photographs (including reproduction of a watercolour copy by 
P. Schazmann) in the Dumbarton Oaks collection in Washington (negative nos. Acc. 
00-14712 and Acc. 00-14713). 

? See eg. N.P. Ševčenko, "Icon with Saint Theodore Teron” in Glory of Byzan- 
tium, 129-30. Of the late examples it is also worth mentioning the 13th-C. icons with 
Sts Theodore Stratelates and Demetrios, Victor, Menas and Vincent on horseback 
and George rescuing a youth of Mitylene, kept at St Catherine's Monastery, Mt Sinai 
(Sinai, fig. 40; Cormack/Mihalarias 1984, figs. 7-8); and a mural with St Demetrios 
(1201) from the rock-carved Old Monastery near Vrondamos in the Peloponnese 
(Drandakes 1988, fig. 85; see also Gerstel [2001, 275, n. 74] who proposes a later dat- 
ing for the murals). 

* Works of art that are firmly embedded in the Classical tradition include the 
Joshua Roll of c.950, Vat. palat. gr. 431 (see Weitzmann 1948, esp. 45 on the dating; 
Lowden 1992, 105-19, figs. 55, 58, 146, 160, 169, 172, on links with miniatures in 
Octateuchs, with discussion on the literature on the subject; Parani 2003, 148; see also 
Glory of Byzantium, no. 162) and the closely related 10th-C. ivory panel with scenes 
from the story of Joshua in the Victoria & Albert Museum, London and the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York, which were originally the cladding of a casket (Gold- 
schmidt/Weitzmann 1979, vol. 1, nos. 1-3; Gamber 1995, 2-3, fig. 3; Heath 1979, figs. 
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The muscled cuirass in the iconography of the military saints 
should, however, be treated as an archaic element. With a high degree 
of certainty one can assume that in the sixth century, together with the 
demise of the system of manufactories producing weapons, this type of 
armour—which required a significant input of labour and knowledge 
of advanced technologies—was no longer produced, being dependent 
on the continued existence of the workshops.” This opinion appears to 
be confirmed by the lack of clear source evidence,” and by the method 
of representing the muscled cuirass in Middle Byzantine art, which is 
frequently schematic, with only a depression in place of the navel.” 
The muscled cuirass enjoyed renewed popularity during the Italian 
Renaissance, although by this time it had an exclusively ceremonial 
character, intended to underline the links of the rulers who wore them 
with the traditions of Imperial Rome.” 


on pp. 22 and 34-6; Glory of Byzantium, no. 152). An example of a work of actualizing 
character is the Madrid Skylitzes, in which Thomas the Slav is shown in a muscled 
cuirass, as are the town guard before the emperor Michael III, Arabs landing on Crete 
in 827, and soldiers in the scene of victory of Michael IV over the Bulgars (fols. 31r, 
34r, 35v, 39r-v, 40v, 67r, 217v (Tsamakda 2002, figs. 60, 68, 72, 82-84, 87, 166, 515); 
Hoffmeyer points out (1966, 52-3, fig. 7*9) that Arab warriors are often depicted in 
muscled cuirasses in the codex. 

*! This opinion was expressed to the author in a conversation with Prof. John Hal- 
don, who believes that after the 6th C. the only muscled cuirasses still in use would 
have been passed down from father to son in military families. Kolias (1988, 49-50) 
also draws attention to the archaic nature of this type armour in the Byzantine 
iconography. 

32 SyLLOGE, p. 60 [XXXVII 7] (= {LT, vol. B’, p. 358 [XXXVIII]}) mentions Aepíktax 
nash (lit. ‘smooth armour’), which may perhaps refer here to muscled cuirasses, 
which would attest their continued used into the Middle Byzantine period; cf. also 
Kolias (1988, 45) who states that the Sylloge reference cannot refer to mail since such 
armour is mentioned alongside it in the text. ‘Smooth’ helmets and armour that pro- 
tect against missiles are also mentioned in PERI STRATEGIAS, pp. 5214-547, 

33 This is the effect of the use of earlier iconographic models, which was assisted 
by the reuse of antique depictions as images of the warrior saints. This happened 
mainly in the case of Sts Sergios and Bakchos, e.g. the Paris Rothschild Cameo depict- 
ing Honorius and Stilicho's daughter Maria, and an onyx gemma showing lictors, 
both gems being inscribed at a later date with the names of Sergios and Bakchos (Key 
Fowden 1999, 35 and n. 85, fig. 5; Markovic 1995, 580, fig. 33; and Walter 2003a, 155; 
Spier 2007, no. 717 with further bibliography). 

*4 See e.g. Hoffmeyer 1966, 54. Parani (2003, 115-16) points out that plate armour 
may have undergone a revival in Byzantium towards the end of the 13th C. under the 
influence of Mongol armour (probably of the ‘four mirrors’ type). Supposed. evidence 
for this is the depiction of St Demetrios in a cuirass of this type on a fresco in the 
chapel of St Euthymios in St Demetrios's Church in Thessaloniki (1303); this chapel 
was restored by Michael Glabas Tarchaneiotes, who commanded a Mongol contingent 
during the struggles against the Serbian king Milutin (1297). 
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Scale body armour 

Military saints are depicted in scale body armour far more frequently 
than in muscled cuirasses. Scale armour, which was made from over- 
lapping scales (nétaña, poAtdec) that are attached to a leather or textile 
backing,” has many advantages: it is easy to produce, comfortable to 
wear, and provides good ventilation for the body. Scale armour is also 
one of the most ancient types of body protection, and was known in 
ancient Egypt, from where it spread to Minoan Crete. It was adopted 
in Classical Greece, probably under influence from the Medes and 
Persians, who employed it extensively? Although no actual examples 
from the Classical period have survived, scale armour appears fre- 
quently on depictions of Greek hoplites in Greek vase painting.” Scale 
armour was also valued very early by the Romans, who employed it 
from no later than the eighth century BC, and knew it as lorica squa- 
mata.? Although Roman scale armour probably derives from Etruscan 


35 Parani (2003, 104) draws attention to the different production methods of scale 
and lamellar armour; the former was made by fastening metal plates to a flexible base, 
the latter by threading thongs through holes in neighbouring rows of overlapping 
lamellae; the absence of the base material in the second method produces a more 
flexible type of armour. 

3° Depictions of scale armour appear on Egyptian paintings of the 19th Dynasty 
(15th C. BC), from when the first Egyptian finds also date (Gamber 1978, 117-18, 
fig. 103); Gamber cites a reference in Herodotos (Historia [I 135]), demonstrating 
that the ancient Greeks associated this type of armour with Egypt, although they were 
aware of having borrowed it from the Medes. Gold parade armours from the time of 
the New Kingdom are also mentioned by Zygulski (1984, 80). The knowledge of scale 
armour in the Minoan culture (perhaps transferred there through trade contacts with 
the Egyptians) is attested by a 16th C. BC relief representation of a warrior on a vase in 
the palace at Hagia Triada, currently in the Archaeological Museum, Heraklion (Gam- 
ber 1978, fig. 129). Early examples from Asia Minor, Scythia and Greece are discussed 
by Hoffmeyer (1966, 57-8) and Haldon (1975, 12-13 and n. 9 on pp. 13-14). See also 
the depiction of a lion hunt on a Babylonian terracotta tile in the British Museum 
(Mielczarek 1993, 58, fig. 13). 

37 See e.g. Achilles bandaging a wounded Patrokles on a red-figure vase of c.500 BC 
decorated by Sosias in the Staatliche Museen in Berlin, reproduced by Zygulski (1998, 
36, fig. 50), who also points out the symbolic meaning of scale armour recalling the 
ancient aegis of Pallas Athena. 

38 On the scale cuirass in Rome see James (2004, 111-13, 120-2), who concludes 
that copper-alloy armour was probably more common than iron); Robinson (1975, 
153-61), who publishes numerous examples of preserved fragments of scale cuirasses 
with reconstructions (figs. 434-41), as well as sculptural depictions (figs. 442-453); 
Bivar 1972, 277; Marković 1995, figs. 17, 43 (who shows a late antique ivory panel 
depicting Mars, currently part of the ambo in Aachen cathedral; and a bust of Gordian 
III from 238, currently in the Louvre); and Mielczarek 1993, 80, figs. 21, 25 (3rd-C. 
AD stele of Tryphon from Tanais on the Don; scale-clad soldiers on the Arch of 
Galerius in Thessaloniki, AD 297-303). A fragment of Roman scale armour found at 
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traditions (transferred from Greece by the Ionians), its popularity in 
the Imperial period was undoubtedly influenced by continuous con- 
flicts with the Parthian state and the barbarian peoples.” 

The fashion for scale armour outlasted the collapse of the Western 
Empire, and literary references indicate that it continued to be worn 
in the Middle Byzantine period.” The muscled cuirass had been the 
dominant type in the imperial iconography of ancient Rome, but it 
was replaced in the Middle Byzantine period by the scale cuirass.“ 
This is probably why warrior saints are represented in scale corselets 
far more often than in muscled cuirasses.? 


Carpow, Scotland, with remnants of linen backing and leather edging to protect the 
neck, is published by Southern/Dixon 1996, 97, fig. 16. Iotov (2004, 120) links the 
Latin term lorica squamata with lamellar armour. 

3 Zygulski believes (1998, 79) that the Romans borrowed scale armour directly 
form the Etruscans. Kolias (1988, 40) notes that Parthian klibanarioi preferred scale 
armour, while the Persians favoured a variety composed of rings and scales (which 
was probably similar in form to lamellar). The various types of armour used by the 
klibanarioi are described by Michalak (1987, 78). Two types of scale armour are dis- 
tinguished by Hoffmeyer (1966, 55-60, fig. 77°): Hellenistic (Attic and Etruscan, with 
shoulder-guards and borders framed with a kymation) and ‘Oriental’ (with long, nar- 
row sleeves employed by the Sarmatians, Parthians and Sasanians). The cuirasses of 
the Sarmatians and the Quadi, which were made from horn scales fastened to a linen 
backing are mentioned by AMMIAN. (2:69 [17.12.2]): loricae ex cornibus rasis leuiga- 
tis, plumarum specie linteis indumentis innexae. The scale armour of the Sarmatians, 
which also covered their horses, also appears on reliefs on the Arch of Constantine in 
Rome of AD 315 (Mielczarek 1993, 58, figs. 1-2; MacDowall 1995, fig. on p. 8). On the 
basis of north-east European archaeological finds Fulford/Sim/Doig (2004) estimate 
that the cuirasses of 300,000-400,000 Roman soldiers would have required the manu- 
facture of 12 to 16 million individual bronze and iron scales or lamellae. The growth in 
popularity of scale cuirasses in early Byzantium is also confirmed in the iconography 
(see e.g. Volbach 1976, nos. 76-77). 

4 See above, n. 8. 

*. Many early Byzantine emperors are depicted in the muscled cuirass, e.g. the cen- 
tral figure (probably Justinian I) on the 6th-8th(?)-C. Barberini Panel (now in the 
Louvre); Justinian I on horseback on the reverse of a gold medallion minted in Con- 
stantinople between 527 and 537/8; an unidentified emperor (Marcian [450-457] or 
Heraclius) on the so-called Colossus of Barletta (Age of Spirituality, no. 28; Byzance, 
nos. 20, 113; Hoffmeyer 1966, fig. 2; Sodini 1994, fig. 25); while later emperors appear 
in scale cuirasses, e.g. Isaac I Komnenos on his histamena, and probably also Michael 
VII and Nikephoros III Botaneiates on their miliaresia (Grierson 1982, nos. 918, 919, 
970, 977); see also Marković 1995, 597 and n. 246. 

2 See eg.: Der Nersessian 1970, fig. 211; Shchepkina 1977, fig. 97; Sinos 1985, fig. 
124; Borsook 1990, fig. 35; Restle 1967, vol. 3, figs. 125, 310 (and the opinion of Daw- 
son 2002, 86); Buberl/Gerstinger 1938, fig. 12/1; Bank 1966, no. 157; Goldschmidt/ 
Weitzmann 1979, vol. 2, no. 38; Kalavrezou-Maxeiner 1985, nos. 10-11, 15-16, 21; 
Glory of Byzantium, no. 70; and also below, nn. 43-46. For warrior saints wearing 
scale cuirasses in Nubian painting see Michalowski 1973, no. 42; and Górecki 1980, 
207. This type of cuirass appears frequently in the Madrid Skylitzes: fols. 11r—12r, 13v, 
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In early examples from the tenth and early eleventh centuries, e.g. 
on a group of ivory triptychs (figs. 19-22), the scales are arranged 
with the rounded end upwards, overlapping each other from below, 
in a manner similar to that seen on later brigantines.“ In time, the 
arrangement was altered so that the scales overlapped from above, 
which would seem more logical in view of a corselet’s primary defen- 
sive function—to protect against backhanded blows delivered mainly 
from above. Over the Middle Byzantine period it is possible to observe 
a gradual reduction in the size of individual scales, so that by the end 
of the twelfth and in the thirteenth century they form a fine mesh;* 


14v, 15v-16v, 18v, 22v, 25r, 26r-v, 28v, 30r-31v, 32v, 34r, 35v, 36v, 38v, 39v, 54r-v, 
58v—-59v, 67r, 72r-v, 73v, 85v-86r, 135r, 161v, 164r, 168r, 169v, 170v-171r, 176v, 
181r-182v, 184v-185r, 186v, 202r-v, 224v, 229r-233r (Tsamakda 2002, figs. 4-7, 11, 
16, 18-21, 27, 39, 46, 48, 50, 54, 58-61, 64-65, 68, 75, 81, 83-84, 127-128, 141-143, 
166, 177-178, 180, 208—210, 326, 407, 413, 422, 425, 427, 429, 444, 454—456, 461—462, 
465, 480, 482, 531-532, 542-543, 545—546, 548—549, 551). 

* The Borradaile Triptych in the British Museum (George, Theodore Stratelates and 
Eustathios), the Harbaville Triptych in the Louvre (George, the two Theodores, and 
Eustathios) and the triptych in the Museum in the Palazzo Venezia, Rome (George, the 
Theodores, and an unidentified warrior), Goldschmidt/Weitzmann 1979, vol. 2, nos. 
32, 33, 38 (= Byzantium, no. 153; Glory of Byzantium, nos. 79, 80). Similarly arranged 
scales appear on riders depicted on an 10th-C. ivory casket in the cathedral treasury at 
Troyes in Champagne, see Goldschmidt/Weitzmann 1979, vol. 1, no. 122; Darkevich 
1975, 239, fig. 368; Glory of Byzantium, no. 202 (their cuirasses are described as cer- 
emonial imperial armour by Nicolle 1988, 1:40, and as lamellar by Haldon 1975, 35). 
Knee-length cuirasses of this type can also be seen on the wings of a 10th-C. Georgian 
triptych from Chukuli depicting two unidentified saints, possibly George and Theo- 
dore (Tschubinaschvili 1959, fig. 45). Nicolle (1988, 1:38 and vol. 2, fig. 90) regards a 
similar representation on an 11th-C. ivory casket in the Bargello Museum, Florence 
as so strongly conventionalized that the identification of the armour type is doubtful, 
although he appears to believe it is lamellar (an identification ruled out by the lack of 
characteristic holes for linking the scales). 

^ Parani (2003, 104) argues that upwards-turned rounded endings always indicate 
lamellar armour. A closer analysis of the shape of the scales, especially on ivories such 
as the chest preserved in the cathedral treasury at Troyes in France and the Harbaville 
Triptych in the Louvre (see e.g. Byzance, nos. 149, 168), on which ribs typical for scale 
cuirasses are visible along the centre of each scale, as well as the lack of holes for link- 
ing the lamellae, argues against this theory. 

* See the 12th-C. examples from the churches of the Hagioi Theodoroi near 
Kaphiona on the Mani (1144/5) showing Theodore twice (Drandakes 1995, 80-94, 
figs. 8, 10, 21 and colour fig. 13); the church of the Holy Anargyroi with Theo- 
dore Teron; and the church of St Nicholas tou Kasnitze, Kastoria with Sts George 
and Merkourios (Pelekanidis 1953, figs. 21/2, 55/1; Pelekanidis/Chatzidakis 1985, 
figs. 12-13 on pp. 60 and 61); the Cypriot churches of the Panagia in Mout- 
oullas (George; dated after 1280), the Panagia tou Arakos, Lagoudera (Orestes 
in a medallion on the vault; 1192), and a 12th/13th-C. fresco in the narthex of 
the church of the Panagia Phorbiotissa in Asinou (Stylianou 1997, fig. 70; neg. 
nos. L71.973, L71.974, 171.978, D.73.27(RA) in the Dumbarton Oaks collection 
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often visible through this is what appears to be the musculature of the 
torso. A number of saints are depicted in corselets of this type: George 
(twice), Theodore Teron, Prokopios, Nestor and Christopher in the late 
twelfth-century church of the Anargyroi (Kosmas and Damianos) in 
Kastoria (figs. 30a-c, e-f);* St George on the south wall of the church 
dedicated to him in Kurbinovo (1191; fig. 31); and George again on 
the south wall of the narthex of the church of the Panagia Phorbiotissa 
in Asinou, Cyprus (12th/13th C.; fig. 32)." This type of corselet might 
perhaps represent a type of a two-layered armour, made up of a scale 
shirt worn over a muscled cuirass. Written references to two corselets 
being worn simultaneously are rare,“ but the custom is possibly con- 
firmed on an eleventh-century steatite icon from the Vatopedi mon- 
astery on Mt Athos (fig. 33).? On it, St George is seen in a lamellar 
corselet that does not cover the very top part of his trunk, which is 


in Washington); painting with St George on horseback in the Old Monastery near 
Vrondamos on the Peloponnese (1201); see Drandakes (1988, 176-7, fig. 868), who 
compares it with the one-hundred-years later icon of Sts Sergios and Bakchos in the 
monastery of St Catherine on Mt Sinai from the end of the 13th C. (Sinai, fig. 66), 
and also the early 13th-C. frescoes in the church of St Nicholas at Agios Nikolaos 
near Monemvasia on the Peloponnese which are already influenced by Crusader art 
(Drandakes 1979, 57, fig. 198). For other warrior saints on icons connected with Latin 
workshops, see Hunt 1991, fig. 1, 4, 5, 12 (= Cormac/Mihalarias 1984, figs. 3, 5). 

*$ See Pelekanidis 1953, figs. 21/1, 23, 27/2, 32/1; and Pelekanidis/Chatzidakis 1985, 
22-8, figs. 12, 21. In the depictions of St George in the church of the Anargyroi and 
at Kurbinovo a leaf-like ornament is visible, mainly covering the area of the right 
shoulder, which can perhaps be identified as the inside of a cloak. 

* See Stylianou 1997, 117, fig. 57; Walter 2003a, 127. 

^ An exception is mentioned by KINNaMos (p. 187775), stating that Manuel I who 
was in fear for his life, before departing for Antioch in April 1159 donned a double 
cuirass and over it a fairly light garment (probably the equivalent of an epilorikion, 
see below, p. 177): tod pev 6] Aóyovg tootoug otag &neðokipatev, eic è thy nóv 
&oceAoóvew p£AAov Sittods mepréBeto Üópokoc, dKapdtm cápotog loxót mpdg todto 
évayópevog. ó 68 Kai k&vouv npóg toótotg xotóA10óv tiva repiékevto, Gv «àv Evdov 
obk ÉAoctov, xoi otégoç koi TAA cQ Baci 2E EBoug. On the basis of this passage, 
as well as the listing next to each other in many military manuals of several types 
of armour without commentary, Kolias (1988, 48 and n. 65) thinks it possible that 
doubled armour was worn by the Byzantine army; he also mentions a mail-shirt frag- 
ment with additional scales found at Newstead in Scotland (published by Robinson 
1975, 173, fig. 481a). The custom of wearing two corselets may have been adopted 
from the West, where two or even three mail-shirts were occasionally worn—as men- 
tioned in the Song of Roland (France 1999, 10); although Blair (1958, 38) considers 
that the custom of wearing a lighter armour over a mail-shirt became common there 
only in the later half of the 12th century. It may also have come into being in both 
centres independently as a defence against Asiatic archers. See also Nicolle (2002, 209) 
who cites the advice of wearing “doubled cuirasses’ against Mongol archery in Plano 
Carpini’s 13th-C. Historia Mongolorum. 

See e.g. Kalavrezou-Maxeiner 1985, no. 7. 
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protected by a scale corselet apparently worn beneath it? However, 
the scale armour layer might equally be interpreted as a scale gorget 
worn over the lamellar corselet, as is indicated by the gorget’s curved 
lower lip. 


The lamellar cuirass (klibanion) 

Derived from ancient Assyria,” and related to scale armour, the lamel- 
lar cuirass was employed by Byzantine artists in depictions of the mili- 
tary saints even more frequently than the scale corselet. Made from 
plates of metal, leather or horn (of somewhat larger dimensions than 
those employed for scale armour), linked together by means of leather 
thongs or wire, lamellar armour had also been known in Greece and 
Rome,” although it failed to achieve great popularity.” The eastern 
frontiers of the Empire were an exception: there we can find armour 
fragments made from lamellae. The common practice of portraying 
the Palmyrene gods in cuirasses with narrow, elongated plates that 
are fastened together (fig. 17a)** is evidence that lamellar armour 
was widely employed in eastern armies. Its presence in the Roman 
legions is problematic? Ammianus Marcellinus repeatedly mentions a 


°° The armour on the Vatopedi plaque is interpreted in a similar way by Parani 
2003, 116. 

* Among the earliest traces of lamellar armour are fragments dating to c.1400 BC 
discovered at Ras Shamra in Anatolia (Brett 1947, 99, with an extensive bibliog. of 
later finds; Hoffmeyer 1966, 63). The earliest images of warriors in lamellar cuirasses 
date from the reign of Assurnasirpal II (889-859 BC) (reliefs from Nimrud palace) 
and Shalmaneser III (858-824 BC) (decoration of bronze doors from Balawat) (all cur- 
rently at the British Museum), see Gamber 1978, 186-9, figs. 185-7, 189; and compare 
the section of Central Asian lamellar armour from the New Armouries of the Tower of 
London which he shows on fig. 190); and more generally Bugarski 2005, 174. 

5 Lamellar cuirasses can be found on such works of Hellenistic art as the Pergamon 
altar (183 BC), currently in the Pergamon Museum in Berlin, and (worn by Alexan- 
der the Great) on a mosaic with a scene from the battle of Issos (end of 4th C. BC) 
currently in the Museo Archeologico Nazionale, Naples, see e.g. Gamber 1978, 296, 
298, figs. 307, 312 (who also publishes an Etrusco-Greek statue, the so-called “Mars 
of Todi’, dressed in a lamellar cuirass of Eastern type; see also Gamber 1968, 12-14, 
figs. 9-10). Roman representations of such corselets include those worn by Sarma- 
tian horsemen on the reliefs on Trajan's Column of AD 113 (Gamber 1993, 1-3). 
Two lamellar armours are depicted among the insignia of the magister officiorum per 
Occidentem in Not. DIGN, fig. on p. 144. Finds from Dura-Europos are published by 
James 2004, 113, 122-7, figs. 64-70. ` 

53 See Zygulski (1998, 79, 137), who points out the Etruscan origins of the Roman 
lamellar breastplate. 

* On the Palmyrene gods see above, nn. 76 on p. 81, 122-124 on p. 94. 

5 Haldon (1975, 15-17) notes that an increase in the number of illustrations of 
lamellar corselets can be observed from the Ist C. BC, while western European finds 
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close-fitting cuirass made of densely arranged iron scales worn by 
cataphracts who were also called klibanarioi, which provided excellent 
defence against archery; however this mainly referred to the Persian 
cavalry.*° 

It was precisely under the influence of the heavily armed cavalry 
of the Sasanians and nomad tribes that lamellar armour spread to 
the Byzantine army.” Borrowed along with it was its Persian name, 


tend to be of Viking or occasionally of Magyar origin. A section of lamellar cuirass 
found on Cyprus is dated to the 7th/6th C. BC and may be a relic of the Persian occu- 
pation of the island; another piece (perhaps from a horse bard), found in tower 19 at 
Dura-Europos (now in the Syrian National Museum, Damascus) dates from the 3rd C. 
AD and can also be linked with Persian cavalry or mercenary foederati in Roman ser- 
vice (Brown 1936, 450-1; Robinson 1975, 162; Roztovtzeff 1935, 221; Bishop/Coulston 
1993, fig. 113; Coulston 2002, 11-12, fig. I-10; and James 2004, 113-5, 129-34, figs. 
74-84.). Meanwhile, the fragments found at Newstead, Scotland are undeniably linked 
with the Roman army (Bivar 1972, 277). Hoffmeyer (1966, 60) points to Alexander 
Severus as the reformer who introduced lamellar armour to the Roman army. 

56 AMMIAN., 1:165 [16.10.8], 4:134, 146, 157, 162, 169 [24.2.10, 24.4.15, 24.6.8, 24.7.8 
and 25.1.12] referring to Persian Alibanarioi; see also MacMullen (1964, 438-40) who 
cites other references to them in the Late Roman sources; and Gamber (1968, 28-9 
and nn. 52, 54), who points out the key difference between the Greco-Roman cata- 
phracts who were armed mainly in traditional muscled and scale cuirasses, and Persian 
klibanarioi who employed lamellar armour, mixed occasionally with mail. Meanwhile, 
Mielczarek (1993, passim) believes the two formations were distinguished mainly by 
tactics rather than equipment. Bivar (1972, 278) and Kolias (1988, 40) indicate that 
besides the lamellar cuirasses of the klibanarioi an important part of their armour was 
made up of mail. See also Zygulski 1998, 137. Iron thoraxes are mentioned by GEORGE 
Pisip., Expeditio Persica, p. 10399?! [II]. 

57 The rapid spread of this type of armour among the Steppe peoples is commented 
upon by Haldon 1975, 16 (see also n. 19, where he collects rich bibliog. on the graffito 
with the Persian klibanarios from Dura, reproduced e.g. by Diethart/Dintsis 1984, 
fig. 1), and mentions wood among the materials used for making lamellae. Kolias 
(1988, 38, 40) indicates Persia as the place from which the Byzantines adopted lamel- 
lar armour, and stresses (p. 28) the Byzantines’ ability to quickly adopt equipment 
from their enemies); while the role of the Persians, Avars and other nomad peoples in 
the development of the klibanarioi is underlined by McGeer (1995, 211); Hoffmeyer 
(1966, 60—5) covers the appearance of this type of armour among the Sarmatians, 
Parthians, Mongols, and in Japan, Korea, Poland and the peoples of Central Asia (see 
also Nicolle 2002, passim). About 500—600 lamellae from two cuirasses discovered in 
Viminacium, each measuring c.7-8.5 cm in height, in an overlapping arrangement 
are dated to the end of the 6th C., and therefore may have been used by Byzantine 
soldiers under the emperor Maurice or, more likely, by Germanic, Allemanic or Avar 
warriors (Popović 1987, 28-30, figs. 22-23; Bugarski 2005, 161-7, 174-5, figs 1-8 [and 
the list of other finds from south-central Europe, pp. 168-72]). Recently fragments of 
a lamellar cuirass dated to the 6th C. have been uncovered in Pliska, Bulgaria (Haldon 
2002, 70, n. 26). Further finds of iron lamellae with semi-circular ends from Preslav (at 
least five examples), Pernik, Batin near Ruse, and Brestak near Varna are evidence of 
the popularity of this type of armour in the first Bulgar state (Iotov 2004, 120-8, figs. 
70-74). Undoubtedly of Greek origin was lamellar armour (114 iron pieces) found 
in a Byzantine settlement on the site of a Roman theatre at Cartagena (Spain) dating 
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klibanion, just as earlier the term for the type of troops who employed 
it, the klibanarioi, had been adopted. The term klibanion (in its nar- 
rower sense) is associated by Haldon with the lamellar cuirass, a theory 
supported by Kolias and Dawson on the basis of entries in the ‘Dream 
Book’ of Achmet ibn Sirin?” and references in military treatises. All 
three scholars indicate, however, that this expression appears in the 
sources only from the ninth century or as late as the tenth,” which may 
indicate that the lamellar cuirass was not in use in the Byzantine army 


from before 625 (Sanchez 2008, 203-8, pp. 4-5, fig. 5). Additionally, see the Scythian 
kurgan finds in Gamber (1978, 307-8, figs. 323-325); and depictions of barbarian and 
Islamic horsemen in lamellar cuirasses in Gamber 1968, figs. 42-43; and 1995, figs. 
11, 13-14; Mielczarek 1993, figs. 6-7, 9, 10, 12, 19a, b, 22-24; Hillenbrand 1999, figs. 
7.5, 7.41, 7.42, 7.48, 7.49, 8.29, 8.32; and Swietostawski 1999, fig. 6 (lamellae found in 
central Siberia). 

5 On the origin of the terms clibanarius and klibanion see MacMullen 1964, 440 
and nn. 21-2 (with literature); Michalak 1987, 73-7; Diethart/Dintsis 1984, 68-72 
(with a commentary on the late-antique sources); Mielczarek 1993, 10-12, 30 (and 
his commentary on the older critical literature on the problem on pp. 12-15); and 
also above, n. 4. 

? ACHMET, p. 11# [155]. On Achmet ibn Sirin and his Oneirokritikon or "Dream 
book" see Oberhelman (1991, esp. 13-17) who narrows the date it was written to 873— 
1075 and Mavroudi (2002, 1-127) who dates the text to between 843 and 1075/85. 
More briefly see also S.M. Oberhelman, “Achmet ben Sirin” in ODB, 1:14. 

*' See Haldon (1975, 27-8) who stresses that the lamellar cuirass appears already in 
the 4th C. in Persian iconography, and that it may have reached Byzantium thanks to 
the Arabs in the 9th C.; and also Kolias 1988, 45-6; Dawson 1998, 42-43; Nicolle 1988, 
2:606. Meanwhile McGeer (1995, 212) considers that the klibanion may be both a lamel- 
lar cuirass as well as a mail. Dawson (1998, 47) points out the lack of references to the 
klibanion in Procopius's Wars and Maurice's Strategikon, which may be evidence of its 
reintroduction only in the 10th or even 11th century. Gamber (1995, 6-7) accepts Hal- 
don’s and Kolias's terminology. Interesting here is LYDOS's reference to iron «nAipavo 
(see below n. 100) which may be the earliest use of the term. Additional arguments 
for associating the term xAiBoviov with the lamellar cuirass are found in passages in 
the PRAECEPTA, p. 367-5 [III 5] (Éxew 8€ adtods koi oteppods imnovg KatappdKtove, 
eite nò kevcookA.ov xoi veópov KEKOAANLIEV@V péypi cv yovócov, Hote TÒ nav COLO 
700 Yrnov uh patveoBon, e wh tods &qVaALOds adt0d Kal tà Plvac, doodtos koi TODS 
nodac adtOv &xÓ TV yovdtwy Kai ta xóvo koKeneis te Kal &KaAbmtove, eite Exe 
adtods KAiBavia dnd PovBaretov Bupody éeipyaopéva: npóc Sé tò ortilo 10d Ixnov, 
&nó vv Bpognóvov Kai tà «dvo eivat GYLOTOV MpPds x0 dKMAdtOS pépeoðar TOds róðaç 
adta@v.) (= TNU [MG], p. 1147 [LX 5]); and also a passage mentioning a klibanion 
made from oxhide, iron and horn listed among horse armour in the SYLLOGE, p. 62 
[XXXIX 6] (= (LT, vol. B’, p. 362 [XXXIX]}) (Oi év abt@v rno: [...] oxenccoBaoay 1 
Aopiciots Tj KMfiávots, xoi xob1otg Tj oi9npoig Tj koi Sià kepátov ovunrerheyuévorc.). 
This evidence should be seen in combination with a miniature on fol. 31r of the Madrid 
Skylitzes on which Thomas the Slav's horse is depicted with scale armour covering its 
body (Tsamakda 2002, fig. 60). A Late Roman scale-armour horse barding dating from 
the mid-3rd C. was excavated at Dura-Europos, and is currently in the Archaeological 
Museum in Damascus (Robinson 1975, 194, figs. 529-530 = Diethart/Dintsis 1984, 
fig. 12). On horse armour see above, n. 11 and below, pp. 395-397. 
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in earlier centuries or, more probably, that it was known by a different 
term. A possible alternative name is povdtbac, which had been used 
earlier by Hesychios and Malalas to describe Persian armour. In the 
Suda, however, this term is glossed by the term himation (which is in 
turn identical to lorikion); in view of the original meaning of mandyas 
(a coat) it would seem more reasonable to associate it with a type of 
tunic, perhaps similar to or identical with the kabadion.” 

Maria Parani notes that the popularity throughout the empire of 
lamellar body armour in tenth- and eleventh-century art is evidence 
of artists’ use of actual cuirasses (probably parade models) as props. 
She also assumes the iconographic model spread from Constantinople, 
rather than being invented independently by craftsmen working in dif- 
ferent media and living in different corners of the empire.” 

Despite contrary opinions in academic circles, it seems fairly certain 
that warrior saints in the Middle Byzantine period were depicted in two 
types of klibanion. The first type, whose invention Haldon attributes 
to the Byzantines themselves, is characterized by increased flexibility 
thanks to the horizontal leather strips interleaved between the rows of 
lamellae, which prevent the rigid metal elements from abrading each 
other (fig. 35). Warrior saints are frequently portrayed in this type 


8 See HEsYCHIOS, 2:230, M 229 [3:70]: povibac: sloc ination ITepoGv noAepo0; 
MALALAS (p. 24?' [II 8]) speaks of it as the cape of the kings of Phoenicia. If we accept 
the interpretation of the term lorikion proposed by Haldon and Kolias (see above, n. 
10), then in accordance with the Supa, 3:317? [139] "Movó og: elóoc ination, Ünep 
KaAettot Awpiciov, we can suppose that it was a mail-shirt. See also Belyaev (1929, 56, 58, 
n. 55), who proposes that the Suda references denote soft armour made from leather 
thongs. The failure of the lexicon’s author to use the term klibanion, which had been 
known since the 10th C., is somewhat surprising. The term mandyas is used in a later 
period to describe a dark tunic worn by clergy, particularly monks, see e.g. CHONI- 
ATES, p. 2167 (on the mandyas of Eustathios of Thessaloniki, which he refers to in 
discussions with the emperor Manuel); and also N.P. Sevéenko, “Mandyas” in ODB, 
2:1282; K, Wessel, “Insignien” in RbK, 3 (1973-1975): 450; and E. Pochmarski, "Man- 
dye" in BKR, 163. On the kabadion see below, pp. 166-170. 

€ See Parani (2003, 109-10, 157), who also mentions the group of armour scales 
discovered in the ruins of the Great Palace as evidence for the continuity of use of the 
klibanion in the 12th C. (see above, n. 11 on p. 21 and below n. 84). 

$ Parani (2003, 107 and n. 25; 2007, 187 and n. 35) opposes the interpretation of 
the lamellar cuirass depicted with darker bands alternating between rows of scales 
as a separate type. In her opinion tliese bands were an artistic convention to portray 
shaded areas of the armour, a view that seems highly improbable. 

€ Haldon (1975, 28; 1999, 134; 2002, 79; Dawson 1988, 43-44 (on the basis of 
experiments with a klibanion reconstructed from representations in axt); Dawson 
2001/2, p. 90, figs. 3-10, 13 (together with his own proposed typology); Dawson 2002, 
figs. VII-2, 8-13; Dawson 2007, 23, plates. C4 and H; Dawson 2009, 38, 42, figs. on 
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of armour in murals in the rock-cut churches of Cappadocia; exam- 
ples include: George, Theodore, Procopius, Orestes(?) and Nestor in 
St John’s Church (chapel 2A, Sakli Kilise) of c.1070; Orestes in the early 
eleventh-century church of the Theotokos (Kiliclar Kuşluk) in Korama 
(Góreme); Theodore and an unidentified warrior in the late eleventh- 
century chapel at Tagar (Yegilóz) near Ürgüp (formerly chapel of 
St Panteleimon);® and also George on the north wall near the sanctu- 
ary in the tenth- or early eleventh-century Church of Lilies (Sàmbüllü 
Kilise) in the Ihlara valley (fig. 35a). This type of klibanion with 
leather strips separating rows of scales is also worn by warrior saints 
depicted in other regions, for example: several saints on the north wall 
of the chapel of St Panteleimon (from 991/2) and in the church of 
the Hagioi Strategoi both in Upper Boularioi on the Mani; Theodore 
Stratelates, Merkourios and Nestor in the katholikon of Hosios Loukas 
monastery in Phokis (figs. 25b-d, 37)? George in the parekklesion of 
the church of the Panagia Protothroni (after 1052) in Chalki on Naxos; 
Merkourios in the church dedicated to him in Hagios Markos on 
Kerkyra (1074/1075); Nestor on the south arch of the northern cha- 
pel of the Cappella Palatina in Palermo; St Orestes on a fresco in the 
church of the Dormition (Koimesis) in Episkopi, Eurytania (fig. 38);! 
as well as St Theodore Stratelates in the Menologion of Basil II (Vatican 


pp. 25, 39 (2C4D), 49, 52-3; his reconstruction is corroborated by finds from Svetinja 
in Viminacium where lamellae dated to beginning of the 7th C. were accompanied 
by traces of leather (Bugarski 2005, 172). It is worth noting that bands of lamellae in 
an alternating arrangement with a soft base appear already on Assyrian reliefs from 
Sargon's palace, as well as in the Late Roman reliefs from Palmyra, although in both 
cases the lamellae are of a different shape to those seen in the iconography of the 
warrior saints (Gamber 1978, fig. 191; Morehart 1958, figs. 11-15, 17, 28 = Teixidor 
1979, fig. 32). 

55 See Restle 1967, vol. 2, figs. 21, 28, 44, 250, 288; Jolivet-Lévy 1991, 213, 215, fig. 
130/3; Parani 2003, fig. 116; certain of these are also mentioned by Haldon (1975, 35, 
n. 122) along with other examples. 

$6 See Thierry 1963, 176; also illustrated in Parani 2003, fig. 117. 

7 See Drandakes 1995, 369-87, fig. 19 (and sketch 34 on p. 420 north wall of the 
church of the Hagioi Strategoi), who links the murals in the chapel of Panteleimon 
stylistically with provincial trends in Cappadocian painting. 

$ See Markovic 1995, fig. 40; Chatzidakis 1997, figs. 47, 57 (= Maguire 1996, 
fig. 13). 

9 See Chatzidakis et al. 1989, figs. 17, 20 on pp. 42-3; Skawran 1982, fig. 119 
(= Nicolle 1988, vol. 2, fig. 93). 

7 See e.g. Borsook 1990, figs. 35-36. 

7 The church is now flooded by an artificial lake and the frescoes have been trans- 
ferred to the Byzantine Museum in Athens (see e.g. Glory of Byzantium, no. 17). 
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Library, Cod. Vat. gr. 1613, p. 383); and on an eleventh/twelfth 
century Constantinopolitan icon in the Hermitage, Saint Petersburg 
(fig. 39).? 

Constructional elements of lamellar armour, such as the holes in 
the individual plates, thongs threaded through holes and the strips of 
soft lining, are especially clear in relief sculpture. Good examples on 
steatite icons include St Theodore Stratelates in the Vatican Library 
(eleventh century; fig. 34), and the same saint in the company of Sts 
George and Demetrios, the latter wearing a scale cuirass (twelfth cen- 
tury) in the Cherson Museum in Sevastopol. Examples in other media 
include an eleventh/twelfth century panel with St George on horseback 
in the Museo Nazionale del Bargello in Florence,” and an eleventh/ 
twelfth-century sardonyx cameo with Sts George and Demetrios in the 
Cabinet des Médailles of the Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.” 

The second type of klibanion seen in depictions of warrior saints 
does not have strips separating the rows of lamellae. As Dawson has 
shown, a corselet constructed this way would have been considerably 
stiffer and might have served as parade armour.” Initially, plates of this 
type of armour have the form (as with the first type) of an elongated, 
vertical rectangle with a semicircular ending at the top. Such klibania 
are worn, for example, by Sts George, Merkourios and Prokopios in 
the Cappadocian rock-cut churches of St Barbara (Tahtali Kilise) (figs. 
41a,b) in the Soandos valley (currently Soganli Dere); Theodore and 
George on horseback in the eleventh-century church of the Snake (or 
*of Honorius', chapel 18, Yilanli Kilise; fig. 42) in Korama; George in 
chapel 21 also in Korama;" and also the warrior saint on a pier in the 


2 See Ševčenko 1962, fig. 12 (= Marković 1995, fig. 41). 

75 See Bank 1966, no. 227; Sinai, Vizantija, Rus’, no. B88. 

74 See Nicolle 1988, vol. 2, fig. 89. 

75 See for example Glory of Byzantium, nos. 104, 132, 203 (= Byzance, no. 193); 
Kalavrezou-Maxeiner 1985 nos. 6, 21. A cuirass with lamellae arranged in bands 
appears also in the Madrid Skylitzes, fols. 13v, 80r, 114r (Tsamakda 2002, figs. 11, 
194, 261). 

7 Dawson (1998, 49) cites an example of this type of klibanion worn by the emperor 
in a donor miniature in the Psalter of Basil II (Ven. Marcianus gr. 17, fol. 3r) in the 
Biblioteca Marciana, Venice (see above, n. 186 [to chapter 03 Origins]); see also the 
donor miniature showing protospatharios John on fol. 8r of the Adrianople Gospels of 
1007, currently in the Library of San Lazzaro Monastery, Venice, no. 887/116 (Glory 
of Byzantium no. 239 = Nersessian 2001, no. 110). On lamellae that are inverted so 
that they overlap ‘upwards’ see Dawson 2002, 89 and n. 72; and 2001/2, pp. 90-2, 
figs. 1-11, 13. 

7 See Restle, vol. 2, figs. 246, 247, vol. 3, fig. 436 (=Walter 1999, fig. 11); Neg. nos. 
1.75.1150 (AE), L.75.1387 (AE), T 3-22 in the Dumbarton Oaks collection in Wash- 
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ninth/tenth-century church of Hagios Stephanos in Kastoria” (fig. 43). 
This type was readily employed in the eleventh century on smallish 
bronze panels of a votive character (examples in the British Museum, 
and in the Kanellopoulos collection and Byzantine Museum both in 
Athens).” 

Cuirasses made from densely arranged lamellae, reminiscent of the 
early type of scale armour, are worn by Demetrios on a late-tenth- 
century ivory icon in the Metropolitan Museum, New York; Theodore 
on a Constantinopolitan panel in the Museo Archeologico, Venice; 
and George on a twelfth-century alabaster panel in the Archaeology 
Museum of Plovdiv. Lamellae that are squarer in shape?! are visible 
on mosaics depicting Sts Theodore and Orestes on the inner narthex 
cupola of the katholikon of Nea Mone monastery on Chios (figs. 
44a,b); Theodore in the church of the Saviour in Megara (c.1200); and 
on the twelfth-century marble reliefs with seated figures of Demetrios 
and George adorning the facade of San Marco in Venice.” 

In the second half of the twelfth century warrior saints were often 
depicted in a klibanion made of large lamellae, rectangular or almost 
square in shape, sometimes ending in a point or a small projection 
that overlaps the next plate. Examples of such cuirasses appear on 
frescoes in the northern Greek churches of the Virgin-Saviour of the 
World (Kosmosoteira) at Bera (currently Pherrai) in Thrace (1152), 
worn by Theodore Stratelates; in the church of the Anargyroi in 
Kastoria—Theodore Stratelates and Demetrios; and in the church of 
St Panteleimon in Nerezi (now Macedonia)—Theodore Stratelates, 


ington, D.C. See also the cuirasses of St Hieron in the churches at Oren, Karabulut 
kilise near Avcilar and at Sakli kilise, Korama (Jolivet-Lévy 1992: figs. 110a, 112). 

For a discussion on the dating of the two painted layers see Pelekanidis/Chatz- 
idakis 1985, 14-28. 

7? See Byzantium, no. 160. The panels from Athens (cat. nos. 1071 and 475) are as 
yet unpublished. 

9' See above, n. 26 and also Cutler 1994, 117-19, figs. 126 & 130; Glory of Byzan- 
tium, no. 81; Nicolle 1988, vol. 2, fig. 106. 

*! Hoffmeyer (1966, 63) indicates that this type of body armour is the most archaic 
variant. 

82 See Mouriki 1985, vol. B, figs. 59, 61, 198-199, 202-203, 304, 305; Skawran 1982, 
fig. 334; and e.g. Markovic 1995, fig. 42 (= Papamastorakes 1998, fig. 8; Maguire 1996, 
fig. 67). It is worth noting that the cuirasses depicted in the Madrid Skylitzes are 
often made up of rectangular scales—see fols. 15v-16r, 18v, 22v, 30v-31r, 32v, 36r, 
76v, 109r, 113v, 121v-122v, 129v, 136r-v, 140v, 142r, 149v-151v, 153r-v, 154v, 156r, 
195v, 200v, 212r-213v (Tsamakda 2002, figs. 17-19, 27, 39, 59-60, 65, 74, 186, 247, 
260, 282-284, 308, 326, 329, 340, 346, 373, 377-379, 381-383, 385—386, 389, 393, 467, 
477, 501, 503-505). i 
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George and Demetrios (figs. 30a, 30d, 45a,b).* Although the sources 
do not specify the shape of the folides used to make a klibanion, there 
is no reason for their representation in art to be treated as artistic 
invention, and the variety of lamellae found in the workshops by the 
Great Palace in Constantinople confirms the idea that actual plates 
were copied faithfully.” 

Both types of klibanion also appear widely in Georgian depictions 
of warrior saints. On such images lamellar armour clearly dominates 
over scale, while the muscled cuirass is almost completely absent. The 
royal painter Theodore (Georgian: Tevdore) who was active in Upper 
Svanetia at the turn of the eleventh and twelfth centuries typically 
depicted warrior saints (chiefly St George and St Theodore on horse- 
back) in a Byzantine klibanion;** while Michael of Maglaki, who was a 
generation younger, also painted Sts Demetrios, George and Theodore 


8 Sinos 1985, 196, fig. 123; Pelekanidis 1953, fig. 21 (= Pelekanidis/Chatzida- 
kis 1985, figs. 32-33); Maguire 1996, figs. 10-11. Fragments of a lamellar cuirass 
made from rectangular plates of 12th/13th-C. date was found at Kitaev near Kiev, 
see Kirpichnikov (1971, 17-18, figs. 17-19), who compares the find to a mural in 
the Spaso-Mirozhski monastery (of c.1156) in Pskov, and a miniature (of 1321-27) 
depicting Theodore Stratelates in the Evangeliary of Theodore, fol. 1v, currently in the 
Museum of History and Architecture, Yaroslavl, inv. no. 15718. 

* Brett (1947, 99) reports the presence of six regular sizes of scales in the armour 
fragments discovered in the grounds of the Great Palace; the scales have fastening 
holes—normally three along the lower edge, one on the top edge, and two on each 
of the sides—which indicates that they were part of a lamellar corselet. The complete 
scales, which are twice as long as they are wide, confirm Dawson’s reconstruction, 
see above, n. 64. Cf. also the variant reconstruction of a cuirass based on the Con- 
stantinople finds by Beatson (1998), who believes that the scales overlapped to a far 
greater extent than does Dawson. To the above examples, one can putatively add a 
long, rectangular scale with rounded end and eight holes found during excavations 
at Birka near Stockholm, which was abandoned in 970. Dawson (2001/2, p. 90, figs. 
2-3) regards this find as a Byzantine import, which reached Scandinavia by way of 
the Varangians. 

*5 A warrior saint is depicted in a muscled cuirass for example on a 12th-C. icon 
cover from Sagolasheni; meanwhile St George appears in a scale cuirass on an 11th-C. 
panel from Gebi, on an icon of 1010-20 currently in the Hermitage, and again (in the 
company of Theodore) on a pre-altar cross of c.1030 from Samtavisi (Tschubinaschvili 
1959, figs. 254, 284—288, 402; Nicolle 1988, vol. 2. fig. 168). Parani hypothesizes (2003, 
110-11 and n. 43 and fig. 123) that the klibanion with nearly square, pointed scales 
reached Greece at the turn of 11th and 12th centuries from Georgia by way of mer- 
cenary troops in imperial service; as an example of such a soldier she cites the career 
of Gregory Pakourianos, Megas Domestikos under Alexios I. 

8 In the churches of St George in Nakipari (1130), the Holy Archangels in Iprari 
(1096), and Sts Kvirike and Ivlita in Lagurka (1111) (Aladashvili/Alibegashvili/Vols- 
kaya 1966, figs. 18-19, 33-34, 50-51); see also the frescoes from St Kvirike Church 
(1112) in Kala (Novello/Beridze/Dosogne 1980, 94, fig. 115). 
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in the same manner, all on horseback on frescoes in the Church of the 
Saviour in Matskhvarishi (1140) also in Upper Svanetia.7 Meanwhile, 
on an eleventh/twelfth-century mosaic icon from the same church St 
George wears a corselet made from square lamellae; such lamellae can 
also be seen on frescoes in the katholikon of the Timotesubani mon- 
astery (dated to the twelfth century, before 1230).** Both types of body 
armour are frequently depicted on smaller items of decorative metal- 
work and in stone relief. A similar custom of depicting military saints 
primarily in klibania can be observed in Armenian art, as well as in the 
Slavic states.” This popularity of lamellar body armour in images of 
military saints created in provincial circles—which were free from the 
influences of traditional iconographic formulas of the ancient world— 
indicates that when artists were depicting warrior saints they reached 
for costumological motifs known to them from their everyday lives.” 


* See Virsaladze 1955, 221-5, figs. 70-72, 78, as well as on p. 192. This type of body 
armour is also worn in several depictions: St George in a painting on the facade of 
the church dedicated to him in Adishi (end of 11th-12th C.); a warrior saint in the 
12th/13th-C. katholikon of the Dormition of the monastery in Vardzia; and group of 
military saints on frescoes in the church of the Annunciation in Udabno (2nd half of 
13th C), (Aladashvili/Volskaya 1987, fig. 31; neg. nrs Acc. 91-0852, Acc. 91-0401, 
Acc. 91-0402 in the Dumbarton Oaks collection in Washington D.C.). 

5 See Alibegashvili 1979, figs. 69-70; Privalova 1980, figs. 50-52. A possible local 
Georgian sub-type with vertically arranged strips of lining is depicted on a fresco in 
St George's Church, Phavnisi (1158-84), see Privalova 1977, fig. 15; see also Tschubi- 
naschvili 1959, figs. 156, 162-163. 

* See e.g. Tschubinaschvili 1959, figs. 36-47, 131, 178, 180-85, 187-98, 287, 
406-07, 409-11, 470, 473, 475 (= Novello/Beridze/Dosogne 1980, figs. 55, 58-61); 
Nicolle 1988, vol. 2, figs. 162a, 173b, Kalavrezou-Maxeiner 1985, no. 23. 

? Armenian examples include the reliefs depicting Sts Theodore, Sergios and 
George on the southern facade of the cathedral of the Holy Cross on Aght'amar (Der 
Nersessian 1965, figs. 49-50; Jones 2007, 89, fig. 4.27); this motif is also attested on 
soldiers depicted on manuscript miniatures (Nicolle 1988, 1:54-62, vol. 2, figs. 138c, 
142, 151a, 152c-g, i, m, q, 154a-b); see also the equestrian images of Sts Sergios and 
George on fols. 281v and 284r of the 14th/15th-C. Evangeliary no. 6305 in the Maté- 
nadaran collection in Yerevan (Mirzoyan 1987, esp. figs. 1, 4). Greek and Bulgarian 
examples from the 12th to 14th C. are discussed in comparison with later Russian 
bekhterets laminar-in-mail armour by Manova (1969, 190-7, figs. 7, 11-12). In Rus’ 
art, the Byzantine klibanion appears already in c.1062 on reliefs from the altar screen 
of the Kievan church of St Demetrios depicting George, Theodore, Eustathios and 
Demetrios on horseback (currently in the church of St Sophia in Kiev and the Tre- 
tyakov Gallery in Moscow), and also on murals in the Spaso-Mirozhski Monastery of 
c.1156 in Pskov (Sidorenko 2000, figs. 1-3; Nicolle 1988, vol. 2, figs. 204a—b). 

*! Cf. Marković (1995, 597-8) who believes that as rule warrior saints’ breastplates 
were modelled on depictions of Roman emperors, although he admits that the con- 
tinuing influence of Classical tradition on Byzantine uniform in the iconography of 
the military saints cannot be excluded. 
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When depicted in a group the individual saints often appear in dif- 
ferent types of body armour.” This device was probably intended to 
vary and enliven the composition. It is not possible, however, to dis- 
cern any regular system in representing any individual warrior saint in 
a single, specific type of cuirass that can be treated as his attribute. This 
implies that the artist’s choice was not directed by iconographic con- 
siderations, but was a free creation within the framework of a general 
canon. The preponderance of scale armour (which was not popular in 
Classical art) and especially of lamellar armour in images of warrior 
saints in preference to the traditional muscled cuirass indicates that to 
a great extent Byzantine artists took their model from types of armour 
popular in the imperial army.” 

Both the form and the colour of depicted armours also seems to 
reflect the actual armament of Byzantine troops. Muscled and scale 
corselets, and to a certain extent also lamellar ones, are often coloured 
gold in painted representations. Examples include: mosaics in the 
monasteries of Hosios Loukas in Phokis, and Nea Mone on Chios, 
and from the Kievan monastery of St Michael (figs. 25a,b, 27, 44a); 
Sicilian mosaics in the Cappella Palatina in Palermo and the cathe- 
drals in Cefalà and Monreale; and also a group of eleventh/twelfth- 
century icons in the Hermitage (figs. 39, 70); panels from the Venetian 
Pala d'Oro (before 1209); miniatures in the Menologion of Symeon 


2 eg. on miniatures in the Menologion for the year 1055/6 (Vind. Hist. gr. 6, fol. 
3v; Par. gr. 580, fol. 2v—Arethas and Merkourios in scale armour in the Bodl. Bar- 
roci 230, fol. 3v—St (Eustathios?) in muscled cuirass), see Spatharakis, figs. 113, 116, 
118; the Evangelistarion from the Athonite monastery of St Dionysios (Dionysiou 
587) from the year 1059, fol. 41v—St Theodore in scale armour, as well as fols. 123r, 
and 151v: Sts Demetrios and George in klibania (Athos, vol. A’, figs. 216, 241, 265); 
and on drawings from the turn of 12th/13th centuries illustrating the second volume 
of John Chrysostom’s Commentaries to the Book of Genesis, Magdalen College gr. 3: 
St Demetrios in an ornamented muscled cuirass (fol. 166r); and 209v: St George in 
scale armour (Velmans 1974, 160, fig. 22; Hutter 1999, fig. 20). Among murals one 
can mention the frescoes in the churches in Kastoria and Nerezi (see Maguire 1996, 
20-22, figs. 10-11, which however is mainly concerned with the physiognomic char- 
acteristics of the figures), 

% Dawson points out (1998, 45 and n. 31) that lamellar armour was relatively light, 
did not hinder movement, and offered excellent protection from the light Arabian and 
Turkish horse archers who dominated the armies of the Empire’s main rivals. On the 
importance and Persian origins of horse archers in the armies of the Arabs, Turks, 
Turkmen and steppe nomads see Darkó 1935, 446-9; and more recently Hillenbrand 
1999, 512-14; and Swietoslawski 1999, 58-66; see also the discussion of Byzantine 
references to Arabian and mounted nomad archers culled by Darkevich (1975, 141-3) 
from Komnene, Choniates, Leo’s Taktika and Digenes Akritas. 
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Metaphrastes for 1056 (Vind. Hist. gr. 6, fol. 3v), and in the Athonite 
Evangelistarion Dionysiou 587, fols. 41v, 123r, and 151v (fig. 46). 
Gilded arms are also mentioned in the epic poem Digenes Akritas.” 
This might be regarded as mere literary hyperbole if not for the recom- 
mendations in De re militari stating that, following ancient practice, 
only iron weapons should be taken on campaign, not gold, silver and 
extravagant ones, since these are unusable and the fashion for them 
leads to the army's impoverishment.” This advice, and to a certain 


** See the coloured illustrations in Chatzidakis 1997, figs. 47-48; Mouriki 1985, figs. 
59, 61; Bank 1966, no. 227; Sinai, Vizantija, Rus’, nos. B85, 88; Athos, vol. A’, figs. 216, 
241, 265; Glory of Byzantium, no. 70 and fig. on p. 283; Hahnloser/Polacco 1994, figs. 
127-29; and also Borsook 1990, figs. 9, 35-36, 95; as well as the description of the 
Vienna menologion by Buberl/Gerstinger 1938, 41. 

* The Escorial version of Dic. AKR. (p. 258777?) speaks of golden breastplates only 
in relation to Arabs, in a description of how the emir's mother in an effort to convince 
him to abandon his prospective Greek spouse and return to Syria, sent him five hun- 
dred young Arabian archontes dressed in gold klibania along with a gold lorikion that 
had been worn by his father (xevvakooiovg &pyovtas xpocoxiBoviicu£vog / xoi tò 
Aopixi tò ypvoòv tò €Pdpe1 ò nathp cov.). Cuirasses made from precious metals are 
also mentioned later in a similar context (p. 262%, 2825”). The gold-edged lorikion 
of the Amazon Maximo appears in the Grottaferrata version (Dic. AKR., 184°% [VI]) 
while the Escorial redaction speaks of her silver lorikion adorned with precious stones 
(p. 3482), 

% DE RE MILITARI, p. 288? [16 Tei tig àouozotonc qvavostAtac.]: Où koAóv 
dé od5€ ovupepov àxocwoníjooi koi nepi tfjg noXvveAetog, uGAAov 6& &ypnotiag 
tov teÜpupuuévov xovonAiv, koi tod åpyoð ypvo0d Kai &oyópou tod npóc xócnov 
xotooAAouévou t&v Trav Kal vàv &vogsAGv åpyvpõv oKevdv vàv 510, mepmEepEtav 
nap’ viov £v «fj noAeia BootaGou£vov: GAAG Sei xoi repli tovtov tà npootikovta 
Ozouvfjooi. Éxeivov uóvov éotiv xpeia tOv éxitndeiwv xpóg xóAegov Kal ypnoiuov, 
innav &píotov, Oopóxov &yvpüv xoi nepucepoduuv acydvev te kaAALotov, év oic 
6 oiónpog uóvog tàv &AXov DAGV nÀsovektel. Ù è àvóvmtog rÀnopovi| 100 xpucoo 
Koi tod Gpybpov npóc tH nuov Kai xevíov xpo&eveiv x OTPATEÚLATI návtn TÒ 
REPLTITOV xoi AvapDEAES EV toig TOV TOAELOV kotpolc EEL, xoi Edpotc Gv quAonóvac tàs 
ioxopikàg DiBAovuc dvepevvmpevog tobs éyeipavtac Ev toic noAéuoi ueyóAo. spónoua 
"BAÀnvag Kal 'Pouotoug n&oav Artétnta eig te tàs Ótxivag kal tà cxeón kal cà 
Onda o$vGv Ëxovtas. In the Late Roman period gilded bronze officers’ armour was 
produced in special workshops called barbaricarii, which were supervised from the 
end of the 4th C. by a comes sacrarum largitionum. Their existence in the Early Byz- 
antine period is attested in Constantinople and Antioch (Jones 1964, 2:835). Gilded 
armours also appear frequently in the Madrid Skylitzes (mainly painted by Master I) 
on fols. 11r-12r, 13v, 14v, 15v-16v, 18v-19r, 22v, 26r, 28v, 30r-32v, 33v-34v, 35v- 
Alv, 49r, 54r-v, 57r, 58r-59v, 60v, 66v, 70v, 72r-v, 73v, 76v, 78v, 80r-v, 82r, 85v—86r, 
107v-108r, 109r, 114r, 115r, 119r, 121v-122v, 126r, 129v, 135r-v, 136v, 140v, 142r, 
145r, 149v, 150r-v, 151r-v, 153r-v, 154v, 156r, 160r-162v, 163v-164r, 165r-168r, 
169v-171r, 173r, 175v, 176v-177r, 181r, 182v, 184v-185r, 186v, 195v, 200v, 202r-v, 
212v-213v, 217v, 224v, 226r, 227r, 228v-230v, 232v-233r, 234r (Tsamakda 2002, figs. 
4-7, 11, 16, 18-21, 27-28, 39, 50, 54, 58-65, 67—69, 72-90, 112, 127-128, 137, 139- 
143, 145, 165, 174, 177-178, 180, 186, 191, 194—196, 199, 208—210, 243-245, 247, 261, 
263, 276, 282-284, 294, 308, 324, 326, 329, 340, 346, 373, 377-379, 381-383, 385-386, 
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degree other references to the glistening armour of Byzantine armies” 
are evidence that gilded cuirasses were being worn in the field in the 
second half of the tenth century and were not—as Kolias prefers?— 
merely parade attire, worn mainly by imperial family members and 
palace guard units.” 

Aside from such gilded corselets, the warrior saints were also 
depicted in less expensive protection made from iron components, 
which are generally depicted in shades of blue.” Their klibania were 


389, 393, 405—410, 412-414, 417—422, 424—425, 427-429, 435, 442, 444—445, 454, 456, 
461—462, 467, 477, 480, 482, 503—506, 516, 531-532, 536, 538, 542-546, 549-551, 553; 
see also the reproductions in Bozhkov 1972, figs. 5, 9, 10, 13, 19, 25-26, 31, 34, 36-37, 
44—46, 65, 98; and Glory of Byzantium, pp. 6, 14-15). 

9% "The helmets, armour and steel swords of the Greeks which glistened in the sun 
are mentioned by Al-Mutanabbi in a panegyric commemorating the retaking by his 
patron, Sayf al-Dawla, of the fortress of Al-Hadas in 954 (V ASILIEV, 2/2:333!^); see also 
LT 1:255% [TI 15 (18)], 2:1587- [XIV 37], KOMNENE, 3:208?! [XV 6/4]. Golden 
armour is mentioned among the loot captured by Heraclius from the Persian com- 
mander Razates in 618 by THEOPHANES, p. 319%; xai tò Awmetkiv adtod óNypuoov 
Ela ov [see also Kolias (1988, n. 178 on p. 61), who cites references in LT (VI 4 and 
XX 188) and Theodore the Deacon]. Maurice (SrRAT., p. 80° [I 2]) mentions the 
need to wear a coat over the zaba during patrols so that its glinting would not be seen 
by the enemy. In both cases, however, the authors may have had in mind armours 
made of iron—which is also how Kolias (1988, 39-40) interprets the order to cover 
the zaba. See also MacMullen 1964, 439. 

3 Kolias (1988, 46-7 and n. 73 giving sources); however, the passage Kolias cites 
from the chronicle of Kinnamos (p. 109-110*) describing how John Kantakouze- 
nos, a relative of Manuel (son-in-law of his brother Andronikos) who had been sent 
against the Serbs, was recognized by them by his golden klibanion, upright posture 
and hero-like abilities, may be merely a stylistic figure and should be used with care. 
See also KOMNENE (2:2137 [X 7/3]) who in her description of the embassy of the 
king of France's brother to the doux of Dyrrachion states that the envoys: 8apag 
YXPVoeors oov AdTOIg xvnpict repireoponyuévouc. 

*? In accounts of the triumphal entries into the capital conducted by Basil I after 
victory over the Paulicians in 878 and by Theophilos after the campaign against the 
Cilician rebellion in 831, Porru. (pp. 1427-4, 148591 856-8[C]) states that Basil’s son: 
Kavotavtivos égópsos kMPáviov xoucoóüv Kai onoOiv Cwotixw, moOÓwzAAG te 
yQucá xoi év «fj xeii ÉAoev Aóyynv xovstiv 516 Lopyopitev HoLeopevyy, and that 
the caesar also: popecev xoucoüv xAráviov; while a half century earlier Theophilos 
had been accompanied by mounted praipositoi and the kouboukleion (members of 
imperial court) xovcoxAi(pavo, eunuchs and protospatharioi who appeared petà 
xpocàv KAiBaviev. According to Al-Hatib Al-Bagdadi ten thousand golden armours 
were said to have been stored in the vestibule of the palace of the caliphs in Baghdad 
(VaSILIEV, 2/2:78). This implies gilded armours would also have been common at the 
neighbouring Byzantine court. Parani (2003, 103) suggests that items of arms and 
armour described as ‘golden’ were in fact probably gilded. 

10 Iron armours are mentioned in PERI srRATEGIAS (p. 565! [16]: KkaOdnep eni 
tav cibngav €woaxtov xol vàv GAXov éAéyopev.); Leo's Taktika (LT, 1:9117*-9211^ 
[V 3]: KABdooua cXóno& 7 koi £E étépag Anc); and by Lypos (p. 74° [I 12/46]: 
KM Bovepror, óAootónpo: xnA(Bovo: yàp oi ‘Popoior tà oU mp& KaAoLpata koAototv, 
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also painted in shades of ochre, yellow and warm browns, apparently 
imitating folides made from hardened leather and horn, which were 
lighter and more flexible than metal.’ Representations of iron armour 
appear most commonly in works executed in enamel technique, no 
doubt as a result of the technical ease of applying various hues of pow- 
dered smalt. Cuirasses with blue scales on a yellow base are worn by 
saints in the following representations: St George on the twelfth/thir- 
teenth-century enkolpion-reliquary of St Demetrios from Thessaloniki, 


évti tod nA uo). Meanwhile in the SvrLog they are referred to alongside klibania 
made of horn (pp. 59, 60 [XXXVIII 4, 7, XXXIX 1] = {LT, vol. B’, pp. 356, 358, 360 
[XXXVIII, XXXIX]}: IIpóg tobto1g Awetxra Popeitooay fj Kai kAiávia. Koi taðta 
4 oine ü xzoávwa, [...] Aopixia ónAaO xoi xiva, À ovdned Kol uo Ti xoi 
xegdtiva) also in reference to horse armour, see above, n. 60. Leo and the Sylloge 
also speak of iron body armour in the context of ancient weaponry: (SYLLOGE, p. 52 
[XXX 2, XXXI 1]; and LT, 1:124% [VI 30 (31)]) after the tactical works of Aelian 
[I 11] and Arrian [IV] (Haldon 1975, 35, n. 119). See also PsELLos, 2:20, 8117-15 
[VI 107, 18]: (ownpogopotow àei Kate vobc naharodg "Akapvüvac); KOMNENE, 
2:2177 [X 8/6]: (@ápaxa BapvotSnpov); LEO THE Deacon (59+ [IV 3]), who recalls 
the iron-clad horsemen employed by Nikephoros Phokas during the siege of Tarsos 
in 965 (tod¢ mavordipovg inndtac); and below, n. 136. See also Haldon (1975, 28 and 
n. 86, p. 34); and Kolias (1988, 45 and n. 64), who refers to miniatures in the Khludov 
Psalter and the Slavonic MS of the Manasses Chronicle, where soldiers wear armour 
that the artist has painted in blue and grey. Breastplates painted in a light blue colour 
appear alongside gold ones in an 11th-C. Menologion from the Athonite monastery of 
Esphigmenou (cod. 14, on fols. 404r, 410r, 416v-418r); in a 13th-C. codex containing 
the Legend of Barlaam and Joasaph ftom Iveron Monastery (cod. 463, on fol. 7r); in 
Pantokrator Psalter 61 (fols. 39v, 89r); as well as in the 11th-C. Vatopedi Psalter 760, 
fols. 263v, 283r, 286r (Athos, vol. B’, figs. 59, 381, 391, 404-407; vol. I”, figs. 186, 205; 
and vol. A’, figs. 194, 202, 204). Iron scales dated to 12th century were discovered 
recently in Pernik and Ras, and in a 13th-C. layer during excavations in the ruins of 
the monastery of St George Diasorites in Vranokastro near Kavala (Bugarski 2005, 
171-2; Zekos/Bakirtzes 1996, 854). 

1! Armour made from horn is mentioned by Leo, Nikephoros and the Sylloge (see 
above, n. 100), while AL-TARsus1 adds leather to the materials from which cuirasses 
were made—see below, n. 136; and Perr SrRATEGIAS, 54? [16] (although this may 
refer to leather or felt helmet-liners, see AMMIAN., 2:142 [19.8.8]; Kolias 1988, 82; 
and Robinson 1975, 144). On leather armours see the interpretations of Kolias (1988, 
45, n. 66) and Nicolle (1988, 1:35); the latter believes the corselets on the Cavusin 
murals are painted brown to represent scale or lamellar cuirasses constructed from 
cuir-bouilli or hardened leather. AL-TAnsusi (p. 116 [V]) provides information on a 
method of production of armour from the pulp obtained from leather ripped to shreds 
while wet, mixed with powdered wood and glue, and after the appropriate moulding, 
faced with a layer of leather and lacquered; he also mentions another method based 
on the tanning of camel hide in milk. The production of armour from leather that has 
been prepared in various ways, especially in Asia and the Islamic world in the 12th- 
14th centuries, is covered by Nicolle (2002, 181-206). A light-brown body armour 
probably made from one of these materials is already worn by Alexander the Great in 
a Pompeian mosaic depicting the battle of Issos (see above, n. 52). 
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now in the British Museum; Sts George Tropaiophoros and Theodore 
Teron on panels in the Venetian Pala d'Oro; the same two saints on an 
eleventh/twelfth-century enkolpion from Constantinople, in the col- 
lections of Cleveland Museum of Art in Ohio; and also by St Theodore 
on a twelfth-century panel from his sanctuary at Bathys Ryax (‘Deep 
Brook’) near Constantinople, now in the Hermitage (fig. 47).'? ‘Leather’ 
Klibania, meanwhile, appear primarily in wall painting, a technique in 
which it would be difficult to use gilding. Saints are depicted in these 
as a rule in Cappadocian painting, in the churches of the Mani penin- 
sula, as well as in northern Greece and modern Macedonia (Kastoria, 
Nerezi; figs. 45, 48a,c).? 


9? See Glory of Byzantium, nos. 111, 116 (= Byzantium, no. 200; Bank 1966, no. 
190; Grabar 1950); Hahnloser/Polacco 1994, figs. 132, 139; Papamastorakes 1998, 215 
and n. 6 (with literature on the cult of Theodore in Bathys Ryax), fig. 5. On the basis of 
an inscription accompanying the depiction of St Theodore (O ATIOC OEOAOPOC O 
BA@HPIAKHC) Pantchenko (1911, 200-01) regards the panel as a copy of a miracu- 
lous icon venerated in the sanctuary, which is mentioned by Komnene (2:1337 
[VIII 3/1]) and by Cxontatzs (p. 23175) when referring to the emperor's proces- 
sion to this place on the saint's feastday; cf. also Janin (1935, 62; and 1969, 151) who 
considers a possible identification of the sanctuary with the church of St Theodore in 
the 'Rhesion' suburban quarter of Constantinople. In turn Walter (2003a, 44) points 
out that Choniates' reference indicated that the sanctuary was dedicated to Theo- 
dore Teron venerated on the first Saturday of Lent, but at the same time erroneously 
describes the panel as a mosaic icon. Walter also (pp. 49-50) considers identifying 
Bathys Ryax with Rhesion. For a variant dating (end of 13th C.) and further literature 
see Sinai, Vizantija, Rus’, no. B64 (Zalesskaja ascribes the enamel to a Constantinople 
workshop); Walter 2003, 95. See also examples in miniature painting e.g. the miracu- 
lous conversion of Eustathios-Placidus on fol. 138r of the Athonite psalter Pantokra- 
tor 61 (Athos, vol. I”, fig. 226 = Der Nersessian 1966, fig. 21), and also fresco painting, 
e.g. St George depicted at Kurbinovo (Grozdanov 2006, fig. 181). 

1 In Cappadocian painting military saints are depicted in such cuirasses as a rule, 
see for example the images in the following chapels: of John (A2, Sakli Kilise), of the 
Theotokos (Kiliclar Kusluk) and of the Snake in Korama; in St Barbara’s church in 
the Soandos valley (Soganli Dere) and Direkli Kilise in the Ihlara (Restle 1967, vol. 2, 
figs. 21, 28-30, 32, 43, 44, and vol. 3, fig. 436; albeit mostly monochrome reproduc- 
tions). On the Mani peninsula one can mention warriors in the churches of the Hagioi 
Strategoi in Upper Boularioi and in Episkopi (Drandakes 1995, fig. 112 [in colour] and 
diagram 21 on p. 168). Examples in northern Greece worth mentioning include saints 
in the churches of St Nicholas tou Kasnitze in Kastoria, St Panteleimon in Nerezi, and 
the church of the Koimesis in Eurytania (Pelekanidis/Chatzidzakis 1985, figs. 12-13 
on pp. 60-1; Glory of Byzantium, no. 17; Maguire 1996, fig. 10 = Cutler/Spieser 1996, 
fig. 240). 

The following saints have cuirasses painted in fresco technique in an intensive yel- 
low colour probably intended to imitate gilding: Theodore, Christopher and Prokopios 
in the church of the Anargyroi in Kastoria; George in the narthex of the 12th/13th-C. 
church in Asinou, Cyprus; and Theodore in the church of Hagioi Theodoroi near 
Kaphiona (Stylianou 1995, fig. 70; Drandakes 1995, figs. 13, 14). 
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In fresco painting it is less common to find warrior saints wear- 
ing grey or blue cuirasses (figs. 30a,e,f, 31, 42).!* An exception is the 
malachite-green scale armour of St George on the south wall of the 
nave of St Nicholas tou Kasnitze church, Kastoria, so named after its 
founder, the magistros Nikephoros Kasnitzes (fig. 48b).? Presumably 
the artist here wished to depict an armour made from copper. After 
the appropriate hardening copper is no less durable than iron, and was 
still in use in Byzantium, indeed there is evidence that in Manuel I's 
reign it was being employed in armour production." 


Soft armour (neurika, lorikion psilos) 

Towards the end of our period another type of corselet makes its 
appearance in the warrior-saint iconography. This is a quilted armour, 
made either from felt (kévtovKAov, xévóoukAov or ntos), ” from linen 
dipped in wine and salt, from sheep's wool or cotton,’ or from 


!* For example St George in the Church of the Anargyroi, Kastoria (Pelekanidis/ 
Chatzidakis 1985, fig. 12 on p. 33). 

105 See Pelekanidis/Chatzidakis 1985, fig. 12 on p. 60. 

3 Bronze lamellar armours had been employed in Etruria and Rome, see Zygulski 
1998, 79, 137; Robinson 1975, 154, figs. 436-41; Rankov 1994, fig. on p. 50 (group of 
bronze scales found in Britain). CHONIATES (p. 156°; see also above, n. 25 on p. 24) 
lists alongside ‘equipment’ (meaning cuirasses) of iron also those made of bronze 
employed by the Byzantines in a battle against the Hungarians on 8 July 1167. In view 
of the archaization of the narrative (see above, n. 126 on p. 48) this reference might 
be dismissed as unreliable if not for the bronze armour scales found in a workshop 
by the Great Palace in Constantinople dating from the time of Manuel I (see above, 
n. 84). Bronze is also referred to as an armour-making material during the time of 
Justinian I (Haldon 1975, 13, n. 8). 

107 From the Latin terms centulus and pileus meaning felt and clothes made from 
it (in contrast to the Classical 'AyiAXetoc onóyyoc—used since it was believed that 
Achilles was the inventor of felt, see e.g. EusT. IL., 1:5366). See De Cer., 1:670", 671% 
[II 45], and commentary, 2:571; EusT IL, 1:4684; EUST. OD., 1:317°7, 242", 2:290”, 
3217; SUDA, 4:131% [1601]: IItAog: tò KévtouKAov; PERI STRATEGIAS, p. 54? [16]. On 
the etymology of both words and their use in the context of military cuirasses see 
W. Kubitschek, “Cento” in RP 3:1899; T. Kolias, “Kentuklon” in BKR, 132; Koukoules, 
2/2:23 and n. 13; McGeer 1995, 61 and 204-5; Kolias 1988, 54-5 and n. 136; Miháescu 
1968, 487; and Fauro 1995, 510. 

108 CHONIATES states (p. 386”) that the German emperor Konrad wore in battle: 
éx 88 Aivon menomnpévov ooo otvo abotnpH ixavic fiAwpuéve OvkBpoyov moAAdKIg 
nepixvoxOiv ikv Odpoxog éveðéðvto, é¢ tocodtov 8 fjv dvritonés GAoi Kai oiv 
ox umAnOÉv, óc coumaAnVév, óc Kai BéXouc eivor navtòç oteyavórtepov. For the Byz- 
antine terminology connected with linen and flax see Georgacas 1959, 254-9. 

1 See e.g. ACHMET, p. 218? [266]: Sho. [...] dnd B&upoxog 1 éptov; see also 
Kolias 1988, 56. 
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leather. Soft armour had been known since antiquity, especially in 
the late Classical period, under the name AvvoOópo& (Lat. lorica lintea, 
linen armour).!!! In the Byzantine army it appears as veopiká and, as is 
evident from the military treatises, must have played an important role. 
The manuals make repeated recommendations that this type of cuirass 
should be worn by warriors who do not have more solid protection, 
especially those in the rear ranks of battle formations.!? Military saints 
are, however, shown in such armour only occasionally. 

One of the earliest depictions of a military saint in a ‘soft’ cuirass 
is in the eleventh/twelfth-century church of St George Diasorites on 
Naxos (fig. 49). The provincial artist has depicted a light-grey padded 
corselet with elbow-length sleeves. The seams are shown as three hori- 
zontal black lines and a single vertical line running down the middle, 
with small diamond shapes at the intersections. The corselet of Joshua 
and an accompanying soldier on the wall of the church's prothesis are 
depicted in a similar manner, whereas the archangel Michael depicted 
alongside them wears a Klibanion of the usual Byzantine type.! 


n° See Miháescu 1968, 486. 

HI See e.g. F. Lammert, “Thorax” in PR, 6:332; R. Grosse, “Art lorica" in PR, 
13:1448; Zygulski 1988, 36, 48, 51; and Kolias 1988, 57. The terminology change was 
probably the result of the different material used in the production of quilted armour 
by the ancients (linen) and the Byzantines (felt). Parani (2003, 120-1) suggests linking 
the kazkan mentioned in Late Byzantine sources with the Arabic kazaghand (Pers. 
qazàákand), designating a mail-shirt covered with fabric both inside and out; it would 
therefore be a variant of corselet related technologically to quilted armour. 

?? See above, nn. 9 and 11; and (LT, vol. B’, pp. 184-6 [XIX 13]} (= NAUMACHICA, 
pp. 21, 74 |I 14, VI 12]): Oi 6€ ui Éyoviec Awpixie, Ti xOBávia, návvoc qopsitecav 
tó Aeyóueva. vevpicá: (and worded slightly differently in SYLLOGE, p. 59 [XXXVII 4] 
(= (LT, vol. B’, p. 356 [XXXVTII]) recommending the use of cotton kabadia, see 
below, n. 157). See also Kolias 1988, 54; Haldon 2002, 72; McGeer 1995, 214 (who 
believes they were mainly worn by poor akritai). Meanwhile, Heath (1979, 31-2 and 
plate A3) reconstructs a light-armed peltast on the assumption that it was mainly this 
troop type that employed soft armour. 

H See Kitsou (1978, 345-6, fig. 1688), who dates the oldest layer of the mural with 
the unidentified warrior to the 12th-early 13th C.; although Chatzidakis et al. (1989, 
67) support an earlier dating. Górecki (1980, 209) already finds traces of painted 
checks (implying a form of neurika) on the tunics of warrior saints from the cathedral 
of Faras, and in other 10th- 11th C. Nubian murals. See also the later (early-14th-C.) 
examples of mosaic icons with head-and-shoulders depictions of St Theodore Strate- 
lates in the Hermitage, from the former Basilevsky collection (Bank 1966, no 250). 

“4 See Chatzidakis et al. 1989, fig. 10 on p. 74. Their corselets are also termed 
‘quilted’ by Dawson 2002, 87 (see also his reconstruction of quilting patterns on figs. 
VIL-1a-c). It is likely that the corselets of the guardsmen (skoutatoi) accompanying 
Joshua on the ivory facing of an 10th-C. casket in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
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From the twelfth century the neurika begins to be depicted as a 
quilted kaftan with diagonal stitching that forms a regular grid of small 
rhomboids or diamonds." Early depictions of it include: St George on 
horseback engraved on the gilded interior of a twelfth-century(?) sil- 
ver dish from Berezovo made in a Greco-Georgian artistic circle, now 
in the Hermitage (fig. 50), and a fighting horsemen in repoussé on 
the wall of the same vessel; and also a sgraffito with a warrior on a 
twelfth/thirteenth-century dish in the Agora Museum, Athens (fig. 57).1” 
Other depictions of military saints wearing the neurika include thir- 
teenth-century cameos with Sts George and Demetrios in the Cabinet 
des Médailles of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris and in the British 
Museum; a thirteenth-century steatite icon in the Vatican Museum 
(Demetrios with Theodore); and finally thirteenth/fourteenth-century 
steatite plaques in the Louvre (Demetrios standing with bow) and in 
the armoury of the Moscow Kremlin (Demetrios on horseback; fig. 
51).! In the last two cases small openings have been drilled in the 
centre of the diamonds, imitating the depressions created by threads 
passing through the quilting as reinforcement. The motif of the quilted 
armour corselet, seen at first mainly in depictions of St Demetrios, 


London can be interpreted as quilted armour (Heath 1979, fig. on pp. 34-35 = Gold- 
schmidt/Weitzmann 1979, vol. 1, nos. 1-3). 

us Dawson (2002, 82 and n. 11, and reconstruction on fig. VII-1d; 2007, fig. on 
p. 18; 2009, 38 and figs. on p. 39 [A1-3], 41) identifies this variety as a type of parade 
epilorikion and links it with the imperial ‘rose-cluster’ tunic mentioned in PoRPH., 
p. 148°78 (Meta tata 5 &vaotàs 6 Baotleds Égópsosv yutüvo Xpucobgovtov 
émópikov tov óo8óBovouv). Still open to debate is the identification of the corselet 
of St Lupus made of scales arranged in a diamond pattern on the silver reliquary of St 
Demetrios from a goldsmith’s workshop in Thessaloniki (1059-67); this object which 
belonged to the Moscow Patriarchate, is now in the Historical Museum in the Kremlin 
(Grabar 1950, 18-21, fig. 20 = Glory of Byzantium, no. 36). Armstrong/Sekunda (2006, 
19) interpret the armour covered with crisscross lines of a warrior on a dish from Vrea 
on the Chalkidiki Peninsula as a ‘mail cuirass’ or ‘scale’. 

16 See Darkevich 1975, 140, figs. 106-107; Nicolle 1988, 1:43-4, figs. 110a-b (who 
mistakenly claims the current whereabouts are unknown). 

"7 See Byzance, no. 306; cf. also the quilted armour reconstructed by Heath (1979, 
31-2 and pl. A3) which he links with an 11th-C. formation of peltasts. 

!5 See Buckton 1981, figs. 8b-c (and also Timashkova 1992, 168, who links similar 
works of art in the Museum in Odessa and the Museum für Kunst und Gewerbe, 
Hamburg with the cameo workshops of Constantinople or Venice); Byzance, nos. 324, 
334 (= Heath 1995, fig. on p. 12, where he dates the icon to the 12th C., and although 
his identification of the saint as Michael is false, he correctly identifies the corselet 
as quilted); Kalavrezou-Maxeiner 1985, nos. 107, 124 (= Bank 1966, nos. 150-151; 
Walter 1973, figs. 10, 12). 
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only became commonplace in the military saint iconography in the 
time of the Palaiologan dynasty and in post-Byzantine art.!? 


The zaba and lorikion and the problem of the mail-shirt 


Mail armour was a Celtic invention and was known by no later than 
the end of the 3rd Century BC. It enjoyed great popularity in the 
Imperial Roman army where it was known as lorica hamata? Yet 
mail does not seem to appear in Early or Middle Byzantine art, whether 
sacral or secular. (Similarly absent from Byzantine art is the banded 
armour equally popular among Roman legionaries known as "lorica 
segmentata'.)?! 

Students of Byzantine arms nevertheless agree that mail armour, 
which was unusually comfortable thanks to its airy and flexible 
construction, was widely used in the armies of the Eastern Empire 
throughout the Middle Ages, as is confirmed by numerous examples 
in the sources. Their views nevertheless differ in the details. John 


19 See e.g. Late Byzantine examples in Boyana (St Theodore Teron), and the mon- 
asteries in Zemen (Theodore Stratelates) and Boboshevo (St Demetrios) reproduced 
by Manova 1969, 198, figs. 6-7, 13, and also post-Byzantine examples, e.g. in the 
Cypriot churches in Asinou (14th C.), and of the Transfiguration in Paleochorio (16th 
C.), (Stylianou 1995, figs. 67, 156). This process may be linked with the introduction 
in the Middle Byzantine period of the bow and arrow into warrior saint imagery (see 
below, pp. 373-374), attributed to light-armed psiloi who wore soft, quilted armour 
(see above, n. 11); on their arms and armour see also STRAT., p. 4227? [XIIB 5]; LT 
1:117191- 11919? [VT 26]. 

% On the Celtic origins of mail, on the basis of Varrus’s reference, excavated finds 
and representations in art, see Gamber 1978, 339, figs. 360-361; Kaczanowski 1992, 
57, 94-5; Zygulski 1998, 164-5, fig. 173; and also Williams 1980, 105 on Celtic finds 
from modern Romania and the Czech Republic. Nicolle (2002, 220, n. 257) regards 
the mail leg defences found in Afghanistan as evidence of the independent develop- 
ment of mail by different ancient cultures. On the mail-shirt in the Roman army 
see Robinson 1975, 164—73, figs. 17, 459-484; Zygulski 1998, 137-8, figs. 148-149; 
Kolias 1988, 40, 149; Southern/Dixon 1996, 96-7, fig. 15; James 2004, 110-16 (who 
also discusses finds from Dura-Europos—including at least one complete mail shirt, 
and representations in art); Mielczarek 1993, 83; and also the reference in Lypos, 
p. 22? [I 5/12] (6ópaE xpucotóc—together with an interpretation of the term: 
Miháescu 1968, 488; T. Kolias, "Krikellion" in BKR, 147). MacMullen (1964, 439-40), 
Bivar (1972, 276-8, figs. 6-10) and after him Haldon (1975, 13, 18) and prove that 
mail was popular in the Early Byzantine Empire and in Sasanian Persia. 

121 On this purely Roman style of armour, which was developed in the 1st C. AD 
see Robinson 1975, 174-86, figs. 486-504 (including a reconstruction made on the 
basis of the finds at Corbridge-on-Tyne); Gamber 1978, 368-9, figs. 382-83; Gamber 
1993, fig. 2; Zygulski 1998, 138-40, figs. 150-51; Rankov 1994, 45; Haldon 1975, 17, 
who points out its disappearance after the 7th C. 
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Haldon believes that the mail-shirt was the most popular type of pro- 
tection for Byzantine soldiers and associates it with the references to 
iron cuirasses in pre-Iconoclastic treatises, as well as with the lorikion 
(identical with the zaba) in the Sylloge tacticorum and Leo’s Taktika 
(although in the second case he does not rule out that the term might 
be used to describe lamellar armour).!” Kolias takes a similar position, 
indicating that the references to Awpixo, GAvoverd. in the Sylloge refer 
to mail. On this basis he extends the meaning of ‘mail-shirt’ to each and 
every type of lorikion (including the Aapixa yà, SnAadr and xowóà 
mentioned by Constantine Porphyrogennetos in De ceremoniis) and to 
the zaba, and in some cases also to thorax. This view is also approved 
by Eric McGeer, although he judges that the zaba can be interpreted 
both as a mail-shirt and as lamellar armour.’ David Nicolle, mean- 
while, erroneously considers that Awpixa &Avorðotá refers to horn 
or leather lamellar armour, worn together with a mail zaba."* Only 
Dawson has recently inclined to the view that the term lorikion was 
used to describe scale armour, while mail-shirts were introduced into 
the equipment of the Byzantine army on a wider scale only in the 
thirteenth century thanks to the Crusaders.” 

In light of the above opinions, students of Byzantine arms have 
attempted to recognize certain depictions of scale cuirasses—espe- 
cially those made up of small folides—as inexactly rendered mail-shirts 
(figs. 30a,c,e, 31).75 This would appear to be an error, especially when 


22 Cf Haldon 1975, 18-20, 24 n. 65, and also pp. 25-6, 34, n. 117 on the basis of ref- 
erences in the Sv1r1ocz [XXXVII 7, XXXIX 1, 6], LT [V 3, VI 2] and the PRAECEPTA 
[IV 1]; Haldon 2002, 68-70, 73, in references mainly to the cuirasses of kataphraktoi. 
See also Haldon 1999, 130-1, 134. 

3 Cf. Kolias 1988, 37 and n. 4 (on the thorax in Byzantine epistolography); 
McGeer 1995, 215; and also above, n. 10. Cf. also Schreiner (1981, 218-19), who 
believes that the zaba referred to in Maurice's Strategikon was a mail cuirass. The term 
Aopika kotvà appears in DE CER. (1:6697 [II 45]) and can be translated as ‘ordinary’ 
armour; see also Dawson (1998, 46-7) who indicates that the mail-shirt, popular still 
in the 6th and 7th C., was pushed out in the later period by the lamellar cuirass. 

74 Cf. Nicolle (1988, 2:608) who sees mail hauberks hiding behind the term lorikion 
(lorica) in Greek as well as in Medieval Latin and even Spanish. Cf. also n. 10 added 
by the publishers of Leo's tactical manual (LT, vol. A’, p. 93) stating that zaba may 
have referred to the mail-shirt as well as the lamellar klibanion. 

25 See Dawson 2002, 86, n. 50, and 89, n. 73, fig. VII-13. Kolias's hypothesis that 
the lorikion was a mail-shirt is also opposed by Magdalino (1997, 21) who assumes it 
was worn by kataphraktoi along with the klibanion. 

"6 Cf, e.g. Haldon 1975, 26, nn. 78-80 (who sees rings of mail on the Harbaville 
Triptych among other places); Haldon 2002, 78, figs. VI-7 and VI-8 (identifying 
mail-shirts in the Madrid Skylitzes and in Pantokrator Psalter 61); Hunt 1991, 97; 
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Byzantine depictions are compared with those in Hellenistic, Roman, 
Persian and medieval Western art. Artists working in these cultures 
would have seen mail in their everyday lives, and always attempted 
to render the individual rings. The meticulous illustration of mail- 
shirts can be seen on a number of works, for example: the bas-reliefs 
in the Temple of Athena in Pergamon (183 BC; fig. 52), currently in 
the Pergamon Museum, Berlin;”’ the Tropaeum Traiani monument at 
Adamklissi (AD 109), and the columns of Trajan (AD 113) and Marcus 
Aurelius (AD 196);"* on equestrian depictions of Sasanian klibanarioi 
on the rock relief of King Ardashir I at Firuzabad in southern Persia 
(AD 227; fig. 53);? and also in ankle-length hauberks of the Norman 


Nicolle (1988, 1:41, 45, 50, figs. 98s, 114a-d, 115a-b, d, g 134a), who interprets 
as mail the scale cuirasses of Goliath in the Theodore Psalter (Brit. Add. 19352), 
as well as those worn by the executioners in Passion cycles in the hermitage of 
St Neophytos on Cyprus (c.1200), and on illustrations from the 12th/13th C. History 
of Barlaam and Joasaph from Iveron Monastery on Mt Athos (Ms. 463); and also of 
St George on a 13th-C. fresco from the church of the Panagia Kera in Kritsa on Crete 
(although he describes the cuirasses of the murderers in the Massacre of the Innocents 
scene on the opposite wall as scale). He even goes so far as to describe the soft corselet 
of St Demetrios on a steatite icon in the Armoury of the Moscow Kremlin (p. 38, fig. 
88) as a mail-shirt! Cf. also Heath (1979, 11, 13) who sees mail armour in the Madrid 
Skylitzes, whereas Hoffmeyer (1966, 65, fig. 48) was only able to provisionally identify 
an example on fol. 195v; as an example of a mail-shirt in art she cites the repoussé- 
work horseman on a 7th/8th-C. jug from Nagyszentmiklós in Hungary (Mavrodinov 
1943, 120-1, fig. 77 = Gamber 1993, fig. 32); see also the similarly depicted tunic of 
Diocletian pierced by a lance by St George on horseback on an 11th-C. silver Geor- 
gian icon from Sakao (Racha) (Tschubinaschvili 1959, figs. 191-92 = Novello/Beridze/ 
Dosogne 1980, figs. 59-60). For the Late Byzantine period a similar error is made by 
Bartusis (1997, 324 and fig. 1). It is necessary to take into account the vagueness of the 
word ‘mail which some English-speaking authors use to describe both ‘chain-mail’ 
and scale armour, although Blair (1958, 19) clearly defines mail as made of interlinked 
metal rings. The difficulty of distinguishing scale armour from mail is also noted by 
Gorecki 1980, 196. 

"7 Depicted on a Galatian tropaion is mail made from large rings, each of which is 
attached to four others (see e.g. Gamber 1978, fig. 360 = Robinson 1975, fig. 459). 

“8 See Robinson 1975, 170, figs. 476-479 = Gamber 1978, fig. 381); Bivar (1972, 
277, fig. 8); Rankov 1994, fig. on p. 59; Mielczarek 1993, fig. 4, where mail-shirts are 
illustrated with the aid of small depressions densely covering the entire surface of 
the armour. Besides this method of depicting mail, two others are used in Roman 
art: with the aid of meticulous reproduction of the individual rings similar to the 
Pergamon relief, e.g. mail-shirt of a standard bearer on the mid 3rd-C. Great Ludovisi 
Battle Sarcophagus in the Museo Nazionale, Rome (Bivar 1972, fig. 9); and by means 
of semicircles arranged in regular intervals, as on a Gallo-Roman sculpture from the 
end of the 1st C. BC of a Gallic warrior from Vechéres in the Musée Calvet in Avignon 
(Robinson 1995, fig. 461 = Gamber 1978, fig. 361; Vermeule 1960, fig. 14). 

1? King Ardashir I fighting on horseback (against Ardavan V) and Prince Shapur 
spearing an opponent are depicted in knee-length, long-sleeved kaftans made from 
a dense mesh of thick rings (Bivar 1972, 275, figs. 6-7, 10 [2 Gamber 1968, fig. 41; 
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knights embroidered on the Bayeux ‘Tapestry’ (c.1105; figs. 54a—b).?° 
In view of the tendency for realistic portrayal of mail in other cultures 
it is difficult to understand why Byzantine artists, who were equally 
precise in other matters, would treat their own mail-shirts in such a 
conventionalized manner. 

The question therefore arises—what caused Byzantine artists to 
cease representing soldiers in mail armour? Was it, as Markovic sug- 
gests, that the mail-shirt had been linked in the Roman army with 
the lower ranks?! and was. therefore regarded as unworthy of the 
warrior saints, or was it something else? The first possibility can be 
rejected since since clear depictions of mail-shirts cannot be found in 
other categories of Byzantine illustration, whether religious (e.g. Old 
Testament cycles with the history of Joshua, and scenes of David's duel 
with Goliath) or secular (e.g. miniatures in the Madrid Skylitzes, and 
decorations on ceramic vessels).? The suspicion therefore arises that 
the lack of an established pictorial formula for warriors equipped in 
mail armour may be because it was less popular in the imperial army 
than once suspected. 

We can confirm this suspicion by reanalyzing the written sources, 
identifying those that speak clearly about armour constructed from 
interlinked metal rings. References to the terms thorax and lorikion 
accompanied by the epithet ‘chain’ (alysidotes) do indeed appear in the 
Sylloge tacticorum and in Leo's Taktika,” but the interpretation of the 
terms lorikion and zaba as mail corselets arouses doubt. An example 
of such ambiguity appears in references to helmet neck-guards. Leo VI 


Diethart/Dintsis 1984, fig. 2; Mielczarek 1993, fig. 10 together with an interpretation 
on pp. 66, 84 of the corselet as mail, which become popular among the Sasanians from 
the mid-3rd C. AD]). 

130 Large rings embroidered in brown, grey or blue thread are used to depict the 
mail-shirts of the infantry and cavalry in scenes showing the preparations for the 
Hastings campaign of 1066 and the battle itself (Rud 1983, 87, figs. on pp. 50-3, 69, 
74-89 — Gamber 1995, fig. 21). 

131 Marković 1995, 597-8. Similarly, Parani (2003, 113) regards the preponderance 
of lamellar armour in the warrior-saint iconography and the lack of mail as a side- 
effect of the former being linked with court ceremonial armour, while the latter had 
a field character. 

12 See above, nn. 30, 114 and 126. Parani (2003, 114) notes the lack of depictions of 
the mail-shirt in Byzantine art also in the Palaiologan era. An exception is a mounted 
figure of St George at Yusuf Koc Kilise in Korama (11th C.), where the presence of 
mail is indicated by several rows of painted rings on the forearm and hips. This kind 
of depiction is, however, unique. 

13 See above, nn. 10 and 123. 
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clearly refers to nepripada dAvodeté, which are known from pre- 
served spangenhelm-type helmets of the Early Byzantine period (fig. 
55).?* McGeer interprets the face protectors made from tripled zaba 
worn by kataphraktoi that are referred to in the Praecepta Militaria as 
constructed from mail; but the lack of surviving examples of this type 
of helmet and the depictions in the Madrid Skylitzes of neck-guards 
that are clearly made from scale or textile mean that McGeer’s idea 
must remain hypothetical.’ The diverse meanings of the term zaba 


84 See LT, 1:92177577 [V 3] (816 tod¢ wh Exovtas neprrpaxhhia &Xvo16otó, oinp, 
evdedupeva, 25a0ev &nó épiov kal EE@Vev Aivov); on the peritrachelion see also Hal- 
don (1975, 37-8, n. 127) and T. Kolias (“Peritrachelion” in BKR, p. 192; and 1988, 
79-80) who both assume on the basis of the above passage from Leo’s Taktika that 
linen as well as wool could only have served as linings (żvõsĝvuéva) for a mail collar 
that was reinforced on the outside with mail or scales; see also Bivar (1972, 291, no. 
3) and Kolias (1988, 43) on the skaplion worn with the zaba mentioned in STRAT., p. 
78' [I 2] (G&áBoc obv oxonAiow, teletas uéxpt 100 &otporydAov), which they identify 
with the mail coif, although Aussaresses (1909, 48) believes it was worn over the hel- 
met. On the skaplion as a neck defence see Miháescu 1968, 488; and Diethart/Dintsis 
1984, 76 (although their identification of the term with the maniakion is unfounded, 
see below, p. 127). Probably of similar meaning is the term otpoyyüJuov (of Avar 
type) mentioned by Maurice (SrRAT., p. 78? [I 21); see Aussaresses 1909, 49; Haldon 
1975, 21; and Diethart/Dintsis 1984, 76. Parani believes (2003, 116-17 and nn. 66-7) 
that neck defences may have spread in Byzantium under Western influence, but were 
adapted to local needs. For 3rd-6th-C. examples of helmets with mail neck-guards see: 
Southern/Dixon 1996, 94, fig. 13 (from Dura-Europos); Gamber 1993, fig. 11 (late Sar- 
matian); Byzance, no. 74 (Early Byzantine). See also the Rus' example of c.1100-1250 
found in the village of Peshki (Nicolle 1988, vol. 2, fig. 192); and other Rus' examples 
(Kirpichnikov 1971, figs. 13/2, 15/2). 

95 PRAECEPTA, p. 36^? [III 4] (= TNU [MG], p. 1147 [LX 4]: yew 68 oto 
xoi kocióoc ciónpüc Kai rávo Oxvpwpévac, Gote koAXonteo0ot tà npóccna otv 
nó TOV OwAGv kal vpurAdv xoi naxéav Gov xol uóvouc toùe ógOoJuo0c ctv 
gaiveo8ar.). In his commentary to this passage McGeer (1995, 70) assumes that it was 
a mail protector (after Kolias [1980, 28-9 and 1988, 65-7] who believes that this term 
initially, in the 6th-7th C., indicated the whole armour, but by the 10th C. only one 
aspect of it namely the mail itself—although he later (p. 215) agrees that the term 
is not entirely clear and might also have meant both mail-shirt as well as plates of 
leather or horn; see also Gamber 1994, fig. 11; Mielczarek 1993, 65—on the basis of a 
reference in AMMIAN. [25.1.12]; and Diethart/Dintsis 1984, fig. 5, showing Persian kli- 
banarios helmets with mail face protection [tà xpoomneta}). Haldon (1999, 129) indi- 
cates that initially in the 6th C., the term zaba was used to describe a quilted kaftan, 
but by the 10th C. referred to a material used in making manikellia and kremasmata. 
Helmets with scale or textile neckguards are worn by warriors (mainly cataphract 
horsemen) in the Madrid Skylitzes on fols. 11v-12r, 16r-v, 18v-19r, 26v, 28v, 30r-31v, 
32v, 33v-34v, 35v—-37r, 38r-39v, 40v-A1r, 43r, 54v, 58v-59v, 60v, 72r-v, 73v, 76v, 
85v-86r, 195v, 202v, 229r-v, 230v, 232r-233r, 234r (Tsamakda 2002, il. 5-7, 19, 21, 
27-28, 50, 54, 58-62, 64-65, 67-69, 72-77, 79-84, 86-88, 95, 128, 139, 141-143, 145, 
177-178, 180, 186, 208—209, 467, 480, 542—543, 545-546, 549, 551, 553—554; and also 
Hoffmeyer 1966, 72-3, figs. 121-4, 1315579). A peritracheilon made of white textile is 
worn by Joshua in a fresco in the church of the Virgin at Hosios Loukas monastery in 
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(and therefore also of lorikion) are best seen in the comparison in the 
twelfth-century treatise by Al-Tarsusi, of its Arabic equivalent, the 
jubbah, to the lamellar cuirass made from iron, leather or horn by 
the ‘barbarians’ (presumably including the Greeks). 

Although the expression ‘chain armour’ does not appear outside 
of the military manuals, one can assume that the chiton made from 
chains worn, according to Leo the Deacon, by Sviatoslav during the 
first battle at Dorostolon in April 971,'” refers to a mail-shirt, as do the 


Phokis (currently moved to the northern part of the katholikon; see Chatzidakis 1997, 
fig. 5), and in Pseudo-Oppian’s Kynegetika, Ven. Marcianus. gr. Z 479, on fols. 6v, 
7v-8r (Kádár 1878, figs. 142/1, 3, 143/2). It is likely that the linen neckguards of war- 
riors in the Madrid Skylitzes illustrate the type mentioned by Leo as worn by soldiers 
who lack iron protection—padded with wool on the inside and lined out the outside 
with linen. It is also probably a neckguard that is referred to in DAI (1:270"* [53]) 
describing a duel between Pharnakos and Sauromatos, who was wounded when “the 
plating of his helmet opened a crack" just as he turned his face to the rear (Ev 58 tô 
TEplotpéyo tov Lavpowatov thy éavtod Syw eig tà datow OwvolxOn uucpóv 10 100 
Kacoidiou c0100 WéTAAOV). 

136 AL-TARSUSI, p. 116 [V]: “As for lamellar cuirasses [jawshan] they come from 
under the hands of the barbarians, be it [made] from small metal plates, be it from 
horn, be it from leather, they are re-formed from splinters of horn and from intestines, 
openings are pierced in them and they are linked together” (transl. after M. Mar- 
ciniec's Polish translation); see also Cahen's French translation on pp. 138-9, and the 
English translation which was largely based on it by Nicolle (2002, 203), where there 
is more on the lamellar jawshan. On the etymology of the Greek zaba and changes in 
its meaning, see above, n. 5. 

17 Leo THE Deacon (p. 1531 [IX 8]) describes how this chiton saved Sviatoslav 
from a blow from the sword of Anemas (koi Eiger notet Kote ts kAeuboc, xol tò pv 
npnvfi xoxo [A Xe, ob Lv katarteiver. énfipkece yàp 6 GAVOBatd¢ xcov). Evidence 
of the widespread use of mail in Rus' are the numerous finds—about 112 mail-shirts 
of 9th- to 13th-C. date—from the vicinity of Kiev and further north, see Kirpichnikov 
1971, 7-9, 12-13, 81-4, figs. 14-15 and plates I-V (see also his discussion on the 
origins of mail on pp. 10-12 and fig. 21 with reproduction of the early 13th-C. stone 
icon from Kamyanets-Podilsky in Ukraine, on which St Demetrios appears in a mail 
cuirass rendered with the aid of circles in relief); Nicolle 1988, 1:72-74, 76, 78, vol. 2, 
figs. 178a-b, 189a-b, 190a-d; and Gamber 1994, 94 (on the mail coif). Possibly related 
to Rus’ presence in the Balkans is a 10th-C. mail-shirt in the National Archeological 
Museum in Sofia (Kolias 1988, fig. 2; Haldon 2002, 73). Worthy of note is the mail- 
shirt found by J. Chojnowski in 1894 in a kurgan at Korolevino near Kaniv, which was 
accompanied by fragments of Byzantine ceramics. Cf. also Schreiner (1981, 226-8) 
who believes that the equipment of Rus' princely retinues was modelled on that of 
the Byzantine army, forgetting that Varangians and Slavs were the main influences 
on Rus’ equipment and tactics, and even that earlier Scythian influences cannot be 
ruled out (on an ‘armour of mail’ said to date to the 5th C. BC found in a grave at 
Zhurovka near Kiev see Bivar 1972, 276 and n. 18). On the part played by Rus’ war- 
riors in Byzantine imperial campaigns see DE CER., 1:651? (in 911), 660" (in 935) {II 
44], 66415-16 (in 949) [II 45]; THEOPH. CONT., pp. 476^, 4815 (in 960-1). On the history 
of the Varangian Guard which originated from Russia in the 10th and 11th centuries 
see Benedikz 1969. 
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iron chitons of the Normans (‘Celts’) mentioned by Anna Komnene."* 
The use of the word chiton may be evidence that the characteristic 
close fit to the body of mail and its flexibility that does not hinder 
movement were associated by these authors with textile garments. 
Such an ‘iron chiton’ also protected Toros II of Armenia against the 
attack of Andronikos Komnenos during the war of 1166. The presence 
of mail-shirts in Cilician Armenia in the second half of the twelfth 
century should not be surprising, since the region had close contacts 
with the Crusader states, where the knights made extensive use of 
mail. Indeed, Toros himself was related to the de Courtenay family 
who ruled Edessa.'? 

Worthy of note is also that all the chroniclers’ references relate to 
foreign armies, while Komnene clearly underlines the unusual nature 
of cuirasses made from interlinked rings. This small number of clear 
references to mail-shirts, as well as the lack of an established term for 
them even in the Late Roman period, is evidence of their very limited 
use in Byzantine armies. The ceasing of production of mail-shirts— 


138 KOMNENE, 3:1147?) 2326 [XTII 8/1, 8/2]: toto uiv eidao St. Soov èri volg 
Oópačı xoi toig cvOnogoic xvrào Sdotpwtor Tjoav Ä xoi cavidnaow Gxipoo:. [...] 
"OnXAov yàp KeATLKOV xvvov é571 cvóngoUc xoíkoc Ertl xoxo nepicenAeyl£vog koi TO 
ciófpiov &yo o0 o16fjpov, dote xoi D£Aog danéooc0o1 ixavov xoi tòv ypôta quAGGo 
toô otpatidtov. See also McGeer 1995, 312; Schreiner 1981, 225; Boccia 1992, 59-60, 
where he draws attention to the different construction of eastern lamellar cuirasses 
and western European mail corselets; Kolias (1988, 37, n. 7) who on the basis of the 
above references considers that the word chiton is also used to denote armour, as is 
confirmed in the SUDA, 2:724? [439]: Gópa&: xópyoc, xıtóv, ofiBoc. 

19 See CHONIATES, p. 13877, Toros II Rubenid (1145-68) was the youngest son of 
Levon I (1129-39) and the daughter of the Latin ruler of Edessa Joscelin I de Cour- 
tenay. There also—at the court of his cousin—Joscelin II he found refuge in c.1143 
from Manuel I who was continuing John IPs policy of bringing Cilician Armenian 
under the full control of the Empire. In Edessa Toros assembled the army with which 
he marched against Byzantium. There is evidence that he also married Isabella, the 
daughter of Joscelin II. There can be no doubt that at Joscelin's court he would have 
come into contact with the methods of warfare and military equipment employed by 
the Crusaders. See also N.G. Garsoian, “T‘oros II" in ODB, 3:2098. The Archaeological 
Museum in Urfa holds a sculpture showing the mailed torso of a Crusader (unpub- 
lished), which proves that the type of armour was known in Edessa. 

40 Late Byzantine writers who mention the mail-shirt include Doukas, who calls it 
‘black iron’, and the pro-Western Theodore Palaiologos, whose treatise is preserved 
only in an Old French translation, in which it appears under the Old French term 
hauberjon (Bartusis 1997, 323-33). The oldest of the three mail-shirts preserved on 
Mt Athos (see above, n. 61 on p. 33) may be of Byzantine or Western origin (left by 
the Crusaders), although the later examples were undoubtedly made under Turkish 
rule. Also unclear are the origins of pieces of fine mail found on the elbow of a man 
buried in the 12th/13th-C. in the southern nave of the basilica of Agios Achilleios on 
a small island on the lake of Mikre Prespa in Northern Greece (Parani 2003, 113). An 
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which had been popular in the Roman army—may also be related to 
their time-consuming process of manufacture, the mail-shirt’s weight, 
as well as its limited resistance to archery and to piercing blows from 
edged weapons." 

We can therefore risk the conclusion that the spread of mail in 
the Byzantine army took place only as a result of contact with the 
Crusaders. Confirmation of this process can also be found in the ico- 
nography of the warrior saints.” Among the earliest examples of saints 
depicted in mail-shirts are thirteenth-century icons of St George saving 
a youth from imprisonment under an Arab emir on Crete in the British 
Museum, London (fig. 56), and Sts Theodore and George Diasorites on 
horseback in the collections of St Catherine’s Monastery on Mt Sinai. 
Both works are associated with Latin workshops operating in the Near 
East. The body armour of these saints is painted in the same manner 
as the mail-shirts of knights on the leaves of the Westminster Psalter 
which came into being in St Alban’s Abbey in c.1250 (fig. 99; now 
in the British Library, Ms. Royal 2AXXII), and also in the so-called 
Morgan Bible of Louis IX of c.1240 from a Paris scriptorium (known 
also as Maciejowski Bible, Pierpont Morgan Library, New York, 
M. 638). 


accompanying fragment of silk textile embroidered with gold medallions with bird 
motifs does not securely link the burial with Byzantium, and the mail might well be 
of Norman or Slavic origin. 

14 Kolias 1988, 40-1; Haldon 1975, 42 (who believes there was a drastic reduc- 
tion in the number of mail-shirts being produced in the 6th and 7th centuries). In 
experiments with a reconstructed Klibanion, which he struck with arrows, spears and 
a sword Dawson (1998, 45-8) determined that it was considerable more resistant to 
blows than a mail-shirt. The introduction of the ‘needle’ arrow-head and the growth 
in popularity of the bow among the Barbarian peoples of Europe in the Late Roman 
period is noted by Kaczanowski (1992, 75). On the technology of mail production and 
its durability depending on the density of rings see also Williams 1980, 106-08. A dif- 
ferent point of view is presented by Bugarski (2005, 167-8, 173) who notes the better 
state of preservation of mail pieces in archaeological finds. He agrees, however, that 
lamellar armour provided especially effective protection against arrows with trilobate 
heads shot from the composite bow. On the mail-shirt's weight see Kolias (1988, 51, 
n. 109); and Rud (1983, 63) who estimates it at 12-14 kg. 

12 Similar conclusions are reached by Parani (2003, 113-14, figs. 123, 126, 128-9), 
although she interprets as mail the armour made from small scales on the following 
depictions: an 11th-C. steatite icon of St Demetrios in the Louvre, and late 12th-C. 
. frescoes with St George in the churches of St Nicolas tou Kasnitze and of the Anargy- 
roi in Kastoria, and with Theodore Teron in Nerezi. Parani (2007, 189, fig. 37) rightly 
points out the presence of mail together with a western chapel-de-fer in a representa- 
tion of St Merkourios at the Peribleptos church in Ohrid (1295). 

18 See Glory of Byzantium, no. 261 where J. Folda after H. Buchtal links an icon of 
St George with the style of the miniatures in the Arsenal Bible (c.1250—54) currently 
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The above examples are, however, all marginal, and their influence 
must have been limited since in Late Byzantine iconography, solutions 
that had evolved in earlier periods were repeated while the portrayal 
of saints dressed in mail was discontinued.“ 


Other elements of armour 


Lower body protection (pteryges and kremasmata) 

Cuirasses of all the types seen in images of the warrior saints are often 
accompanied by a type of short skirt made up of loosely hanging strips, 
which covers the groin and the tops of the legs above the knees (figs. 6, 
7b, 18, 19a-22b, 25b-c, 26-27, 29, 33-34, 39, 44a-b, 46a,c, 59-60, 67). 
This type of protection, called nzépvyes (‘fringes’, ‘feathers’), evolved in 
ancient Greece, replacing a less comfortable variety of plate protection 
(uitea, uiten). The Romans adopted pteryges and used them widely 
in all branches of the army, as is confirmed by sculptures of emperors, 
senior officers, and also Palmyrene gods and ordinary soldiers, both 
on horseback and on foot (fig. 17a-b).5 The ancient term pteryges 


in the Bibliothéque de l'Arsenal, Paris, no. 5211 (= Byzantium, no. 191; Cormack/ 
Mihalarias 1984, cf. in particular n. 1 on p. 132, where the authors incorrectly describe 
St George's breastplate as a klibanion, fig. 2); Walter 2003a, 130, fig. 58; Weitzmann 
1963, 195, fig. 19 (= Cormack/Mihalarias 1984, fig. 4), who wrongly interprets Theo- 
dore's mail-shirt as a traditional element of Byzantine military attire. A miniature in 
the Westminster Psalter, fol. 229r is reproduced e.g. by France 1999, fig. 3 (= Gamber 
1995, fig. 25, see also later examples on figs. 26, 29). Many depictions of mail-shirts in 
Western European medieval art are published by Blair 1958, figs. 5, 6, 10 (miniatures 
from the Arsenal Bible, 13-14, 23 (14th-C. English gravestones). The presence of a red 
Patriarchal cross on the obverse of the British Museum icon, a motif which appears 
also on Sinai icons, has recently led Cormack (2007, 69-81, esp. 76, figs. 41-42, 45-46) 
to link it with the workshop there and to attribute the Sinaian icon with Sts Theodore 
and George Diasorites to a specific master. 

14 The lack of depictions of mail armour in Palaiologan art is noted by Parani 
(2003, 114). 

45 See references to the mitra in EusT. IL., 1:1995, 71795, 7175-5: HgsYCHIOS, 
vol. 1, [p. 10] (GBpopitpas: AapnpoCavovcg). H. Aigner, “Mitra” in BKR, 171 and fig. 
on p. 172; Gamber 1968, figs. 8-9, 15; Gamber 1978, 276-8, 414 and figs. 288, 292; 
Zygulski 1998, 31, figs. 43, 50, 58, 60-61; Vermeule 1960, 9, figs. 1-3, 6-8. 

46 See Zygulski 1998, 94; Gamber 1968, 7. Vermeule 1960 mentions (pp. 12-13) 
two types of pteryges identified by Hagemann—an ‘Ionian’ type with long, flat, rect- 
angular ‘feathers’, and a type seen on 4th-C. funeral stelae with straps that end in 
semi-circles (for a Middle Byzantine example see here fig. 38). Examples of pteryges 
in statuary sculpture are published by Vermeule, figs. 10-13, 16-20, 22-26, 28—38, 
40-54, 57-58, 60—63, 66-67, 69; Robinson 1975, figs. 429-432; and also on reliefs, e.g. 
Robinson 1975, figs. 240, 423, 444, 456, 465, 468—470, 476—477, 501-503; Teixidor 
1979, figs. 10, 21-23, 29. 
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continued in use in Byzantium to describe felt strips that were worn 
with armour, as attested in a reference in De ceremoniis in a chapter 
attributed to Michael III on the circus factions.” 

Greek and Roman pteryges were usually depicted as a group of 
soft long, rectangular pieces of leather or textile that terminate with a 
fringe, suspended beneath a horizontal strip made of stiff, semi-circular 
plates that are often decorated (figs. 6, 18, 21a-b, 26, 27, 29, 34, 36b, 
38, 44a,b, 47, 51, 59); Byzantine pteryges seem to have appeared in two 
additional types.'* In the tenth and early eleventh centuries they nor- 
mally consisted of one to three (but occasionally more) overlapping 
layers of pointed ‘feathers’, the ends of which were cut at a 45-degree 
angle (figs. 20a,b, 22a,b, 25b,c, 29, 33, 58, 62, 67); these are related 
in shape to those worn by the Palmyrene gods Beelshamen, Malakbel 
and Aglibol on a late-first-century relief, currently in the Louvre (fig. 
17a). At a later date, the pteryges are increasingly shorter, and made 
from the same material as the breastplate (figs. 30a, 31, 48a,c). 


17 Michael mentions Green and Blue vikarioi wearing pteryges of felt (DE Cer. 
[Vocr], 2:154?" [I 71]): Bny&piot iut, 6 uev eig Bévetov, 6 68 Etepog npáowov, 
Éxovia Gonep wtead, and xevtobxAov éppoupuévo, ömoðev. See also Eust. IL., 
1:7177*5; Nicolle 1988, 2:616; and Parani (2003, 108) who believes that straps made of 
padded cloth might sometimes be reinforced with mail. 

18 The traditional Roman type of pteryges are worn by the following saints: George, 
Demetrios, Theodore Stratelates on steatite icons from the 11th and 12th C. (Kalavr- 
ezou-Maxeiner 1985, nos 6, 8, 10, 15, 21 = Bank 1966, no. 156; Glory of Byzantium, 
no. 104), St George on a 12th/13th-C. icon from Cherson, Theodore Teron on an icon 
from Patmos, and Demetrios on a mosaic from St Michael's monastery in Kiev (Glory 
of Byzantium, fig. on p. 283, nos. 76, 202 [- Milyaeva 2000, fig. 1]; Markovic 1995, 
fig. 42); as well as by warriors on the wings of the Borradaile Triptych (Goldschmidt/ 
Weitzmann 1979, vol. 2, no. 38 [2 Byzantium, no. 153]); see also Spatharakis 1981, fig. 
113; Mouriki 1985, vol. 2, figs. 59, 61, 198, 202. On a 6th-C. mosaic in the archbishop's 
chapel in Ravenna, Christ also wears such protection (see above, n. 138 on p. 98). The 
pteryges shown in the Khiudov Psalter miniatures are regarded by Schreiner (1981, 
222, fig. 11) as an archaizing element. 

15 See e.g. the depiction on triptychs and ivory panels, Goldschmidt/Weitzmann 
1979, vol. 2, nos 20, 33 (= Glory of Byzantium, no. 80); Cutler 1994, figs. 44, 106, 123 
(= Glory of Byzantium, no. 81); Bank 1966, nos 126, 131; and also in monumental 
painting (Chatzidakis 1997, figs. 47, 57), on the reliquary of St Demetrios (1059-67) 
in the Historical Museum in Moscow (Glory of Byzantium, no. 36) and on a steatite 
relief (Kalavrezou-Maxeiner 1985, no. 25). A type of pteryges made from layers of long 
straps (often cut diagonally) linked with thongs that passed through drilled holes also 
caught on in the iconography of the warrior saints in Georgia (Tschubinaschvili 1959, 
figs. 36-38, 43, 152-153, 155, 162-163, 181-183; Novello/Beridze/Dosogne 1980, figs. 
59-61). 

150 See e.g. Morehart 1958, fig. 11; Papamastorakes 1998, fig. 1, 

151 eg. on frescoes showing Demetrios and Nestor on the north wall of the church 
of St Nicholas tou Kasnitze in Kastoria (Pelekanidis/Chatzidakis 1985, figs. 12-13 on 
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A type of protection for the lower part of the torso, related to ptery- 
ges, was called xpeu&opo by Phokas (from kpeuóvvop ‘to hang’). It 
was specifically recommended for use by cataphracts; and consisted 
of a knee-length skirt, made in a similar way to arm-guards, from 
stitched layers of cotton and raw silk, reinforced with zaba.!? In view 
of the durability of silk yarn, quilted silk protection for the limbs and 
lower-body must have been especially effective against arrows, and 
would have also facilitated the removal of arrowheads from wounds 
since the fabric would enter along with the metal head." Although 


pp. 60-1); see also the further examples reproduced in Bank 1966, no. 190; and Glory 
of Byzantium, no. 111; and also the early ones, dating to the 11th C., from the Georgia 
area (Tschubinaschvili 1959, fig. 285, 287-288). Of particular interest are the lamellar 
pteryges of St George in Kurbinovo, and his corselet made apparently from tiny scales, 
see Grozdanov 2006, fig. 181. 

132 PRAECEPTA, p. 3477? [IIT 4] (= TNU [MG], p. 1149-9 [LX 4]): kpeu&oyuorco 
tov xAipoviov CéPac, xoi dnd xovkovAtov xoi Bopfoxtou nayéo eivai. The expres- 
sion jixp&v &rokpeuacuátaov is already employed by Leo (LT, 1:104139*-9 [VI 8]) in 
reference to felt saddlecloths. See also McGeer (1995, 69-70) and Schreiner (1981, 
221) who believe the term refers to a type of skirt or apron-like protector that was 
suspended from the waist and covered the knees. Cf. also Kolias (1988, 47, 54) who 
identifies the kremasma with the kabadion (a theory recently criticized by Dawson 
[1998, 38-9] who himself links kremasmata with pteryges, see his examples in n. 1 on 
p. 39); and Nicolle 1988, 2:610. Similarly, D'Amato (2005, 23-4) incorrectly equates 
textile kremasma with pteryges. 

13 See Parani (2003, 117 and nn. 70-72) citing the findings of A. Muthesius pre- 
sented at a study-day in the British Museum in April 1995. By the 10th C. there are 
numerous source references to the widespread use of cotton (Bóupat, PBaußékiov, 
BapBoxepdc, and also t&ufaE, méuBoxts which is mentioned in the Supa, 4:137? [II 
122]: from Arab. pambuk or perhaps from Lat. bombyx, ‘silk’), see PoRPH., p. 112% 
[C]; EPARCH, p. 39" [IX 1] (states that cotton, like linen, was brought to the capi- 
tal from Pontus, Kerasunt, and beyond the Strymon); Kolias 1988, n. 150 on p. 56 
(where he refers, inter alia, to a description of armament in the “Dream Book” of 
ÁCHMET, see above, n. 109); Koukoules, 2/2:22-3; and also Reiske's commentaries to 
De CER., 2:564 and McGeer’s to the PRAECEPTA, p. 61, who tackles the question of 
low-quality raw silk (koukoóAuv—see Koukoules, 2/2:24-5, n. 1, on clothing made 
from koukoulion)—incorrectly identified by Haldon as a hood (see below, n. 159, and 
after him Heath 1979, 32). Kolias (1988, 56-7) proposes that the material for mak- 
ing the kabadion (which he equates with kremasma) was obtained by mixing yarn of 
both fabrics, although he does not rule out that only silk threads were employed. It 
would seem more likely that layers of tough, smooth silk forming an outer surface 
were combined with a soft cotton padding. See also H. Hundsbichler, "Baumwolle", 
in BKR, 26. 

Known in Rome since the 3rd C. AD, silk (uétaéq ‘raw silk’; onpucóc Lat. sericum, 
"finished dyed silk cloth") was described by a writer as late as Ammianus Marcellinus 
(AMMIAN. 4/1:117-18 [23.6.67]) as originating from the fruits of an unidentified tree 
that grew in China. PROCOPIUS notes (2:5764—577” [VIII 17/1-8]) that its production 
began in Byzantium in 552/3, when the first silkworms were brought from India. By 
the 10th C. flourishing manufactories were engaged in the processing and trading 
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one might suppose that the kremasma originated by evolution from 
the short tunic worn by Roman legionaries (tunica militaris),^* its 
considerable length indicates that it should be treated as character- 
istically Byzantine. Cloth protection of various colours can be found 
on images of the military saints from provincial circles, on murals 
from Cappadocia (figs. 35-36b, 41b, 42), the Mani peninsula (fig. 
37) and Macedonia (figs. 30b,c, 43, 45b, 48b,d), as well as from the 
capital’s workshops (figs. 19a 23, 25a,d 46b, 67, 70).^5 An interesting 


of silk cloth as is evident from the detailed provisions regulating their activities, see 
EPARCH, pp. 29? [V 1], 315-38 [VI-VII]; and also Koukoules, 2/2:25-26. 

5* On the Roman army tunic see Rankov 1994, 21-3; Alföldi 1935, 63; Sander 
1963, 148-9; Gorecki 1980, 207; and Zygulski 1998, 96. For examples of legionar- 
ies in short tunics worn under the armour, which replace pteryges on Roman reliefs 
from the Imperial period see, e.g. Robinson 1975, figs. 495-497, 501; and also the 
porphyry statue of Constantius II (337-61) or Constans (337-50) in the Museum in 
Turin (brought from Egypt in c.333), portraying the emperor with pteryges covering 
only the front of the body, while the back is covered by a knee-length tunic (Vermeule 
1960, 74, fig. 77). The antique roots of the kremasma are indicated by its presence 
on a Work of such strongly archaizing character as the panels of an ivory box in the 
Victoria & Albert Museum in London (Goldschmidt/Weitzmann 1979, vol. 2, no. 4 — 
Heath 1979, fig. on pp. 34-5), and on a similar box in the Royal Scottish Museum in 
Edinburgh (Nicolle 1988, vol. 2, figs. 83a-b). 

1 The variety of colours of kremasmata (typically blue, red, yellow and green) 
confirm the process of replacement in the Roman army of the red legionary tunic (and 
from the 4th C. also white ones worn by the kandidatoi) by multi-coloured clothing, 
which was influenced by customs in barbarian foederati units (see MacMullen 1964, 
446-7; especially the example from Eusebios's Vita Constantini). On garment colours 
in Byzantium see Koukoules, 2:33-41. Heath mentions (1979, 30-1) red and blue as 
the dominant garment colours in the Byzantine army. Similar colours appear in other 
elements of warrior saints' uniform (see below, nn. 193, 232 and pp. 259-263). 

Warrior saints are shown in kremastnata in a number of Cappadocian murals: Sts 
George and Theodore on horseback in the chapels of the Snake (no. 28), St Barbara 
(no. 20), Chapel 21, and St Basil's (no. 18) in Korama, and St Niketas in St Bar- 
bara's Church in the Soandos valley (Restle 1967, vol. 2, figs. 246-247, vol. 3, fig. 436; 
and negatives at Dumbarton Oaks in Washington D.C., nos. 830A; T3-22, Acc. DO 
00—2485). Examples from the Mani include warriors in the church in Episkopi, and the 
churches of the Hagioi Strategoi and St Panteleimon in Upper Boularioi (Drandakes 
1995, fig. 21 on p. 168, fig. 8 on p. 374 and fig. 33 on p. 419, and also fig. 112, in 
colour). Also depicted in kremasmata are the saints in the churches of St Stephanos, 
St Nicholas tou Kasnitze (Sts George and Merkourios), and the Holy Anargyroi (Sts 
Nestor, Prokopios and Christopher) in Kastoria, and St Prokopios in St Panteleimon's 
church in Nerezi (Pelekanidis 1953, fig. 23, 27, 55/1; Pelekanidis/Chatzidzakis 1985, 
figs. 12-13 on pp. 60-1; Maguire 1996, fig. 10 — Cutler/Spieser 1996, fig. 240), and 
also St Demetrios on a miniature in an Evangelistarion in the Dionysiou monastery 
on Mt Athos no. 587; fol. 123r (Athos, vol. B', fig. 241). Works connected with artistic 
circle of Constantinople include an 11th/12th C. icon of Sts George, Theodore and 
Demetrios in the Hermitage (Glory of Byzantium, no. 69). See also Bank no. 130; Byz- 
antium, no. 160; Cutler 1994, figs. 44, 106, 123; Marković 1995, fig. 40; Longuet 1961, 
fig. 24; Spatharakis 1981, fig. 118. The colour of the kremasma does not always match 
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example is provided by the kremasmata of Sts George and Theodore 
on a twelfth-century steatite panel in the Historical Museum, Moscow 
(fig. 40), which are depicted with the aid of incised rectangles—doubt- 
less related in form to the neurika.^9 — 


Kabadion (and skaramangion) 

Also mentioned in the Byzantine taktika alongside pteryges and kre- 
masmata is the koáóiov, which covers the legs when used by horse- 
men, but reaches only to the knees when worn by infantrymen. The 
kabadion seems to have taken two forms: a tunic worn under armour, 
with short, split, detachable sleeves (shoulder-guards),^ or a gar- 
ment covering only the lower part of the body, suspended from the 
waist. Both forms had splits at the bottom—one at the front and two 
at the back—making it easier to mount a horse and allowing freedom 
of movement on the march."? The Sylloge speaks of the kabadion as 


the colour of the textile arm-guards, which is evidence that these two elements should 
not be interpreted as an under-tunic, as Parani does (2003, 117-18). 

55 See Kalavrezou-Maxeiner 1985, no. 28 (= Lazarev 1970, fig. on p. 59); and also 
above, p. 151. A kremasma made from textile quilted in a diamond pattern is also 
worn by St George on a 10th-C. panel from Nakuraleshi in Georgia (Tschubinaschvili 
1959, fig. 42). 

157 SYLLOGE, pp. 59-60 [XXXVIII 4, 7] (={LT, vol. B’, pp. 357-8 [XXXVIII]}): 
tovtov è uh [ie. these who have neither lorikia nor klibania] óv:ov KoPddro 
éxévocav pete Paußákns xoi KovKovAion uéypi yovávov ðávovta, [...] fj vootov 
uh óvvov kaßáðia rayótata èk Boufióieng xoi xovxovAtov, a> &voOev Épnuev:; TNU 
[MG], p. 88> [LVI 3]: tva 86 rordor xoi —kovià uéxpt x&v yovávav pðávovta, 
Zyovta, Paußékiov Kai KovKodAtov. tà 6 uavika ocv ivo dor [kovtà xoi nAo] 
téa, Éyovva eis tàç Loy oyiouoca npòç tÒ exPdAAEw exeiMev thc yeipog xoi 
ucyeo8a1. Footsoldiers who have no armour are instructed to wear kabadia of cotton 
(with an admixture of silk) that reach to the knees and have split, elbow-length sleeves 
(undoubtedly a form of shoulder guard—see below, n. 175). Cf. also Bivar 1972, 291; 
Nicolle 1988, 2:621; and Kolias 1988, 43; and also the discussion on references to the 
skaplion in Maurice's Strategikon, see above, n. 134. 

P3 Horse archers are advised to wear this type of kabadion in the PRAECEPTA, pp. 
369—389 [III 8] (= TNU [MG], p. 1167?! [LX 8]): eic 6€ tac Gávo cr0vÀv qopettecov 
oi toEóxot kaßéðia npòç tò oxénecÓo1 uépoc vi TOV inxov otv, quAGttecOo1 bE 
odtods dnd ths Cdoewms xoi kéo. It is worth noting, however, that none of the war- 
rior saints discussed below who wear a kabadion belong to a formation of archers 
(toxotes)—as is clear from their lances and shields. 

159 See the reconstructions by Dawson (1998, 41-2), who correctly notices that 
mounting would be impossible unless the garment was split in the middle, allowing it 
to part either side of the horse. It would then also help protect the horse from enemy 
blows—as is mentioned in the PRAECEPTA (see above n. 158). Darkevich (1975, 140) 
interprets the kabadion of cavalrymen on bowls from the Basilevsky collection as a 
split skaramangion. That the skirts of the kabadion had splits is suggested by the origi- 
nal meaning of the term's Persian equivalent, kaftan, ‘divided’. This problem is taken 
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woollen garment, while the Praecepta says it was made from cotton and 
raw silk. The garment was derived from a court ceremonial tunic, the 
skaramangion (ckagapdyyvov), and like it, originated from the attire 
of Persian cavalry.’ This process took place relatively late, as the term 


up again by Dawson (2002, 87, fig. VII-3; reconstruction of a kabadion, which seems 
somewhat inaccurate in view of the long sleeves); Dawson refers to a kaftan uncovered 
in an 8th- or 9th-C. grave at Moshchevaya Balka in the Caucasus, which is split at front 
and back (Riboud 1976; Jeroussalimskaja 1978; Ierusalimskaja/Borkopp 1996, 158, fig. 
23; and Kondakov 1924, 25, fig. 6). A long, white kaftan or kabadion for riding found 
at Antinodpolis, Egypt is preserved in the Byzantine Museum in Berlin, inv. no. 9965 
(D'Amato 2005, fig. on p. 14). See also Nicolle (1992, 46 and plate H1); Dawson (2007, 
22 fig. on p. 8; and 2009, 34, plate D1) and compare their reconstructions with Hal- 
don's theory (1975, 34, 36) equating the kabadion with the epilorikion, which would 
seem to be wrong, since the former was worn under armour, the latter—as the name 
itself indicates—over armour. More recently Haldon 2002, 69, 77 (and n. 18 where he 
associates the lorikion with the zaba in the 6th-C. meaning of the word). 

19 The first Greek chronicler to mention the skaramangion, that of the Persian 
commander Razates who had been captured by Heraclius, was THEOPHANES, 1:319": 
Kol tò okagaudyytv o100 tiveykav (see also the commentary 2:772). Meanwhile, the 
term is used in reference to Byzantine court dress by George the Monk, Constantine 
Porphyrogennetos and Philotheos, in detailed descriptions of the official and mili- 
tary ranks and titles that gave entitlement to the various varieties of skaramangion 
as well as the feastdays on which they were worn, and is also mentioned by George 
Kedrenos—see THEOPH. CONT., pp. 827° [22], 832% [30]; De Cer. [Voer], 1:4”, 
255, 77*, 9255, 1015 *, 106°, 11657, 118%, 1325715, 1372, 1472-5, 1499, 15516, 1585, 164*, 
1722-4, 1755-1792, and 2:15, 762, 787-17, 834, 84? [T 1, 10, 17-19, 22, 26-32, 37-38, 
55, 58]; DE Cer. 1:438”, 441°, 442! [I 96-97], 518%, 51919 16, 52110-52215, 525%, 526, 
53213, 5395, 54265, 5451, 549%, 55157, 557715, 559%, 560, 561%, 562”, 563%, 564”, 
571° 4, 5722, 5759-578", 5805, 5853, 5931», 5997519, 608^ 4, 63515, 66115-662?!, 669 *, 
74121, 7453, 74623, 750", 7531-15, 7544, 759°, 760", 762* 7, 762”, 764°, 765°-767", 
770° 7, 7725, 7807, 78214 [II 1-3, 6, 8-16, 19, 38, 44-5 and 52] (= OIKONOMIDES, 
pp. 1675, 175, 173°, 179%, 1839 2, 1853, 1918, 193, 1951475, 197465, 1991231, 2031, 
20725, 209!!, 221418, 223575); Ponz., pp. 10875, 1427? [C]; KEDRENOS, 1:731/5. See 
the detailed discussion of these and later sources and also the earlier critical litera- 
ture on the subject given by: Phourikes (1923, 444-63; esp. p. 449, where he refers 
to a quotation from the ‘Dream Book’ of AcHMET, pp. 1145-115! [156] stating that 
the kabadion and silk skaramangion were identical); Kondakov 1924, 11-17, and esp. 
18-24 and figs. 1-5 (where he tackles the issue of the garment's origins from the Per- 
sian kaftan), 33-8; and Cumont (1925, passim), who broadens his observations with 
examples of Sasanian graffiti from Dura-Europos (see esp. figs. 3-4 with depictions 
of horse archers in short tunics with tight sleeves). Dawson (2003, 98-107) criticizes 
Kondakov's work and reconstructs the skaramangion as an everyday garment with 
very long sleeves used for horse riding, although he provides insufficient evidence 
for the long sleeves (he identifies the garment with the tunica talaris manicata). For 
synthetic works on the skaramangion see N.P. Sevéenko, “Skaramangion” in ODB, 
3:1908; K. Wessel, “Insignien” in RbK, 3:420—2; Piltz 1997, 43, 45 and fig. 11 (where 
she identifies as a skaramangion the garment of Nikephoros III Botaneiates on a donor 
miniature in an MS of the Homilies of John Chrysostom (Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, 
Ms Coislin 79, fol. 2v; see also Byzance, no. 271)—note that the emperor's skara- 
mangion also has a split at the bottom). The literature on the subject is quoted most 
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kabadion appears in Greek sources in the context of Byzantine costume 
only in the tenth century,’ and there appear to be no depictions of it 
in pre-Iconoclastic art. The kabadion’s introduction into the warrior- 
saint iconography was therefore the effect of artists updating items of 
the saints’ attire from models known to them from everyday life. 
Among the earliest warrior-saint depictions of the kabadion is a 
mural dating to the first quarter of the eleventh century in the rock- 
cut church of St Barbara in the Soandos valley (Soganli Dere) showing 
St George on horseback spearing a dragon (fig. 41a).'? The custom 
of representing saints in the long ‘cavalry’ kabadion was adopted 


extensively by Haldon in his commentary to PoRPH., pp. 216-17; see also Fauro 1995, 
491. Meanwhile, Parani (2003, 118) sees the origins of long undergarments with split 
skirts (which she does not identify with the kabadion) in ceremonial attire. At the 
same time she disagrees with the kabadion’s identification with the split-skirted kaftan 
(qaba) and the skaramangion, indicating that the name merely reflected the garment's 
eastern origins (p. 60-1 and n. 38, with exhaustive discussion of the sources and 
literature). 

Hesycuios (vol. 2 [p. 405]) calls the kabadion the military chiton of the Persians 
(though he calls by its Hellenistic form, kandys, see Gamber 1978, 201-2, 408, fig. 204): 
x&vOvc: xvtàv IIepoixóc, Sv éuxoprobvtat oi otpat1@ta1. Ao Oogo the SUDA, 3:2514 5 
[304]: Kevduc: xwv Ilepowóg. &xoóócovteg È xov kévõvv xoi tag dvaEvptbacs 
eEedxboovtes xoi tov niov ÓoeAóviec. Meanwhile, De Cer., 1:7491136, 7727-7 [IT 
52] (= OrkoNoMipzs, pp. 1787-1791, 209%) states that the kabadion is a garment 
worn by barbarians (Turks, Khazars, Arabs and Franks) in imperial service: év 6 
toig Ekatépwv Uepav dxovDiroiwg Set dus kahetv BuoiArkods kvOpanoug gvixobs 
nÓviac, olov Dapycvouc, Xaápovc, ‘Ayaprvods, ®páyyovç xoi Sor ts Bocukfic 
¿E adtav d&xoAabover tov poy@v npounÜsiog: slodysew Se adtods Önavtaç xoi 
eSccyew petà tò £vixóv (010v oyna, oivovel tò nap’ adtov &mAgyóuevov KaBcdtov. 
[...] otov Todpxor, XaCdperc xoi Aowol, tov &pilióv vd’. éri Se tig tiac tpanéčne 
ovyKaAotvia1 oi Sabexa yertovidpyat, oi 0^ éxoxta1 xoi oi 000 npaotokayxeAAÓpiot 
100 Énópyov. eiokyovtar 68 net tõv oixeiov KaLLLotwv xoi uóvov, oi 62 £Ovixoi uetà 
tv adtav KaBodtav. See also De CER., 2:529. On the Persian origins of the kabadion 
see Kolias 1988, 55; and 1993a, 41; Dawson (1998, 40) points out the Arab etymology 
of the word from qabá—a garment that opens at the front. 

For the Late Byzantine skaranikion (a type of headgear) mistakenly identified as 
the skaramangion and on the kabadion as a court garment see Piltz 1989, 75-8; and 
Phourikes 1923, 464-74. 

161 The term x&vóvc, which according to Dawson (1998, 40) is the Hellenized 
equivalent of kabadion, in Classical Greek refers usually to the attire of Persian troops; 
a mention by Xenophon is cited by Belyaev (1929, n.56); see also above, n. 160. 

162 Walter (1995, 322) considers this to be the oldest depiction of George fight- 
ing the dragon, and that the legend goes back no further than the 11th C. However, 
Privalova (1963, 182) on the basis of fragmentary inscriptions preserved on Georgian 
stelae from the province of Kvemo Kartli believes that the subject may have been 
known earlier. On the legend preserved in an 11th-C. codex in the Library of the 
Patriarchate in Jerusalem (Cod. 2), its Georgian origins and its later spread in Byzan- 
tium see Walter 2003a, 131, 140-2. 
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only at the turn of the eleventh and twelfth centuries (figs. 28, 39).19 
The garment is commonplace on murals by the second half of the 
twelfth century—for example in the northern Greek churches of 
St Panteleimon in Nerezi and of the Anargyroi in Kastoria (figs. 30a, 
30f, 45a,b, 48a). Especially noteworthy are the kabadia of Theodore 
Teron and Demetrios at Nerezi which have a distinct split down the 
centre, and also the blue one worn by George, over which he wears a 
green kremasma (fig. 45a). George's garment is pulled up and tucked 
under his belt suggesting that the saint (although shown on foot) is a 
cavalryman who has pulled up the garment to make it easier to mount 
his steed./ In the church of the Saviour in Megara, an equestrian St 
George slaying the dragon is depicted in a long kabadion, pulled up at 
the front, over which he wears a single layer of pteryges.'^? 

The short kabadion of the infantry, which is similar in form to the 
kremasma (differing in practice only in the shallow split at the front), 
is worn by Sts Theodore Teron and Nestor on frescoes in the church of 
St Nicholas tou Kasnitze in Kastoria (fig. 48c), and also by Sts George 
and Demetrios on miniatures linked with the Cypriot milieu in a 


163 eg. on an 11th/12th-C. gilded steatite icon with Sts George and Demetrios in 
the Cherson Museum, Sevastopol (each wears the kremasma over a kabadion), and 
on a late-11th/early-12th C. icon in the Hermitage with Sts Demetrios, Theodore and 
Philip the Apostle (Bank nos. 157, 227-8); in addition on a fresco with St Merkourios 
in one of Constantinople's churches (currently Odalar mosque), see above, n. 28. See 
also the reconstruction of a long kabadion in BKR, fig. on p. 139; also Nicolle (1988, 
2:626), who speculates that the kabadion may have been the prototype for the French 
arming-garment the gambais, gambeson in the 11th C., known in England in the late 
12th C. as wambais, wambasia, and in German as Wams; see also Gamber 1995, 20. 

164 See Pelekanidis 1953, fig. 21; Pelekanidis/Chatzidakis 1985, figs. 10, 12 on pp. 
32-3. An especially interesting example of a ‘double’ kabadion—a short, patterned 
one worn over a long crimson one with decorative embroidered border at the bottom, 
characteristic for the skaramangion (see e.g. PonPH., p. 108° [C]), can be observed 
on an image of St Demetrios; the same arrangement can be observed on a 13th-C. 
Sinaian icon of St George (Maguire 1996, fig. 163; see also St George mounting a horse 
on fig. 21 on p. 41); Maguire 1996, figs. 10-11. See also St Demetrios on a fresco in the 
monastery of Vrondamos on the Peloponnese (Drandakes 1988, fig. 85). 

16 The splits in the skirt visible on the frescoes in Nerezi and Kastoria are thought 
by Parani (2003, 118) to be characteristic of cavalryman's attire though she does not 
recognize the garment as a kabadion, erroneously interpreting it as an epilorikion 
worn for unknown reasons under armour. 

In certain circumstances Byzantine cavalry units served dismounted, as for example 
during the pursuit of the Arabs after their defeat at Adana in 964 by John Tzimiskes, 
then a magistros (army commander), see SkvLrrzEs, pp. 2677-2689 [10]; ZONARAS, 
3:501??* [XVI 24/26-27]. 

16 See Skawran 1982 fig. 335. 
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manuscript of the Homilies of John Chrysostomos (Oxford, Magdalen 
College gr. 3, fols. 166r, 209v).1€ 

Like the kremasma, the kabadion was depicted in various colours, 
usually blue and red. The links of the kabadion with the skaramangion 
may also have certain significance in explaining these colours, since 
De ceremoniis mentions sea-green and 'green-red' among the various 
colours of the skaramangion reserved for archontes in command of a 
military unit (arithmos).'** 

A kabadion of tunic form could also be worn independently without 
a lorikion or klibanion, as will be discussed later.” 


Shoulder-guards and sleeves (manikia) 

Protection for the shoulders made in a similar way to pteryges had 
origins that reached back to ancient Greece and Rome, as is evident 
from the iconography."" In the depictions of military saints shoulder- 
guards appear in various forms, and are made up of between one and 
three overlapping rows of 'feathers' (figs. 8, 18-22b, 24-29, 33-34, 
38, 42, 45b-47, 51, 58, 62, 67, 70, 73). It is quite possible that the 


17 See Pelekanidis/Chatzidakis 1985, fig. 13 on p. 61 (= Walter 2003a, fig. 4); Vel- 
mans 1974, fig. 22; Hutter 1999, fig. 20. 

18 De Cer. pp. 5777-5785 [II 15]. On these and other colours of skaramangia in 
Porphyrogennetos's text see also Phourikes 1923, 450. 

19 See below, p. 137. 

10 See Zygulski 1998, 94; and also shoulder-guards on the statue of Augustus 
from the Prima Porta, currently in the Louvre (Robinson 1975, 149, 152, fig. 433), 
although Robinson's examples (figs. 450-451, 456, 461, 467, 495—496) suggest that in 
the Roman period for armour types other than the muscled cuirass shoulder-guards 
in the form of shoulder flaps that only occasionally terminated in ‘feathers’ were more 
popular. The Tetrarchs (Diocletian, Galerius, Maximian and Constantine the Great) 
are depicted in shoulder-guards with three rows of ‘feathers’ on a porphyry sculpture 
of c.293-305 currently walled into the south-western corner of the Basilica of San 
Marco in Venice (e.g. Rankov 1994, fig. on p. 60). 

7. A single row of feathers appears on St Prokopios’s shoulder-guards in the 
Menologion of 1056, Par. gr. 580, fol. 2v (Spatharakis 1981, fig. 118), and on the saints 
on the Harbaville and Borradaile triptychs as well the triptychs kept in the Vatican 
Museum and the Hermitage, (Goldschmidt/Weitzmann 1979, vol. 2, nos. 32, 33, 38 
[= Byzantium, no. 153; Glory of Byzantium, nos. 79, 80]; Bank 1966, nos. 126, 130- 
131); see also the shoulder-guards with single long ‘feathers’ on the steatite icons pub- 
lished by Kalavrezou-Maxeiner 1985, nos. 6, 15, 21, 23, 24a (= Bank 1966, nos. 155, 
156). Shoulder-guards with two rows of feathers can be seen on a painting of the 
Forty Martyrs in the Great Pigeon House in Cavusin, as well as on frescoes with Sts 
Theodore and Nestor in the church of the Kosmosoteira in Bera (Restle 1967, vol. 3, 
fig. 310 [= Nicolle 1988, 1:35-6, vol. 2, fig. 79a]; Sinos 1985, figs. 123-124), and also 
on an ivory panel showing Theodore and Demetrios in the the Museo Archeologico in 
Venice (Cutler 1994, fig. 44, 106, 123). Shoulder-guards with three layers of ‘feathers’ 
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Byzantines had no specific name for this piece of body armour. Kolias 
and after him Nicolle, despite certain etymological doubts, consider 
that shoulder protectors were known by the term pàg, which appears 
in the Sylloge and in Leo VI's Taktika. It is more likely, however, that 
mela, meaning ‘apple’, and also ‘sphere’ or ‘ball’, indicates that Leo 
was thinking only about the upper part or ‘cop’ of the shoulder-guard 
rather than the whole of it, and the term merely designated its spheri- 
cal shape (figs. 48a,c, 67).? 

Such spherical defences at the top of the upper arm are worn by 
warrior saints on Sicilian mosaics in the cathedral in Cefalà (Theodore 
and Demetrios) and the Cappella Palatina in Palermo (Merkourios), 
a mosaic with St Demetrios in Hosios Loukas and frescoes depicting 
Demetrios in Thracian Bera (modern Pherrai); a steatite icon with St 
Theodore Stratelates, showing a mela that appears to be made from 
neurika; and also a miniature depicting St Arethas in the Menologion 
of 1056, Vind. Hist. gr. 6, fol. 3y.!? 

Detailed written references that would allow the appearance of 
shoulder-guards to be reconstructed are lacking. When describing the 
sequence in which a soldier should put on his equipment, the Peri 
strategias instructs him to don his shoulder pieces last, as it would 
make the putting on of the other elements more difficult."* This ref- 
erence, along with a section in the Sylloge tacticorum expanded by 


are worn e.g. by St Demetrios on a panel in the Metropolitan Museum, New York; 
St George on a steatite icon in the Athonite Vatopedi monastery; and a group of 
saints on the south wall of the church of the Hagioi Strategoi in Upper Boularioi on 
the Mani (Cutler 1994, fig. 126 [= Glory of Byzantium, no. 81]; Kalavrezou-Maxeiner 
1985, nos. 8, 25; Drandakes 1995, fig. 33 on p. 419). 

1? See Kolias (1988, 41-2, esp n. 44), who considers that ufjXo may refer to the 
cheek-pieces of a helmet, but concludes that the word designates leather straps 
on the basis of a reference in the Supa (3:3847 [916] pa novia tò xexpémoóa. 
60ev xoi nàca DBópooa pnAwth KaAzita1; see also Hxsycuios, vol. 2 [3:103] [M. 
1184] who's definition for uña could also mean leather straps). Nicolle's opin- 
ion (1988, 2:610) is based on Kolias's earlier doctoral dissertation (see above, 
n. 59 on p. 15). See Strat. [I 2]; LT [VI 25]; and miniatures in the Madrid Skylitzes. 

173 Borsook 1990, figs. 9, 36; Skawran 1982, fig. 178; Kalavrezou-Maxeiner 1985, no. 
6 (= Glory of Byzantium, no. 104); Spatharakis 1981, fig. 116; see also Joshua’s armour 
on the Joshua Roll, Vat. palat. gr. 431, sheets III, VII, X-XI (Lowden 1992, figs. 146, 
160, 172); and also examples in the Madrid Skylitzes, especially those by Master I on 
fols. 13v, 16r, 34r-v, 35v-36v, 38r, 58v, 213v (Tsamakda 2002, figs. 11, 19, 68-69, 
72—76, 80, 141, 505). According to Parani (2003, 109) this type of protection, without 
pteryges, is rarely seen in the iconograp hy. 

7* PERI STRATEGIAS, P- 867- [28]: TOÒG ôt åporévvvoðor npÕTOV Lev tTOÒÙG nóðagç, 
Elta. THs xvfiiag, eito. wos umpoóc, gita tov Gópoxo., eita thy meprKeqohaioy, Koi per’ 
adbtiv ĝeto tiv te pouqaiav cai tò tóčov xai thy papétpav Kal teAevtaiov tods 
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Nikephoros Phokas which states that the sleeves of footsoldiers’ kaba- 
dia should be secured by small loops (or buckles) to buttons at the 
back of the upper arm,"^ is evidence that the shoulder guards were 
buttoned to the corselet."5 These references and the accompanying 
instruction that the sleeves (uovixvi—Lat. manica, ‘sleeve covering the 
arm from elbow upwards")? must be short and wide with splits to the 
shoulders so that the soldiers could easily put their arms through them 
and have freedom of action in combat—indicate that the term manikia 
referred both to sleeves and to shoulder-guards that were independent 
of the corselet."* In the Escorial redaction of the Digenes Akritas epic 
the eponymous hero states that at the sight of his fiancée he shook his 
manikia.'” This suggests that the manikia hung loosely on the shoul- 
der, just as they appear in depictions of the military saints.’ 


Beaxiovas. 1 5’ aitia cfi torabtns taEews dote undév gunddiov £x tev npoAoBóvcov 
ovpPaiverv th «Ov Sevtépav OnA«v nepipoAfj. 

75 SYLLOGE, p. 59 [XXXVIII 4] (= (LT, vol. B’, p. 356 [XXXVIII]}): tà pavikia 
Expl x&v &yxdávov Ëyovta oyiyaté ce repi ths dAEvog xpóc tò £xeiÜev éxBÓAAew tàs 
xelpac: xpoetoOa Sé tà uavikia 01x xopmonAÓkov xàv iov OnoÜev.; PRAECEPTA, 
p. 12197? [T 3] (= TNU [MG], p. 887-5 [LVI 3]: tù 88 pavia otv etvor Kovté xoi 
TAATÉQ, Éyovvo eig và poy&Aoc oyiouata rpóc tò Padiog du0d Kal EükÓAGg thc 
adtav xetpoc exBóAXetw kai uóxecOon. tà 58 pavikia adtav OnicÜev eic toù duovs 
nó xouxoOnAvoxtov xpoeicOo. 

16 McGeer (1995, 216) thinks that only certain parts of armour were taken off 
during the march (which contradicts references to wagons and leather travelling bags 
employed for transporting armour, see below, n. 25 on p. 385), or—as seems more 
likely—that by removing part of the armour depending on the situation, the forma- 
tion's character could be changed from heavy to light. The fastening of shoulder guards 
and lower body protection to the jawshan also became popular in the Arab world, as 
is evident from the Mameluke manual Nihayat al-Su'l wa’l-Umniyyah fi Ta‘alim A*mal 
al-Furüsiyyah (‘The Complete Instruction in the Practices of the Military Art’). The 
work is attributed to Muhammad Ibn ‘Isa al-Hanafi al-Aqsara’l, who died in Damas- 
cus in 1348, but its author states that his sources included Najm al-Din al-Ramma 
al-Ahdab, who died in 1294 (Nicolle 1994, 82-3; and 2002, 195-6). 

77 See Lypos, p. 3077-5 [I 7/17]: xepuepióog Éyovteg (uovixac obticg Exeivot 
Aéyovciv); among garments handed over to the Church of the Saviour, DE CER. 
(p. 641° [II 41]) mentions twelve pairs of short sleeves (xovtounvixin) of gold bro- 
cade, probably constituting a set with 12 loroi, which suggests they were also buttoned 
on. On the origins of the loros (derived from the Roman consular toga, the trabei 
triumphalis) and its form, see Rudt de Collenberg 1970, 263-77; and N.P. Sevéenko, 
"Loros", ODB, 2:1251-2. 

18 See Kolias 1988, 55-6; T. Kolias, “Manikion”, BKR, 163-4, with reconstructions; 
McGeer 1995, 185; cf. also Schreiner 1981, 221-2, who equates manikia with the upper 
part of the manikellia. A good example of a sleeved breastplate is visible on a steatite 
icon of St Demetrios reproduced by Kalavrezou-Maxeiner 1985, no. 10. 

7? Dic. AKR, p. 328": xoà éyvoo tà uavikia Low xoi npóc aòthv dróyo. 

19 See above, n. 171. 
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The junction of the shoulder guards and breastplate is often depicted 
as a narrow band, occasionally adorned with pearling, as on a mosaic 
with St Theodore Teron in the katholikon of Hosias Loukas monas- 
tery in Phokis (fig. 25a); alternatively the edge of the breastplate is 
decorated with a running palmette motif where it joins the shoulder- 
guards and groin defences—as on Theodore Stratelates on a fresco in 
the northwest chapel of the same church (fig. 25c).?! In some cases 
both motifs are combined.!? Occasionally, as with Sts Demetrios and 
Theodore Stratelates on a late eleventh/early twelfth-century icon in 
the Hermitage (fig. 39) the edges of both armour components are 
depicted as slightly parted, forming a lens-shaped gap between them.!5* 
As a rule details of the attachments linking the manikia and kremas- 
mata with the breastplate are not shown. An exceptional, though late 
(beginning of the fourteenth century) depiction— confirming the tes- 
timony of the military manuals, is an image of St Demetrios on the 
north wall of the church of John Chrysostom in Geraki.!** Here one 
can discern pairs of straps with buckles, linking the pteryges and mani- 
kia to the body armour. A possible alternative method of fastening 


181 See Chatzidakis 1997, figs. 48, 57. Pearl-adorned belts also appear, e.g. on murals 
in the Great Pigeon House in Çavuşin and on a fresco with St Theodore Stratelates in 
the church of the Anargyroi in Kastoria (Restle 1967, vol. 3, fig. 310 [= Nicolle 1988, 
1:35-6, and vol. 2, fig. 79a]; Pelekanidis 1953, fig. 21); meanwhile the palmette edg- 
ing to the breastplate is seen, for example on St Orestes, on a fresco from Episkopi in 
Eurytania; on St George on a 12th-13th-C. enamel reliquary/enkolpion of St Dem- 
etrios; and St Theodore on a panel from Bathys Ryax (Glory of Byzantium, nos. 17, 116 
= Byzantium, no. 200; Bank 1966, no. 190). Cf. Górecki's false interpretation (1980, 
212-13) of the banded straps in Roman armour linking the shoulder guards with the 
breastplate that appear on the earlier Nubian murals in Faras, and which he interprets 
as a cruciform shape. 

12 See e.g. depictions of military saints in the Church of the Kosmosoteira in Bera 
(Pherrai); and of St Demetrios in the churches of the Holy Anargyroi and St Nicholas 
tou Kasnitze in Kastoria (Sinos 1985, figs. 123-124; Pelekanidis/Chatzidakis 1985, fig. 
19 on p. 37, 12-13 on pp. 60-61). 

18 See Bank 1966, nos. 227-228, 229; and also St Merkourios on a mosaic in the 
Cappella Palatina, Palermo (Borsook 1990, fig. 36). C£. Dawson (2002, 89) and Parani 
(2003, 105—6, 108), who interpret these forms as artistic invention and regard them 
as fantastical creations that do not reflect reality or merely repeat antique models. 
To the contrary I would assert that the artists were marking in this way the actual 
junctions of the hemispherical shoulder-guards and groin defences with the equally 
concave breastplate. 

184 See Moutsopoulos/Demetrokalles 1981, fig. 48 (colour fig. 11). Note that the 
frescoes in the church of John Chrysostom, which belong to the local provincial school 
typical of the other murals in Geraki, are characterized by archaism both stylistically 
and iconographically, and although painted in the 14th C. continue the line of devel- 
opment of Peloponnesian art of the Crusading era. 
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the shoulder guards is depicted on a fresco with St Orestes in the 
mid-eleventh-century Cappadocian Karanlık church in Korama. The 
guards are made from scales, which distinguishes them clearly from 
the lamellar corselet, and are held in place by an armband with a 
buckle fastened to its upper edge.'** 

In Byzantium the protective role fulfilled by shoulder guards and 
pteryges or kremasmata was occasionally replaced by full armour 
(Ocpaxes tée). In the iconography of warrior saints this appears 
in the form of a long corselet that covers the groin and has elbow- 
length sleeves (figs. 30a-c,e, 45a, 48b,d, 63). There appear to be no 
depictions of military saints in the type of infantry armour that reached 
down to the feet, as was apparently known since the sixth century and 
is mentioned by Agathias.'** 


Lower tunic (himation, peristethidia) 

Tunics worn under the armour, white for soldiers and red for officers, 
were common in the Roman army, as is confirmed in the sources, 
archaeological, iconographical and also literary, where the term used 


"5 Parani (2003, 109) interprets this item as an officer's badge of rank or prow- 
ess, pointing to a description of the emperor Theophilos's triumph in 831, when he 
received golden armbands or bracelets (Bpay16Ao1) from the people of Constantinople 
(PorPH., p. 150557 [C]). 

186 See SYLLOGE, p. 61 [XXXIX 1], where in a description of the mail armour of 
kataphraktoi it is stated that it reached the nape of the neck and was pulled up with the 
aid of thongs and rings. See also Kolias (1988, 42-3) who believes that cavalry armour 
may have been longer than that of the infantry, since it did not interfere with their 
movement, and could also be rolled up with the aid of rings sewn onto it. 

17 Parani (2003, 108) points out the dominant custom in Byzantine iconography 
of depicting soldiers in short, hip-length breastplates with detachable defences for the 
shoulders and groin. Body armour in the form of a long tunic with sleeves is shown 
for example on: the steatite icon of St Demetrios in the Louvre (Kalavrezou-Maxeiner 
1985, no. 11); frescoes depicting Sts George, Demetrios and Nestor in Nerezi; Merk- : 
ourios and George in the Church of St Nicholas, as well as George, Prokopios and 
Christopher in the Church of the Anargyroi in Kastoria (Pelekanidis 1953, fig. 23; 
Pelekanidis/Chatzidakis 1985, fig, 12 on p. 33, 12-13 on pp. 60-1). A ‘full’ armour is 
also worn by George on 11th-C. silver icons from Djumati and Djahunar in Georgia 
(Tschubinaschvili 1959, figs. 151, 188). 

“8 AGATHIAS, p. 80" [II 8]: Oópoxec modtperc. See also Müller 1912, 122. Long 
cavalry armour is mentioned in Al-Mutanabbi's poem eulogising the campaign of 965 
(see the translation by V AsiLIEv, 2/2:347“); and is worn by a horseman on a miniature 
depicting the siege of Mopsuestia by Nikephoros Phokas on fol. 151v of the Madrid 
Skylitzes (Tsamakda 2002, fig. 382). A knee-length Roman lorica hamata is depicted, 
for example, on a relief thought to be from the Arch of Diocletian, currently in the 
Museo Vaticano Chiaramonti (Southern/Dixon 1996, fig. 18). 
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to describe such garments is thoracomachus.'? In Byzantium a clear 
recommendation to wearing clothing under armour appears uniquely 
in the sixth-century treatise Peri strategias. This text also states that 
the garment should be at least one finger thick; both to protect 
from chafing by the body armour (either metal or of thicker textile), 
and to provide additional protection from enemy blows.” The loose- 
fitting knee-length himation, which was sewn from linen, goat hair or 
coarse wool on the Avar model is also mentioned by Maurice in his 
Strategikon, and his recommendation is cited by Leo VI? The lack 
of later source references to protective garments worn under armour 
need not be evidence of their disappearance, and might rather be 
treated as an argumentum ex silentio attesting their universal employ- 
ment. Also among the depictions of warrior saints we find the garment 


18 On the woollen thoracomachus, which was sometimes worn under an additional 
layer see Southern/Dixon 1996, 123; also see above, n. 154; Robinson 1975, 16; and 
Coulston 2002, 8 and n. 26. Bugarski (2005, 172) confuses it with the lining under 
scale armour. 

7?" About 1.95 cm, according to the Byzantine system of measurement (Schilbach 
1970, 16-19; 1982, 437, 445—45? [I 1-2]). 

191 PERI STRATEGIAS, pp. 547-7, 549-569 [16]: det yàp obcà éni ketoDon odk èri 
yltavioxav, 5 «vec roroot tò Bápoc tov SxAwv gebyovtec, KAN’ &xi ipavicv oox 
EXattov SaxtdAov tò ndiyoc £xóvvav, tò pèv iva wh Avni mpoowobovte: tfi okaànpótti 
GAN’ EPAPLOTTIOL TH OHWATL KAAGG émikeipeva, tò 5é va uh Padiac Grtnto1 vàv 
oupKav cà tév &yOpàv BEAN GAN’ éunodiCorto, todto uév, Gc sipntar, Sià tóv otónpov 
xoi tò oyua kal thv Aeiótrco, cotto 5é koi Sie thv npóc tiv odpKE tod o1fipou 
andotaow. [...] óc Gv 08 uh Avni tadto tò capo. tH oKANpdtHT, broKeicPmonv Koi 
adtoig wegiotndiéia, Kaldnep éxi tov o1Snpav Bopoxiov Kai tõv &AA@v &Aéyouev. 
agednoer yàp Kdivtad00 tH naxótnti xoxo, od pgõias tv Bev Srepyoutvav fj od 
opddpa PBavdvtav tò Báðoç tod cdHpatos. See also Haldon 1975, 19; D'Amato 2005, 
23; in turn Kolias (1988, 50-1) considers that this is the only source that refers to gar- 
ments worn under armour On the himation in general see Koukoules, 2/2:20. 

12 STRAT., p. 80° [I 7]: Xpħ tò ipatia cbdtiv nàatéa eivor Kol téAewx, Kate TO 
oyua càv '"AB&poev kekoupéva, tovtéot: Gootópi, eite Awe eiow eite oye. eite 
poca, £9’ à KoPoAMKevdvtay adtav okéneoðor 61 orbtüv và yovata xoi eboyfiioug 
adtods paiveobar. See also STRAT., p. 418"? [XIIB 1]: site doueAavara Éxovct Koved, 
uéypi tàv yovetav odtav Set gopetv atos. Although in the last case the use of the 
word &pueAoox—from Lat. armelausia meaning military cloak, may suggest that 
the author was thinking about an overgarment—see Miháescu 1968, 484-5 (includ- 
ing a passage by Isidore of Seville correcting the form armilausa to a hypothetical 
original: armiclausa); E. Vavra, "Armelausa" in BKR, 15 (who equates the term with 
‘surcoat’); and below, n. 544. With small changes these passages are cited by Leo VI 
(LT, 1:1067- [VT 12], 1190-2 [VI 26]), mentioning both loose-fitting, short, knee- 
length cavalry himatia sewn from linen or wool, as well as infantry himatia, which 
may suggest that Maurice in the second passage is also referring to an undergarment. 
On the short tunics of light troops, which did not cover the feet but reached only to 
the knees, see also (LT, vol. B’, p. 358 [XXXVIII]]: "Iu&tux 8é orócotc uh zoðńpn, 6x 
u£xpt yovatav gota qÜcvovto. 
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known as the zepiot9td10, the hem of which emerges from under the 
kremasmata or the pteryges, and reaches to the knees. Such tunics are 
usually shown in shades of white, doubtless reflecting the colour of the 
(linen?) cloth from which they were made (figs. 25a-b, 35a, 36a-b, 38), 
and sometimes also in various shades of blue (figs. 25c, 27, 31, 44a-b, 
46a,c, 56, 68) and red (figs. 6a, 26, 29, 30a, 70, 96).!%° 


Shoulder pennants (phlamuliskia) 

Leo VI in his Taktika twice refers to small pennants attached at the 
shoulders on the back of the zaba, and serving to decorate it. According 
to Kolias these items also acted as a distinguishing mark of the various 
units, and even as symbols of rank.’ This element does not, however, 
turn up in the iconography of warrior saints, perhaps because of the 
frontal pose in which the saints are usually depicted. The single, rather 
unusual, depiction of what appear to be phlamuliskia in art is on the 
image of a warrior, occasionally said to be Digenes Akritas, hunting 
a serpent with a hawk, on a twelfth/thirteenth-century ceramic dish 
in the Agora Museum, Athens (fig. 57). The artist, who was working 


13 A white lower tunic is worn for example by Sts George, Demetrios and Nestor 
on mosaics in the Sicilian cathedral of Cefalù (Borsook 1990, fig. 9), as well as by 
Sts Merkourios and Theodore Teron on a mosaic from Hosios Loukas (Chatzidakis 
1997, figs. 47-48), and St Orestes on a fresco of c.1200 in Episkopi, Eurytania (Glory 
of Byzantium, no. 17); see also the donor miniature on fol. 8r of the Adrianople Gos- 
pels of AD 1007 in the San Lazzaro monastery library, Venice, no. 887/116 (Glory of 
Byzantium, no. 239 — Nersessian 2001, no. 110) where the donor, John, appears in a 
dark-red kabadion with a split in the skirt and a lighter lower tunic. Blue tunics are 
worn for example by: St Theodore Stratelates in Hosios Loukas (Chatzidakis 1997, fig. 
57); Sts Theodore and Orestes on a mosaic adorning the vault of the narthex of the 
katholikon of Nea Mone on Chios (Mouriki 1985, vol. 2, figs. 59, 61); St George in a 
wooden relief icon (probably mid-13th C.) in the Byzantine Museum in Athens; and 
again on a similar icon from Cherson; and also St George on an icon from a Crusader 
workshop (Potamianou 1998, fig. 5; Glory of Byzantium, nos. 202, 261). St Theodore 
is often depicted in a red tunic, e.g.: on a panel from Bathys Ryax (Bank 1966, no. 
190); on an icon in the Hermitage, Saint Petersburg; on an icon from the treasury of 
St John's monastery on Patmos; and on a Constantinopolitan enkolpion in the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art (while George, who accompanies him, wears a dark-blue tunic); 
see also St Demetrios on a mosaic from the monastery of St Michael in Kiev (although 
the gold border on its lower edge may suggest this is a kremasma or kabadion worn 
under pteryges) (Glory of Byzantium, nos. 69, 76, 111 and fig. on p. 283). An excep- 
tional example of a lower tunic in white with dark blue and red vertical stripes is worn 
by St Demetrios in the church of the Anargyroi in Kastoria (Pelekanidis/Chatzidakis 
1985, figs. 11-12 on pp. 32-3). Lower tunics on Late Byzantine representations of 
military saints in Bulgaria are also identified by Manova 1969, 222. 

94 DT, 1:10223981, 117125 [VT 3, 25]. C£ T. Kolias, "Phlamuliskion" in BKR, 196; 
and Kolias (1988, 68-9), who links the item's origins with Persia. 
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within the conventions of vernacular art, perhaps wishing to depict a 
number of elements of armour that he recognized, has shown elab- 
orate tufts emerging from the warrior’s shoulders; each of these is 
apparently made from several layers of feathers or fringes.!* 


Epilorikion (epanoklibanion, epithorakion) 

As with the phlamuliskia it is difficult to find representations of the 
epilorikion in images of warrior saints. According to the recommen- 
dations of the military manuals it was a cotton or silk garment with 
openings at the armpits, and was worn over the klibanion.?5 Its pur- 
pose was to reinforce the corselet and to mask it during ambushes. The 
treatise De Velitatione, which is attributed to Nikephoros II Phokas, 
advises against wearing a white epanoklibanion (undoubtedly the 
equivalent of the epilorikion), since it made it easier for enemies to 
spot a soldier dressed in the garment.'? 

Epilorikia of varied colours, richly adorned with embroidery and 
pearls, also served as imperial ceremonial attire. In accounts of the 
triumphal entries of the emperors Basil I and Theophilos, Constantine 
Porphyrogennetos describes Basil's epilorikion as sewn with pearls both 
centrally in the shape of the cross, as well as on the borders, while that 
of Theophilos he calls 'rose-cluster'.'?? The worn-out, yellowed epitho- 


95 Glory of Byzantium, fig. on p. 256 (= Heath 1979, fig. on p. 16; Kolias 1988, fig. 
5/2; Gamber 1995, fig. 6). Heath (plates C1 and D) reconstructs them as hair tufts— 
touphia. 

196 LT, 1:917? [V 3], 102?*, 1195 [VI 4, 26]; SxyLLOoGE, pp. 59 [XXXVII], 61 
[XXXIX 1] (= (LT, vol. B’, p. 360 [XXXIX]}); PRAECEPTA, pp. 34?'-36* [III 4] (= TNU 
[MG], p. 1154 [LX 4]; see also Haldon 1975, 34, 37; McGeer 1995, 216; Schreiner 
1981, 221; Kolias (1988, 59-61) although his theory (p. 58) that the epilorikophoroi 
supposedly mentioned in Novella 2 of Nikephoros Phokas (BAsILIKA, 1:255-7 [VI 19] 
= LEO THE DEACON, pp. 3177-3185 t. 8-9) were an elite cavalry formation on par with 
the klibanophoroi was recently overturned by Magdalino 1997, 21-2. 

17 DE VELITATIONE, p. 1647-5 [8]: koi và Agyónevo £mavexAipava uh Azuxü; 
Kolias (1988, 60) expresses certain doubts as to whether the epilorikion and epanokli- 
banion were identical—yet the distinction seems to lie only in the different etymologies 
of the terms. See also T. Kolias, "Epanoklibanion"; "Epilorikion" and "Epithorakion" 
in BKR, 70-2. 

8 See PORPH., pp. 1427-5, 148975 [C]: Metà 82 tò tå Acqupa GveAOetv åvaotévteç 
oi 6eonótot koi ExPardovtes ta okapauáyyia, Egdpecav ó Lev orbtokportep xol uiéyog 
Boouebg iudvvov érvAGQuov ypvodgavtov Šióñov koykeAAatóv Ówx Lopyapitav 
Kai èv toic Ópvoac Nupiecpévov 61x Lapyaprtdv ceXstav, [...] Metà todta Sè &vootüg 
6 Baotreds épópeoev xitHva. ypuoddpavtov EMA@EUOV TOV ġoðóßotovv,...; there is 
also an exhaustive bibliog. of the subject, with special consideration of the problem of 
the epilorikion as an element of ceremonial attire, in the commentary on pp, 277 and 
288. On the epilorikia recommended for various imperial officials in the Late Byzantine 
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rakion of Manuel I, which on the advice of Gabras, he exchanged for 
one embroidered with purple and gold in order to receive a Turkish 
embassy is mentioned by Niketas Choniates. A thick green epi- 
lorikion of Baghdad cloth, richly decorated with embroidered lions 
(a motif that adorned the epilorikia of the palace guard in the Late 
Byzantine period), enamelled buttons and pearls was also worn by 
Digenes Akritas in the Byzantine epic. Two epilorikia—a red one 
with lapels, and another from Antioch (probably inherited from her 
husband)—are listed in the will dating from 1098 of Kale Pakouriane, 
who left them to her nephew and to one of her freedmen.?! 

The above data indicate that from the twelfth century the epi- 
lorikion served the same function as the surcoat (OFr. cotte, English 
kirtle, German Waffenrock) in the Latin states of Europe.” It can- 
not be ruled out that surcoat which was brought to the West by the 
Crusaders—who used it initially as protection from the sun in the 
Holy Land, and eventually as a place to display their coats of arms— 
was in fact borrowed from Byzantium.” The super-tunics worn by 
equestrian figures of Sts Theodore and George on a drawing, now in 


period see Ps. Konnos (pp. 159%, 160° 2, 161%, 162! 3, 1632, 195? and n. 1 on 
p- 158); the treatise also mentions the white and gold imperial epilorikion (227°, 273") 
and the epilorikia of the megas domestikos, protovestiarios, megas doux, prostrator and 
also the great logothetes (200, 227, 273). 

5? CHONIATES, p. 189°: Qeaocpevog è TaBpac ñv eixe otoAcda èri tod 
Oópoxoc Buotreds, thy xpordv xoAoPd@wov, ««oóx eboouBoAov tò yppa 1001077 
qw, ««à BocuU.eo, GAAG xoi Ato Kate thv Opa tod RoAguov tais &yoDodc toxa 
àvtinpõttov.>> adtdg 8 èri voi eipnuévois Bpayd xoi BeBiaopévov pedicous thv 
emBwopdKiov tod dnoddg Exeivp di6oo1 xopedpg xoi ypocQ SyvOiopévnv. This 
passage also provides interesting evidence of the symbolic role played by elegant for- 
mal uniform, as a portent of military success. 

200 Dic. AKR. p. 34614616: 

Koi &yó yopyóv &yópiwo xoi égdpeca. Aovptx, 

Biotpiw. ÉBoXo: tepxdv, kaðápiov Baydairny, 

npóoiwov åpaßitkov &návo gig tò Aovpixw- 

oi piGec fica mop, dAdypvon Aeovtápux, 

Koi tà Kopmio. óAoxopevto, è tò papyapıtépuy. 
On the blue epanoklibania with white lions sewn on the chest and back worn by the 
imperial guard of Tzakones in the Late Byzantine period, see Ps, KoprNos, p. 180, and 
Kolias 1988, 60-1; T. Kolias, "Epanoklibanion", in BKR, 70; Parani 2003, 120. On the 
lion as a heraldic device see below, pp. 246-248. 

?" See Parani 2003, 119 and n. 80 (with sources). 

?? See E. Vavra, “Cotte” in BKR, 59-60; P. Krenn, “Waffenrock” in BKR, 278; 
France 1999, 19, fig. 3; Nicolle 1988, 2:594; Gamber 1995, figs. 23-26. 

?? The presence on epilorikia of some form of identification signs, possibly heral- 
dic, is also attested by a reference in KiNNAMOS (p. 59°) who mentions an epithorakion 
presented by Manuel I to an envoy riding to the sultan, so that the latter would know 
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the Augustiner-Museum, Freiburg im Breisgau might be considered 
as elements taken over from Byzantine art (fig. 58). Although strongly 
influenced by Byzantine painting the sketch was made by an Upper 
Rhenish artist working in Crusading circles in the first half of the 
thirteenth century, and should be interpreted rather as the influence 
of western iconography or local trends.™ This is corroborated by the 
occasional appearance of warrior saints in surcoats in Byzantine art of 
the second half of the thirteenth century.” 


THE SYMBOLISM OF ARMOUR? 


The absence of the epilorikion from the iconography of the warrior 
saints may result from a desire to show their armour and its related 
symbolic content. We should therefore inquire into the associations 
which armour—clearly the most visible element of the saint’s military 
attire—had in Byzantine society and the symbolic meaning that was 
attributed to it. 

Armour, besides its utilitarian function, played the role of a sign 
and a symbol in Byzantine culture, much as it had done in ancient 
Greece and Rome." Its meaning can be considered in two aspects, 
secular and sacred. On the former, more popular level, the various 
items of arms and armour were undoubtedly associated with warfare 
and the Empire's military might. This was encouraged by the customs 
nurtured by successive emperors relating to leaving the capital and 


that the emissary had been sent by the emperor. A theory on the interdependence of 
the epilorikion and the surcoat has been proposed by Gamber 1995, 18-19. 

?* See J. Folda, "Ihe Freiburg Leaf" in Glory of Byzantium, p. 482, who proposes 
that the drawing's author modelled himself on an icon or fresco of Byzantine origin, 
but that the details of military equipment are of Western origin; Belting (1994, 23, 
330) believes the drawing was copied from a late-12th-C. Byzantine pattern book: 
listed on the leaf's reverse are 75 works of art, including many icons. See also Hunt 
1991, 111-12, fig. 17. 

25 Gerstel (2001, 276-7, figs. 13-14) reproduces several 13th- and 14th-C. images 
of warriors in surcoats from the Morea region, which were created under the influence 
of Crusader art. Parani (2003, 120) claims that the earliest representation of a saint 
in a surcoat is a fresco of St Demetrios on the facade of the monastery church of the 
Panagia Mavrotissa, Kastoria (1259-64). 

2% An abbreviated version of this chapter was published as: ‘Military Equipment as 
a Symbolic Form in Byzantium’, Bs] 65 (2007), 91-116. 

^" On the symbolism of arms among the ancient Greeks and Romans (e.g. muscled 
cuirasses of the gymnetes, scale armour as an ideological copy of the aegis of Athena, 
the function of the gorgoneion and phalerae in Roman armour) see Domaszewski 
1895, passim; and Zygulski 1984, 77—85. 
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setting off on a military campaign, as well as the still vibrant tradition 
of the military triumph after achieving a significant victory. 

Achmet in his Dream Book explains that finding an iron thorax 
in a dream indicates joy at the defeat of enemies and riches in pro- 
portion to its weight. Meanwhile, the wearing of arm-guards and 
greaves indicates finding happiness and steadfastness in one’s own 
slaves.?? Constantine Porphyrogennetos in his military treatise advises 
an emperor intending to set off on campaign to hang a lorikion on the 
Chalke gate together with a sword (spathion) and shield (skoutarion) 
and in this way to announce his plan to the people. This was primarily 
intended as a signal for officers and soldiers to prepare their weapons 
and other equipment for a military expedition." 

Besides such secular associations, the corselet also appears in 
Christian symbolism, and undoubtedly has even greater significance in 
the correct reading of the military saints depicted in church interiors, 
on icons and on other sacral objects. 

As with many other symbols in the Middle Ages, one can notice a 
certain semantic syncretism among the meanings relating to armour. 
On the one hand, armour—like other material objects—is a symbol 
of the insignificance of earthly defences against the might and the 
acts of God? Gregory of Nyssa in his Dialogue on the Soul and 


?* [ssues relating to imperial triumphs in Byzantium are covered in detail by 
McCormick 1986, 130-231; see also e.g. the accounts mentioning gold parade armour 
in PonPH., pp. 1407-150% (see above, n. 99); and additionally on the triumphs of 
John and Manuel I Komnenoi see KINNAMOS, pp. 13, 187-8, 205-6, 209°"; and 
CHONIATES, pp. 18, 93, 118-9, 157-8, 194. 

209 See ACHMET, pp. 113/715 7-114? [155], 204?" [247], 218/*7* [266]. Dreams in 
which the ruler sees himself or his army in full equipment are a good omen predicting 
victory and lack of fear of the enemy, whereas the sight of armoured enemies indicates 
defeat, see p. 113179 15?* Schreiner 1997, 90. 

210 ACHMET, p. 114°? [155]. 

?! PonpH, p. 969 [C]: 'O uéyoc Koi DyTAdS arb toxpórcop uEAXov qocoo£üsiv 
xai Kat’ éx8pav öra xweiv xoi o1paxepoto., ed0dc¢ RPOOTKOGEL 100 xpeu of voa 
èv th Xarf eLaGev TOV TOAGV AwelKkov xoi ocwaðiov koi GKOUTEQLOV. èk ToÝtoV 
Odv toic n&or yiverou efe i Ti 10d Paoro posodton edtpémioic, Kai ÈK TÓTE ëxaotog 
&pyov Kai &pyouevóc tà Exvtdv OnAo xoi boa éximbera Kai &ppóķovta otpatiaty 
napaoKevatew d&ndpyetor...On the symbolic custom of hanging up weapons and 
clothes during national holidays see the commentary on pp. 183-4, with links to refer- 
ences in Dz Cer; cf. also the incorrect interpretation of Kolias 1988, 154. 

22 See eg. John Chrysostom, De Chananaea (MPG, 52:451 and 837): Où 8upeóv 
ESaxev, ob xpávoc, od vóEov, où Üópoxo, où xvnpióo, od« HAAG TL TOV TOLObTwV OddEV, 
GAN’ 0 névtov tovtov gotiv ioyvpótepov, thv doqáAewrv vijv dnd voU oxovopoQ, TO 
cóufoAov tic Katt cv Soupdvev virne. Todto pope, toto Konic, toto Bdpa, 
10010 xpávoc, toOto xvnpic, toto Ppobpiov &oqoA£c, toto Ay, toto xooquyi. 
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Resurrection states that armour, shields, greaves and helmet are 
unable to protect a man from the fear of death.” On the other hand, 
the cuirass is also often mentioned along with other items of arms 
and armour that symbolize the Christian virtues. In his Enkomion 
dedicated to the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste, Gregory calls the Apostles 
‘the shield, sword, helmet and armour of the Church?" while John 
Chrysostom in his Homily on the Holy Martyr Barlaam, mentions 
the ‘shield of faith’, the ‘greaves of the Gospel’, the ‘spiritual sword’ 
and also the ‘thorax of justice’ (Qdpag ts óucotocóvnc).^? He bor- 
rowed these concepts from the Old Testament books of Isaiah and 
Wisdom, and to an even greater extent from the letters of St Paul?! 
In the writings of the Church Fathers similar references are so fre- 
quent that one can regard them as commonplace.?” This strong 
underlining in the patristic literature of the ‘panoply of Christian 


«0010 otépovoc, toto EnaBAov, todt0 t&v yaVGv dndvrav Oncorpóc, oi cv vOv xo 
zw écouévov moté. Kofmep yap tw; ónAov ioxopóv Aofv, Kai voi orbto0 Stda0r 
otpatitaic, obt@ xoi 6 Xpiotdc. See also John of Damascus, Sacra parallela (MPG, 
96:1 17???$, 140°). 

25 Dialogus de anima et resurectione (MPG, 46:1325??). OapoxKec 58, xoi Üvpeoi, xoi 
xvnui8ec, xoi xpévn, xoi tò dpovt'pio t&v OnJ«ov, xoi ai tv teryav nepioXoi xoi 
o18npó8ecoi xA, kai h TOV TaMpOV &ooóAew xoi tà vowxüra, TL AAO TAT Ó1X TOV 
10d Bovártov yivetar póßov; OUxoc oov Svtog PoPEpod pvorkâç tod Baveton, 

214 Encomium in XL martyres I, see MPG, 46:761: 6 Beto *AnóotoAoc, Üopeóv, 
xod Odpoxo, kai meptkegahatav, xoi náyotpov: [rfi “ExxAnotac]. 

25 In sanctum Barlaam martyrem, (MPG, 50:681): Eknvi) yop got oxporwotuei 
tov paprdpav 6 tíqoc: Kav &voibnc tod tic nioteoc óg0nAnoUc, Swer 1óv Opoxo 
tfjg Suxcosbvns ÉvtoroOo. xeipevov, tov Bupedv «fic niotenc, thv neptkegootov toO 
cotnpiov, thv xvmpióo. toô Ebayyedion, thy páyarpav tod Ilveónooc. 

216 Isa, 59:17; Wis. 5:18; Eph. 6:11, 13-14; 1 Thess. 5:8; Rom. 13:12; see also the 
commentaries of John Chrysostom: In epistulam ad Ephesios, and In epistulam I ad 
Thessalonicenses (MPG, 62:167-71, 450); and John of Damascus, Commentarii in epis- 
tulas Pauli, (MPG, 95:853, 916); and also the exegesis of the Book of Isaiah authored 
by Eusebios of Caesarea. The significance of St Paul's letter (Eph. 6:10-17) to the 
development of the warrior-saint ethos, and its dependance on Isaiah's prophecy are 
pointed out by Walter 2003a, 14-15. 

27 The ‘armour of justice’ is. referred to, among others, by Origen, Selecta in Eze- 
chielem (MPG, 13:7935:55); John Chrysostom, Ad populum Antiochenum (MPG, 49:50); 
De beato Abraham (MPG, 50:774); In pentecosten (MPG, 54:804); Expositiones in Psal- 
mos (MPG, 55:189, 356); Contra haereticos et in sanctam deiparam (MPG, 59:771); De 
studio praesentium (MPG, 63:488); Adversus catharos (MPG, 63:491); In poenitentiam 
Ninivitarum (MPG, 64:428); In illud: Ignem veni mittere in terram (MPG, 62:740); and 
by John of Damascus, Sacra parallela (MPG, 95:128978, 13895, 96:177). The motif of 
the ‘armour of justice’ also appears together with the ‘spiritual sword’, e.g., in Gregory 
of Nyssa's De institutio Christiano, In Canticum canticorum, De perfectione Christiana 
ad Olympium monachum, and De mortuis non esse dolendum (CAVARNOS, 6:298! P, 
8/1:6275-16, 9:617), and also in Clement of Alexandria's Proprepticus and Stromata. 
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virtues’ undoubtedly had an influence on the symbolic reading of the 
various elements of arms and armour. 

A symbolic reading of the various elements of equipment 
appears on a Flemish miniature in a thirteenth-century MS. of the 
History of Alexander the Great (British Library, EK. 87240) where 
the illuminator depicts a mounted knight in armour, the elements 
of which are accompanied by captions referring to the various 
virtues.” There are no obvious comparable examples from the 
Byzantine cultural sphere, but thanks to the writings of the Church 
Fathers who use such symbolism in relation to the armament of 
the warrior saints,?? we can assume that it was widely understood 
on the Bosphorus. 

A particularly important role in the spread of the topos of the ‘spiri- 
tual weapon' sent down to humankind by Christ to help in the fight 
against evil was played by a quotation from St Paul's Letter to the 
Ephesians. The passage, which contains a comparison of Justice to 
armour, found a permanent place in the Orthodox liturgy as read dur- 
ing the tonsuring of monks ritual.”° The choice of this very quotation 
to accompany the monks' taking of vows would appear not to be acci- 
dental, since it underlined their role as spiritual soldiers of Christ—the 
habit they received being a spiritual armour.?! 

It is therefore tempting to conclude that the military saints in 
armour and other symbolic panoplia (e.g. sword and greaves) when 
they appear in Byzantine art alongside images of monks create for the 
viewer a comprehensive picture—a cohort of soldiers of Christ, both 


?? I would like to thank Dr Rosemary Wright of the University of St Andrews for 
information about this miniature. 

?? Gregory of Nyssa in his Enkomion in Honour of St Theodore writes that the 
saint "was armed by St Paul, anointed by the angels, and crowned with victory by 
Christ”, see CAvARNOS, 10/1:6477-? (= MPG, 46:740): àc 6 otpatiótne odtoc, 6 xévnc, 
6 vedhextoc, ó TadAog ğrMozv, öv &yyeAor npoc Tov dy&vo HAeryay, xoi vuchoavta 
Xptotdc éotepdvacev. Meanwhile, Symeon Metaphrastes in his Menologion describ- 
ing St George’s preparations for an expedition against the Persians in 301, notes: “And 
next, he was armed, just as Paul arms those who have faith in their souls”, see Mar- 
tyrium sancti et martyris Georgii (MPG, 115:144 = AS 23 Apr.). 

7? Eph. 6:12-17; on its use in the consecration ritual of monks see F.C. Conybeare, 
1905, 141; Davies 1991, 101, 103. 

?. The garments of monks and clergymen are compared to military uniform, e.g. 
in The Life of St Avram which forms part of the Menologion of Symeon Metaphrastes 
(MPG, 115:69); see also Koukoules, 2/2:13 and n. 9. On the spiritual war (pneumatikos 
polemos) conducted by monks against Satan in the writings of the Church Fathers and 
later Christian doctrine see Dennis 2001, 36-7. 
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spiritual and actual. In this context the ‘armour of justice’ becomes 
one of their most important attributes. 

There is cause to believe that knowledge of the symbolism of the 
monastic rite was common, at least among Byzantine intellectuals. 
This is evident from a reference in the chronicles of Niketas Choniates 
and Michael Psellos (who experienced the ritual at first hand while 
residing in a monastery on Mt Olympos in Bithynia). Both authors, in 
their descriptions of the deathbed tonsuring as monks of the emperors 
Michael IV Paphlagon (10 October 1041) and Manuel I Komnenos (24 
September 1180), clearly paraphrased the text of Paul's letter.” 

The motif of armour in the warrior saint iconography may therefore 
also be read in the context of religious and secular symbolism. The links 
of the military saints’ cuirasses with the ‘armour of justice’, as well as 
armour as the sign of worldly victory achieved by the emperor over 
the enemy, remained in accord with the antique tradition of depicting 
emperors, commanders and pagan gods in military uniform; it also 
allowed Christian artists to make use of antique pictorial formulas, 
enriching them with additional Christian content. 


PROTECTION FOR ARMS AND LEGS 


Manikellia (cheiromanika, cheiropsella) 


In the iconography of the warrior saints their forearms, as a rule, are 
shown covered with narrow, lightly creased sleeves, which are the 
same colour as the kremasma or kabadion. These sleeves usually end in 
decorative cuffs, typically in gold or decorated with pearling (fig. 62).?? 


22 See PsELLOS, 1:84/15 22 [IV 52]; and esp. CHoNIATES (pp. 22155-2229 [VI]), who 
writes that after the soft imperial clothing of Manuel was removed, he was arrayed in 
the coarse habit of spiritual life, which converted him into a spiritual soldier with a 
more divine helmet and corselet. 

25 The many depictions of this type of forearm protection worn by warrior saints 
include the following: on ivory panels—see e.g. Cutler 1994, figs. 44, 126; Goldschmidt/ 
Weitzmann 1979, vol. 2, no. 32; on steatite panels—see e.g. Kalavrezou-Maxeiner 
1985, nos. 6, 8, 10-11, 21, 242-26; on miniatures—see Evangelistarion Dionysiou 587, 
fols. 41v, 123r, 151v; the Menologion of Basil II (Vat. gr. 1613), fol. 383; the Menologion 
Mosquensis gr. 376 (183), fol. 25v; the Menologion of 1056 (Vind. Hist. gr. 6), fol. 3v; 
Bodi. Barocci 230, fol. 3v; Par. gr. 580, fol. 2v (Ševčenko 1962, figs. 11-12 [= Markovic 
1995, fig. 41]; Athos, vol. A’, figs. 216, 241, 265; Spatharakis 1981, figs. 113, 116, 118); 
and the Psalter Par. gr. 20, fol. 5v (Der Nersessian 1966, fig. 35). For depictions on 
icons see e.g. Glory of Byzantium, nos. 69, 76, 202, 261; Bank 1966, nos. 190, 227-228; 
and in monumental painting see, e.g. in the katholikons of the monasteries of Hosias 
Loukas in Phokis and Nea Mone on Chios; the cathedrals in Cefalà and Monreale, 
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Among the few exceptions are the stylistically archaized images of Sts 
George and Eustathios on the left wing of the Harbaville Triptych; 
the same saints again with Theodore Stratelates on the Borradaile 
Triptych (figs. 20b, 21a, b);?* and Theodore and George on the wings 
of a ninth-century triptych from Mt Sinai (fig. 60);?”° other exceptions 
include Cappadocian murals depicting St Hieron in the Church of the 
Buckle (Tokalı Kilise); St Orestes(?) in the chapel of St John in Korama 
(2A, Sakli Kilise); and some of the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste in the 
Great Pigeon House (Kusluk kilise) in Çavuşin (fig. 59).75 Following 
the antique tradition, which was still alive in Byzantine iconography, 
they are depicted with forearms bared.” 


and the Cappella Palatina in Palermo; and in the following churches; St Nicholas 
tou Kasnitze; church of the Snake in Korama; the Holy Anargyroi in Kastoria; Sav- 
iour of the World (Kosmosoteira) in Bera; the Dormition in Episkopi, Eurytania; St 
John the Baptist at Potamos on Kythera (12th/13th C.); St Panteleimon in Nerezi; and 
St George in Kurbinovo (Chatzidakis 1997, figs. 47-48, 57, 66; Marković 1995, fig. 40; 
Mouriki 1985, vol. 2, fig. 59; Borsook 1990, figs. 9, 35-36, 93; Restle 1967, vol. 2, figs. 
246-247, 250; Pelekanidis/Chatzidakis 1985, fig. 12 on p. 33, 21 on p. 41, 12-13 on 
pp. 60-61; Sinos 1985, figs. 121-123; Glory of Byzantium, nos. 17, 19; Cutler/Spieser 
1996, fig. 240). Close-fitting, occasionally spirally-twisted, sleeves with decorative cuffs 
also predominate in the iconography of the warrior saints in Georgian art (Tschu- 
binaschvili, figs. 36-37, 42-46, 131, 151-152, 156, 162, 180-184, 187-191, 193-195, 
250, 252-256, 284, 287-288, 303-304, 342-344, 358, 402, 406-407, 409—411; Novello/ 
Beridze/Dosogne 1980, figs. 58-61, 115; Alibegashvili 1979, figs. 68-70; Privalova 1977, 
figs. 15, 16/1, 18/1; and Aladashvili/Alibegashvili/Volskaya 1966, figs. 18-19, 33-34, 
50-51); although Georgian depictions of warriors in full armour with wrist-length 
sleeves can also be found (Tschubinaschvili 1959, figs. 38-41, 47, 249, 251). DE CER. 
[Voer] (2:103*"° [I 74]) mentions stitched sleeves, in various colours including blue 
or white, worn together with podopsella by tribunes and vikarioi (Xph 6$ ywooxew bt 
oi «pioOvot xai oi Bucápioi xepiBePAnvton tà yYpvooorpevta Buxxoxtó kovtoudviko 
Pévetá te xoi Aeuxà xoi £v toic xoci tà roóóyeAAo). 

™ See e.g. Goldschmidt/Weitzmann 1979, vol. 2, nos. 33, 38 (= Glory of Byzan- 
tium, no. 80; Byzantium, no. 153; Pentcheva 2006, fig. 53). It is indeed possible to see 
bracelets on Sts Theodore and Eustathios on the Borradaile Triptych, but it is difficult 
to interpret them as forearm protectors. 

75 See Weitzmann 1976, nos. 42B-44B. 

26 Restle 1967, vol. 2, fig. 44, vol. 3, fig. 310; Epstein 1986, fig. 42. 

27 [n Greek and Roman art, soldiers are usually depicted with their forearms bared, 
see e.g. Zygulski 1998, figs. 14-15, 17-18, 38, 40, 47-48, 50, 54, 62; Bivar 1972, figs. 
8-9; and above, n. 128. Forearm protectors, although rare, are occasionally depicted 
e.g. on the metopes of the Tropaeum Traiani (Robinson 1975, 170, figs. 476-479 — 
Gamber 1978, fig. 381), see also below, n. 233. The use of manikellia in ancient armies 
is mentioned in LT, 1:129- [VI 34] and SYLLOGE, p. 52 [XXX 2, XXXI 1]. Coul- 
ston (2002, 8) indicates that short tunic sleeves were replaced in the 3rd C. AD by 
sleeves that reached the wrists. The eastern origins of metal armguards are noted by 
Grodecki 1937, 226-30. The use of the antique pictorial formula of the military saints 
without forearm protection in Byzantine art (esp. in classicizing works) is also attested 
in miniatures from the Joshua Roll (sheets I, III, V-XIV), and on an ivory casket in 
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Byzantine military treatises describe protection for the arms in a 
variety of ways using the equivalent terms: pavé, yetpoyehro. 
and yeiponávuco.2? Maurice mentions the iron armguards of the cav- 
alrymen who formed part of the tagma of Boukellarioi. Besides iron, 
Leo allows for the use of armguards made from wood and other mate- 
tials, while the Sylloge also speaks of oxhide. In turn, Constantine 
Porphyrogennetos mentions the gold armguards and greaves that sup- 
plemented the gold parade klibanion of the caesar Alexios Mousele, 
son-in-law of the emperor Theophilos.?? Meanwhile, in his Praecepta 
Nikephoros Phokas specifies that below their shoulder-guards kata- 
phraktoi should have their arms protected by manikellia, which should 


the Victoria & Albert Museum, London that is strongly dependent on it; as well as in 
the following illuminated Octateuchs: Vat. gr. 747, fols. 165v, 224r, 226r, 246v; Smyrna 
A 1 (2nd quarter of 11th C., repainted in c.1300, now lost), fol. 223v; Topkapi S. gr. 8 
(2nd quarter of 12th C.2), fol, 478v; Vat. gr. 746 (2nd quarter of 12th C.?), fols. 442v, 
448r; 449v, A51r, 453v, 455v; Vatopedi 602, fols. 35r, 347r, 353r-354v, 363r-366r, 
370r, 398v (Goldschmidt/Weitzmann 1979, vol. 2, no. 4 = Nicolle 1992, fig. on p. 22; 
Lowden 1992, figs. 55, 58-60, 146, 152-153, 157, 160, 162, 164, 167—169, 171-172, 
174, 178; Lassus 1973, figs. 123, 126; Athos, vol. A’, figs. 104, 106—108, 115-119, 124, 
145); and also a scene of Greeks attacking the Rus' defenders of Preslav in the Madrid 
Skylitzes, fol. 166r (Tsamakda 2002, fig. 419). In all these examples the soldiers are 
depicted with forearms bared. 

28 See LT, 1:10177[VI 3]: ei 8& xoi yepropdvixa oiónpü, & Aéyetar xeuoweAAo; 
SYLLOGE, p. 59 [XXXVIII 5]: xexpóyeAA& te aùtoiç Eotooay, & On koi pavikéà Ma 
A&yovto; TNU [MG], p. 1145 [LX 4]; and also above, n. 227 and below, n. 229. The 
variant term manikellia is interpreted as gloves by Aussaresses (1909, 49), Nicolle 
(1988, 2:593, 610) and Schreiner (1981, 222); cf. also the commentary to DE CER., 
2:795 (as cuffs or gloves; these interpretations are rejected by Miháescu (1968, 489) 
and Kolias (1988, 65-8) who regard the term manikellia to refer, as with both the 
other terms, to armguards). The manikellia used by oarsmen (at the rowlock of the 
oars) are also mentioned in the Naumacuica (p. 65 [V 2/12]; while cheiropsella 
are mentioned, as a defensive arm of troops taken on deck, in Leo's treatise (p. 21 [I 
14]; Leo also states (LT, vol. B’, p. 148 [XVIII 115]} that cheiropsella were also used 
together with other elements of body protection in the Roman manner by the Ethiopi- 
ans; DE CER. (pp. 669", 6725, 674° [II 45]) list them (using the two terms pavikéAALa 
and xeipoyéAAov Coy&v) among the equipment of imperial dromons setting off against 
Crete in 949, 

25 STRAT., p. 78> [12]: Oók &tonov ó& Kai xevoogvuca, oun gà. 100c BovxeAAoptouc 
&mwoficon,.. LT, 1:9205 [V 3 (4)], 1171457 | VI 25]: xevadwedra odned A xoi && 
ètépaç Ang [...] [infantrymen] Éyew dé xoi yeoudviKa, tà Aeyóueva LOVUKEAALO 
À xevoóweAAa, owne Ñ EAtwa; SYLLOGE, p. 61 [XXXIX 2]: Kai tàs èv yetpac 
dndlétmoav [cavalrymen] toig xevoowéAAotc, tod¢ 9' ad nóðaç toig nodoyéAAoIc 
òvopačopévoiç, Kai toótoig Ñ otdngots ñ &uAo(c ñ Kai éx Búgsne cipyacuévorç 
Boeiac. (~ (LT, vol. B’, p. 360 [XXXIX]]); Ponez., p. 1487 [C] 6 8è otoap épópEGEVv 
xpucov KABdviov oov uaviceAAóov xoi ro8oyÉAAov koi aùtõv xoucóv. (see also 
Haldon's commentary on p. 289). 
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be made, like kremasmata, from stitched layers of cotton and silk.?? It 
is hard to say to what extent such textile defences would have protected 
the warrior from sword blows, but they were undoubtedly sufficient 
to ward off arrows. It also entirely possible that manikellia were rein- 
forced with pieces of metal and other hard ‘padding’ materials sewn 
between the textile layers.” 

It is this last type of protection, recommended by Phokas, that 
was the only one to enter the iconographical formula of the warrior 
saints. No depictions of the saints in metal scale armguards have been 
found, although they appear occasionally in the Madrid Skylitzes?? 
This suggests that metal and wooden armguards were supplanted by 
soft textile manikellia, possibly towards the end of the tenth century, 
although the latter are already visible on a number of early sources: 
e.g. Palmyrene reliefs,” manuscript illustrations with scenes from the 
Aeneid in the late-fifth-century Vergilius Romanus (Vatican Library, 
Ms. Lat. 3867), and the ‘Colossus of Barletta’ statue which represents 
an emperor, either Theodosius II, Marcian or (according to one tradi- 
tion) Heraclius.?* 

In the iconography of the warrior saints forearm protectors are 
depicted without mitts, the saints' palms always being shown uncov- 
ered, without gloves. Certain researchers have regarded manikellia as 
a term for gloves, but Kolias has shown that these were known to the 
Byzantines as xeióptiov, xe1pdtiov and yerpic, although they were not 
widely used in the imperial army.?? One can therefore assume that the 
principle of representing the warrior saints without gloves conformed 
with imperial army custom. 


?? PRAECEPTA, p. 3425?! [TIT 4]: àmó 82 «Gv deyicóveov popei xà pavikc£Aa,, Ëyovta  [. . .] 
tOv KABaviov Capac, kal dnd xovxovAtoo xoi DauBoxtou zaxga civar «tocobtov, 
doov £vOÉyexot Katappagfivar adté. See also above, n. 152. 

?' See Haldon 1975, 37; McGeer 1995, 214; T. Kolias, “Manikel(l)ion” in BKR, 
163. 

?*? The manikellia on fols. 34v, 195v, 230v can be interpreted as made from scales 
(Tsamakda 2002, figs. 68, 467, 545; Hoffmeyer 1966, fig. 8”); the overwhelming major- 
ity, however, are made from textiles of various colours (blue, red, white and brown). 

^* E.g. on reliefs depicting the trinity of Palmyrene gods, including one from Dura- 
Europos in the Art Gallery at Yale (54 BC), and also on the stele of the warrior- 
god Sadrafa (of May AD 55) from the temple of Bel in Palmyra, now in the British 
Museum (Morehart 1958, figs. 11-14; Teixidor 1979, figs. 22, 23). 

7^ See Eggenberger 1977, fig. 14 (on the MS see also Age of Spirituality, no. 204); 
Nicolle 1992, figs. on pp. 9, 15 — Hoffmeyer 1966, fig. 2. 

55 See above, n. 228, and Kolias 1988, 69; T. Kolias, *Cheirortion" in BKR, 47. Cf. 
also Hoffmeyer 1966, 50. 
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Occasionally broad sleeves hang loosely from the forearm, exposing 
below them close-fitting decorative cuffs. This is the case on the fol- 
lowing works: an enamel panel with St George triumphant (tropaio- 
phoros) from the Venetian Pala d’Oro; a mosaic depicting St Orestes 
in the narthex of the katholikon of Nea Mone on Chios (fig. 44b); a 
mural depicting the same saint in the Cappadocian church of Kiliclar 
Kusluk (chapel 33) in Korama, and the church of the Panagia (Virgin) 
tou Arakos (‘of the peas’) in Lagoudera on Cyprus (before 1192); and 
also miniatures with Sts Demetrios and Artemios in the Homilies of 
John Chrysostomos (Oxford, Magdalen College gr. 3, fol. 166r).?* This 
type of sleeves can be interpreted as belonging to the lower himation. 
They are shown as let out from under the shoulder-guards in order to 
cover the upper part of the manikellia in depictions of St George on 
Cappadocian murals in the churches of St Barbara in the Soandos val- 
ley and Direkli Kilise in the Ihlara (Peristrema) valley (figs. 36, 41a); 
St Eustathios on fol. 138r of a Psalter (cod. 61) from the Pantokrator 
Monastery, Athos; and also the Sts Theodore on the left wing of the 
Harbaville triptych (fig. 20a). 


Armour for the lower leg (chalkotouba, podopsella) 


Protection for the lower leg, from knee to ankle, was well known in 
antiquity. Many depictions in Greek art have survived down to our 
time, as have original metal greaves, both Greek—usually imitat- 
ing anatomical details—and Roman (ocreae); those belonging to 


236 See Hahnloser/Polacco 1994, fig. 142; Mouriki 1985, vol. 2, figs. 61, 202-203; 
Restle (1967), vol. 2, fig. 288; Velmans 1974, fig. 22; Stylianou 1997, fig. 92, and also 
close-ups on neg. no. D. 73. 27 (RA) in the Dumbarton Oaks collection in Washing- 
ton; Hutter 1999, fig. 21. 

?7 See Restle 1967, vol. 3, fig. 436; Athos, vol. I”, fig. 226 (= Der Nersessian 1966, 
fig. 21); Goldschmidt/Weitzmann 1979, vol. 2, no. 33a. On the lower tunic see above, 

. 174 ff. 

P 55 Two Greek examples, both dating to c.530 BC, can be seen on the bronze Greek 
vase from Vix at the Museum in Chátillon-sur-Seine, and on a black-figure amphora 
by Exekias depicting Achilles with Ajax (Gamber 1978, figs. 283, 291); for more 
Greek examples see Zygulski 1998, figs. 14, 22, 38; Etruscan examples in the Museo 
Archeologico Nazionale, Florence, and Roman ones datable to the 4th C. BC from 
the Villa Giulia), figs. 335, 340; see also H. Aigner, “Knemides”, BKR, 140-1. Greaves 
in the form of anataomically shaped tubes appear among the insignia of the magister 
officiorum of the West in Nor. Dien., fig. on p. 144; see also Gamber 1988, fig. 52 
(= Mielczarek 1993, fig. 5); Kolias 1988, 72 (and also n. 20 where he cites an reference 
from Xenophon's On horsemanship [XX 10]). 
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centurions are richly decorated with fantastical motifs.?? The custom 
of wearing lower leg armour was also known in the Byzantine army, as 
is attested by an eighth-century find from Tuapse near Gelendzhik on 
the northeast Black Sea shore (currently in the Archaeological Museum, 
Moscow). In literary sources Classical terms are used to describe leg 
armour, often the Greek terms xvnuíç (plural: xvnutósc, from xvin 
‘calf’, thigh’); nepixvnuic,” and occasionally éxpidiov, which is 
derived from Latin ocrea."? The tenth-century military manuals mean- 
while use the synonyms yoAxdtovBa and noddyerda..2“ According to 
the Strategikon shin guards were made from metal or wood (and were 


*° For examples of Greek greaves from the 5th C. BC see Zygulski 1998, fig. 49 
(see also pp. 140-1); for Late Roman greaves (2nd-3rd C. AD) sometimes with knee- 
guards see Robinson 1975, 187-9, figs. 505-513; Gamber 1978, fig. 391. See also the 
late antique splint greaves made from linked elongated strips in Gamber 1968, 43, 
fig. 71. The use of greaves by both ancient cavalry and infantry is mentioned by Lypos, 
p. 22% [I 5/12]; LT, 1:92" [V 3 (4)]; and SvLLOGE, p. 52 [XXX 2, XXXI 1]. VEGETIUS 
gives (p. 40 [I 18]) the interesting information that footsoldiers used only a single greave 
on the right leg (pedites autem scutati praeter catafractas et galeas etiam ferreas ocreas 
in dextris cruribus cogerentur accipere...), 64 [II 1] (on cavalry greaves), 90 [II 15] (on 
their use by Ordinarii and Principes who fought in the first line), 92 [II 16] (as well as 
by Triarii, who remained in reserve). On greaves in ancient armies see also H. Aigner, 
"Ocreae", BKR, 178; H, Aigner, *Knemides" BKR, 140-1; Sander 1963, 144-6. 

4 See Hoffmeyer 1966, 51. 

?* The ancient statements of Heliodoros and Plutarch on knemides are cited 
by Diethart/Dintsis 1984, 75-6 and n. 38; and Mielczarek 1993, 60. For Byzantine 
sources see e.g. the reference in George the Monk's Chronicon breve, MPG, 110:120/5: 
fj kvnuic, fj Kviopdc v tQ modi yéyovev; and also PsELLOs, 1:33? [III 4]; KoMNENE, 
2:213% [X 7/3]; Eus. IL., 1:43?-44?, 4:5577-5 Bust. IL., 1:6602 and EUST. Op, 1:8776° 
(on Achaean knemis). Meanwhile, PERI STRATEGIAS states (p. 86775) that knemis that 
reach the feet should be put on by soldiers as their first item of equipment, while the 
SUDA (3:140* [1866]) equates the term with boots (Kvnuic: tò bxd8nua). 

*® See eg. STRAT. p. 444? [XII B 16]; from the definition given by Hzsvcuros 
(3:315): nepievnpíg: oxenaotiptov «fic «vim, it is evident that this was an external 
defence worn over greaves. 

28 ‘This word is used only in STRAT., p. 4185 [XII B 1]. The terminology used in 
relation to lower leg armour—both ancient and Byzantine—is analysed in detail by 
Kolias (1988, 70—2, with extensive bibliog.), who also mentions the example in Mau- 
rice's treatise. 

?* In the SyLLocE (p. 52 [XXX 2], 59 [XXXVII 5]) knemides are equated with 
chalkotouba and podopsella; whereas LT (1:102129€-99, 11717-28, 1791534_13()1535, 1539-40 
[VI 4, 25, 34 (35), 35 (36)]; (LT, vol. B’, p. 356 [XXXVIII] identifies periknemides 
with podopsella and chalkotouba, while the PRAECEPTA (p. 36” [III 4] = TNU [MG] 
p. 114? [III 4]) mentions only yaAxdtovBo.. Even the etymology of the two terms: 'copper 
tubes’ and ‘hoops for the legs’, with psella (Lat. armilla) from the band used in the Late 
Roman army as an officers’ insignia, would seem to sufficiently elucidate the meanings 
of these terms (on the psella see Koukoules, 4:388—9; and S.D. Campbell, “Armband” in 
ODB, 1:175). See also DE CER., 2:304; T. Kolias, "Podopsellon" in BKR, 200 (who classes 
kampotouba as a type of podopsella, see below, n. 295); Nicolle 1988, 2:593. 
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to be worn by at least the first and last ranks of a formation). Leo VI, 
meanwhile, advises making them from oxhide.** 

In the iconography of the military saints such lower leg protectors 
are best seen in low relief carvings, where they are clearly distinguish- 
able from boots. This makes it possible to avoid the false identifi- 
cation of tall boots as greaves. Above his ankle-shoes St Theodore 
Stratelates is shown wearing leg protectors with archaizing knee- 
guards (yovvkAcpia)*” on an eleventh-century steatite icon in the 
Museo Sacro della Biblioteca Apostolica at the Vatican (fig. 34)" The 
knee-high ‘fronts’ in this case, however, appear to be integral with 
the lower part of the guards. The greaves of St George on a twelfth- 
century alabaster panel from Plovdiv in the National Gallery of Art in 
Sofia are depicted in a similar manner.” The podopsella are depicted 
more schematically as tubes that widen towards the knee and cover the 
heel at the lower end in a number of representations: e.g. Sts George 
and Theodore on an ivory panel in the Museo Archeologico in Venice? 
George on a steatite icon in the Vatopedi Monastery on Mt Athos; 


?5 Kolias sees evidence (1988, 71) in the term's etymology that chalkotouba were 
made from metal, since in its wider sense yoÀkóc referred to metal in general. He also 
cites Lypos (p. 72? [I 12/46]) who mentions the iron knemis of a particular unit of 
infantry, the Ocreati; STRAT., p. 420°* [XII B 4] (= LP, p. 77 [XII 6]): nepixvnyutóoc 
c1ónpàgc T] EvAivac, páéAiota Tobs £v toic keqoAotc xo obpotc t&v dv coooopévooc; 
and also falsely LT [VI 25 (26)]. See also SYLLOGE, p. 61 [XXXIX 2] (= {LT, vol. B’, 
p. 360 [XXXIX])}: sooo 8' ad móónc toic nodoyeAAorc dvopaCopevors, Kai tovto Ti 
oionpoic À EuAtvoi f] koi éx Búpong cipyaopévorc Poesias; and McGeer 1995, 70, 216; 
and also cf. Haldon 1975, 37 and n. 37. 

^5 For examples of knee-guards worn by ancient kataphraktoi see Gamber 1968, 
15, fig. 18; and Robinson 1975, fig. 505. Maurice advises (STRAT., p. 442°° [XII B 
16]) that when archers are standing at the front of a formation exposed to enemy 
attack and are not wearing zaba and knee-protectors (ob qopobotv oi év tÔ uevóno 
TetayLevor Capac fh yovuxAdera) they are to close ranks and protect themselves with 
shields. Kolias (1988, 73) notes that this passage is repeated by Leo (LT, 1:180?? [VII 
66 (73)]) but no longer refers to knee-guards, which may indicate their disappearance 
in the Middle Byzantine period. Meanwhile, Nicolle (1988, 2:621) mentions the Greek 
term sidera gonatia (plate leg defences of western type) in use in the 14th C., which 
may be evidence that such knee-pieces were known in late Byzantium. Procopius in 
his description (1:6 [T 1/12]) of an archer of Justinian's time, states that he was also 
armed with greaves that reached to his knees (xvnpidac évoppoodpevor péxpr &c yóvv). 
See also T. Kolias, “Gonation” in BKR, 90. 

? See Kalavrezou-Maxeiner 1985, no. 6 (= Glory of Byzantium, no. 104). Cf. also 
the erroneous identification of the leg protectors of St Theodore proposed recently by 
Dawson (2002, 83, n. 12), who sees them as tall boots. Similar leg armour can be seen 
on a horseman depicted in the Madrid Skylitzes (Hoffmeyer 1966, fig. 149). 

?$ Ovcharov 2003, 48, fig. IL. 

?9 See e.g. Goldschmidt/Weitzmann 1979, vol. 2, no. 20 (= Cutler 1994, fig, 44). 
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Demetrios on two eleventh-century steatite panels (one in the Louvre; 
the other, formerly in the Constantinopolitan Karagiorgios collec- 
tion, now lost); and an unidentified warrior saint on a fragment of an 
eleventh-century steatite panel in the Louvre.* This type of lower leg 
protection is also clearly visible on a fresco depicting St Merkourios from 
the Odalar mosque in Istanbul (originally church of the Virgin; fig. 28). 

Also related in form to podopsella are painted representations of 
white shoes with tall white legs attached. Such leg protectors, some- 
times with Kufic ornament on the front, are worn by Sts Longinus, 
Arethas and Merkourios on illustrations of the feastdays in October 
and November in the Menologion of 1056 (Vind. Hist. gr. 6, fol. 3v; Par. 
gr. 580, 2v) (fig. 62); St Prokopios in the Menologion Mosqu. gr. 382, 
leaf 72v; St Theodore on a mosaic on the south wall of the presbytery 
of the cathedral in Cefalù and in the Cappella Palatina, Palermo; and 
also on miniatures in the Menologion of Basil II (Vat. gr. 1613, fol. 383) 
and Mosquensis gr. 376, fol. 25v.^? Depicted in slightly shorter leg pro- 
tectors that reach only to the mid-calf are: Prokopios, Merkourios and 
Theodore Teron on mosaics in the katholikon of the Hosios Loukas 
monastery, Phokis; Theodore Stratelates and Orestes on a mosaic in 
the katholikon of Nea Mone, Chios (figs. 25a,b, 44a,b); St Christopher 
in the church of the Anargyroi, Kastoria; and St Orestes in the church 
of the Dormition in Eurytania (fig. 38).^* It cannot be ruled out that 


250 See Kalavrezou-Maxeiner 1985, nos. 8, 9-11. 

51 See above, n. 28. 

2 On Kufic ornament on shields see below, pp. 241—243 (esp. Miles's theory on the 
imitation of ornaments adorning weapons imported from Damascus). 

253 See Borsook 1990, figs. 9, 35; Sevéenko 1962, figs. 11-12 (= Marković 1995, 
fig. 41; Walter 2003a, 65, fig. 48, who notes that the Menologion of Basil II contains the 
earliest solidly dated depiction of Theodore Stratelates); Spatharakis 1981, figs. 116, 
118, 142. One can assume that a saint on a miniature with saints for September in 
Bodl Barocci 230 (fol. 3v) is depicted in similar leg protectors, but damage to the 
composition prevents definitive identification of their type. From the iconographic 
evidence and Maurice's and Leo’s tactical manuals, Heath (1979, 32, plates A1-A4, 
F3 and G1) reconstructs leg protectors as tall white leggings worn by heavy infantry 
(skoutatoi), light troops (‘peltasts’), Byzantine light horsemen (trapezitai) and Varan- 
gian guardsmen. On Arethas (Harith in Arabic) the 6th-C. Himyarite martyr (died 
523, feastday 24 October) see Walter 2003a, 195-9. 

?* See Chatzidakis 1995, figs. 47-48; Marković 1995, fig. 40; Mouriki 1985, vol. 2, 
figs. 59, 61; Pelekanidis 1953, fig. 23/2; Glory of Byzantium, no. 17. Numerous examples 
of white footwear in combination with tall boot-shafts that are often additionally dec- 
orated with small ornamental motifs can be found in the depictions of the centurion 
Longinus and other soldiers accompanying Christ in scenes of the Crucifixion (e.g. on 
murals in Karanhk Kilise and Carikili Kilise in Korama; a fresco on the west wall of 
the katholikon of the monastery of the Panagia Mavrotissa in Kastoria (11th/12th C.); 
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these are depictions of lower leg protectors, although the interpreta- 
tion that white leg protectors are related to boots (krepides) made of 
alum-whitened leather which John Lydos states were worn by consuls 
seems more likely.’ It is necessary therefore to survey the varieties of 
footwear worn by the Byzantine army and to compare them with those 
in the warrior saint iconography, both the ankle-length shoes worn 
with podopsella and taller leather boots. 


Footwear (pedila)’** 


Shoes (tzangia) 

Military saints who are depicted in leg protectors usually have shoes 
below them that enclose the whole foot.”” Normally these are shown in 
too schematic a manner to be able to distinguish their type. Exceptions 
include the meticulously sculpted footwear of St Theodore on a steatite 
icon in the Vatican collections, which reach above his ankles and are 
split at the front (fig. 34). 

Short boots worn without leg protectors that are richly decorated 
with pearling on the toes and heels are characteristic of the provincial 
iconography of the warrior saints and appear in tenth-century Nubian 
murals from the cathedral in Faras (Sts Merkourios and Theodore 
Teron, currently in the National Museum, Warsaw) and in the so- 
called ‘House A’ in Old Dongola (St Merkourios, currently in the 


and on a Cypriot icon of the 12th C. currently in the Bishop’s residence in Limassol 
(Restle 1967, vol. 2, figs. 208, 237; Pelekanidis/Chatzidakis 1985, fig. 12 on p. 75; Glory 
of Byzantium, no. 73; Parani 2003, 121-2, figs. 92, 113, 127). 

25 Lypos, p. 4817 [I 8/32]: ónoófjtoxo. AevKa (&Aoðtav è tò ONO otuninpiog 
pua KaAodow ot ‘Popator, öt GAodpev Kat’ orbtobc ù otunmpia Aéyetat). Footwear 
of a similar type is worn by the guardsmen (who Whitby [1987, 463] thanks to their 
manakia erroneously identifies as kandidatoi, though the name itself indicates they 
were dressed in white, cf. also De CER., 2:79) accompanying Justinian on a mosaic 
of c.540 in the sanctuary of the church of San Vitale in Ravenna (Age of Spirituality, 
no. 65). CHONIATEs (p. 3327577) mentions a huge portrait of Andronikos I Komnenos 
(1183-85) set up on the exterior of the church of the Forty Martyrs, depicting him as 
a reaper in tall, white, knee-length boots (kai Aeuxatc konoi nepioteAAOpevov TOS 
nodas àvoowobootg eic YOvatH...). 

256 For an overview of the three most common types of footwear (tzangia—shoes, 
hypodemata—tall boots, and sandals—sandalia) see Koukoules, 4:395-418; and A. 
Kazhdan & N.P. Sevéenko, “Footwear” in ODB, 2:795-6. 

257 See e.g. above, nn. 247-250. 

258 See above, n. 247. 
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National Museum, Khartoum). In Górecki's opinion these were bor- 
rowed from imperial iconography.” | 

Shoes with pointed toes were already known in the ancient world. 
Under the influence of Asian or Ionian fashion they appear in Etruria, 
on representations on sarcophagi and in painting. They were then 
adopted by the Romans and, still under the Republic, became an ele- 
ment of parade attire for the upper classes, as calcei patricii, senatorii 
and equestres. With an additional four straps wound around the calves 
(corrigiae) they appear on the Capitoline statue of Marcus Aurelius 
and on statues depicting the emperor Domitian (or perhaps Nerva) 
in the Museo Archeologico Nazionale, Naples. This provides evidence 
that they had been adopted into imperial attire in antiquity. 

In Byzantium the purple imperial shoes that were put on during 
coronation ceremonies were known as tCayyia.” In the context of the 


5° See Gorecki 1980, 203-04, figs. 12b, 32. 

%0 See Goldman 1974, 116-22, figs. 6.21a-b (Etruscan sarcophagus of c.525 BC 
from Caere); 6.22-6.25 (examples of calcei from Ara Pacis; an equestrian statue of 
Marcus Aurelius; a statue of the ‘empress’ in the Norwegian Institute in Rome; and 
also archaeological finds from the vicinity of Late Roman legionary camps). On the 
patrician calceus on the basis of ancient sources see also Alföldi 1952, 53-68. It should 
be stressed that the form of Etruscan calcei with their pointed, upturned toes overturns 
Darkevich's opinion (1975, 140) that this type of footwear was only adopted by the 
Byzantines in the 10th C. from the Barbarian peoples. Meanwhile, H. Aigner (“Cal- 
ceus” in BKR, 40-1) considers that this type of footwear was constructed from bands 
of textile, and had exposed toes. The purple calcei of Gallus that were stripped from 
his body after his death in 354 and taken to Constantius are mentioned by Ammianus 
(AMMIAN. 1:106 [15.1.2]). 

61 See George the Monk's account of Basil Ps coronation as co-emperor by 
Michael III in 866 in the Chronicon breve (MPG, 110:1064, 1168): Koi oi npoixócitoi 
évéykavtec SiBitijo.ov xoà cGoyyío. évéSvoav tov BaoiXevov: [...] To6tov &voortfivoi 
KeAevous ó Booikeog, tè cG&yyw or0t00 (npooéta&e) odpor xoi dx0djoa0801. Tod 
dé &vavedovtoc Kai mpog BociAewv c&noPAenovtoc, év Ovni npooétattev ó BooiAeog 
todto roroa. Too 8& BociAeioo &niveboovtoc aùr, oxeOfjooto tà tGyywr, and also 
his continuator in THEOPH. CONT., pp. 832-8331, 8352-17; CaPascH, 1:614*5 (on 
the king of the Laz people donning pearl-adorned shoes of Persian style as a sign of 
his acceptance into the circle of imperial vassals); DE Cer., p. 416'*” [I 92] (Peter 
Patrikios on the putting on of tzangia during the coronation of Leo I); SKYL. CONT., 
p. 105'3 (= Keprenos, 2:643") who by this date speaks only of red imperial foot- 
wear: koxkopoqf| xepiBoetv néa; and also other sources collected by K. Czerwen- 
ka-Papadopoulos & T. Kolias, “I'zangion” in BKR, 276; Parani 2003, 30-1 (especially 
the anonymous description of the red tzangia of Manuel I Komnenos, which were 
adorned with white pearls—a reference to his spotless character—arranged to form 
an eagle motif, symbolizing his high-flying nature); Ball 2005, 13-14 (who interprets 
KoMNENE’s reference [III 4/5] to the purple xe51Ao. of Constantine, son of Mary 
of Alania, as referring to imperial shoes, and reconstructs them on the pattern of 
the silk shoe of c.1200 found in the grave of Otto II, Bishop of Bamberg); and also 
K. Wessel, "Insignien" in RUK, 3:445-7, although when giving examples of depictions 
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Nubian representations the description in Pseudo-Kodinos’s treatise 
of calf-high imperial tzangia adorned with precious stones and pearls 
would appear to be especially important.?? Such imperial footwear was 
taken on military expeditions, though it is unlikely to have been worn 
in battle.” There is no evidence that this type of footwear was worn 
by Byzantine troops—although in combination with leg protectors 
the use of some sort of ankle-shoes (possibly called kañirioç)* was 
essential. We can only assume that the tzangia of the warrior saints 
were related to the shoes worn in the Byzantine army, although (with 
the exception of Nubian depictions) they did not imitate the ornate 
imperial footwear. 


Tall boots (krepides, hypodemata) 

In the Middle Byzantine iconography of the warrior saints lower leg 
protectors are often replaced by tall boots, with the leather boot-legs 
fulfilling the same protective function. Such footwear is worn, for 
example, by: Sts George, Theodore and Demetrios on an icon in the 
Hermitage, Saint Petersburg; the saints on the wings of the Harbaville 
triptych and a triptych in the Vatican Museum; Sts George and 
Theodore on horseback in the chapel of the Snake (or ‘of Honorius) in 
Korama; a saint on the south wall of the church of the Hagioi Strategoi 
in Upper Boularioi on the Mani, and on the wings of a triptych in 
St Catherine’s Monastery on Mt Sinai (figs. 20a,b, 22a,b, 42, 60); tall 
boots are also worn by certain of the military saints in the chapel 


in art Wessel confuses tzangia with endromides and kampagia (see below, n. 269 and 
p. 200f); cf. also a similar mistake made by Górecki (1980, 203-4), who derives tzangia 
from Roman campagi. In turn tzangia are linked with sandals by A. Kazhdan and N.P. 
Ševčenko, “Footwear” in ODB, 2:795. 

262 Ps, KoprNOS, p. 1710-7 [III]: "Eon «oi étepov eióoc dxodnudtav, & xoAobvton 
atoyKia, gyovta &x nAonytov Kate vc xvf xoi éxi vOv tapoðv detods Ox Mov 
xoi uapyápov, atwa ko pope? 6 Bactreds cis te to0c nepimdtovg xod tàs TpOKbWetc. 
See also Wessel, above, n. 261. 

%3 Describing the defeat at Azas near Aleppo, PsELLOs notes (1:39'*” [III 10]) that 
while fleeing on horseback the emperor Romanos III Argyros (1028-34) was betrayed 
by the colour of his footwear: 'O è BactAed¢ npofjABe 100 BapBaprkod Aóxou 14 toô 
{nnou ovunhavóuevos 6póno xoi nveópnott, koi npóg tivi éyeyover Adm, xoi &nontog 
Onto toig Ü£ovci te Kai napaBéovor (katnyóozi yàg TOdTOV TO Tei TO TEdiA® 
xe@ua...). This suggests that in the haste he had not managed to put on boots suit- 
able for battle. 

264 On the medieval meaning of this word see below, n. 292. 

25 See Glory of Byzantium, nos. 69, 79-80 (= Goldschmidt/Weitzmann 1979, vol. 2, 
nos. 32-33). 
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painted during the reign of Nikephoros Phokas in Çavuşin, and in the 
churches of St Nicholas tou Kasnitze and of the Anargyroi in Kastoria 
(figs. 30a, 59).7° The boots of the equestrian saints on stone reliefs 
(of c.1062) in the Kievan monastery of St Michael are of an interest- 
ing form, since the boot-legs extend somewhat higher to protect the 
knees, in a similar way to the greaves worn by Theodore Stratelates on 
a steatite icon in the Vatican collections.” 

The tall boot as a type derives from ancient Greece, where soft 
leather évépoputdec that reached to the mid calf, and were laced and 
open at the front, were employed by sportsmen and hunters.’ In 
Roman sculpture tall boots with richly decorated turned-down boot- 
legs and exposed toes appear in the iconography of gods (especially 
military ones), heroes and emperors—which may indicate that they 
had a parade character.” 

Boots that covered the calf (dnoSqpata)?” had already become part 
of the equipment of imperial troops in the period before Iconoclasm, 


266 Restle 1967, vol. 2, figs. 246-247, 250, vol. 3, fig. 310; Drandakes 1995, fig. 33 on 
p. 419; Weitzmann 1976, nos. B43-44; Pelekanidis 1953, figs. 21, 23/1. Rodley 1983, 
317-18, fig. 8; see also pp. 309-11, 324-5, 339, where she suggests that the minor 
importance of the Cavusin church indicates foundation by a member of the Phokas 
family (probably Melias the Magistros) rather than the emperor himself. 

267 See Sidorenko 2000, figs. 1-2 (= Glory of Byzantium, no. 196 and fig. on p. 274) 
and also above, p. 189. 

268 W, Amelung, “‘Evépopiées” in PR, 5:2555-7; F. Brein, “Endromis” in BKR, 
69; as examples of endromides in Hellenistic art Goldman (1974, 123) mentions the 
Gigantomachia frieze on the Pergamon Altar. 

26 See e.g. the following statues: the Spirit of Rome in the Museo Archeologico 
Nazionale in Naples (from the Farnese collection); Mars in the Capitoline Museum, 
Rome; and the emperor Augustus from Cherchel in Algeria (Goldman 1974, 123 and 
figs. 6.28-6.29 = Marković 1995, fig. 16; Robinson 1975, fig. 432). This motif entered 
the iconography of Horus in military attire, see Kantorowicz 1961, figs. 7, 10-13 (and 
also murals from Dura-Europos depicting Palmyrene gods with the same type of mili- 
tary boots, figs. 25-26). Endromides with decorative lion heads on the boot-legs are 
worn by the consuls Probus Familus and the emperor Honorius on the consular dip- 
tych for 406 (now in Aosta Cathedral treasury), which was probably made in a Roman 
wokshop (Volbach 1976, no. 1 = Leader 2000, 419, fig. 18). 

2 McGeer 1995, 205; Kolias 1988, 72. Both authors believe, on the basis of refer- 
ences in the Suda (see above, n. 241) and in Pseudo-Zonaras's work, that the term 
hypodemata which meant footwear in general, referred in a narrower sense to tall 
boots, which might replace greaves. See also Koukoules 4:414. Leo VI mentions {LT, 
vol. B, p. 358 [XXXVIII]} loose-fitting hypodemata that are more comfortable on 
the march: broShpota petptac xoOnAcpévo- roto. yap xpficui. Kal póAoto. £v 
toig OSowmoptors. Hypodemata presumably had tall boot-legs, since THEOPH. CONT. 
(p. 3491715) mentions a knife hidden in them. See also the description of Digenes 
Akritas bidding farewell to his beloved (Dic. Akn., p. 35479). T. Kolias (*Hypodema" 
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probably under the influence of the Gothic army.” When describing 
Heraclius’s expedition against the Persians in 622, George of Pisidia 
quotes a soldier who laments that the ruler, deprived of the imperial 
purple and exposed to the scorching heat of the sun, must now dye his 
tall black boots with Persian blood.”” Mary Whitby interprets this sec- 
tion of the poem in the light of later references by George the Monk 
and Leo Grammatikos (who also refers to George of Pisidia’s words). 
George the Monk speaks of a ceremony that took place at Easter 622, 
when Heraclius was setting off on an expedition to recover the relic of 
the True Cross; in the presence of the patriarch Sergios in the Hagia 
Sophia, the emperor took off his imperial shoes and put on his tall rid- 
ing boots, thereby passing power in the capital over to his ten-year-old 
son, Heraclius Constantine.”” This ceremony was probably cultivated 
over the following centuries, since Constantine Porphyrogennetos 
describes a similar ritual on the emperor's return from campaign. 
Greeted in the church of the Virgin at the Forum by a procession led 
by the patriarch walking from the Hagia Sophia, he ceremoniously 
removed his military uniform and donned ‘civilian’ attire: tunic, gold 


in BKR, 123-4) notes the change in the ancient meaning of the word, which was 
originally used to describe sandals. 

24 See Haldon 1999, 130; and in reference to cataphracts, Hoffmeyer (1966, 51), 
who nevertheless believes that the Byzantines borrowed tall boots from the Huns; see 
also the sources below, n. 275. 

272 GEORGE PISID., Expeditio Persica, p. 121197? [TII]: 

xoi vOv petaprédirov £xzeivov roða 

TOG UN rpéxovoiv £otiv EdMEPEREDTEPOS 

Kal toig NEVIYpOts TYLTEpOS LEVEL: 

B&woa yap abtov tH Eévn Bai VéAer 

zoi&v épvOpdov IIepoucóv ë aipatov. 
An English translation of this section is published by Whitby 1994, 198. Black krepides 
are mentioned by Paul Silentiarios in his description of the Hagia Sophia (v. 261; 
quoted in Whitby 1987, 462), referring to weAayxpyxida in a description of the dress 
of imperial shield-bearers; they are also spoken of by Eusr. Ir, 1:267?-?. Harder to 
interpret is a reference by Harun ibn Yahya to boots of odd colours—one red, the 
other black—worn by the emperor while celebrating the feast of Epiphany on 6 Janu- 
ary (VasiLiEv, 2/2:390). 

73 GEORGE THE MONK, 2:670*75; LEO GRAM., pp. 1499-150? (who writes only of 
the taking of the decision to go to war in Easter of 622); Whitby 1994, 197; See also 
another version by George the Monk in the Chronicon Breve in MPG, 110:82925?*; 
Koi eicsAOQv cic tiv MeyaAnv £xkÀnoiav péñava droðńpata nepiBoAóuevoc [kai 
monvig recov] ni§ato: öv ióov Tedpyioc ó Ilwoióng uezà toombtns tamewacens, 
Zen: >>°Q Paorred, MeAapBagés n£O1Aov etArbac nddac, Boyer £poOpóv Mepoucdv 
£5 aiudtav.<< 
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chlamys and campagi,’ thereby re-embodying himself as the civil 
head of state. 

Maurice, and after him Leo VI, mention Gothic hypodemata with 
wide toes and tall leather boot-legs fastened by buckles, which were 
studded with iron hobnails (kopqíoig) to increase their durability. 
From these texts and the Praecepta militaria of Nikephoros Phokas it 
is evident that the legs of these boots did not reach above the knee as 
in the case of kpnrióog (Lat. crepidae) which were designed for riding, 
and would have only hindered the movement of footsoldiers, slowing 
the march.” Other Middle Byzantine tactical manuals advise issuing 
footsoldiers with hypodemata that enclosed the toes, and had wooden 
soles, intended both to increase their durability and to protect the 
wearer from hidden iron caltrops planted by the enemy."5 Choniates 
meanwhile mentions that John II Komnenos, who had been fatally 
wounded while hunting in the hills of Cilicia (1 April 1143), attempted 


274 PorPH., p. 1447” [C]: "Exi 5 tod Pópov éA0óvtec KotéBnoav tHv (rov, xoi 
eicfjAÜov eig tov vadv tfjg ùnepayias OeotdKov, npoconoavtoovtog adtobs ketos 
TOD RATPLcpYOD petà Artic tfi MeydAns ‘ExxAnoias. ev à AaPdvtes Knpods rapà 100 
xpouxocitoo kal ebEduevor, cerOovtec xoi éxPadovtes tk GTEaTNYIKt, EpopEecay 
SiPytmhov1e spiri. cai xAapbSas ypvooipdvtous xoi KauIdyta,...; On kampagia 
see below, p. 201ff. 

275 See STRAT., pp. 4187-420* [XII B 1]: Tà bxodquata «btv Totbicd, xocovta, 
Siza pobwviov, axAG> tppappeva, oxó dúo doiav Kai uh rÀA£ov: àvorykottov dé xoi 
&Aiyotg xoi mkpots Kévtpoicg xaOnAobtoÜ0o: ot npdc nAciova bnovpyiav. Od yàp 
ypeia xpnmióiov fj &piólov, Qc tovtov év toig Gdo1nopiars odK éritnósiov Gvtov, 
GAA ori nepi thy gopectav Bpoóéov. (= LT, 1:11948—120'^^ [VI 26]); see also Haldon 
1999, 130. In turn, in the PRAECEPTA (p. 127? [I 3] = TNU [MG], p. 88 [LVI 3]) 
infantrymen are advised to wear ‘short boots’ that when folded reached to the knees, 
but unfolded extend to the thighs (xoi ùnoðńuata kovté, GuxA& uéxpi t&v yovatov, 
eite kal uovonAà Héxpt TOV unpóv); according to McGeer (1995, 205) these were com- 
bined with long leggings. Kolias (1988, 73) further points to a reference by ATTALE- 
IATES (p. 41*5) who describing Botaneiates’ fight with the Patzinaks in 1049, states 
that after the imperial troops’ horses had been killed they had to cut off their soles in 
order to move about freely. The chronicler's text (tabtac 5’ &moteuóveec év eupóóov 
tåÉer tà Kato uépn xoxéAwov) does not, however, explain whether the soldiers cut 
off the soles, as Kolias would have it, or only the boot-legs at the very bottom. That 
hypodemata were fastened with the aid of leather straps is mentioned by KoMNENE, 
3:851" [XII 9/7]. Roman crepidae were similar in form to low sandals (calcei), see 
E. Pochmarski, “Crepida” in BKR, 60. The crepidae— shoes for the feet —used by the 
Romans, identical with garbola and the Greek arbylai, are also mentioned by Lvpos, 
p. 2255 [E 5/12]. 

76 See HERON, p. 42/5?! [10] (see also Sullivan’s commentary on p. 180, which indi- 
cates that Heron—who was writing in the 10th C.—substituted the term évópouióoc 
from Philon's Classical treatise on which he modelled his work, by the then contem- 
porary zoàfjuoc1); SYLLOGE, p. 60 [XXXVII 11]; and also above, n. 275. On caltrops 
(triboloi, Lat. triboli), see e.g. Southern/Dixon 1996, 166. 
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to bind his wound with a piece of soft leather (£kx6opó) cut from his 
boots, presumably from the boot-leg.?” 

While the ancient term endromides was being supplanted in the 
language by hypodemata (used in the medieval sense),"* it is possible 
to observe a parallel process of open-toed boots with decorative boot- 
legs being replaced in the iconography by fully-enclosed knee-length 
footwear. In the sixth and seventh centuries figures in military attire 
are still occasionally depicted wearing endromides. Pagan gods and 
personifications are clad in such footwear on a silver situla from the 
time of Heraclius (613-629/630) discovered in 1814 at Kuczurmare 
in Bucovina (now in Ukraine). Other depictions include the emperor 
and an attendant holding a small statue of Victory on the Barberini 
panel; Christ on a mosaic in the archbishop’s chapel in Ravenna; 
and finally David, Goliath and Saul’s guards on silver bowls found at 
Karavas on Cyprus (AD 628-30).?” At the same in the earliest images, 
military saints wearing tall full boots with rounded toes are shown 
alongside others wearing endromides (figs. 6, 7c-8, 12-13, 15)??? this 
is evidence that in the sixth and seventh centuries artists were already 
looking to the contemporary imperial army for patterns of equipment. 
Endromides do not appear at all in post-Iconoclastic art, and the con- 
siderable popularity of tall, fully-enclosed boots is also indicated by 
their frequent appearance in depictions of soldiers (also on horseback) 


77 CHONIATES, p. 40/47: tote ©’ oov ò Paoedç nap’ obSév Béuevog tò Sécuo tod 
Séppatas op£vog AKéouto ġnibéuat, tv pao £x6opáv £x tod tHv roððv &moovpévtog 
KOTTOLAtOC, GOOAEPAs éEvtedBev mepipónievog vóv npoióvra Énvoyeiv Ogoipov ixOpa 
TOD TPAÝUATOG. 

2% ‘The change in the terminology of tall footwear can be seen in the description 
of a mounted statue of Justinian crowning his (now lost) column in Constantinople 
given by PRocorrus in his panegyric On Buildings (3/2:18*"° [I 2/8]). The statue is no 
lenger extant, but is known from a 15th-C. sketch in a codex (Ms. 35, fol. 144v) in the 
University Library, Budapest (Byzance, fig. 2 on p. 168; Sodini 1994, fig. 32). When 
describing Justinian's footwear—which is clearly visible on the sketch—as laced open- 
toed endromides with lion’s head, Procopius uses the term &pfhbAac, which had been 
applied in antiquity to peasant footwear. On the identification of the Budapest draw- 
ing with the statue from the column see Mango 1993, 5-6; and Papadaki-Oekland 
(1990, 227-30, figs. 1-3), who also sees Justinian's column on a miniature of c.1100 in 
the Book of Job (Vat. gr. 751, fol. 26r), and in a image derived from it in the Manasses 
Chronicle (Vat. slav. II, fol. 109r). 

7? See e.g. Dodd 1961, nos. 56, 58a, 61, 64a; Byzance, no. 20 and fig. 2 on p. 101 
(2 Grabar 1936, fig. 4; Leader 2000, figs. 1-2); Parani 2003, 144; and above, n. 138 on 
p. 98. Boots with tall decorated boot-legs became a popular iconographical motif in 
Western Europe already in the 9th C. as a result of the Carolingian Renaissance, see 
e.g. Durand 1984, fig. 2; Gamber 1994, figs. 15-16. 

280 See e.g. Markovic 1995, figs. 20-21, 31. 
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in manuscript illuminations, ranging from tenth-century psalters with 
marginal decoration to the Madrid Skylitzes?*! 


Bast sandals—servoula (mouzakia) and kampagia 
Besides tubiform leg protectors and tall boots, a third type of lower 
legwear appears in the warrior saint iconography. This is a long cloth 
band reminiscent of a bandage that is wrapped tightly around the leg 
from ankle to knee (like the puttees used by soldiers as late as the 
Second World War) and then tucked into low boots. This type of leg- 
wear is worn by a number of warrior saints: Sts Nestor and Lupus on 
the Thessalonikan reliquary of St Demetrios (funded by Constantine 
X Doukas 1059-1067 and Eudokia Makrembolitissa, currently in the 
Armoury of the Moscow Kremlin); St George on a wooden relief icon 
from the Crimea; Theodore Stratelates and Nestor on frescoes in the 
katholikon of Hosios Loukas monastery; Sts George, Artemios and 
Demetrios in the Oxford codex of Homilies of John Chrysostom, fols. 
166r, 209v and 213r; St George in the Evangelistarion Dionysiou 587 
(fol. 151v); as well as certain of the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste in the 
Great Pigeon House in Çavuşin (figs. 25c-d, 27, 46a,c, 59).”” Another 
variant is worn by several saints on the wings of the Forty martyrs 
triptych in the Hermitage, who have cloth strips that criss-cross loosely 
over their greaves (figs. 19a,b).?* 

The custom of the emperor binding his calves with linen cloth on 
Easter Sunday is mentioned in De ceremoniis. This was intended, by 


281 See eg. miniatures in the Athonite Psalter Pantokrator 61 on fols. 30v, 68v, 89r, 
109v (Der Nersessian 1966, figs. 12, 16; Athos, vol. I’, figs. 186, 198, 205); the Theodore 
Psalter Brit. Add. 19352 on fols. 10v, 12r, 42v, 63v, 74v, 97v, 105v, 181r, 182r, 191r 
(Der Nersessian 1970, figs. 19, 22, 73, 102, 119, 159, 173, 284-285, 299) and the Khlu- 
dov Psalter (129d) (Shchepkina 1977, figs. 54, 58, 60, 141, 148). Among the miniatures 
in the Madrid Skylitzes of special interest are those by Master I, depicting the battles 
of Leo V the Armenian (813-820) with the Bulgars (fol. 12r, see Tsamakda 2002, figs. 
6-7). On them are depicted boots of the Greek cavalry with legs that are taller at the 
front, similar to those on the Kievan reliefs (see above, n. 267) and a miniature in the 
Psalter of Basil II (Ven. Marcianus gr. 17, fol. 3r, see e.g. Ševčenko 1962, fig. 17; and 
the colour reproduction in Glory of Byzantium, fig. on p. 186), where the emperor is 
depicted in red boots decorated with pearls. For other examples of tall boots in the 
Madrid Skylitzes see Hoffmeyer 1966, fig. 8*^* (although on p. 51 she interprets the 
bulk of depictions of tall boots as leg protectors); Tsamakda 2002, passim. 

282 See e.g: Glory of Byzantium, nos. 36, 202 (= Walter 1973, fig. 4; Walter 2003a, 
84; Markovié 1995, fig. 47; Milyaeva 2000, fig. 1); Chatzidakis 1997, figs. 57, 66; 
Velmans 1974, fig. 22; Hutter 1999, figs. 20-21; Athos, vol. A', fig. 265; Restle 1967, 
vol. 3, fig. 310. 

283 See e.g. Bank 1966, nos. 126, 130 (= Cutler 1994, fig. 28). 
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association with the shroud, to recall the death of the Saviour, while 
the accompanying gilded boots symbolized his resurrection.™ It would 
be wrong, however, to link the puttees represented in art exclusively 
with this reference, since aside from the examples mentioned above 
there are others that also show the saints’ feet bound with cloth strips. 
This is how artists portrayed the footwear of George and Demetrios 
on marble reliefs adorning the façade of the church of San Marco 
in Venice. Other examples include Theodore Teron on an icon in 
St John’s Monastery on Patmos, the same saint on page 41v of the 
Evangelistarion Dionysiou 587, and a mosaic in the cathedral in Cefalu, 
and also Sts John the Warrior, Merkourios, Demetrios, Theodore and 
Paul the Greater on the arch leading to the presbytery of the cathedral 
in Monreale (fig. 29, 46a)?” 

Legwear made from cloth strips wrapped around the leg to knee- 
height, in combination with a simple form of sole (difficult to discern), 
also appears in Byzantine depictions of other occupations—especially 
farmers and shepherds—and also paupers. Besides being worn by 
shepherds in Nativity scenes,” footwear of this type appear in minia- 
tures depicting hunting and rural labour in treatises such as: a tenth- 
century Byzantine copy of Nikander’s Theriaka (Ms. suppl. gr. 247, 
Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris, fols. 47v-48r; fig. 61); the Kynegetika of 
Pseudo-Oppian the Syrian from the turn of the tenth/eleventh century 
(Marcianus gr. 479, fols. 19v-20v, 47v-48r, 62r, 631)? and also the 
annual cycle of rural labour as depicted in calendars.?** 


28 Dg Cer, 1:6387-" [II 40]: tò 6& tag kvfitog Mv £oowGo0o1 dupi petà xod 
youompévay tedthav, todto toto xoi vexpórntoc Kal Aojurpórntoc. 

8 See e.g. Markovic 1995, fig. 42 (= Maguire 1996, fig. 67); Glory of Byzantium, 
no. 76; Athos, vol. A’, fig. 216; and Borsook 1990, figs. 9, 95. This motif became com- 
mon especially in Late- and post-Byzantine iconography (e.g. Markovic, fig. 5; Magu- 
ire 1996, figs. 14-15; and Myslivec 1934, figs. 1, 6/5, 7/4, 9/3, 16). 

286 Boots with cloth strips appear in several Nativity scenes: on an icon in St Cath- 
erine’s monastery on Mt Sinai (1st half of 12th C.); and on miniatures in two Athonite 
MSS: the 11th-C. Evangelistarion from the Great Lavra monastery on fol. 114v; and in 
the 12th-C. Vatopedi Psalter 762, fol. 89r (Sinai, fig. 18; Athos, vol. I”, fig. 7, and vol. 
A’, fig. 217). See also illustrations of the Annunciation to the Shepherds in the 12th-C. 
Evangelistarion Panteleimon 2, fol. 210r; and in the Athonite Menologion Esphigmenou 
14, fol. 393v (Athos, vol. B’, figs. 284, 357). 

87 See Kádár 1978, figs. 19, 154/2-3, 155/1-2, 174/2—3, 183/1-2 (see also the min- 
iatures in later copies in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, Cod. Par. gr 2736 [2nd half 
of 15th C.] and 2737 [illuminated in 1554, by Angelus Vegetius]); Weitzmann 1984, 
93—6, figs. 127-131, 165-166; Glory of Byzantium, no. 160 (= Byzance, no. 259). 

28 eg. in the Menologion Esphigmenou 14, fols. 386r-v; in the 11th-C. Homilies of 
Gregory of Nazianzos from a Constantinopolitan scriptorium, Par. gr. 533, fols. 34r-v 
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Although there appear to be no detailed descriptions of this type of 
legwear in Byzantine sources, on the basis of the above evidence and 
the references by Constantine Porphyrogennetos they can be identified 
with the cheap and crude footwear of servants called eéoBovAa (from 
the Latin servus—servant, slave), worn by so-called tzervoulianoi.”” 
This theory is confirmed in that servoula, which are described as a type 
of sandal (known also by the Arabic or Armenian name, uoutáxua), 
are recommended by Phokas for imperial footsoldiers alongside ‘short’ 
hypodemata.?? 

These servoula are without doubt derived from Roman military 
sandals. During the Republic and early Empire the Roman legions 
employed low sandals called caligae (from callus—hard skin) the sole 
of which was cut from a single piece of oxhide and fitted with iron 
hobnails. The dense mesh of thongs enclosing the foot ensured dura- 
bility as well as ventilation.” At the turn of the first and second cen- 
turies AD caligae were gradually replaced for army use by the cheaper 


and 35r, showing bucolic scenes; and also in the 12th-C. Codex Vat. gr. 394, fol. 12v 
(Athos, vol. B’, figs. 346-347; Byzantium, no. 267; and Glory of Byzantium, fig. on 
p. 394). 

?? See DAI, 1:1527-75 [32]: XépBAot 8& th tHv "Ponoíeov ótxAékto ‘dodAov 
npocayopebovza, ev xoi 'e£ofruAa" f] xown ovvfÜew: tà 6ovAw pow droShLATH, 
xoi *"ceoBouAiavoUc! tovs tà £oteAf) Kai nevurpi drodhwata popodvtac. See also 
what seems to be the more correct form oéopouAa mentioned in the apparatus 
(p.153) in the redaction preserved in codex Vat. Palatinus gr. 126. Also for ACHMET, 
p. 198775 [242], 218? [266] tall boots (which he terms ónoónjioxa) signify hardship 
and servile labour. 

20 See PRAECEPTA, p. 127? [I 3]: kat cavdcéAre Tyovv povzária, cite tà Aeyópevo 
èv ti ovvnOcia, teeeBovALa; TNU [MG], p. 887-90" [LVI 3]: pougéxia Koi 
t¢eofovAra. See also Koukoules, 4:411-14 and McGeer (1995, 62) who in the com- 
mentary to Phokas' text cites literature on the Arabic- Armenian etymology of peasant 
mouzakia. Recently on Byzantine sandalia see Dawson (2002, 83, n. 15)—given their 
identification as a variety of sandal (since as is evident from ACHMET’s description 
[p. 178 [226]], they covered the foot to a far greater extent than ancient and modern 
sandals), Dawson probably goes too far in suggesting the term also applied to full 
boots. 

?! On the appearance, construction and function of Roman military caligae, see 
Goldman 1974, 122-3, figs. 6.27a-b (a caliga from Mainz and its reconstruction); 
James 2004, 59, fig. 30 (caligae from Dura); and Zygulski 1998, 95, fig. 116. See also 
depictions in Roman sculpture—on Trajan's Column, and worn on statues of the 
following emperors: Caesar in the Palazzo Senatorio sul Campidoglio; Augustus in 
the Staatliche Museen zu Berlin; Drusus the Younger in the Cagliari Museum, and 
others (Gamber 1978, fig. 382; Robinson 1975, figs. 429-31, 474). And also gener- 
ally on caligae as Roman military footwear see G. Mau, “Caliga” in PR, 3:1335; and 
H. Aigner, "Caliga" in BKR, 41. Awls used in the production of military caligae were 
found among Roman military objects at Dura-Europos (Roztovtzeff 1935, 223). 
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campagi militares,” which were related in form to servoula. The term 


caligae reentered usage in thirteenth-century Western Europe, but 
now referred to knightly hose-leggings. 

John Lydos describes patrician campagi as a type of black sandals 
with enclosed toes and heels, and held in place by straps that were 
wound around the leg to knee-height. In his opinion this type of boots, 
which originated in Tuscany, borrowed their name from the field 
(campus) on which the archontes who wore them were promoted.” 
In contrast to servoula which were constructed in a similar way, cam- 
pagi were parade wear, worn by the emperor, various officials both 
military and civilian, and above all by senators, during promotions 
and religious ceremonies at the court.?* Of course it is not possible to 


?? The term xaAixiog appears still in Dic. AKR. (p. 296/9, 30095 [cà kaitoa], 
330775 336") and is mentioned in Middle Byzantine monastic typika (A. Kazhdan 
& N.P. Sevéenko, “Footwear” in ODB, 2:796), but according to Goldman (1974, 122) 
there was a complete change in the meaning of the word in the 4th C., which had 
been used until then to describe a type of low, full soft shoes; see also Southern/Dixon 
(1996, 124), who state that caligae had disappeared from the Roman army in the early 
2nd C. They can, however, still be seen on a 5th-C. miniature in the Vergilius Romanus 
codex in the Vatican (Ms. Lat. 3867, fol. X; see Eggenberger 1977, fig. 14; Gamber 
1994, fig. 6) in combination with textile puttees that extended above the knee. Prices 
of boots as specified in Diocletian's edict [IX 5-25] are given by Goldman 1974, n. 4. 

?? LYDOs, p. 307—325 [I 7/17]: xoi onóónuo u£Aov, orooóvooAov, ðv SAov yopvóv, 
Boayet tvi Gvoothpat thy ntépvnv, én’ Gxpoo è todo SaKtbAove tv roóüv 
ovogtyyov, iudvtav tkatépwðev èni tods dotpaydAovg dnd tò YaAiSapa tod 70dd¢ 
OwAxopévov, £ri tò otf0oc &vOvunavtadviav Om Aot xo dradeopovvtav TOV ROSE, 
ote Bpaxd Mav é te SaxtbA@v gurpooBev Kai eloniobev SiopaivesBor tò ònóôn po, 
dAov S& tòv nóða Th AepiokeAiót Ow óunew. xápmoryov (010 Kadota. Ex fic eri 
1Óv K&pmov, oiov el tò nediov, xpeíoc et xoi vOv- éni yàp 100 neðiov ywóLEvoi tüc 
zpoayoyüc tHv &pyóvvov 'Ponotoi énetéAovuv, é9’ ob toig toi00t01g gotéAAOVTO 
oroónp.oc1iv. TOVTOVL TOV k&urayov Goóoxov yevéoDon tò npiv ò Aémdog £v xà Hepi 
Tepéov qnoiv. Kampagia are identified by McCormick (1986, 216) as sandals in the 
context of references in the description of the triumph of Basil I in PORPH.; OIKONO- 
MIDES, (p. 167, n. 145) does the same with respect to references in the Kletorologion. 
See also K. Wessel, "Insignien" in RbK, 3:447-8; G. Mau, "Campagus" in PR, 3:1433-4; 
Koukoules, 4:412-13. 

24 MALALAS (p. 247^ [XIII 8]) lists kampagia alongside the chlamys as an element 
of military parade attire. They are also regarded as part of military parade attire in DE 
Cer. (1:639!*5 [II 40]), which states that kampagia were worn by the emperors Anas- 
tasius, Nikephoros Phokas (during acclamations) and Basil I (during a triumph), see 
Peter Patrikios’s account in DE CER., 1:423? [I 92], 439" [I 96]; and above, n. 274. See 
also De cer. ([Vocr], 2:84? [I 69]), listing kampagia as an element of imperial funer- 
ary costume, and also references (also by Peter Patrikios) on the receiving of imperial 
kampagia by promoted nobelissimoi, kandidatoi and the proedros of the Senate (De 
Cer. [Vocr], 2:34?! [I 53]; 1:41777 [I 91], 442-423! [I 97]), and also as an element 
of the attire of guests (senators, patrikioi and others) invited to the imperial table in 
the Chrysotriklinos on religious feastdays (DE CER., 1:742? 15 74314, 75]?! 75214, 75719, 
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rule out that, as with caligae, the term kapncyta had altered its mean- 
ing and now referred to some type of parade footwear. This could not 
have happened before the sixth century since the Latin etymology of 
the word is still referred to by Peter Patrikios, who often mentions this 
type of footwear together with the term xapmotovBo, which we can 
link with a linen tube worn over the calf to prevent chafing from the 
thongs that were wrapped around it. 

Depictions of kampagia worn over kampotouba by soldiers can be 
found in Early Byzantine art, for example on an unidentified warrior 
represented on an ivory panel added secondarily to the cladding of 
the ambo in Aachen cathedral, and also on a ceramic icon depicting 
Joshua and Caleb from Vinica (fig. 7b).? In the Middle Byzantine 
iconography of the warrior saints it is possible to see echoes of this 
motif in the braided pattern of criss-crossed thongs covering their leg 
protectors—for example on images of St Demetrios on an ivory panel 
in the Metropolitan Museum in New York, and St George accom- 
panied by St Theodore on a steatite icon in the Historical Museum, 
Moscow (fig. 40).?" What should perhaps be regarded as a consider- 
ably more stylized version of kampagia can be seen on the puttees of 
St Theodore on a panel from Bathys Ryax, which the artist has repre- 
sented as a black zigzag pattern of straps running from heel to below 
the knee (fig. 47).** The faithful depictions of kampagia worn by St 
Hieron in the Church of the Buckle in Korama, and St George on a 


759", 769”, 773"4, 7744, 777°, 779". 780?, 781* [II 52] = OIKONOMIDES, pp. 167", 
169? 9, 1811.31, 1895, 1915, 2057, 211525, 217%, 21929, 221227). See also the commen- 
tary in De CER., 2:419-24; Fauro 1995, 486. 

25 See Peter Patrikios’s reference in DE CER., 1:639" [II 40]: 8 «àv kaunayiov, 
& Aativay qov npoonyópevtai, and p. 439" [I 96]: «ei kaunréyia xoi kaunótovßa. 
xoi &mxO «oo Pdpov meConopdv. See also DE CER., 2:265; Fauro 1995, 503; and Kolias 
(19932, 40; and 1988, 72, n. 16) citing Mihăescu, who was the first to recognize kampo- 
touba as a type of leg protector worn at court, which would seem to be justified in view 
of the word's etymology— literally ‘kampagia-tubes’, as compared with chalkotouba— 
metal greaves. Kampotouba are wrongly identified as trousers quilted in a diamond 
pattern by Dawson (2002, 82, fig. VII-5). On the change in the meaning of the word 
caliga, see above, n. 292. 

26 See Volbach 1976, no. 78 (= Marković 1995, 574, fig. 17, who links the figure on 
the panel with Mars); Balabanov/Krstevski 1993, no. 46. Hoffmeyer (1966, 51) believes 
that sandals went out of fashion in the Byzantine army in the 7th century. 

27 See Glory of Byzantium, no. 80 (= Cutler 1994, fig. 126); Kalavrezou-Maxeiner 
1985, no. 28. 

28 See Bank 1966, no. 190 (= Papamastorakes 1998, fig. 5). 
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mosaic in the cathedral in Monreale can be regarded as exceptional? 
The first of these examples is, however, characterized by strong stylistic 
archaization, while the second is suspicious because of the consider- 
able intervention of conservators in the fabric of the painting. 

It can therefore be assumed that in the Middle Byzantine period 
the heavily distorted motif of kampotouba held in place by the criss- 
crossed straps of the kampagia was merely an imitation of an older 
iconographical model that lacked understanding of the original form; 
presumably the artists were ignorant of the prototype, which had 
disappeared after the sixth century, and were attempting to make it 
resemble the servoula common in their own day. 


Trousers (toubia, anaxyrides) 


Military saints in Byzantine painting are generally depicted in close- 
fitting trousers. These are usually tucked into boots, leaving visible 
only the section covering the thighs. The trousers are sometimes of a 
uniform colour (figs. 8, 12, 25d, 41b, 42, 46c, 62, 70), or shown as 
made from what appears to be patterned cloth, which is embroidered 
in a range of decorative motifs. The variety of patterns indicate that 
the painters sought inspiration from actual textiles known to them 
from everyday life. There are simple patterns arranged from just a 
few mosaic tesserae, as for example on the leggings of Sts Theodore 
Stratelates and Orestes in the inner narthex of the katholikon of Nea 
Mone; Demetrios in St Michael's monastery, Kiev (figs. 26, 44a-b); the 
saints in the Sicilian cathedral in Cefalù; as well as Theodore Teron 
in the Cappella Palatina in Palermo. Then there are more elaborate 
designs, such as the round sequin motif and stripes sewn down the 
front of St Demetrios's trousers on a marginal drawing on page 166r 
of the Homilies of John Chrysostomos at Magdalen College, Oxford 
(Cod. gr. 3) and the rhomboids inscribed with lilies and rosettes on 
the trousers of Sts George and Theodore Teron in the church of the 
Anargyroi, Kastoria (fig. 30a; see also 30b,c, 38, 46a,b, 58, 70).3 


23? See e.g. Epstein 1986, fig. 42 (= Jolivet-Lévy 1992, fig. 109a); Borsook 1990, 
fig. 95. 

ES See e.g. Maguire 1996, figs. 10-11 (only St Theodore Stratelates); Hutter 1999, 
figs. 20-21; Glory of Byzantium, nos. 69, 111. 

?! See e.g.: Mouriki 1985, vol. 2, figs. 59, 61; Glory of Byzantium, fig. on p. 283; 
Borsook 1990, figs. 9, 35; Velmans 1974, fig. 22 (similarly decorative stripes are visible 
on the 11th-13th C. mosaic icon of St George from Matskhvarishi; see Alibegashvili 
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Painted representations of saints with partly bared legs, following 
the Roman custom, are rare. The flesh-coloured tone of the thighs 
of certairi of the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste in the Great Pigeon House 
in Cavusin indicate that they were intentionally left bare; the same 
is true of St Hieron in the Church of the Buckle in Korama, and in 
the early eleventh-century cemetery chapel of Karabulut Kilisesi near 
Matiana (currently Avcilar); and also Theodore and George on horse- 
back on the wings of a triptych from St Catherine’s Monastery on 
Mt Sinai. Representations of the two St Theodores and St Merkourios 
at Hosios Loukas leave no doubt; those in mosaic technique show 
especially clearly the outline of the muscles of the bare calf and the 


1979, fig. 1); Pelekanidis/Chatzidakis 1985, fig. 12 on p. 33; Pelekanidis 1953, fig. 21/2 
(see also St Nestor’s ankle-length white trousers decorated with thin, vertical, red and 
blue bands on an arcade pier in the Holy Anargyroi church, Kastoria; these are prob- 
ably identical with the ‘Egyptian trousers’ (see below, n. 312) mentioned by Constan- 
tine Porphyrogennetos; Pelekanidis 1953, fig. 27/2). The textile motif adorned with 
patterns of rhomboids inscribed with rosettes and lilies (probably a heraldic motif 
borrowed from the West) was especially popular towards the end of the 12th C. and in 
the 13th, e.g. on St Orestes’ trousers at Episkopi in Eurytania; on Demetrios's trousers 
and Theodore Stratelates' cloak in the Vrondamos Monastery on the Peloponnese; on 
St George's kabadion on a 13th-C. Mt Sinai icon; and on St George's trousers on a 
fresco in the church of St John Chrysostom in Geraki (Drandakes 1988, fig. 85; Glory 
of Byzantium, no. 17; Maguire 1996, fig. 163; Moutsopoulos/Demetrokalles 1981, fig. 
65 and colour fig. 13). Meanwhile, on 11th-C. examples the field of rhomboids is deco- 
rated only with dots, e.g. in the Evangelistarion Dionysiou 587 (fols. 41v, 123r), which, 
as mentioned earlier, dates from 1059 (Athos, vol. B', figs. 216, 241). 

30 Trousers were not used in the armies of ancient Greece and Rome, as is evident 
from the absence of depictions in art and the lack of an appropriate term in Classical 
Greek (the fact that Homer and other ancient writers had no term for trousers and 
had to paraphrase is pointed out by EusT. IL., 1:328% To é «aiðð dppicaAdate» 
KEpppaotiKHs einev: od yàp Ékevto tomo pia AéE1g nhor tod kahúuuatoc ths 
oidodc, Ónep oi ‘Papaio pèv Bpdxav paciv, Etepor 08 avoEvptda £x 10d dvacdpecba). 
Antique depictions of soldiers in trousers always refer to barbarian peoples (e.g. Dacian 
prisoners on metopes of the Tropaeum Traiani, Persians on the Arch of Galerius in 
Thessaloniki, and Germans on Trajan’s Column in Rome, see e.g. Zygulski 1998, 179, 
fig. 183); see also G. Mau, “‘AvaSvpides” in PR, 1:2100-1 (on the trousers worn by 
the Celts, Germanics and Sarmatians, and also in art by Amazons. The trousers of 
Amazons also figure in Byzantine culture, e.g. the lilac toubia of the Amazon Max- 
imo, richly adorned with pearls, precious stones and brocade, described in Dic. AKR., 
p. 8075 [Grottaferrata version, bk. IV] and 3481+% [Escorial redaction]). According 
to Southern/Dixon (1996, 123) trousers were adopted by the Late Roman army in the 
3rd century, probably as a result of the increasing numbers of Germanic Foederati; 
at first they were knee-length and tight and worn only by cavalry, later they were 
full-length, looser and made of wool. A soldier is depicted in such early trousers on a 
Roman ivory panel with scenes from the life of St Paul, dated to the 5th C. currently 
at the Museo Nazionale del Bargello, Florence (Nicolle 1992, fig. on p. 19). 
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form of the kneecaps (figs. 25a-c, 59 and 60).9* A similar phenomenon 
is observable in sculpture, especially in ivory. The clearly modelled leg 
musculature of warriors in works such as the Forty Martyrs Triptych 
in the Hermitage and a panel with St Demetrios in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, allow us to conclude that the craftsmen’s inten- 
tion was to show the warriors with their upper legs uncovered (figs. 
19a,b, 67), although the wearing off of the polychrome decoration that 
usually covered ivories must leave some doubt? However, the pres- 
ence of trousers on a wooden relief icon of St George in the National 
Museum, Kiev (fig. 27) is confirmed by remnants of light blue poly- 
chromy.*” In turn, the engraved ornamental motifs adorning the leg- 
gings of St Theodore on a steatite icon in the Vatican (fig. 34) make it 
clear that he is wearing trousers.??é 

It should be stressed that all the above ‘trouserless’ portrayals of 
military saints date from the tenth and early eleventh centuries, and 
there appear to be no similar examples in the later iconography. This 
may be evidence of the replacement of an older pictorial formula— 
patterned on ancient tradition—by a new image created under the 
influence of the actual appearance of troops. 

Trousers were known by the terms &voSvpíóec (singular &vaEvpíic), 
onuweAta, and also Bpaxia from the Celto-Roman bracae or bracca. 
Known in antiquity as characteristic of the Barbarian peoples, trousers 
appeared in the Byzantine army relatively late.*” Military manuals and 


* See Restle 310, vol. 3, fig. 310; Epstein 1986, fig. 42; Jolivet-Lévy 1992, figs. 109a, 
112b; Weitzmann 1976, nos. B43, B44; Chatzidakis 1997, figs. 47-48, 57. 

3t On the antique custom of adding polychrome decoration to ivories in Byzan- 
tium see Connor (1998), who found remnants of red and green pigments and traces of 
gold on a panel with St Demetrios. An ivory from Saint Petersburg had a blue ground, 
along with a crystallized green pigment and traces of gold and pink (see Connor's 
table on pp. 84-7, figs. 7-9 and the colour close-ups on plates IX-XIV). See also the 
Harbaville Triptych, where Sts George and Eustathios have traces of yelowish poly- 
chromy on their legs and partially gilded cloaks. 

30 The fragments are clearly visible on the colour reproduction in Glory of Byzan- 
tium, no. 202. 

*6 See Kalavrezou-Maxeiner 1985, no. 6 (= Glory of Byzantium, no. 104). 

37 See EusT. IL., 1:361? év t dvatupic, 5 tò napà 'Pouoíotg Bpakiov 8nAot. 
&vabopig yàp tò toroÑtov ék toð üvacópecOoi Kate toù moÀoiobe Afyetou, 
(p. 328%) SnAwzuch to KadAdppatos tis aidodc, Onep of Papato n£v Dpduov paoiv, 
Évepot de c&vatupiéa éx to) dévaobpecba1; HEsycuios, vol. 1, [p. 178]: &va&optósc- 
gnuwveAtre, pakia BopBaprkc évóouorco: rodav. broShpata Baðéa Å Baotdixc; SUDA, 
1:180'? [1993] ‘AvaEvpidac: pquuvaña, Bparia, fj xà Pabéa Koi GBoto broSqpote. 
kainep và Oeodooip EkAeAvuévov tov iuávta, tov åupì tà atSoin tàs &vatopiðac 
déovta, 4-108* [1282], 739° [460]: IIepioeAfj- Bpakia, enuiwooao. [...] OuwdAra- 
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other sources provide no precise information that might allow us to 
determine, even approximately, when this took place. In the reign 
of Justinian, trousers distinguished the mercenary barbarian forma- 
tions in the army of Belisarius,” from whom undoubtedly the Greeks 
borrowed them. This would suggest that trousers were adopted by 
the army in the mid-sixth century, which is corroborated in the early 
iconography of the warrior saints, who are normally shown without 
them. Surviving examples of close-fitting trousers (leggings) from 
Antinoópolis in Egypt (in the Staatliche Museen zu Berlin but lost 
during World War II, in the Louvre, and in the Musée des Tissus 
in Lyon) may be of Persian origin, as is evident from their embroi- 
dered decoration. At that time all were made from dyed woollen yarn, 
which is evidence of the popularity of this technique? One of the 
earliest depictions of trousers in the iconography of the military saints 
is a seventh- or eighth-century icon from St Catherine's Monastery, 
Mt Sinai showing Merkourios on horseback (fig. 8). He is painted 
with loose yellow trousers that are tucked into tall boots. 


avotévptSac, and also F. Brein, *Anaxyrides" in BKR, 9-10; E. Pochmarski, "Brac(c)ae" 
in BKR, 35-6; and above, n. 302. D'Amato (2005, 21-2) cites Isidore of Seville (Orig. 
XIX 34/5), who states that leggings were called toubia in the East, and tibialia or 
ocreae in the West. He points out that the term toubion was also used to describe a 
variety of tall boots. The Celtic units of Bracchiati and Cornuti (whose names pre- 
sumably derive from their trousers and horned helmets) are mentioned by AMMIAN., 
1:125 [15.5.30]. The anachronistic nature of the trousers painted on a Roman shield 
found at Dura-Europos in scenes illustrating the Trojan War is noticed by MacMul- 
len 1964, 446. 

36 Darkevich (1975, 140, 150) and after him Górecki (1980, 205-6) believe that 
trousers appear only in the 10th or even 11th C.—a narrow, tight variety for the 
cavalry and short, loose ones for the infantry. Nicolle (1992, 42) reconstructs knee- 
length trousers in the attire of a 5th/6th-C. member of the Blues faction in Antioch. 
Meanwhile, Dawson (2002, 83) believes the lack of references to trousers worn in the 
imperial army in the manuals is the result of their universal appearance in military 
costume. 

39 PROCOPIUS, 1:244*-? [II 21/6]: odte yAopdda obte &AXnv énoptióo. te, GAAG 
yut&vo pèv dvoid. xoi &vačvpiðas &unexdpevor, ita SeCwopevor éBábiSov; he also 
mentions trousers as a costume item characteristic of the Slavs and Antes (2:3587? 
[VII 14/26]). In turn, SimocATTA (15377? [IV 3/8]) describes the richly adorned 
trousers that were part of the ceremonial attire of Chosroes: dvoEvpises 8 ou 
xpvsonoiKiAor, čpya dodvtov xeipóg peyatipia. xod vocoocnv eigev T| oto thy 
tpvehy ónóonv hBooXevo 1j tig coBopótntoc Épeotc. Cf. also Ravegnani (1988, 42) 
who wrongly identifies trousers on a mosaic in San Vitale, Ravenna. 

310 See D’Amato 2005, 18-19, 22, figs. on pp. 22-3. 

31. See above, n. 71 on p. 80. 
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By the Middle Byzantine period, trousers of different styles, made 
from wool, cotton and silk, were a common item of male attire??? 
Traditionally-inclined Byzantine intellectuals nevertheless continued 
to cultivate a Classical attitude of aversion towards such barbarian 
‘novelties’ and regarded them with disdain.?'? 

We can find clear signs of the use of a particular variety of trou- 
sers in the army only from the tenth century. Among the equip- 
ment being prepared for the invasion of Crete in 949 Constantine 
Porphyrogennetos lists touBia, probably a type of military legging 
used for riding, which are worn in conjunction with hypodemata. 
He also recommends that the clothing supplied to an emperor about 
to embark on campaign should include toubia of the highest quality 
with silk stripes, decorated with embroidered eagles, as well as others 
adorned with a hornet motif?" 


32 The various textiles from which red trousers were made are mentioned by 


ACHMET 198%? [242]: öt EpvOp& fjv «à tovPial...] ei Sè dnd Zorov [...], ei 8 dnd 
Báufoxoc [...], ei 5’ &nó uevátnc; while DE Cur. (1:6787? [II 45]) speaks of striped 
Egyptian trousers and others made from low-quality silk and cotton (tovBia Awpotà 
Atyontika p. tovBia xovxovAópiwa [...] «ovfto Bopoxepá). 

According to ACHMET, when trousers appear to a woman in a dream, she is sure 
to have a male child (198475 [242], 2181515 [266]): ei 6& 15p, öm égópet Bpoxio, xoi 
«0x0 cig TEKVOV KpivetaL üposv xoi KANpovoi tod okov Tod &vópóc. &&v lôn, öt 
&pópet tovPia «oi dnodqpwata &vópóc, tà tovuia èiç vékvov posv—this is evidence 
that trousers were already linked in Byzantium with the male sex. Ball (2002, 77) 
points out that the differences between female and male attire are not always discern- 
able in art but are underlined in literary sources. If we accept after Dawson (2002, 
82-3; reconstruction on fig. VII-5) that the Byzantines employed padded trousers, 
one might view the rhomboidal patterns on the leggings of some warrior saints as the 
stitch-marks of quilted layers of cloth (see above, n. 301). 

?5 Eg. Eust. Tuxss. (827) and after him CHONIATES (2987?) mention that during 
the many days of the siege of Thessaloniki by the Normans in 1185 the city's incompe- 
tent strategos, David Komnenos, was never seen adequately armed and on horseback, 
but rather rode on a mule and wore ornamented knee-length trousers and shoes of 
the latest fashion: Ooxoóv f uépot ovyvai, ai èv xpd tod opopo noA&uov, ai SE 
Kate thy todtoD dKpty, Kal oddetc éxelvov eidev obte év SxAo1g Servoig Shvavta odte 
innov ebyevods éniBávso, ňuiovoç 58 dyer adtd dnd BodKac xoi nedidwv vewtepiKav. 
Even more mocking in tone is Choniates’ statement: votvuv oddevi TOV &návtov onto 
novozAiov KUgATdpEvoc, KAA’ &relye Kpdvovs Kal OapaKos xoi kvnuiðov Kal Bupeod 
KOTE tà KOKLATPAMNHLEVAS TOV Yovoricv Kal UNdév eióvioc nÀA£ov Yovoucovitióog xoi 
REPIEL Thy NOALV NLdv@ “novos uev. ávatuoióoc ovventvyuévng mobi Seouedwot1 
Koi nediA@v kopyüv éocuyuévov ypvo@ éc adtòv anoAnyovtwv &otpáåyañov. See also 
Kazhdan/Epstein (1985, 76-7) who cite other comments by CHoNIATES (18677 and 
2739-9) on the trousers of Andronikos Komnenos and on a certain soldier's remark 
directed at Manuel I. 

?^ See DE CER., 1:6775, 6787 [II 45] (and above, n. 312); PonPH., pp. 1082-110? 
[C]. On the etymology of the term derived from Lat. tubus, tibiale, see Haldon's com- 
mentary to PoRPH., p. 221 (with references to earlier studies). Imperial toubia appear 
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In summary, we can regard trousers in the iconography of the mili- 
tary saints as a purely Byzantine feature that was probably modelled 
on the actual costume of imperial troops. Between the eighth century 
and the early eleventh, trousers gradually ousted the older formula of 
bare legs in Roman military tradition, and completely replaced it by 
the twelfth century. The last link in the evolution of legwear of the war- 
rior saints in our period was single-coloured hose. These can be seen 
on thirteenth-century icons made in Crusader artistic circles depicting 
St George in the British Museum (fig. 56), and the back of a Cypriot 
(or south Italian) icon of the Virgin Hodegetria Aristerokratousa (lit. 
‘holding a baby in the left hand’), depicting Sts Sergios and Bakchos 
on horseback, currently in the monastery of St Catherine on Mt Sinai 
(fig. 63).55 The motif of hose leggings was occasionally borrowed from 
the iconography of western European chivalry?* but did not spread 
into Byzantine art. 


THE SHIELD 


Complementing the armour, leg-protectors and arm-guards was the 
shield, one of the earliest types of defensive equipment, known since 
prehistoric times. The shield’s form underwent continuous evolution 
as a result of changing tactics, systems of combat and methods of 
screening the fighting man’s body from the enemy’s blows, and also as 
a result of custom. Changes in the construction and shape of the shield 
can also be observed in Byzantium. The wealth of forms is reflected in 
the terminology. 

As with body armour, many terms for shields appear in the texts, 
both generic and referring to specific forms. The term conic, derived 
from antique terminology, without additional epithets, was the most 


already in a description of an acclamation in honour of Anastasius (DE Cer. 1:423? 
[I 92]). On the red silk toubia for riding donned by the emperor during coronations, 
see Ps. Koprnos, p. 270*-" [VII]. On leggings, which appear frequently in the Madrid 
Skylitzes (including lamellar leggings on fol. 195v), see Hoffmeyer 1966, 51, fig. 48. 

35 See Glory of Byzantium, no 261 (= Byzantium, no 191); Weitzmann 1966, 67-72, 
figs. 63-4 (= Sinai, fig. 66; Sinai, Vizantija, Rus’, no. 564A), Weitzmann 1984, 148-9, 
figs. 53/3-4. 

316 See eg. France 1999, figs. 1-3. The equestrian depiction of Sts Sergios and 
Bakchos on a Sinaian icon and an icon with both Sts Theodore on horseback that was 
probably a model for it, are on grounds of style and iconography linked with a Vene- 
tian workshop or one in service of the Crusaders, see Walter 2003a, 159 and n. 85. 
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popular generic term for a shield.*” From Roman legionary terminol- 
ogy came the synonym, oxovtópiov, equivalent to the Latin scutum, 
which was popular in the sixth century, especially among authors of 
military manuals.” Derived from these terms is the name of a class 


57 On the antique aspis (a circular shield, 70-100 cm in diameter. and usually of 
bronze) see H. Aigner, "Aspis", BKR, 17; H. Droysen, “Aspis (*Aonic) (15)", PR, 2/2 
(1896):1735-36. Hzsvcuros (1:263) equates the aspis with the skoutarion, or with 
weapons in general (&onioo- cxovtépww: fj Sxdov); while Lypos (p. 4! entitles a 
subheading [I 5/11]: &1x ti tag donidag okota Kai xAíngo xoi nápuaç ot "Pouotot 
Kahoot kai tig fj tapopà tovtov. In general it is authors writing in archaizing lan- 
guage that use the term &oníóa to describe the shield, e.g. PRocoPrus, 1:96" [I 18/33], 
98% [T 18/46], 212? [II 13/23] (the aspis of Chosroes), 350? [III 8/27], 409° [III 23/16], 
465° [IV 11/19] (on the shields of the Moors), 469? [IV 11/51], 546/* [IV 28/9], 
550* [IV 28/34], 2:48? 75 [V 9/15, 21], 50 [V 10/1] (on the shields of the Isaurians), 
91 [V 18/13], 144? [V 29/35], 261? [VI 25/3], 506” [VIII 5/19] (on the shields of 
the Goths and Franks), 524° [VIII 8/34], 5439? [VIII 11/45, 46] (and of the Persians); 
AGATHIAS, p. 33* [I 9]; ATTALEIATES, pp. 251, 41°, 424, 151”, 1782, 2487, 294”; KOM- 
NENE, 1:40'° [T 11/5], 4177? [T 11/7], 9425 [II 10/3], 96° 7 [II 11/2], 978 {II 11/5], 13713 
[III 11/2], 2:31? [V 7/2], 197 [X 3/5], 217? [X 8/6], 218? [X 8/8], 219 [X 8/9], 224? 
[X 9/8], 3:198? [XV 3/8], 208" [XV 6/4]; BRYENNIOS, p. 123% [I 20]; CHONIATES, 
pp. 15% (on the elongated shields of the Varangian unit—zepuuikeow ionic), 257, 
139°’, 165", 1967, 1979; KINNAMOS, pp. 45%, 62" [II], 95? [III]; PsELLOS, 1:33? (III 4], 
2:78 [VI 87]. EusT IL, 1:57, 110317, 2342, 368^ 8, 3692, 370939, 371232 5565, 66073, 
6665, 7858, 7895, 2:37, 53,68, 5125, 1015, 118!5, 255/735, 399223. See also Nicolle (1988, 
2:590); and Kolias (1988, 89 and n. 6), who also points out (118 n. 157) that the 
term aspis is used as a synonym for ‘round’ by Hesycuios, 1:263: &oniõès neSiov- 
nepipepés: Tj koxtéac Érov and by Eusr. IL., 1:8825+°*, 996217: which suggests that it 
specifically refers to round shields. The term &oníg is also generally used in military 
treatises (PERI STRATEGIAS, LT and SyLLOGE, see below, nn. 337, 339, 340, 357, 380). 
On the koine of Anna Komnene and Attaleiates see Buckler 1929, 481—4. 

?* According to Polybios the scutum was a shield of semi-cylindrical, rectangu- 
lar or oval shape (H. Aigner, "Scutum" in BKR, 233, with bibliog. on 234); Aigner 
reconstructs its dimensions as 120 x 75 cm (smaller during the Imperial period); 
while Zygulski (1998, 95, fig. 115) quotes 110 x 66 cm. Further examples of rectan- 
gular Roman shields from the 3rd C. AD are provided by Gamber 1978, figs. 379, 
389; Meanwhile AMMIAN. (4/1:135 [24.2.12]) mentions the ‘Argive scutum’, which 
was round: cuius medietas in sublime consurgens tereti ambitu Argolici scuti; see also 
H. Droysen, “Aspis (Aonic) (15), PR, 2/2 (1896):1736. Elsewhere, AMMIAN. (1:183 
[15.12.44]) implies that the Romans employed the semi-cylindrical scutum since it 
allowed them to form an impenetrable barrier that he compares to a ‘tortoise shell’; 
see also the description of the similar compact formation known as the phoulkon, 
from German Volk, corresponding to the Roman testudo (Miháescu 1968, 496, with 
further source references) in STRAT., pp. 4107-7 [XII 7], 440??5, 442944455, 44635-6 
[XIB 16] (= LT, 1:180?2-18]1?'*? [VII 66 (73)], 18225545 [VII 67 (74)], 187220465 [VII 
73 (80)]). It is possible that the "Argive' shield underwent changes in Byzantium, 
since PsELLos writes of Hungarians who: &onig 6& abtoig 008’ itwcoUv év yepoiv, 
ott’ £arunikne ónoíog 64 qoot tàs 'AoyoAwüc, ore qreoupeohe (2:12557 [VII 68]). 
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of heavy infantry, ‘shield-bearers’—ovvaomotan’, &onióngópec,?? and 
oxovtépio.—the linguistic equivalent of Roman scutarii.?? 

A number of terms are used exclusively for specific varieties of 
shield, depending on their shape and the regions in which they were 
employed. The term Ovpeóc, know already in ancient Greece, refers to 


Hence, the definition accepted by Ravegnani (1988, 47) of the skoutarion as an oval 
Byzantine shield appears to be correct. 

The term skoutarion appears already in Justin. Nov., p. 417 [85,4 (AD 539)]; and 
in MALALAS, pp. 2009-* [X 51], 385% [XVIII 56] (in reference to the red-leather ‘shield 
of Ares’, and the small Indian shield), 395!" [XVIII 71]; but was firmly established by 
Maurice, who used the term exclusively, see e.g. STRAT., pp. 344? [X 3], 412% [XII 
7], 4587 [XIIB 20], 4941-4 ? [XIID] (text which was repeated e.g. in LT, 1:137162 
[VII 3], 151!79 [VII 26(31)], 153%, 154/9* [VIT 30(35)]); see also (LT, vol. B’, pp. 22 
[XV 24], 34 [XV 53]}); Naumacuica, p. 21 [I 14]). The term is also common in the 
PRAECEPTA. 

On the etymology of scutum see O. Fiebiger, "Scutum", PR, 2/3:914-20 (esp. 914); 
Miháescu 1968, 492-3; Kolias 1988, 89 and nn. 7-8, with further literature, e.g. on the 
origins of the scutum-ox$coc from the Sanskrit root skh, ‘to cover’, ‘to hide'. Mean- 
while, Battisti (1968, 1072) indicates the pre-Indo-European origins of the term. In 
his commentary to PorpH. (p. 241) Haldon considers oxovtóptov as a generic term 
for a shield. 

319 See e.g. PRAECEPTA, p. 127 [I 1]; ATTALEIATES, p. 53'; KOMNENE, 1:1001" [IT 
12/4], 128" [III 8/7], 158 [IV 6/2], 2:26? [V 5/7], Eusr. Ix., 1:110, 274*; BRY- 
ENNIOS, pp. 123" [I 20], 169" [II 14; Kazhdan 1997, 87 (on this term in Choniates); 
Kolias 1988, 89. See also the variant Classical form ònaomiothg used commonly by 
Procopius (citing examples from only one book of his Wars), 1:363? [III 11/19], 
3831435 [TIT 16/9], 385? [III 17/1], 393!* [TII 19/14], 39416 [TII 19/23], 407° [III 23/5] 
(see also Eust. IL., e.g. 1:737”, 7387). 

20 In the Late Roman period, the most important regiment of the Scholae Palatinae 
(the officer's schools, which also served as a palace guard), was known as the Scutarii 
and was made up of two units each of 200 men; see e.g. Lypos, p. 207? [T 5/9] (who 
equates skoutarioi with aspidioi) Nor. Dien., pp. 13 [Or. V], 17 [Or. VI], 21 [Or. 
VII], 32 [Or. XI] 131 [Occ. VI], 142 [Occ. VII], 144-46 [Occ. IX]; and AMMIAN., 1:81 
[14.7.9], 151 [16.4.1], 156 [16.6.2], who also mentions the tribunes of the Scutari, 
Cella and Nestica (170 [16.11.6], 2:65 [17.10.5]) and their rector (commander) Scudilo 
(1:98 [14.10.8]). The Scutarii were always present at the Byzantine court, where they 
were subordinate to the droungarios of the Vigla (Haldon 1984, 241); Leo states (LT 
1:759%_76% [TV 56]) that this name, the equivalent of the ancient hoplites, had been 
virtually forgotten by the 9th C. (Oi pév yàp dipxiator xoXonAnÜ iac edxopodvtec {ous 
otpatevudtov tüv note Aeyouévov énAitov, viv 62 okovtátov xoXovuévov, L&AAOV 
88 Kal adt0d ToD óvóportoc 61x thy &yav ts toxKTIKTIg ehétng Kal npó&enc cweAerov 
nope Wicpdv copa névtav &yvoovpévov). Elsewhere Leo equates skoutarioi with hop- 
lites, implying that they were a heavy infantry formation (LT, 1:137199-2 [VII 3], 
169187-8 [VII 49 (56)], 2512"! [IX 70 (74)], (LT, vol. A’, pp. 324 [XIV 64], 332 [XIV 
78]}, after STRAT., p. 434? [XII 12]). In the Palaiologan era the imperial skoutarion 
was carried by a titled official, the oxovtéptoc (Ps. Kopinos, p. 183" [183]), while 
under Constantine Porphyrogennetos this privilege fell to the spatharioi (De CER. 
1:4-2 [T 1]). On Byzantine skoutatoi in the Middle Byzantine period see Heath 1979, 
30-2, with colour reconstructions on plates Al, A2, A4. 
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a large shield of barbarian origin popular from the Late Roman period 
onwards.” The written sources are not in agreement on the shape of 
the thyreos. John Lydos introduces confusion by deriving a (probably 
fantastic) etymology from Oópo,, referring either to doors—suggesting 
an approximately rectangular shape—or to a round stone for blocking 
an entrance, which served the same function. Lydos settles the matter in 
favour ofa round shape by writing that the Romans called it a clipeus. 
In Leo's Taktika, the thyreos is described as a large, elongated shield 
with rounded ends, differing from the circular aspis?? Meanwhile, 
references in the Alexiad and the Histories of Niketas Choniates indi- 
cate that by the twelfth century the term was also being applied to the 


?! Lypos states (p. 22*” [I 5/10]) that the thyreos was the typical shield of the bar- 
barians (while the Greeks were still using the aspis), and its name originated from 
its use in combat, where it provided cover while forcing doors (‘EAAnvav yàp trov 
xoi nóvov orici tpoyatc&taic év noA£puo xpfioOo, BopBápov Se Ovpsotc: rpóc yàp 
tO Katenetyov tic påxns tàs Obpoc d&vaonMvtes do oKendopacw odtaic cidla 
xpñoða). Leo VI meanwhile refers (LT, vol. B’, p. 144 [XVIII 107]} to the Slavs’ 
use of an elongated shield called a thyreos, while the corresponding passage in the 
Strategikon (SrRAT., p. 374 [XI 4]) that served as a Leo's model still speaks of 
the shapely looking but unwieldy skoutarion (‘OxAiGovtar $8 &xovziotg pixpotc óvoiv 
exaotoc dvp, tives 68 orbvOv Kai okovxapiotc yevvaiors pév, SvopetaKouiotorc é.). 
Procopius also writes of the aspis of the Slavs (2:358° [VII 14/25]). 

32 See Lypos (20% 2-74, 22% [I 5/10]): xoi pixpdv Botepov eipnoetat, ti uév oti 
KAineGitoc, ti 82 okovtåtos stpatidtns [...] Eimeiv 8& xoupóc, ti Siapéper okoðtov 
KAIREOv. OKODTOV toivuv oi ‘Papator xoAo0ci tò ioyopóv Gua Kai ioyvóv, Sep 
“EAAnves ownrióv dvopdCovoww, dvti to oxviBopóv, óc ‘Apistopávne év ‘Ayapvedor 
“ounto yépoviec, Mapo8wvopéyor xpivivor” [...] xAixeov è "Poncio tov Ovpedv 
Kadkodow Gnd toO kAémieww kal KOADTTEW TOV Émwpepópnevov adtév. ‘EAANVaV yàp 
iSiov xoi uóvov &oniot xpoyoxóoic and above, n. 321 and Kolias 1988, 91. On the 
clipeus as a circular (Argive'—see above, n. 318) form of shield used in ancient Rome 
see O. Fiebiger, “Clipeus” in PR, 4/1:55-6. Cf. Heath (1979, 8, 32) who erroneously 
sees the thyreos as a large circular Byzantine infantry shield, and the skoutarion as 
oval in shape. 

?5 Leo describes the thyreos as a shield with rounded ends (LT, 1:115:4574 [VI 
25]: okovtdpw, Ste èv ypeia kahet, èriunkec,—uéya, 6 koXetvoi Üopeóc, r&vvoc 62 
otpoyybAov xéXevov. He also mentions the elongated shields of the ancient Macedo- 
nian cavalry known as thyreophoroi (LT, 1:12679195 [VI 31 (32)]); based on the Tak- 
tika of Aelian [II 12]), and the elongated, rounded thyreos of Macedonian foot hoplites 
(12919?! [VT 34]: xoi yàp oxovtdpia éxotovv adtoic otpoyybAG, neyóAo, TAPALÁKN, 
& £Aeyov Qupeodc). That the thyreos differed from the circular aspis is attested by 
Leo's listing (LT, 1:130°°” [VI 35 (36)] of the terms in turn, clearly as different types 
of shield (although here he is repeating Aelian [II 8]), while in another place he lists 
thyreoi that are rectangular next to ‘other large skoutaria’ ({LT, vol. B', p. 290 [XX 
183]] Sei adtobs bró oKovtapiov xexporyóvov £mumkóv tov XAeyouévav Ovpedv, Ñ 
ETEPOV okovvapiov HEYGAwv); and equates the thyreos with a ‘great’ skoutarion (LT, 
1:907! [V 2 (3)]). See also T. Kolias, “Thyreos” in BKR, 263; Kolias 1988, 91; Wiita 
1978, 295; Rance 2008, 725-9 and above, n. 321. 
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kite-shaped shields of the Crusaders. It seems therefore that in the 
ninth and tenth centuries ‘thyreos’ was being used as a technical term 
for the large, oval shield. 

The shape is quite precisely determined in the case of the word nápua 
(Lat. parma) which was applied until the tenth century to a relatively 
small, round cavalry shield with strengthened rim that originated in 
ancient Rome.?? The lexicons indicate that the leather parma became 
popular in Thrace and also among the Chalcedonians.”* In turn the 
néAtn changed its antique form of a sheepskin- or goatskin-covered 
crescent into a round form, like a small skoutarion?" It continued 
to be used by light-armed infantry formations of peltasts, although 
the term itself was already considered an archaism.?? A feature men- 


324 KOMNENE (2:225? [X 9/9]) uses the term thyreos for the first time in reference 
to the (probably kite-shaped) shields of the Crusaders; from then on it is the main 
word she employs to describe the shield (e.g. 3:65! [XIE 4/3], 142” [XIV 1/3]; and 
below, nn. 351, 415). See also CHONIATES, pp. 61* (as a defensive arm of the Crusad- 
ers taking part in the Second Crusade (1147), 13875 (the thyreos of Toros II hanging 
at the flank of his horse, which protected him from wounds in a duel with Andron- 
ikos Komnenos); cf. also Kolias 1988, 91, who interprets these references as generic 
terms for shields. Meanwhille, Nicolle (1988, 2:624) identifies the thyreos with the kite- 
shaped shield of the cavalry and the circular shield of the infantry. In turn, BRYENNIOS 
(p. 75% [I 1], 265% [IV 4]) lists them among the equipment of the ‘Immortals’ of 
Michael VII Doukas; see also above n. 98 on p. 23. 

35 See Lypos, p. 22%"! [I 5/11]; H. Aigner ("Parma" in BKR, 188) believes that it 
was a metal shield of about 30 cm in diameter, used by gladiators; and also Górecki 
1980, 209; Kolias (1988, 90-1 and n. 19), who on the basis of Isidore of Seville: Parma 
levia arma, quasi parva, non clipeum, indicates that the full parma was circular in 
shape. 

36 Supa, 4:59 [674]: Ippo: Óepuécivoi Üvpeoi nap& KoXmnóoviow., while 
HrsvcHios, 3:286 equates it with the short Thracian thyreos (xópum- O(p)&kiov 
Gn (A)ov, okengothpiov, xovGótpov Üvopsoó). 

37 Op the original, crescent-like shape of the pelta, see Kolias's analysis of the term 
(1988, 90, n. 17), citing Isidore of Seville [XVIII 12, 4]: Peltum scutum brevissimum 
in modum lunae mediae. The Byzantine pelta was small in dimensions (LT 1:131? 
[VI 36 (37)]: x&v, 6 ow oxovt&piov uixpóv; Eusr. Ir. 1:5385; &omiótoxio: Tyovv 
uixpà& meAtépia thv Aé&w), and was undoubtedly of a circular form, as is attested by 
comparison of the round parma to the Scythian variant of the pelta (see Lvpos above, 
n. 325); as well as the frequent references to the small round shields of the peltasts (see 
below, nn. 328, 336, 339 and 376, 380). On the use of the term pelta in the Crusader 
States to described round Muslim shields (probably under Byzantine influence) see 
Nicolle 1988, 2:615. 

35 Peltai covered with goat- or sheepskin are mentioned by Eusr. EL. 1:413*", 
3:394?-. er 68 xoi À néan conic Av Séppot xexoAvuuévm aiydc [...] &oníóo 
eineiv npóg SiactoAny, paci, tig EATS. 7 yàp TEATH obte Yrov Eyer, Kai aiyòç fj olòs 
nepléotaAtor épa. Kolias (1988, 90) notes that in the Taktika and Excerptum tacti- 
cum the terms pelta and peltast are always accompanied by additional explanation, 
which may be evidence that shields of this type had fallen out of use by the 10th C. 
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tioned in several Byzantine lexicons that distinguished the pelta from 
other shields was the lack a reinforced rim.” The oóxog was a shield, 
that in view of its etymology and the meaning of its original Classical 
form o&xxoc— leather or ‘leather sack’, was probably made from 
leather; whereas süọopoç (lit. comfortable) seems to have referred 
to a light shield of Georgian style?? In turn the óópxo?? mentioned 
by Porphyrogennetos was a large iron shield used only in the navy 


This view is supported by references in LT, 1:905* [V 2 (3)] stating that small 
infantry shields had once been called peltai (&xepo: oxovvapioxix vàv neGv, té note 
Aeyóueva néta). The pelta is still listed alongside the sakos by LEO THE DEACON, 
p. 473 [III 8]; while ATTALEIATES (p. 465) mentions both types of shield, stating that 
at the battle of Mantzikert the emperor had ‘neither aspis nor pelta’: oite yàp tonic 
oŬte néAty o0c' ÉnoAEi. 

Peltastai or ‘peltasts’ were originally a separate class of light troops intermediate 
between hoplites and psiloi, and were armed only with javelins, slings and bows. In 
the times of Leo the Wise, as is evident from his Taktika (LT, 1:115147-19 [VI 24], 
1315€ [VI 36 (37)]), the peltast class was absorbed into the psiloi, but continued to 
carry spears and small peltai that were curved like a barrel. On peltasts also see Supa, 
3:548'% [466]: ‘OnAttont, retaotai, yoi, tig neCuxtic ziot koi nayipov Svvapen, 
Zxovo1 õè Siapopac: 6nAttour uèv yàp A€yovton oi Papvtátn xexpnuévoi dmAtoer Kote 
10v Maxedovikov tpénov &onioi nepupepéci Kai Sdpaor nepumkeoépoic. Pidol dé 
ot Kovgotétn kéxpnvxoi, T6E@ xoi EKovtio kai Aiĝors ék ogevõóvng f] ¿x yeipóc- oi 
òè eco vo uéon TOG KEXPTVTOL .oxevfi: Ñ te yàp x&Aw mkpà Tic £oxw &oniótokn 
xoi oben: Kai tà Sé6pata nod tOv OMATEV Aewópevo.. eici 88 koi tic oxnporuic 
õuváueos pet Siapopatt. koi "Apiotogvnc: cov Üonóv xotóDou Kbyac napi thv 
dpyiv &onep SnAitnc. oiov önàa ph Éyov, Sou noAéuei pdovov. In an action against 
Bohemund at Ohrid, Alexios I designated a body of peltasts to shoot missiles at the 
Normans (KOMNENE, 2:20'3-"* [V 4/5]; and below, n. 259 on p. 370). 

329 Kolias 1988, 90; see Husycuios, 3:302: ngà: &onig (vov odk Eyovoa. f] SxAov 
oxénaowo.; SUDA, 4:821- [956]: II£Acov: Bopakcòv SxAov, Kai eióog tapiyov. fj 
&orig itov un Éxovoo. On shield rims see also below, n. 347. 

330 Compare the shield of Ajax, which was made of seven layers of oxhide covered 
with a layer of bronze, and was convex in the centre with a bronze rim (ILIAD, 2:11? 
A2 12256 T 13256-8 [VII)). On the sakos i in Byzantium see for example HESYCHIOS, 4:223: 
sáros: tonic. àp od Kai oi veótepor ooyny thy mOVvoTMOV paci. o&xoc otyetoc: 
Avti toO teüyoc atyeiov. OfAei Sé cineiv thy mhpav, Kata petcAnyiv [ooxogópor 
ónAogópot]; SUDA, 4:313" [40]: X&koc- ónAov, donida. koi Xàkoc, àposvikóv, ðv 
vòs x. Zákovc Éyav kai xopükouc. cvti tod BvAdKous. xópukoc 68 nAéypo SextiKOv 
&ptov.; BRYENNIOS, p. 87” [I 6]; KOMNENE, 2:222” [X 9/4]; Kolias 1988, 89, nn. 9 and 
90; and also above, n. 328. 

331 Supa, 2:47957 [3802]: Evpopoc: xoóqoc, SAaopóc. ó è Ovpeds tHv 'Ipüpov 
eSpopoc. On the Georgian shield (or p’hari) see also Nicolle 1988, 2:614. 

32 See e.g. DAI, 1:110?! [26] (during a battle with Rudolph, Berenger pretended to 
be dead after his army had left him on the battlefield, covering himself with his dorka 
which did not conceal his face and legs). The dorka is mentioned twice as part of a 
warship's equipment in DE CER. 579? [II 15], 6707 [II 45] (six dorkai were to be car- 
ried by a dromon) and DAI, 1:250% [51] (describing the fleet organized by Leo VI, 
the dromons of which were equipped also with shields and dorkai—oiov oxovtápia, 
8ópxag [...] koi GAAG, öoa éni6£oveon nÀdtpoi otpatidtor éxipépecVar). In turn the 
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because of its weight.” Certain shield variants are mentioned only 
rarely, which may be evidence of their limited popularity,?^ or in 
some cases because they had completely fallen out of use—as with the 
àykiñiov (from Lat. ancile) mentioned by John Lydos.?* 

As with armour, in order to properly specify a shield's type, an epi- 
thet was often added to the generic term. Small shields are described 
in the diminutive as okovtapiokia, à&oniótokw,?* and as okovtápia 
mxp’ —in contrast to the large okoutápix ueyóAo. Shields of 
elongated form are described as okovtápia niuy and conidec 
émuifiketc; round ones as nepipepera (or otpoyyóña).™ Triangular and 


custom of hanging thyreoi on the highest part of the ship is described in the Nav- 
MACHICA (p. 65 [V 2/13]); see also Kolias 1988, 124. 

°® See Reiske’s interpretation in DE CER., 2:682; and also DAI, 2:86 (linking the 
dorka with an Italian variant, the targa); Nicolle 1988, 2:596; and Kolias 1988, 95-6. 
These authors all believe that the dorka may have derived from the Arab leather shield 
known as the darcah, doracah, addarca (Kolias would even link it with the heavy 
aspis used by the troops of Leo of Tripoli during the storm of Thessaloniki in 904, see 
THEOPH. CONT., p. 523"? [26]). Cf. also Haldon 1975, 34 n. 114, who sees the dorka 
as a defensive arm of sailors, but at the same time equates it with the Lydian shield. 
Manuel I Komnenos sheltered behind a large and heavy shield, perhaps a dorka, 
during a Norman siege on Kerkyra, see Kinnamos, p. 10014" [III]: 6 xatavonous 
Booeds Satépg pév yewi &oníón stAevo, où tv ovviPav Si tovtov odd éE dv 
cua Qpéyvotot Ev, ebpetav 68 paAtota Kai fjv 0082 Koveion: &vópi piov yiveton; 
(see also the reference to thyreoi used during the same action in CHONIATES, p. 84° 
17: oi wev yàp too Bvpeobds onép Kepadtic c tò doqurés cvatetvavtes xoi ta Eion 
onoo5qevor toic éx 10d gpovpíou npoonyywótec éxOónoc Ow Avo). Additionally, 
see T. Kolias, “Dorka”, BKR, 66; Nicolle 1988, 2:596 (who believes, that although made 
of leather, the dorka was used by sailors); and also frescoes from Peć depicting a war- 
rior holding a shield of the same height as himself (Skrivani¢ 1957, fig. 75/2). On the 
other hand Leo (LT, vol. B’, pp. 184 [XIV 13], 194 [XIX 25]} mentions skoutaria as 
part of the equipment of a dromon, and skoutarioi among its crew. 

34 Eg. the Lydian and woven shields mentioned in De ceremoniis (see above, n. 18 
on p. 22 and below, n. 391). 

559 See Lypos, p. 221-5 [I 5/11]; Kolias 1988, 89, n. 10. 

*5$ See e.g. SYLLOGE, p. 60 [XXXVIII 10] (= {LT, vol. B’, p. 358 [XXXVIII]]), refer- 
ring to the small round shields of the light-armed psiloi (&oriótoxw otpoyyóAo). 
See also Eust. IL., 1:538” (&omóioxi yovv pipi neàtápia), 2:1227; HESYCHIOS, 
1:[302]. 

?7 See e.g. Maurice’s reference (STRAT., p. 2587-5 [VIIB 15] = LT, 2:1598, 160%- 
^ [XIV 38]) to small skoutaria carried before battle on the chest (or covering the chest) 
to shield the helmet and armour, or on the back when they are made from shining 
iron (ciónp&à oxovvapix Aounpá). And also SYLLOGE on the small round shields of 
the javelineers (p. 53 [XXXI 3]: Oi 8' àxovriotoi nepipepets uóvov coridacs WuKpac 
Éyovtec); and PRAECEPTA, p. 14*5 [I 4] (= TNU [MG], p. 90? [LVI 4]). See also below, 
n. 362. 

338 See e.g. LT, 1:130/54-4 [VI 35 (36)]. 

59 SYLLOGE, pp. 52 [XXXI 1], 61 [XXXIX 1] (= (LT, vol. B’, pp. 360, 362 [XXXIX]}) 
mentions the elongated (probably oval) aspis of the kataphraktoi, 44% spans (spitha- 
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rectangular shields are respectively contdec tptyovot and tetpéyaovor. 
In turn, shields fitted with handgrips were probably known as 
yeipooKxobvtapa.*#! 

All these shield types had a similar construction, elements of which 
can occasionally be discerned on images of the warrior saints. 


Construction of the shield 


Shields were constructed from a variety of materials. These included 
wood,*” which was glued and covered for strength with leather (or 


mai) i.e. c.105 cm in length, and not less than 5 spans (c.117 cm) (&oníóeg pév toig 
KATHOPAKTOIS fotecav entero oriDoquàv páiota teooópov xoi fiuostoc), while 
lightly-armoured mounted javelineers were to have elongated shields of the same size 
or round ones of three spans (c.70 cm) (oi pév é&xovtiotai [...] Kai ġoniða empty 
on Bapav cevi&pov Éywoto Ti Kat xepupepfi tpioniBapov); on the spithame see Schilbach 
(1970, 19-23, 45, 47-9; and 1982, 187; with references to sources published by him on 
the royal and Trapezuntine span), who states that it measured 12 daktyloi or c.23.4 cm; 
and also McGeer (1995, 63, 206), who expresses doubts at the excessive spear lengths 
obtained when using Schilbach’s measurements (see below, n. 55 on p. 326—also in 
relation to shield sizes); see also below, nn. 376-380 on the similar shapes and dimen- 
sions of the light infantry aspis; and Parani 2003, 126. On the oval shields used by 
mercenary Wallachians and Serbs in Manuel T's battle against the Hungarians on 6 
July 1167 see KINNAMOS, p. 271'*”; Eusr. IL., 2:122** (elongated thyreoi of leather), 
25515, while on rounded shields see e.g. Eust. IL., 1:6884, 2:1214", 203”. 

40 See e.g. SYLLOGE, p. 59 [XXXVIII 1] (= {LT, vol. B’, p. 356 [XXXVIII]I); Supa, 
4:82!6 [995]: Tétat: Aóyxar kal &oniów tetpáyova. oi KatanéAtor, and also below, 
n. 401 on the rectangular shield. Parani (2003, 126) gives a height for this type of 
shield (of up to 1.404 m) as sufficient to cover the entire soldier. 

?^ The PRAECEPTA (p. 145? [I 4]) mentions xeipookoózopo along with small 
shields as protection for archers (called psiloi by Phokas), which may suggest they 
were secured at the shoulder so as not to hinder the archer's movements. A shield of 
this type is mentioned in the hand-to-hand duel between Digenes Akritas and Philo- 
pappos (Dia, AKR., p. 332759), In contrast, Kolias (1988, 110 and n. 130) believes the 
cheiroskoutara was a type of small archer shield, and that its name is not linked with 
it being held in the hand. 

32 Kolias (1988, 92) cites two treatises on the art of besieging and defending for- 
tresses, De obsidione toleranda and Parekbolai, which advise commanders preparing 
for a siege to collect planks (oavidec) for the production and repair of shields. Kolias 
also points out the numerous references in the sources to broken shields and to mis- 
siles stuck in them—evidence that wood was the basic construction material of the 
aspis. Shields were certainly made of a light, buoyant material, as is indicated in several 
incidents when troops crossed rivers with their aid: Ammianus Marcellinus (AMMIAN. 
1:171 [16.11.9], 185-6 16.12.57] mentions Julian the Apostate's Roman troops as well 
as Germans swimming with the aid of their shields across the Rhine; while in our 
period, CHONIATES speaks (p. 194^?) of an action on the River Menander in 1176, 
during which a fleeing ‘Persian’ (ie. Turkish) atabeg crossed the river by lying on a 
shield and using it as a raft (tobc SimKovtac óeOubc thv &oniða dxoVeic v ÜOoxt ac 
XeAmtig tabt éxpfito); he was followed by one the Byzantines’ allied Alan troops, 
probably in the same manner since there was no ford. See also CAvARNOS, 10/1:149? 
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occasionally with parchment of a poorer quality, which was also easier 
to decorate)? hardened leather and metal, mostly iron; and occa- 
sionally also copper and gold in the case of parade shields.?^ Shields 
were often reinforced with a metal rim to prevent damage in combat 
or while the shield rested on the ground.^* While the Roman scutum 
often lacked such a rim, in Byzantium it was already in common use, 
and was known as ci&Xopo.?" In the Middle Byzantine iconography 
of warrior saints, the sialoma is ever present. It often takes the form 


(= MPG, 46:761); and Hoffmeyer 1966, 87, 89. For examples of Roman shields 
made from linked boards see Rostovtzeff 1935, 221, fig. 35; and Age of Spirituality, 
nos. 200-201. 

?5 On ancient leather shields see EusT. IL., 2:255*; MPG, 47:326 (xà dSéppata tav 
Ovpedv). On leather covering for Byzantine shields see Kolias 1988, 92-3 and n. 34, and 
p. 126; McGeer 1995, 205-6; and Bartusis (1992, 327), who cites a letter by Maximus 
Planudes from the end of the 13th C., regretting that the parchment sent to him from 
Asia Minor was of low quality and better suited as a military drumskin or to cover 
a shield than for writing. On Asiatic leather shields made in various techniques see 
Nicolle (2002, 183, 190-1, 193, and esp. 199-206, where he discusses the lamination 
technique described by AL-Tarsusi, pp. 114-15 [4]); Hoffmeyer 1966, 89, 97; Haldon 
2002, 71-2; Manova 1969, 214. The last recognizes leather shields in 13th-15th-C. 
painted representations from Bulgaria. The Military Museum in Belgrade has a round 
leather shield (Manova 1969, 210). 

4 Leo instructs troops before battle to raise tå o1dnp& oxovtdpio so that their 
gleam would frighten the enemy (LT, 1:90! [V 2 (3)] and {LT, vol. B’, p. 294 [XX 
188]}); see also above, n. 337; Hoffmeyer 1966, 87; and Kolias (1988, 97, n. 55) who 
believes the references to iron shields refer only to iron fittings covering the shield's 
wooden skeleton. On iron shields see also Haldon 1975, 33. Cf. also Aussaresses (1909, 
50) who finds evidence for metal shields in the clang they made when struck. Metal 
shields that appear in Bulgarian painting are identified by Manova 1969, 209. 

“8 SYLLOGE (p. 103 [LIII 9] (= (LT, vol. B’, p. 380 [LIIT]]) mentions the copper 
rods and shields buried in the ground to defend against the mining activities of enemy 
besiegers. There can be no doubt that the Byzantines were conscious of the anach- 
ronistic character of bronze, which in antiquity was beaten into sheets to make the 
heavy circular shields of the hoplites (Eus. IL., 1:664!!, and also e.g. 2:557!, on the 
gilded shield of Nestor). When attending audiences before Constantine Porphyrogen- 
netos and Romanos I Lekapenos, troops from the Macedonian hetaireia carried gold, 
gilded copper and iron skoutaria (oxovtdpia xpuoo& Kai yoAxóypoona Koi o1dnpe) 
(DE Cer. 1:576*5 [II 15]). See also Eust. IL., 2:101? and 3:144? (on the imperial 
parade shield called the amphivronta: Tijv 08 &oniða tod Pacitéwc cupiPpdtny A€yer, 
TOADS AISAAV, otp, kalv. "Ev0o onpetaoar ör te, Gomep GAAoxo0 Dodpic KAKH 
fj Bodpdv tiva noioa, & otw dpuntiav, odtw Kai &onig Oops, xaX). On gilded 
parade shields see also Kolias 1988, 103. A gold shield appears beside St Eustathios in 
a scene of his conversion in the Theodore Psalter, Brit. Add. 19352, fol. 130v (see Der 
Nersessian 1970, 47, fig. 211). 

#6 See Kolias (1988, 93) who cites Polybius. 

%7 HESYCHIOS, 4:26: oio. Epos «t 100 OnAou TOD kañovuévov BupEod; SUDA, 
4:353P [353]: LidA@pa- oiónpà nepipépeiw tod ‘Papaixod Oopco. On the presence of 
a rim on Byzantine shields see also Kolias 1988, 93-4; Manova (1969) 214. 
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of a gilded border, richly adorned with ornament, and sometimes with 
precious stones (figs. 5, 19a, 22a,b, 25a,c,d-27, 29-30c,e,f, 32, 37-39, 
Ala, 44a, 45a-48d, 50, 67-68, 71, 73, 81a)2* 

In ancient Rome the handgrip for the shield was made by cutting 
two openings close together in the wooden surface, leaving a bar as a 
handgrip (fig. 64)°” These openings in the middle of the shield had 
to be covered to protect the vulnerable hand, and in the Late Roman 
period a metal boss or umbo was used for this purpose, simultane- 
ously adding strength to the whole construction. The Byzantine shield 
boss was known by the ancient term ój402.6c (lit. ‘navel’),’*' and thanks 
to Maurice's Strategikon also by the Hellenized version of the Latin 


38 A rim encrusted with precious stones is depicted, e.g. on the shields of St Hieron 
in the Church of the Buckle in Korama (Turkish: Góreme), Joshua in the church of St 
George Diasorites on Naxos, and St George in Asinou (Jolivet-Lévy 1992, fig. 109a = 
Epstein 1986, fig. 42; Chatzidakis et al. 1989, fig. 10 on p. 74; Stylianou 1997, fig. 70). 
An ornamental border in the form of a geometric or palmette frieze and scrolling foli- 
age appears on warrior saints' shields e.g. on frescoes in the churches of St Nicholas 
tou Kasnitze and the Holy Anargyroi in Kastoria; the chapel of St Panteleimon in 
Upper Boularioi, and the church of Episkopi on the Mani peninsula; it is also visible 
on the reliquary of St Demetrios in the Historical Museum in Moscow; on mosaics 
on the south wall of the presbytery of the cathedral in Cefalù, and in the monastery 
of Nea Mone on Chios (Pelekanidis 1953, figs. 21, 23, 27/1; Pelekanidis/Chatzidakis 
1985, figs. 12-13 on pp. 60-1; Borsook 1990, fig. 9; Chatzidakis 1997, figs. 48, 57; 66; 
Drandakes 1995, fig. 19 on p. 383 and fig. 21 on p. 168; Mouriki 1985, vol. 2, fig. 59; 
Grabar 1950, fig. 20 [- Glory of Byzantium, no. 36]). See also the ornamental rims on 
Georgian shields (e.g. Tschubinaschvili 1959, figs. 36, 37; and Privalova 1980, fig. 50). 
On the subject of inscriptions on shield rims see below, p. 241. 

?9 See O. Fiebiger, "Scutum" in PR, 2/3:915; Robinson 1975, 189, (on decorated 
shield bosses); Kolias 1988, 98 (with further bibliog.). The Late Roman thyreoi found 
at Dura-Europos have apertures cut out of the wooden surface to serve as handgrips 
(James 2004, fig. 92; Age of Spirituality, nos. 200-201 = Rostovtzeff 1935, fig. 35; 
Southern/Dixon 1996, fig. 19). 

350 Kaczanowski assumes (1992, 61-2, figs. 15/1, 3-4, 16/1a-b) that the protruding 
hemispherical shield boss appeared in the Roman army only in the late period, and 
that shields fitted with them were used initially by auxiliary units recruited from the 
barbarian nations; see also the examples found at Dura (James 2004, 160-2, 171—5, 
fig. 95). 

351 See eg. EUST. IL., 1:785%°, 2:2557, 25653, 45975 (bs «fig &onióog év t u£oo 
exyovonc óuqoAÓv, Oc xoi Éowe Sià toto AéyeoOa1 dugadAds), 3:63"; HESYCHIOS, 
2:761; SUDA, 3:536? 5 [316-317]: xai 'OugáAvov, 6 óupaAóg tits &comíóog. Znvi 
708 upov o&xeoc xpóqoc, à mi Aouàv Éoyev &piosetov, GvOeto Nicaydpac. [...] 
'OugaAóv- tò peoattatov. Kai ‘Oupåhiov conidoc, tò uecattatov adtijc.; KOMNENE, 
3:1142 [XIII 8/2] mentions the copper shield bosses of the ‘Celtic knights’ i.e. Nor- 
mans: én’ óugoA Q YAAKOXOTO Lapyaipwv. See also H. Droysen, “Aspis ('Aonic) (15)”, 
in PR, 2/2 (1896): 1735; Kolias 1988, 99. 
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buccula, DooxovAov.?? Its shape can be reconstructed from archaeo- 
logical finds from the Avar Khaganate, Italy and Syria (fig. 65), which 
are often associated with Byzantine shields.** The boss was made of a 
flat, broad ring fastened to the surface of the shield, and a prominent, 
sometimes sharply-pointed cone, which corresponds to the shield-boss 
of the protostates (‘men standing in the first rank’) mentioned in the 
anonymous treatise Peri strategias, which were additionally fitted with 
an 8-cm spike (Eíqoc). This transformed the shield from a defensive 
arm into a type of offensive weapon, which unnerved the enemy and 
could inflict wounds.?* 

A shield boss of similar shape to those found archaeologically 
appears on a shield engraved on the silver dish (missorium) found at 


* When describing the serried infantry formation (phoulkon) Maurice writes 
of shield bosses touching the rims of neighbouring shields in the front rank: Koi 
xvkvobuevot opiyyovtær TPO TOV uécov tórov Kote DóOoc xoi ufikoc tocoótov, ‘ive 
oi uev guxpoodev veroyuévoi ék nAayiov eic tà DoóxovAa GAANAoIC éyyiLovoty, oi 
dé OricÜev Kath vorov KAAMAOIS oxedov KeKdAAnvta [...] Koi «àv ÉunpooOev xoc 
TÒ uévoomov TETÆYUÉVOV noKvobvtIav tà oKOLTEPLA ctv péxpL toñ eyyiCelv xoig 
BovxobAo1g KatooKénovtec npoonenAoouévoc ths yaozépac orocáv MEPL cfic KVÚUNG, 
oi napeotõtes adtolc ÓmiDev Onepovéyovteg TÈ oxovvápia adtOV xoi ivomorbovteg 
eic tà Boúkovia cv EunpooBev oxénovci tà othÂn kai tac Swerc adtaV xoi otoc 
cuuBóAXovot (STRAT., pp. 44075, 442335 [XII B 16]), See also Kolias (1988, 100-2) 
who explains the disappearance of the term BoóxovAov by the gradual transformation 
of its meaning, which by the 9th C. apparently referred to the shield as a whole. Cf. 
also the passages in Leo's Taktika modelled on Maurice's Strategikon, where the term 
is omitted (LT, 1:1797- [VIT 64 (71)], 18073-1817 [VII 66 (73)]). On the term's 
Latin origins see Mihăescu 1968, 491. Peter Patrikios also uses the term xoxo ouxooAov 
in Dz Cer. (1:41257* [I 91], 42557 [T 93]) where he speaks of summonses to pay a 
donative of five gold solidi and a pound (Gk. litra, Lat. libra; see below, n. 664) of 
silver in favour of these kataboukoula, which appear among acclamations in honour 
of Leo I and Anastasius. 

* See Germanen, no. V 97c (a bronze umbo occasionally linked with Byzantium, 
with gilded rivets and a disc on the tip from a 6th-century Gepid burial, currently 
in the Ferenc Móra Museum in Szeged); Haldon 2002, 75 and nn. 43, 45 (with fur- 
ther bibliog. on finds in Lombard burials in Italy and Gothic ones from the Crimea) 
figs. VI 3-5 (spiked Gothic umbo of c.400 from the Crimea, currently in the Hermit- 
age, Saint Petersburg), VI 14-15 (Umbrian shield-boss of the 7th C., currently in the 
Museo Alto Medioevo, Rome [for earlier bibliog. on this artifact see Kolias 1988, 99, 
n. 64] and a Byzantine shield boss decorated with animal ornament from 'Ain Dara, 
10th/11th C., now in the Archaeological Museum, Aleppo). 

4 PERI STRATEGIAS, p. 52^? [16]: tàs Sé ye tv npevtoovatotvtov LdALOTE 
&oqoaAeocépoc tuyyóvetv, Érew 6& orovóc uóvoc srévaAov otőngoðv KATH u£oov cfc 
&oní8oc eic xoxAov ypapóuevov év à £ipog åveotéto odK ÉXottov tò yos GoxrüAuv 
xeocópov, iv’ ob pdovov toc évavtious pof noppabev óp&vrog GAAG xoi tpavpatiCn 
Kaxdc eic neipav épyduevov. The length of ‘at least 4 fingers’ mentioned in the treatise 
corresponds to about 78 mm (see above, n. 339) See also the interpretations of Kolias 
(1988, 99) and Haldon (2002, 69). 
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Kerch with an equestrian figure thought to represent Constantius II.” 
Meanwhile the lack of reference to pointed omphalos terminals and (in 
military treatises from post-Iconoclasm period) also to shield bosses 
themselves indicate that this element had lost its initial significance.” 
This is reflected in the iconography where the saints' shields have a 
flat conical umbo that closely follows the concave shape of the sur- 
face, which is best seen in side view (figs. 19a,b, 26-27, 46a-c, 67)? 
An exception is St George's shield on a tenth-century Georgian silver 
panel from Bravaldzali** where the omphalos has a distinctly pointed 
shape. The form of the umbo cannot be accurately determined when 
the shield is depicted frontally. 

In turn, Kolias’s suggestion that the trifoliate boss terminals of 
the shields of Sts Theodore and Demetrios shown on the seals of 
Nikephoros Botaneiates and Andronikos from the 1070s and '80s, 
and later of Alexios and Adrianos Komnenos,” should be interpreted 


55 See Bank 1966, no. 1. 

555 This is pointed out by Kolias (1988, 98, 100), stressing the changes in passages 
in LT that were borrowed from STRAT. (see above, n. 352). 

57 See e.g. the bosses of the shields of Sts Theodore, Demetrios and George, on 
fols. 41v, 123r and 151v of the Evangelistarion Dionysiou 587; St George on fol. 209v 
of the Oxford codex of the Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzos (Magdalen gr. 3); and 
also St Demetrios on a mosaic from the main church of monastery of the Archangel 
Michael, Kiev; on a fresco in the church of Episkopi on the Mani peninsula; and on 
an ivory panel in the Metropolitan Museum, New York (Athos, vol. A’, figs. 216, 241, 
265; Hutter 1999, fig. 20; Glory of Byzantium, no 81 and fig. on p. 283 — Cutler 1994, 
fig. 126; Drandakes 1995, fig. 21 on p. 168). More clearly defined shield-bosses can be 
seen on the shields of Sts Demetrios and Prokopios on the Forty Martyrs Triptych in 
the Hermitage, and St Theodore on a panel in the Museo Archeologico, Venice, as well 
as on a gilt pendant in the British Museum (Cutler 1994, figs. 28, 44 [= Bank 1966, no. 
126]; Byzantium, no. 160). An example in Georgian painting is St George's shield on 
a 12th-C. fresco in the church in Timotesubani (Privalova 1980, fig. 50). 

The concave shape of the shield is mentioned in PERI STRATEGIAS, p. 84? [27]. 
In turn, Leo VI describes (LT, 1:132%°-* [VT 37(38)]) after Aelian [XII] the circu- 
lar bronze Macedonian asfis, of 3 spans (spithamai) in diameter, which bellied out 
slightly: xoi &onig Maxedovuch xoducfi, ob Aiav koivn, yovv okovtápiov otpoyybAov, 
uéya, anaArwtépav Éyov thy xovAótmta, tò è Létpov adtii¢g onov «piv. Further 
sources are collected by Kolias (1988, 119 n. 163), who notes, however, that they 
always refer to the shields of other nations—Arabs and Normans. 

555 See Tschubinaschvili 1959, fig. 36. 

359 Cf. Kolias 1988, 100, n. 71 (and also his incorrect identification of the forms 
of shield bosses on miniatures in the Madrid Skylitzes and the Theodore Psalter, Brit. 
Add. 19352). The seals are published by Zacos 1972, vol. 1/3, nos. 2690, 2701bis-2702b, 
2703-2704, 2707-2708b. The trifoliate form of shield-boss was probably introduced 
either by Nikephoros Botaneiates or by Isaac Komnenos while serving as doux (gover- 
nor) of Antioch (1074-78). This motif became widespread on the seals of Isaac’s close 
family after he was summoned to the capital by Botaneiates who was taking over the 
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as shield xiphoi arouses serious reservations in view of their form, as 
well as the interval separating these artefacts from the references in 
Peri strategias, during which no other illustrations of sharp, protrud- 
ing bosses can be found. 

The reduced prominence of the shield boss in the military iconogra- 
phy or its complete abandonment was undoubtedly caused by a change 
in the construction of Byzantine shields. With the replacement of hand- 
grips cut into the fabric of the shield by leather thong grips secured to 
the shield's interior (a solution in use since Mycenaean times, known 
in ancient Greece as nópraģ, and in Byzantium also as dvtiAaPedc, 
&vtoxevc or Oxavoc),*™ the protection for the hand became redundant. 
The shield boss therefore became an element that merely reinforced 
the shield, yet at the same time added to its weight. Depictions of 
shields without bosses can therefore be regarded as a reflection of their 
changing form during the Byzantine era. 

In the warrior saint iconography the ochanos appears rarely, perhaps 
because shields are as a rule depicted from the front or the side. One 
of the few examples where a saint's shield was painted with its inte- 
rior towards the viewer is a fresco from the church of the Koimesis in 
Episkopi, on which St Orestes holds a small round aspis by two bow- 


imperial throne, and it remained present on Isaac's seals when he held the successive 
offices of sebastos and despotes. It was used by Isaac's two younger brothers, Alexios 
(while he served successively as proedros, sebastos and megas domestikos of the West) 
and protosebastos Adrianos (disappearing once he became megas domestikos). 

?9 See H. Droysen, “Aspis ('Aonig) (15)" in PR, 2/2 (1896): 1736 (on the por- 
pax of the Spartan shield and the antique xovóv); Kolias 1988, 120-2 and n. 167; 
James 2004, 175-6, fig. 96 and the definitions of the various terms respectively by: 
HESYCHIOS, 3:362: nópnač: à Aoffi) tod OnAov, 1:[213]: &vuXoebc: 6 nóprač tfc 
tod ónAitov àonióoc, 1:[217]: avtoxeds¢: nopxa& àonióog; and in the Supa, 3:402*$ 
[M 1128] nópra& è xoà tivaç u£v ô dvapopeùç tic &oniðoç: dç 56 «ec, tò Orffxov 
uécov tis &onióog ctónptov, à xpatet thv donida ò otpatiatns. 4:17725-178? [2090]: 
Iópra&: à thy &oníón Katéyovow 6 Aeyópevos Üxavoc: dvetiBecnv yàp à £x tv 
ROAEMOV OnAce veo Óyóávov, va Wh ėtoiuac orbtoic Exaor ypfjoOar. où yàp o’ &ypfiv, 
einep qiAeig tov Ófjuov, ék mpovolag tota £üv adtOTOL toig nópračıv cvateOijvat 
IlópnaS, catch tivac uév 6 dvagoped, thc &koníóog: dc Sé twvec tò Ótfikov uiécov fic 
&oníóog oi9npiov, à Kpatet thy dontda 6 otpatidtnc. Eusr. IL. (1:371?) indicates 
the antique origins of this element, which was initially composed of two straps in an 
X-like arrangement (’Evtad0a 6& onpetotvtcs oi nahaioi, St. obro tote nópraxoag 
eixov ai &oníiósc), 3.394", In turn, we hear that during Digenes Akritas’ duel with 
Philopappos (Dic. AKR., 1642? [VI] [= 332°°]) after the hero’s shield was splintered 
all that remained in his hand was its xpdtnuc (see also the definitions in the Supa, 
3:599* [1029]: "Oyavog: tò xpátnua tfj; &oníóoc; and in HzsycHIos, vol. 2 [3:247]: 
öxavov: 6 «fic &onióog nópraő). 
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shaped handgrips made from braided thongs which are secured to the 
shield’s interior with the aid of four rings with mounts (fig. 38) 3 
Besides handgrips for carrying shields, in use already in Alexander 
the Great’s army was a leather sling (teAapov, &opsrip), which allowed 
a soldier on the march or on horseback to hang the shield over his 
back. This gave him freedom of movement, while the shield also pro- 
vided additional protection from the sun.'* Long double straps are 
clearly visible above the handgrip on the shield of St George in Nerezi 
(fig. 45a), while a discarded shield fitted with a leather loop is visible 


361 Glory of Byzantium, no. 17. See also the similar handgrips made up from two 
bows visible on the following depictions of shields: figures in combat on a stone 
relief from the 11th-C. Kievan cathedral of St Sophia (Nicolle 1988, vol. 2, fig. 186 = 
Grabar 1976, fig. 58b); a 13th-C. relief from Iconium (modern Konya) preserved in 
the Museum of Turkish and Islamic Art in Istanbul (Gamber 1995, fig. 12); an ivory 
plaque in the Hermitage (Cutler 1994, fig. 67); and also on fol. 173r of octateuch 
Vat. gr. 747 (Lowden 1992, fig. 2); see also Kolias 1988, 120 n. 169. Handgrips on the 
shields of the warrior saints can also be seen on a fresco with an image of St Prokopios 
in the katholikon of the monastery of St Panteleimon in Nerezi, which is depicted with 
a complicated arrangement of three straps tied to each other on its external side; and 
on the cover of a 12th/13th C. gilded silver reliquary of St Demetrios in the treasury 
of the Vatopedi Monastery on Mt Athos (Maguire 1996, fig. 10; Grabar 1950, fig. 
5). Kolias (1988, 96) believes that the leather-thong grips were fastened to the metal 
studs often visible on the shield’s surface, as is confirmed by an Avar handgrip with 
two such studs found in Hungary (Germanen, no. V.98d). For later Serbian images of 
handgrips in frescoes from Gracanica, Decani and Kalenić see Skrivani¢ 1957, figs. 67, 
71, 75/4, 76/5-8, 76/10, 82; for Bulgarian examples see Manova 1969, 214, figs. 20/2-3 
(from Boboshevo and Berende). 

362 On the subject of the telamon on the shield see Kolias 1988, 120 (with source 
references); Zygulski 1998, 55, 58 (on the straps on the shields of Macedonian pha- 
langites). The slinging of shields on the back is mentioned by KoMNEnE, 1:35” [I 
9/3]: od88 thv &onión tHv uov napeto; and LEO THE DEACON, p. 133" [VIII 4] in 
reference to the Rus’ (Tauroscythians). The custom may have been borrowed from 
Western Europe, since {LT, vol. B’, p. 136 [XVIII 82]} states that the Franks and 
Lombards fastened shields to their torsos with the aid of straps to create a kind of 
corselet. Slinging a shield on the back freed the rider’s arms for guiding the horse 
and holding a weapon. VEGETIUS, p. 40 [I 20] writes that foot archers have no shields 
since they have to carry bows. STRAT., p. 126°’ [II 8] (= LT, 2:389? [XII 49 (50)]): 
100g 68 AowroUg n&vtoc, tovc £v uéoq taooojévouc, 6001 ToEebew otdaow, &PKÁTOVG 
oKovtapinv yapic. OV6E yàp Ouvatóv ot OsÓvtog tpaxtedew tid tóčov énóvo 
‘innov v ti &piotep& oKovtupion Kateyouevon kal tóčov. Leo VI recommends (LT 
1:1531599-1 54195 [VII 30 (35)] that archers do not carry shields, since holding them on 
the left arm hinders drawing the bow. See also PRAECEPTA, p. 3877? [III 9]; and also 
Darkó 1937, 129-30; McGeer 1995, 206; and Kolias 1988, 103. Leather straps used to 
sling the sword and shield are mentioned in Eusr. IL., 1:368**; Eust. OD., 2:5576: 816 
xoi Kopthp Aéyetor. oto òè xoi teAapav tig Agyetar &onioóog &opthp.; HEsrcHIOS, 
4:138 [392]: teAopdv: A&poc, xoi ó evapopeds tod Eigovg xai tfi; &oniðos, Tj óeopóc, 
fi puoKia, On the ancient telamon see also H. Droysen, “Aspis ('Aonic) (15)" in PR, 
2/2 (1896): 1735; while on the aorter for the sword see below, n. 142 on p. 346. 
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in a combat scene between Petronas and the Arab troops of the emir 
Amer on fol. 73v of the Madrid Skylitzes.?9 An aorter in the form of 
a loop placed loosely around the left wrist appears on a fresco depict- 
ing Sts Demetrios, George, Nestor and Merkourios on the south wall 
of the church of St Nicholas tou Kasnitze in Kastoria (figs. 48a—d).>™ 
Shields are carried by warrior saints on their backs in ninth century 
representations, initially only by cavalrymen, who usually bear a round 
aspis on the left shoulder (figs. 32, 61)?9 From the twelfth century 
saints depicted on foot occasionally have large kite-shaped or triangu- 
lar shields slung on their backs. Examples include St Theodore Teron 
on an icon in the treasury of the monastery of St John the Evangelist 
on Patmos, whose large shield hangs on a red aorter adorned with gold 
band- and rhombus-shaped fittings (fig. 29); and various saints on fres- 
coes in the church of Sts Kosmas and Damianos (the Holy Anargyroi) 
in Kastoria. On a mural on a neighbouring wall of the same church, 
St Nestor has a shield slung over his shoulder on a leather aorter 
attached to the shield's interior (fig. 30b). Meanwhile, on a mosaic 
in the Cappella Palatina in Palermo, St Merkourios holds up a round 
shield that rests on his back by means of a leather loop.” It should 
be stressed that the depiction of warrior saints with shields on their 
backs is a novelty that occurs for the first time in Middle Byzantine 


33 See Tsamakda 2002, fig. 180. 

?* See Pelekanidis/Chatzidakis 1985, figs. 12-13 on pp. 60-1 (= Walter 2003a, 
fig. 4). 

36 The earliest depictions of saints on horseback with shields slung on their backs 
are of Sts George and Theodore on the wings of a 9th- or 10th-C. Sinaian triptych, 
where they are slung on an aorter over the right shoulder (Weitzmann 1976, nos. 
B43-44). On the 10th-C depictions of the equestrian warrior saints it is not possible 
to determine unambiguously whether their shields are slung on an aorter or held in 
the hand. Thanks to the raised hand gesture it is possible to suppose that the shield of 
a mounted saint in the Cappadocian church of Yusuf Koc Kilise in Avcilar (Magan) 
hangs on a aorter (neg. no. L.75.1174(AE) in the Dumbarton Oaks collection in Wash- 
ington). See also the following later depictions: St George in the church of Sts. Kosmas 
and Damianos in Kastoria (Pelekanidis/Chatzidakis 1985, fig. 21 on p. 41), where a 
narrow aorter strap painted in red is visible; St Theodore Stratelates in the church of 
Hagioi Theodoroi near Kaphiona on the Mani (Drandakes 1995, fig. 21 on p. 94); and 
St Sergios in the 12th/13th-C. katholikon of the monastery of St Moses the Ethio- 
pian (Mar Musa Al-Habashi) near Nebek in Syria (Dodd 1992, fig. 28). Other early 
depictions of horsemen with shields slung on their backs appear on miniatures in the 
Khludov Psalter on fols. 58r-v; and in the Theodore Psalter of 1066, Brit. Add. 19352, 
on fol. 145r (Shchepkina 1977, fig. 58; Der Nersessian 1970, fig. 233). 

36 See Pelekanidis 1953, figs. 21/1, 27/1; Glory of Byzantium, no. 76. 

367 See Borsook 1990, fig. 36. 
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period and becomes widespread only in the Palaiologan era.** It can 
therefore be regard as an innovation introduced as a result of changes 
in how shields were actually carried. 

The handgrips on shields’ interiors could also be used to hang them 
on spears struck in the ground around tents erected on the camp 
perimeter. Peri strategias recommends creating this type of palisade 
to defend sites where the army halted.?9 The custom survived until the 
eleventh century, as is confirmed by Leo the Deacon’s reference to John 
I Tzimiskes fortifying the camp at Dorostolon in 971, employing not 
only a ditch and rampart, but also, following Roman practice, a row of 
spears thrust into the parapet with thyreoi supported on them. Yahya 
of Antioch also describes the rampart surrounding Romanos Argyros’s 
camp during the Syrian expedition of 1030, with shield placed on top 
of it, a solution characteristic of the Greeks.?? A camp surrounded by 
a palisade of spears and shields is illustrated in the Madrid Skylitzes 
(fol. 176r; fig. 66), showing the arrival of volunteers at the camp of the 


** Several Serbian depictions of large, triangular shields slung on the back with the 
aid of an aorter are published by Skrivanié 1957, 136, figs. 4 (Merkourios in Resava- 
Manasija), 7 (Demetrios in the church of St Andreas on the Treska), 78 (Demetrios, 
George and Victor in the church of St Demetrios in Pec). See also Manova 1969, 210, 
figs. 7, 9-10 (round shield on the backs of Theodore Stratelates, Demetrios and Nestor 
in frescoes in the katholikon of the monastery of Zemen); see also Kolias 1988, 122, 
n. 176. 

36 See PERI STRATEGIAS p. 884 * [28]: Avctt£A£G òè Tov yépaka £x TOV RAPAKELEVOV 
ovvtettew oxnvev: ob yàp Sh xoi tabtac, ko ep ni «àv &AA@v Uv eAéyouev, 
KOKA® vv iSiov oxnvev éxew té te SOpata Kal tas i&onióoc, GAN £éáotnv TAnv cv 
KOTE TH NEPATA TETHYLEVOV TOD OTpatORedoD TH uèv GAAG KOT THY OKNVT yet, xà 
6& Sopata Kal tas àonióog eig TOV KOLVOV yåpaka CDVTETTEW, OTIC KdKAOG Éotiv 
ÉvonAoc xoi xepiBoAoc cvvéyov tò otpåtevua; see also Kolias 1988, 124 and n. 90 on 
p. 200. The origins of this custom should probably be sought in the Roman castrum: 
when describing a legionary camp on the Rhine, AMMIAN. (1:187 [16.12.62]) states it 
was surrounded by several lines of ramparts with shields (scutumque ordine multipli- 
cato uallatus). 

370 See Leo THE Deacon 1421-143? [IX 1]: Apu 8& fpépas GvooyoGob onc, épouvà 
yépoxi voütov tov tpdxov ó Paoweds tò otpatóneðov £xpovoveto. yebÀoQÓG TIC 
yopailndos tod AopvotoAcn ek Siaothuatoç, katà tò nediov dviotatar, Èv todto 
10 otpåtevua SLAOKNVLOGMEVOG, TAOpELAY &vOpdTtEW KoKAdBEV ExéAEvE: tóv te yov 
EKQOPODVIAG £g tijv TO OTPATORESAOV TAIVLODORY trjg TA@POD ppv &noTiBecBaL, és 
Syos 68 &roypõv aipopévav tov youdtav &vabev Katamnyvdew và Sopata, éxepetSew 
te to0toig Tods Bupeods GAANAWV yabovtac: a> vri teiyoug ypnuatiCer thv te 
1Xopov koi tov ExpopnBévta yodV tH otpoteduatL- Kal uh évdv etv tots évavtiors 
ëvõov &vxBortvew, GAA’ cipyeoOar tig 2od500 tH «Xopo eyypintovow. eiðrouévov 62 
‘Papators, tadty thv 090v £i tis ToAEpias SiatiIBecBon ExowAr. énel 68 10v yapaKe 
10010v TOV TPOMOV EKPATOVATO, TH éniobon ExtaEus thv otpatiàv TH tetyet NPOOEBAAAE. 
See also McGeer 1995, 350-4 (with a French translation of Yahya’s account). 
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usurper Bardas Skleros; another miniature (fol. 201v) shows Romanos 
Argyros's tents during his Syrian campaign.” 

Peri strategias, and after it the Praecepta militaria, advise that the 
shields of soldiers resting in camp should be supported against their 
spears, and that these should be thrust in the ground to the right of the 
feet of those sleeping with the concave sides turned towards them. In 
emergency the soldiers could then immediately reach for their shield 
when rising from bed.*” There is reason to suppose that this custom 
influenced the iconography of the warrior saints. Theodore Stratelates, 
depicted in an orant pose on a steatite icon in the Vatican collections 
(fig. 34), is accompanied by a kite-shaped shield rested on a spear 
thrust in the ground before him in a manner similar to the shields 
on the Madrid Skylitzes miniature?? Although fragmentary, another 
eleventh-century panel depicting Theodore (currently in the Cherson 
Museum in Sevastopol),"* appears to show a similar composition, and 
one can assume that Theodore's shield, though no longer preserved, 
was depicted in the same manner. 

The type of the military saint on foot carrying a shield on the back 
or leaning against a spear is, however, relatively rare. The dominant 
arrangement in Middle Byzantine iconography (as well as in the 
period before Iconoclasm) was with the saint holding the shield in the 
left arm, or resting his left hand on a shield which sits on a base that 
is occasionally shown at its side. Regardless of the shield's position 
in the composition one can distinguish four basic types: round, oval, 
kite-shaped and triangular, and variants thereof. 


?^ See Tsamakda 2002, figs. 443, 479. 

372 See PERI STRATEGIAS, p. 847-5 [27]: xoi «à èv Sdpata &névavti tv noóQv 
Katornyvoval, tas S& domidacg én’ abdt@v àvakAiveww dote thy xolAmv adtdv 
émipaverav EvSobev npóc toç otpatidtas óp&v, iv’ &vaotdvtes éxeivor etoiwas tatas 
dvoAouBdvorev. PRAECEPTA, p. 5276* [V 3]: gyovtes oi adtoi ÓnA ton. Kal tà kovtápia 
abdtav èv th yi rennyuévo, TÀ 5é okovtápia eic tà kovtápia ükkovuribétooav. 

3? See e.g. Kalavrezou-Maxeiner 1985, no. 6 (= Glory of Byzantium, no. 104). 

34 Kalavrezou-Maxeiner 1985, no. 7. The two Theodores are depicted in a similar 
arrangement, but with crossed lances on a Late Byzantine fresco in Poganovo, Serbia 
(Skrivanic 1957, 115, fig. 65). 
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Circular and oval shields (thyreos, skoutarion, pelta, parma) 

Byzantine troops employed circular?^? and oval shields (figs. 5-6, 7b,c, 
13, 19a-b, 22a-b, 15a,c,d, 26-27, 30a,f, 32, 37-41, 44a, 45b-47, 51, 
56, 62, 67, 70-71, 73, 75a-b, 78), which had been known in ancient 
Greece and Rome. These could be of large dimensions or cover only a 
small portion of the body. Many light troops (psiloi) may well have not 
used shields at all, just as they did not employ body armour, making 
do instead with their tight-weaved clothing for protection.” The mili- 
tary treatises specify the shape and dimensions of the various shields 
in use. The sixth-century handbook Peri strategias states that shields 
of soldiers in the front rank were to have a diameter of no less than 
seven spans (c.164 cm), since only then, when drawn together, would 
they provide a solid defence against enemy missiles." The Praecepta, 


?5 See e.g. the hoplite with a circular aspis depicted on a bronze krater from Vix 
as well as other representations in Greek, Archaic and Classical vase painting (e.g 
Gamber 1968, fig. 3; Zygulski 1998, figs. 14 [with an apron attached at the lower edge; 
also p. 26], 15, 18-20, 36-40). Small circular shields appear in Roman iconography, 
for example on a mural with gods in military uniforms funded in AD 239 by the 
tribune Julius Terentius in the temple of Baal at Dura-Europos, and also on numer- 
ous Palmyrene reliefs (see e.g. Marković 1995, fig. 19; Morehart 1958, figs. 15-16, 20; 
Teixidor 1979, figs, 22, 24, 25/2); a Late Roman example carried by a horseman is 
shown by Volbach 1976, no. 86b. On the Roman circular buckler known as the Argive 
shield, see above, n. 318. 

76 See Leo's Taktika (LT 1:13057?-5 [VI 35 (36)]) after Aelian [II 8]. On the other 
hand, Maurice (SrnAT., p. 458*? [XIIB 20]) states that when marching against the 
Antes the psiloi had oxovtapioig uxpocépoic, although at the same time he advises 
(1467235 [IIT 1]) that every third and fifth soldier standing in formation should not 
carry a shield but only a bow; see also Kolias 1988, 90, 122 and STRAT., p. 422° 
[XIIB 5]; LT, 1:119%* [VI 26]: &yew 8& xoi okovtépia upó, otpoyybAc, 251820- 
? [IX 58] where psiloi are advised to carry small shields (oxovv&pix up), which 
may refer to peltasts added into their ranks—see also Supa, 4:8215 17-18 [994, 996]: 
TleAcaortai: tobótat, ot tobs Evotods koxéxovzec. [...] IIéAvov: Oopoxuóv SxAov, xoi 
etdog tapixov. À donic tcov ui] ëyovoa. See also above, n. 328. On the use of the terms 
thyreos and skoutarion in DE CER., see Fauro 1995, 502. 

37 PERI STRATEGIAS, p. 52^? [16]: koi thy uév t&v àoniómv Sidietpov ox 
ÉXorvov. eivor onopav érté, Hote thc contduc eig GAAMAGG Kas covuÜeuévoc 
KATAPPATTELV xod KATAKAADRTEW xo OVAATTEW TÒ OTPATEDUG. eic tò unõéva Oxo TOV 
Bedav «àv évovtiav noeiv. Additionally, this treatise mentions (p. 116? [39]) shields 
used during night reconnaissance missions that cover the soldier’s entire body. Raveg- 
nani (1988, 47) understands this size to refer to the army of Justinian I; Kolias (1988, 
104) indicates that the reference to a ‘diameter’ (Ou&pexpoc)—suggesting a circular 
shield—must in fact refer to the height of an oval shield, since a round shield of this 
size would be too cumbersome. On the dimensions of the Byzantine span see above, 
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and after it Ouranos, mentions the shields of the heavy infantry as the 
largest, measuring at least six spans (140 cm) in height, but advises 
that the light-armed javelinmen, the heavy menaulatoi** and the cav- 
alry should carry somewhat lighter shields of four to five spans across 
(c.93-117 cm).?? Slightly smaller dimensions are given in the Sylloge 
tacticorum and Leo's Taktika, recommending peltastoi have round 
shields of about three spans (c.70 cm) in diameter, or oval ones no 
larger than four spans (93.5 cm), while for kataphraktoi they recom- 
mend thyreoi of four and a half spans (105 cm) in height. In view of 
the changes in methods of warfare it seems highly likely that the large 
thyreos—useful when fighting in the close formation known as the 
phoulkon, but cumbersome in individual combat and on horseback— 
was abandoned and replaced by smaller round and oval shields that 
were more convenient in one-to-one combat with the enemy." 


n, 339. More recently Rance (2008, 723-4) has also proposed that Byzantine writers 
might have employed the word ‘diameter’ in relation to oval shields as well. 

35 On menaulatoi, see below, pp. 320-323. 

379 PRAECEPTA, p. 14” [I 3] (= TNU [MG], p. 90% [LVI 3]: tÈ È OKOLTEPIA 
ov [infantrymen] ph EAacoov tv EE oxiQopóv eivor, GAN’ ei Suvortóv gory, eivat 
xoà tà peiCova. p. 18°% [I 9] (probably = TNU [MG], pp. 92-94" [LVI 9]—although 
there is a lacuna at this place in the text): révtag ÕÈ TOÙG HEVAVAÉTOVG xai ÅKOVTIOTÒGÇ 
tyew oxovtdpia oepvótepa tv OnAutav, thy õè tÉónMow èv’ long odtoic., p. 405-8 
[VI 3] (= TNU [MG], pp. 118-120% [LXI 2]): révteç ó& ovv [i.e. cavalrymen] 
éyetmouv kal oKxovtdpia, nde pévtor ye ola tv neCOv dnArtdv, GAAG oeuvótepa, 
eite Gnd tecodpov onbapdav čyovta eite &rò névte,... Cf. also Dawson (2002, 83 and 
n. 20) who, by assuming a span of 12 cm, reduces the size of the large infantry shield 
to an unlikely 72 cm! 

39 Syrrocr, pp. 59 [XXXVII 1], 60 [XXXVII 6] (= (LT, pp. 356-7 [XXXVIII]) 
describes the circular shields of the peltasts as c.70 cm (3 spithamai) in diameter, 
and oval ones as no taller than 93.5 cm (4 spithamai): donidec yàp wdtoic nepupepetc 
čotocav omapóv tprdv péMota, Ñ xoi éxurfikew, tetpaoniOapor. (Psiloi are equated 
with toxotes (archers) by the PRAECEPTA, p. 40 [IV 3]). For kataphraktoi the SYL- 
LOGE (see above, n. 339) recommends elongated thyreoi of no taller than 105 cm (4% 
spithamai). On shield dimensions see also Haldon 1975, 34; and 1999, 129, 132; Wiita 
1978, 295; Kolias 1988, 105, 109-10; Parani 2003, 125-6 (with minor inconsistencies 
when converting cubits into the metric system). 

381 Haldon believes (2002, 69-71) that under Justinian the phoulkon, in which large, 
round and oval shields of about 1.50 m in diameter were employed, was still the basic 
heavy infantry formation, while light infantry were equipped only with small shields. 
See also Kolias (1988, 104, 111-14) who says that the oval shield was the basic defence 
employed by heavy infantry formations, but in the time of Leo VI might have been 
slightly smaller than its prototype (partly under the influence of Avar horse-ar cher 
tactics); he suggests that the popularity of round shields in art may have been the effect 
of iconographic inertia and that their actual employment in the army was minimal. 
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It should be no surprise then that the largest shields mentioned in 
Peri strategias and the Praecepta—which would have reached to the 
warrior's chest—are absent from the depictions of the warrior saints. 
The tall thyreos, whose origins go back to antiquity and which is 
known in the early imperial iconography (figs. 69, 72), was replaced 
in Middle Byzantine art by smaller shields. These are normally shown 
side-on, had a diameter of about a metre, and reached only to the 
warrior's belt when resting on the ground (figs. 19b, 22, 27, 30a, 46, 
62, 70)? When shields are depicted side-on, as was very popular in 


^? Eg. the guardsmen’s shields on the missorium of Valentinian I (or II) currently 
in the Musée d'Art et d'Histoire, Geneva, and the missorium of Theodosius, and also 
the shielded infantrymen accompanying Justinian on a mosaic in San Vitale, Ravenna 
(Southern/Dixon 1996, figs. 14, 22; Piltz 1989, figs. 4, 25 [= Age of Spirituality, no. 65; 
Grabar 1936, fig. 20/1; Leader 2000, 417, fig. 12; and also below, pp. 297-298]). Large, 
oval thyreoi are also depicted on the 5th-C. diptych of Probus in Aosta Cathedral, and 
on a diptych of ¢.400 from Monza Cathedral showing the Roman magister militum 
Stilicho (died 408), a Vandal on his father's side, who after Theodosius's death became 
de facto ruler of the Western Empire (Volbach 1976, no. 1, 63 = Southern/Dixon 1996, 
fig. 15). On the popularity of the large oval shield in late antiquity see Coulston (2002, 
10). Kolias meanwhile believes (1988, 104) that this shield type was introduced in the 
3rd century AD; cf. Hoffmeyer (1966, 84) who links its introduction with Constantine 
the Great. The presence of oval Dacian shields on the pedestal of Trajan's column (see 
e.g. Gamber 1993, figs. 1-2) implies that the Romans were well aware of this shield 
form in the 2nd C. AD, and had adapted it for their own needs before the 3rd. The 
Late Roman shields found at Dura-Europos are also of an oval form (see e.g. Age of 
Spirituality, nos. 200—201). 

?9 See e.g. the depictions of sideways-facing shields accompanying the following 
saints: Theodore Teron on the Forty Martyrs Triptych in the Hermitage; both Theo- 
dores on a triptych in the Vatican Museum; George on a mosaic in the cathedral in 
Cefalù; Hieron in the church of the Buckle in Korama; Merkourios on fol. 2v of the 
Menologion of 1056 (Par. gr. 580); Prokopios on fol. 72v of the Moscow menologion 
Mosq. gr. 382; George, Theodore and Demetrios in the Athonite Evangelistarion Dio- 
nysiou 587; George, Artemios and Demetrios in the Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzos 
(Magdalen gr. 3, fols. 166r, 209v and 213v); George and Theodore on a Constanti- 
nopolitan icon in the Hermitage, Saint Petersburg; George on a Crimean relief icon 
in the National Museum, Kiev: Lupus on the wall of a Thessalonikan reliquary of St 
Demetrios in the Historical Museum, Moscow; George and Theodore on a Constan- 
tinopolitan enkolpion in the Cleveland Museum of Art, Ohio; and Theodore Strate- 
lates and George on a wall of the Church of the Anargyroi in Kastoria (Cutler 1994, 
figs. 28, 169 [= Bank 1966, nos. 126, 130]; Borsook 1990, fig. 9; Epstein 1986, fig. 42; 
Spatharakis 1981, figs. 118, 142; Byzantium, no. 160; Athos, vol. A’, figs. 216, 241, 
265; Velmans 1974, fig. 22; Hutter 1999, figs. 20-21; Glory of Byzantium, nos. 36, 69, 
111, 202; Pelekanidis 1953, fig. 21 [= Pelekanidis/Chatzidakis 1985, figs. 10 and 12 on 
pp. 32-3; Maguire 1996, fig. 11]). Concave shields seen side-on next to warrior saints 
also appear in Georgian art, e.g. Tschubinaschvili 1959, figs. 36, 151-2, 156, 180, 348, 
402, 406-7, 411, 432, 462, 473; and Parani 2003, 126, figs. 101, 116; who notes that 
round shields are most common in 10th-C. and early 11th-C. art. 
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the art of antiquity;?** it is not always possible to determine for certain 
whether they are round or oval. When depicted frontally, shields are 
usually circular. 

Round shields similar in diameter to the group of shields depicted 
from the side accompany Sts Prokopios and Eustathios on miniatures 
in the Theodore Psalter (British MS. Add. 19352, fols. 85v and 130v), 
and Nestor in the church of the Anargyroi in Kastoria;™ such shields 
are also carried by George in St Barbara's church in the Soandos val- 
ley (fig. 41a), Theodore in the church of the Saviour in Megara, and 
Demetrios in the cathedral in Cefalù on Sicily.** It is also possible to 
identify a group of smaller shields corresponding in size to those rec- 
ommended for light-armed peltasts in the Sylloge. Peltae of this type 
can be seen in a miniature of Nestor's duel with Lyaios illustrating 
Psalm 93(94) in the Theodore Psalter (fol. 125v).?*' Similar shields are 
held by St Demetrios on a panel in the Museo Archeologico in Venice 
(fig. 67); on a mosaic in the Cappella Palatina, Palermo; on a icon in 
the Hermitage; by St Theodore Teron on the south wall of the katho- 
likon of the Kosmosoteira monastery in Bera; and by St Orestes in the 
church of the Dormition in Episkopi, Eurytania (fig. 38).** 

After examining the round shields depicted in the Madrid Skylitzes, 
which are mainly carried by Arab warriors, Ada Bruhn Hoffmeyer 
proposed a theory on the eastern origins of this motif in the manu- 
script miniatures, although she discounted the possibility that they 
represented the Mauritanian adarga in its early rounded form.*” Arab 


384 The shield of Athena Parthenos by Phidias was depicted in this manner, see 
eg. A. Furtwàngler, "Athene in der Kunst", in LIMGR, 1/1:697-9 and fig. on p. 698. 
For Roman examples of this arrangement see e.g. Volbach 1976, no. 76; Vermeule 
1960, figs. 9, 24. The motif of the standing shield viewed side-on also enjoyed great 
popularity in the iconography of the military saints from the period before Iconoclasm 
onwards—as can be seen on early examples, e.g. St George on a cross from Emesa, 
St Philotheos on a writing case from Antinoé, and an unidentified saint on a wooden 
panel from Egypt (see above, p. 84). 

35 See Der Nersessian 1970, figs. 139, 211; Pelekanidis 1953, fig. 27/1. 

386 See Restle 1967, vol. 3, fig. 436; Borsook 1990, fig. 9; Skawran 1992, fig. 335, 
Pelekanidis/Chatzidakis 1985, figs. 10 and 12 on pp. 32-3. 

387 See Der Nersessian 1970, 46, fig. 204. 

388 See e.g. Cutler 1994, fig. 44; Bank 1966, no. 227; Borsook 1990, fig. 35; Skawran 
1982, fig. 177; and Glory of Byzantium, no. 17. For small round military shields in 
Georgian art see those carried by Sts George and Theodore on 10th-C. triptychs from 
Chukuli and Chyhareshi (seen from the side) (Tschubinaschvili 1959, figs. 46-47). 

39 See Hoffmeyer 1966, 88-90, 124. See also Haldon's opinion (2002, 74) on the 
similarity of oval and circular Byzantine shields to Central Asian examples. In the 
Madrid Skylitzes small circular shields are depicted on fols. 25r, 39v, 40v, 96r-97v, 
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influences can also occasionally be discerned in the round shields 
carried by the military saints. An interesting example is the smallish 
shield carried by St Theodore on a panel from Bathys Ryax (fig. 47).>” 
The large, apparently flattened shield-boss is surrounded by multi- 
coloured ornament reminiscent of woven textiles, a form similar to 
the oriental woven shield known as the kalkan. This type of shield 
was adopted by the Byzantine army between the sixth and tenth cen- 
turies. Procopius still writes with contempt on the flimsy shields of 
the Moors, but seventy shields described as okxovtépia parté (literally 
‘sewn shields’), which might be identified as kalkans, are mentioned 
on a list of equipment for a dromon departing for Crete in 949 pre- 
served in De ceremoniis)? Although round shields had been known 
in the iconography of the warrior saints since antiquity, one might 
propose a general theory that their special popularity during the era 
of the Macedonian dynasty and the Komnenoi was the result of the 
filtering into the imperial army of a shield-form typical of Byzantium's 
Muslim neighbours.*” 


99v, 100v, 107v-108r, 110v, 111v, 113v, 135r-v, 136v, 138v, 140v, 142r, 149v-150v, 
154v, 156v, 175r, 200v, 202r, 205r, 212r, 213r, 214r (Tsamakda 2002, figs. 46, 83, 
86-87, 217—219, 222, 224, 243-244, 252, 254, 260, 324-325, 329, 334, 340, 346, 373, 
377-378, 389, 394, 441, 477, 480, 487, 501, 504, 507). 

°° See Bank 1966, no. 190 (= Papamastorakes 1998, fig. 5). 

31 PRocoPrUs (1:4667-? [IV 11/26-28]) writes of the low-quality shields of the 
Moors, which failed to protect against blows and were too small; Dz CER., 1:669" [IT 
45]; see also Kolias (1988, 94-5) who gives a possible interpretation of the skoutaria 
rapta as a Saracen shield made of wood, leather and textile, but considers that it 
might designate a shield with a leather rim; he also comments (105, n. 110) on the 
dominance of the round shield in Western Europe until the 11th century. It is worth 
noting that in the art of Nubia which remained under Arab cultural influence, the 
round variety of shield is the only type seen in depictions of warrior saints (see e.g. 
Jakobielski 1999, fig. 1; Steinborn 1982, figs. 17, 20-22; and Górecki 1980, figs. 2, 
13). Of particular interest are the murals from the cathedral in Faras with a saint 
(Theodore?) holding a figure-of-eight shaped adarga, which provides clear evidence 
of the influence of Arab arms on the iconography of the military saints in Nubia; 
see Górecki (1980, 211-12, fig. 3) who suggests the adarga was also in use in the 
Nubian army. 

?? Besides the examples mentioned, round shields often appear on miniatures in 
psalters with marginal decoration, e.g. in the Khludov Psalter, fols. 3r, 6r, 26v, 45r, 50r, 
50v, 54v, 58r-v, 60r, 67r-v, 78v, 110r, 141v, 148r; the Psalter Brit. Add. 40731, fols. 
10r, 89r, 93r, 175r; and the Theodore Psalter, Brit. Add. 19352, fols. 7r, 12r, 18v, 23r, 
32v, 38v, 63v, 69v, 73r, 74v-75r, 77v, 85v, 95v, 98r, 105v, 130v, 145r, 178v, 191r, 199r 
(Shchepkina 1977, figs. 3, 6, 26, 45, 50, 54, 58, 60, 67, 78, 110, 141, 148; Dufrenne 1966, 
figs. 48, 52, 57; Der Nersessian 1970, figs. 10, 22, 32, 41, 55, 66, 102, 112, 118, 119, 120, 
124, 139, 155, 160, 173, 211, 233, 281, 299, 313); see also the centurion holding a small 
round shield on a steatite panel in the Hermitage (Kalavrezou-Maxeiner 1985, no. 45 — 
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In the art of the tenth to twelfth centuries military saints are seen 
more rarely with oval shields shown from the front, similar to those 
known from the pre-Iconoclast period (figs. 5 and 6).? Normally 
these are small and have clearly defined rims, which allows them to 
be identified with the medieval variant of the Thracian parma men- 
tioned in the Lexikon of Hesychios and the Suda.?* One of the earliest 
representations of a warrior saint with a small oval shield appears on 
a fresco on the north wall of the chapel of St Panteleimon in Upper 
Boularioi on the Mani peninsula (fig. 37)?» St Theodore Stratelates 
holds a parma in his left hand on miniatures in the Menologion of 
Basil II (Vat. gr. 1613, fol. 383r), and again in the Moscow menologion 
Mosq. gr. 376, fol. 25v, and also on a mosaic in the narthex of the kath- 
olikon of Nea Mone on Chios (fig. 44a).?5 Smallish oval shields with 
broad rims also appear in the head-and-shoulder portraits of saints on 
eleventh and twelfth century seals." 

In summary, it is possible to conclude that in the tenth century 
and first half of the eleventh, round shields and oval parmae (which 
had appeared in the military iconography since antiquity) were the 
only varieties of shield employed in the depictions of the saints, and 
that they survived as a motif until the Palaiologan era.** From the 


Glory of Byzantium, no. 105). Cf. also Kolias (1988, 111, 114, 117-18) on the pres- 
ence after the 11th C. of round shields in art as an expression of traditionalism, which 
would explain the ‘under arm’ method of holding the shield (e.g. by St Demetrios on a 
mosaic in the cathedral of Cefalü) in a manner similar to antique depictions. 

33 See, for example, the shields of St Sisinnios on a mural in Bawit and of St Theo- 
dore at Faras (above, p. 77). 

34 See above, nn. 325-326. 

35 See Drandakes 1995, fig. 19 on p. 383. 

3% See Ševčenko 1962, figs. 11-12; Mouriki 1985, vol. 2, fig. 59; Parani 2003, 127, 
figs. 119, 143. . 

37 See e.g. Laurent 1963, vol. 5/1, no. 153 (George, 2nd quarter of 11th C.), 216, 
767 (Theodore Stratelates, 11th-12th C.), vol. 5/2, no. 1510 (Prokopios, c.1150-80), 
vol. 2/1, no. 833, 971 (George, 11th C), 1143 (Teodor, mid-11th C.); Zacos 1972, 
vol. 1/3, no. 2681 (George on a seal of the kouropalates John Komnenos, 1057-67); 
see also St George's shield on the fetarteron minted in the Nicaean Empire (Grierson, 
1982, no. 1177). An example of the parma in an image of a warrior saint in Georgian 
art is on a fresco of the Church of the Dormition in Vardzia (neg. in the Dumbarton 
Oaks photographic archive, Washington). 

** Among 13th-C. examples see, e.g. the shield above the left shoulder of St Dem- 
etrios on a fresco in the church of St Nicholas in Agios Nikolaos near Monemvasia 
(Drandakes 1979, 57, fig. 198.). On the round and oval varieties of shield in Bulgarian 
14th- and 15th-C. art, see Manova 1969, 209-11, figs. 19/1-2 and 4, 20/2. Manova 
explains the popularity of the small pelta in art by its extensive use among cavalry 
formations (referring here to archaeological finds from the territory of Rus’). 
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mid-eleventh century, however, the round shield gradually begins to 
be ousted from the Byzantine military iconography by a new type of 
shield. 


The kite-shaped shield 
A new type of shield, shaped like a leaf, almond or tear-drop, rounded 
at the top and curving down to an acute apex at the bottom, appears in 
Byzantine military iconography from the eleventh century. The name 
kite-shaped shield (or more simply ‘kite shield’) employed by students 
of arms and armour derives from its supposed similarity to a flying 
kite, though many European scholars prefer the terms ‘leaf-shaped’ 
or 'almond-shaped' shield. In the early literature, shields of this type 
were also termed ‘Norman’ as a result of the initial conviction of many 
scholars of their Viking origins. This idea has now been discarded. 
À reference in the Sylloge tacticorum to man-high triangular shields 
designated for hoplites is occasionally quoted as the earliest trace of 
this type of shield in the Byzantine army.“ Yet this reference occurs 
in a section of the treatise that also mentions ‘four-cornered shields'— 
which are not found in other sources and do not appear in Byzantine 
art; it must therefore be treated with great caution. 


3? ‘Theories on the kite shield’s German, Norman or Spanish origins in the context 
of depictions in the Madrid Skylitzes are given by Hoffmeyer 1966, 84-5. Cf. also 
Górecki (1980, 209) who believes the kite shield was borrowed by Byzantium from 
the West in the 12th century. 

400 See above, n. 340; and also Haldon 1975, 34; Kolias 1988, 105; and Dawson 
2002, 83. 

^" Large, semi-cylindrical shields that are related in form to the rectangular Roman 
scutum were not depicted in Byzantine art, with a few exceptions that are all debat- 
able. A large scutum-like shield appears on an ivory figure in the Museo Nazionale del 
Bargello in Florence; although dated to the 10th-13th centuries it has many features 
untypical for the Middle Ages, which suggest close imitation of antique patterns—a 
closed helmet with crest, and a greave only on the right leg, while the left leg is cov- 
ered by a gaiter (see above, n. 239)—hence Nicolle (1992, 24) would prefer to redate 
the object to the 4th-7th centuries. À warrior with a rectangular shield on a ceramic 
cup dated to the turn of the 12th/13th C. from the Segregatis Collection (now in the 
Louvre) has incised decoration of an unquestionably Byzantine style (Byzance, no. 
306), but the work's folk character makes it difficult to determine the time and place 
of its creation as well as the models followed by the artist. St Theodore's shield on an 
ivory panel in the Museo Archeologico, Venice can also be interpreted as quadrangu- 
lar in shape (see e.g. Cutler 1994, fig. 44 = Weitzmann 1976, fig. 36), since the edges 
of its oval surface are somewhat pointed and approximate a rhombus or diamond. 
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The kite shield’s extensive appearance in eleventh-century art, both 
Byzantine"? and Western European,*” and its presence on objects from 
Georgia’ and the Islamic world '^ (even if somewhat problematical) 
provides evidence of its popularity across a wide range of cultures. Its 
origins have been linked with Byzantium as well as with the western 
Latin cultura] sphere.*6 As late as the last quarter of the twelfth cen- 


402 For 11th-C. depictions, see e.g.: the Theodore Psalter (Brit. Add. 19352, fols. 12r, 
87v, 190v, 199r); the Octateuch Vat. gr. 747 (fols. 173r, 221v, 222v, 223r-v, 224r-v, 225r, 
243r, 247v); the Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzos and John of Damascus with commen- 
taries by Pseudo-Nonnus in the Library of the Patriarchate of Jerusalem (Cod. Taphou 
14, fol. 398v); and the Book of Kings, Vat. gr. 333, fol. 32r (Der Nersessian 1970, figs. 
22, 298, 142, 313; Lowden 1992, figs. 2, 49, 68, 87, 89, 163, 167, 170, 175 [2 Weitzmann 
1948, figs. 27, 28, 33, 40, 41]; Weitzmann 1984, fig. 17; Lassus 1973, fig. 59). See also the 
later, 12th-C., representations in the Octateuchs Vat. gr. 746, fols. 447v, 480v, 487r and 
Smyrna A.1, fol. 248v (Lowden 1992, figs. 51, 53, 61-62). A kite shield is also carried 
by a centurion on a steatite panel with Crucifixion scene in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York (Kalavrezou-Maxeiner 1985, no. 44). Examples of the kite shield on Byzan- 
tine pottery are commented upon by Armstrong/Sekunda 2006, 17-18. 

3 The earliest depictions of kite shields are identified by Hoffmeyer (1966, 85) 
and Kolias (1988, 106) on miniatures in a group of illuminated Spanish codices from 
the 1st half of the 11th C. (e.g. in a Bible from the monastery of Roda near Oviedo); 
whereas Nickel (2002, 115) points to the painted decoration of the Farfa Bible of 1047. 
Shields of this type are the main variety depicted on the Bayeux Tapestry (Rud, p. 81, 
figs. on pp. 11, 41-3, 45, 47, 49—53, 55, 63-6, 68-9, 71, 74-89), which undoubtedly led 
early scholars to link its origins with the Normans. 

** A large kite shield, with studs arranged in the form of a cross, rests on a spear 
embedded in the ground beside St George on a silver panel from Bochorma (dated 
hypothetically to the end of 10th to mid-11th C). However, the isolated nature of 
this example, the Greek inscription in the medallions identifying the saint: O ATIOC 
TEQPTIOC O TPOTAIO®OPOC, as well as the style which is close to that of Byz- 
antine works indicate that great care is required in attributing it to a Georgian work- 
shop. Unquestionably Georgian are the pre-altar crosses from Becho (12th-13th C.) 
and Pari (13th C.) which show St George with a kite shield (Tschubinaschvili 1959, 
429-48, esp. 439, figs. 162, 462, 473). 

*4* See Hillenbrand (1999, 458) who points out the presence of the kite shield as an 
imperial symbol of the Fatimids. Kite shields are depicted, for example, on the Victory 
Gate (Bab al-Nasr) of 1087 in Cairo (fig. 7.4); see also the later Turkish depictions of 
c.1250 (figs. 7.3, 7.37-7. 38). 

46 Citing Haldon’s opinion on the adoption from Western Europe of patterns typi- 
cal for Byzantine arms and armour in the early Middle Ages, Kolias (1988, 107-8) 
would like to attribute the kite shield's origins to the Byzantines. He points to Livy's 
early reference on Samnite shields which had a triangular form that made them easier 
to carry on the march. But his further arguments (p. 109), interpreting references 
to thyreoi that narrow at their ends as kite shields are unconvincing. Some support 
for his theory is an early sculpture of a soldier with a kite shield in the Louvre (see 
Mango [1994, 114-16, fig. 16], who compares the style of sculpting to that on 2nd-C. 
Anatolian sarcophagi). It should be stressed that the thorakion which appears from 
the end of the 10th C. as an element of the empress's loros, although similar in shape 
to the kite shield (the thorakion is described as having an almond form e.g. by Eusr. 
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tury, Al-Tarsusi contrasts the round Arab shield (turs) with the gilded 
and painted tariqa and januwiyyah used by the Franks and Byzantines, 
which are rounded at the top but narrow towards a sharp point at the 
bottom.^" In view of the lack of clear evidence the origins of this type 
of shield remain unresolved. Its rapid spread throughout Europe must 
have been influenced by the adoption of the weapon forms used by the 
enemy and, in the process, the adapting of one's tactics to the needs 
of the battlefield; also of importance were diplomatic gifts of weapons 
from envoys to rulers, which are amply attested in the sources.*? 
Kite shields appear in the warrior saint iconography from the sec- 
ond quarter of the eleventh century. Early examples include a num- 
ber of steatite panels, showing: St Theodore Stratelates in the Vatican 
Museum (fig. 34); St George in the Vatopedi monastery on Mt Athos 
(fig. 33); St Demetrios in the Cherson Museum in Sevastopol; and a 
small panel fragment currently in the Louvre, on which only the lower 
part of the saint is visible.” Kite shields are also carried by Sts George 
and Demetrios on a Constantinopolitan cameo, and by George and 
Theodore on a seal dated to the second quarter of the eleventh cen- 
tury in the Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.*? Interesting in view of the 
profile of its surface is a kite shield with clearly defined vertical axis, 
on a late twelfth-century alabaster icon from Plovdiv.*" In the twelfth 
century kite shields appear on frescoes in the church of the Anargyroi 
in Kastoria (accompanying Theodore Teron), and in the church of 


IL., 1:675 à énikevto tò Aeyóuevov Oopákiov, tetpáyovov Ov xoi ér’ orbx00), cannot 
be taken into account in a consideration of the kite shield's origins since, as Rudt de 
Collenberg has shown (1972, 266—71, 343-46), it developed from the loros and has no 
connection with military equipment, and the name although reminiscent of armour 
has a symbolic character, referring to the loros as spiritual armour. 

47 AL-TARSUSI, p. 114. An English translation of the passage is given by Nicolle 
2002, 204. 

** The Greek envoys to Sviatoslav during his Bulgarian campaign (971) gifted him 
a sword and other weapons (NESTOR, p. 30). On the gold and silver shields and lances 
which Romanos I Lekapenos (920-44) prepared for the Bulgarian tsar Symeon the 
Great (893-927) on the occasion of the conclusion of a treaty on 9 November 924, 
see THEOPH. CONT., p. 40775. Meanwhile, Lruppranp (p. 25 [65]) writes about a 
precious shield, a gift from Otto I, which during his embassy to Constantinople he 
was to hand to Nikephoros Phokas. 

% See e.g. Kalvrezou-Maxeiner 1985: nos. 6, 8, 9, 15 (= Glory of Byzantium, 
no. 104). 

^" See Glory of Byzantium, no. 132; Laurent 1981, vol. 2/1, no. 1029; and Parani 
(2003, 127), who on the basis of depictions in art estimates the shield's actual height 
at 80-100 cm. 

4" Ovcharov 2003, 48, fig. IL. 
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St Nicholas tou Kasnitze, where Sts Demetrios, George, Merkourios, 
Nestor and Theodore Stratelates, are depicted with them. In the katho- 
likon of the monastery of St Panteleimon in Nerezi kite shields fitted 
with aorteroi accompany George, Demetrios and both St Theodores 
(figs. 30e, 45b, 48a-d).*? They are also depicted on numerous steatite 
icons from this period (fig. 40).*? Kite shields do not appear, however, 
in miniatures portraying the military saints, which can be explained by 
the greater iconographic conservatism of this branch of art. 


The elongated triangular shield and the Gothic or heater shield 

There can be no doubt that the triangular shield was a borrowing from 
the West, by way of evolution of the kite shield, which was shortened 
as the warriors armour improved. It was probably under Crusader 
influence“ that the Byzantine army adopted it during the mid-twelfth 
century. The large shield of the Norman Crusaders, which was long, 
tapered towards the bottom and was fitted with a shield-boss, was men- 
tioned by Anna Komnene as an item that was still foreign. Kinnamos, 
meanwhile, writes that Manuel I, in his reforms of the army's weap- 
onry, replaced the traditional round shields that reached down to the 
feet, and that thanks to this measure as well as additional training, his 
army quickly outclassed the Germans and Italians in terms of skill.“ 


“2 See Pelekanidis/Chatzidakis 1985: figs. 12, 13 on pp. 60-1 = Walter 2003a: fig. 4; 
Pelekanidis 1953: figs. 21/1, 55/1; Maguire 1996: figs. 11 and 12. 

^5 eg. on the icons with three warrior saints (Theodore, George and Demetrios) at 
the National Preserve of Tauric Chersonesos in Sevastopol, in the Bohdan and Var- 
vara Khanenko Museum of Art (also known as the Museum of Western and Oriental 
Art) in Kiev, and at the Museum in Veliko Turnovo. St Theodore rests his left hand 
on a kite shield on an icon in the Moscow Historical Museum, as does St George 
(depicted together with Demetrios) on a panel found at Cherson, now in the Hermit- 
age, see Kalavrezou-Maxeiner 1985: nos. 21, 25, 27-28 (= Glory of Byzantium, no. 203; 
Lazarev 1970: fig. on p. 59); and Bank 1966: no. 157. 

44 A curved, triangular shield still with gently rounded corners and a prominent 
conical boss appears on an equestrian depiction on a seal of Guillaume Comte de 
Nevers, dated to 1140 (Gamber 1995, fig. 22). 

45 Anna KOMNENE writes on the elongated shields of participants of the First 
Crusade (whom she calls Celts): IIpooOfqn 88 «fig gvAaxKfic Kai &onig od xepupspfic, 
&AX& Üupeóg dnd xAovotótoo &pEdpevos xoi eig GED katadhyav, xoi «&voov Tipéia 
GxokojUotvónevoc, Aetos 5é xoi ottABav katà thv E&oOev énupáveixv Kai én’ OUQAAG 
yuAxoyóup popuoípav. BéAog voívov, x&v oxwÜixóv cin, xüv mepoikóv, Kav dnd 
Bpayidvav &nopptgsin yryavitKav, ékeTðev GmoxpovoOEv moJiwOponfcsew npóg Ov 
xéuwovvo (3:11476-115! [XIII 8/2]. Meanwhile KrNNAMOS states that Manuel 1, 
when introducing Western methods of combat, replaced the round shield with an 
elongated version that reached the feet: d0ev xoà donida xoxAotepéct ppáyvvoðar 
eiPiooné [...], 9 88 tavtac HEV noýper xpoPePAT OO adtods &615&5oro, [...] oov te 
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This type of shield first appears in the iconography of the warrior 
saints in the final quarter of the twelfth century. Early examples include 
the frescoes on the west wall of the church of the Anargyroi in Kastoria 
where Sts Prokopios and Christopher have large shields that curve visi- 
bly inward; and also an icon in St John’s monastery on Patmos (fig. 30c, 
29), where St Theodore Teron carries on his back a long, ankle-length 
brown shield apparently constructed from narrow, vertically-aligned 
planks."6 The shield of St George on a relief icon from Kastoria in the 
Byzantine Museum in Athens, which was probably made after 1204 
(fig. 68), is of a different form.” It is considerably smaller than the 
previous examples, and its lower sides curve out slightly, reminiscent 
of thirteenth-century Gothic shields from Western Europe. 

The triangular shield became established in images of warrior saints 
in former Byzantine territories that were occupied by the Crusaders 
in the thirteenth century,*? gradually replacing the kite form. It is still 
present in the art of the Late Byzantine era, both that originating in 
Constantinople itself, as well as in the Balkans and Russia.** Meanwhile 


ddpacw énedadvovtes adtoEbAorc Kivnot éyopvdCovto thy v voi ÓnAotc. toivov kal 
&v Bpayet "Popotoc &vip thy Teppavav xoi "Itahkav onepfipev aiguhv (p. 1254 6 2-14 
[III]). See also Bartusis 1992, 329; Parani 2003, 128; Kolias 1988, 114-17; Ovcharov 
2003, 47. Cf. Dawson (2002, 90 and n. 75) and Stylianou (1982, 134). A man-high 
shield carried by a Macedonian, Eustratios, which perhaps can be linked with those 
described by Komnene and Kinnamos, is mentioned by CHONIATES, (p. 239755, 19425): 
konic abt $c &võpóunkeç [...] comics ès nóðas KaOhKoven. For later source references 
see also Manova 1969, 210. 

“6 See Pelekanidis 1953: fig. 23; Glory of Byzantium, no. 76. Heath (1995, 44 and 
caption to fig. on p.14) claims without any justification that the long triangular shield 
on St Theodore’s back is characteristically Byzantine. Bartusis (1992, 327) points out 
that the large triangular shields must have been made of wood, since the use of metal 
would have increased their weight excessively. Parani (2003, 128, fig. 146) estimates 
the height of St Christopher's curved shield on the Kastoria fresco at 1.20-1.30 m. 

47 See e.g. Potamianou 1998, no. 5 (= Tsigaridas 2000: fig. 40). The triangular 
Gothic shield may have reached Constantinople together with Western knights before 
the arrival of the Fourth Crusade. A number of shields of this type with fantastical 
motifs on their surfaces, are depicted on graffiti possibly dating from before 1204 in 
the Boukoleon Palace (Heath 1995, fig. on p. 7). 

418 See e.g. the curved, triangular shield slung on St George's back on the south wall 
of the naos of the Church of the Panagia (1280) in Moutoullas on Cyprus (negative 
no. L.71.864 in the Dumbarton Oaks collection in Washington). 

*? St Theodore Teron is depicted with a triangular shield on his back in the parek- 
klesion of the Constantinopolitan Chora (see e.g. Bartusis 1992, fig. 4); this motif also 
appears on frescoes in the church founded in 1259 by the sebastokrator Kaloyan and 
his wife Desislava in Boyana (Nicolle 1988, no. 241A). On the triangular shield in 
Bulgarian and Russian painting see Manova 1969, 210-14; Serbian examples from the 
14th and 15th centuries are published by Skrivanic 1957: figs. 67, 75/5-7, 78, 79; Greek 
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in Georgia, Armenia, Egypt and Nubia the triangular shield never 
became a popular element of the iconography of the military saints 
and soldiers, and this would seem to confirm its Western European 
origins. 

With the triangular shield, the development of the shield’s form in 
the iconography of the military saints comes to an end. The new vari- 
ants never completely ousted the older round shield, which continues 
(albeit less frequently) to be depicted in art. Despite this, it should be 
concluded that the introduction of the kite and triangular shields into 
the military saint iconography was a reflection of changes in the actual 
equipment of the Byzantine army. The question of the shield’s form 
does not bring to a close the issues relating to their depiction in the 
Byzantine art of the tenth to twelfth centuries, as there are additional 
questions concerning the decorations and devices that appeared on 
the shield’s surface. 


Devices on the shields of the warrior saints 


Since the earliest times, the shield’s surface has been decorated with 
various motifs. These might serve to frighten the enemy, such as the 
previously mentioned gorgoneion, which followed the antique tradi- 
tion in the Early Byzantine iconography of the military saints, albeit in 
a schematic guise.*” Shield blazons also played a role as the identifica- 
tion signs of individual formations (fig. 1b),?! as well as of the shield's 


ones by Parani (2003, 129, figs. 125, 133, 137, 148, 149), who notes that the reduction 
in dimensions of the Gothic shield were linked in the West with the introduction of 
plate armour. 

0 See e.g. EUST. IL., 3:144?-145? (on the gorgoneion in Homer as a device for 
striking fear in the enemy). Evidence for the continued presence of the gorgoneion 
motif in Byzantine art after Iconoclasm is an early 12th-C. enamelled copper panel 
from Anatolia, currently in the Louvre; and the head of Medusa on the lid of a gilded 
9th/10th-C. inkpot in Padua Cathedral (Glory of Byzantium, no. 114 and fig. on 
p. 189). The tradition of depicting Perseus's shield survived into the modern era, 
gaining popularity especially during periods when antiquity was fashionable; see for 
example the symbolic shield of Louis XIV with a gorgoneion on its surface in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York (Zygulski 1984, fig. 4). On the employment of this 
motif in the early warrior saint iconography see above, pp. 77-78. 

“1 The custom of using distinct shield blazons (eníonjo) was widely practiced by 
the various Greek poleis. The eagle was the sign of the Epirotes and the Macedonians 
(who also probably used the so-called Argead Star), the letter M of the Messinians, the 
trident of the Mantineians, the Pegasus of the Corinthians, and the owl, symbol of the 
goddess Athena, of the Athenians. The episema of ancient Byzantium was the crescent 
with a star, the symbol of the city's goddess-protector, Artemis. Shield devices that 
undoubtedly served as identification signs include the letter A used on Spartan hoplite 
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owner himself"? They could also have a purely decorative charac- 
ter (fig. 64). All these reasons for decorating the shield’s surface 


shields, and the club of Herakles employed by the Thebans, see Eusr. IL., 1:4538 
(‘Iotopettar Se öm Ackedapdvior Adupda èni vog doniow otv eic napåonuov 
ëypaqov £x tod xotópyovtoc otoryeion xopoktnpitovtec avtovg, [...] EtnoAtc: 
<<éGenAdyny yàp Sov otiAfovta «à A&p Boo, Äyovv tàs Aakovikic gontéac.); and 
Zygulski 1984, 79. In the Late Roman period VEGETIUS (p. 94 [II 18]) advised painting 
various symbols (digmata—from the Greek noun 8etyuo, ‘pattern’, or from the verb 
deixvvpt ‘to point out’) on the shields of the individual cohorts to prevent them from 
becoming dispersed in the fever of battle (Sed ne milites aliquando in tumultu proelii 
a suis contubernalibus aberrarent, diversis cohortibus diversa in scutis signa pingebant, 
ut ipsi nominant, digmata, sicut etiam nunc moris est fieri). In turn AMMIAN. (1:174 
[16.12.6]) states that during battles between Julian the Apostate's troops and Ger- 
manic tribes, the latter were able to identify the legionary formations by their shield 
blazons (Alamanni enim scutorum insignia contuentes, norant eos milites permisse 
paucis suorum latronibus terram). According to MacMullen (1964, 442) the custom 
of placing digmata on shields was adopted by the Romans either from the barbarian 
peoples or from the East. He also cites Domaszewski's earlier opinion that legion- 
ary shield devices developed from the signs of the zodiac and other constellations, 
and were intended to commemorate important dates in a legion's history. Examples 
of legionary shield devices, most of which consist of geometrical motifs, have been 
preserved in early modern copies of the Notitia dignitatum, Ms. Canon. Misc. 378 in 
the Bodleian Library in Oxford, and Ms. lat. 9661 in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 
(Nor. Dien. pp. XXIII-XXV, 10-11, 15-16, 19-20, 23-4, 27-8, 31, 115-20, 128-9, 
144). The Notitia devices may be somewhat distorted (Grigg 1983, 137, 140, fig. 10). 
On the 283 shield patterns shown in the Notitia also see Coulston (2002, 10-11 and 
n. 45), who points out that shield blazons on the Arch of Galerius in Thessaloniki 
identify units connected with Diocletian (eagle with lightning bolts) and Maximian 
(Hercules), while the horned goat heads on shields on the Arch of Constantine in 
Rome probably belong to the Cornuti. 

*? VEGETIUS, p. 94 [II 18] recommends writing the owner's name, and the cohort 
or century to which he belonged, but as a suitable place for such an inscription he 
indicates the interior of the shield (Praeterea in aduerso scuto uniuscuiusque militis 
litteris erat nomen adscriptum, addito et ex qua esset cohorte quave centuria). There 
are many examples of Roman shields with punched inscriptions, for example in the 
Museum für Vor- und Frühgeschichte, Munich. We find inscriptions referring to the 
name of the owner (‘Marcus’?) or the century to which he belonged on the rim of a 
shield from Halmágy (Hübner 1878, 111-15); while Southern/Dixon (1996, fig. 20) 
publish a shield boss punched with the letters AAA RM; and Kaczanowski (1992, 62) 
mentions a boss from Thorsberg with the name AEL.AELIANOS. See also MacMullen 
(1964, 441 and n. 30), who cites an example in Dio Cassius. On the Roman cavalry 
helmet of ‘Berkasovo’ type inscribed 'STABLESIA VI'—a reference to a unit of equites 
stablesiani, a type of regiment mentioned in the Notitia Dignitatum—see Coulston 
2002, 11, fig. I-6. 

*? The ILrAD (3:185*9-1919*[X VTIT]) contains a detailed description of numerous 
scenes on the concentric bands of the shield forged for Achilles by Hephaistos; see 
also Kolias 1988, 124; Zygulski 1984, 79 (who gives further descriptions of the shield 
of Herakles left by Hesiod and the shield of Aeneas penned by Virgil). Meanwhile, 
Phidias was banished for sacriligeously (to the Athenians) placing a portrait of Per- 
icles among the gods on a shield of Athena. Traces of painted decoration are to be 
seen on fragments of shields from Masada. Late Roman oval, wooden shields painted 
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are still present in Byzantium and the custom therefore continued.™ 
It can be traced in the various categories of devices and depictions that 
appear on the shields of the warrior saints. 


Ornamental motifs 
Shields depicted in Middle Byzantine art are frequently covered by a 
variety of ornamental motifs. Geometrical forms such as diamonds 
and spirals arranged evenly across the whole field were popular in the 
period before Iconoclasm (fig. 69),* but were supplanted by other 
forms of decoration. An echo of these might be the dots covering 
much of the surface of the shields of Sts George and Theodore, who 
appear (alongside Demetrios) on an eleventh/twelfth century icon 
from the state capital’s workshops, now in the Hermitage (fig. 70), 
and also the shield of Theodore Stratelates on p. 383 of the Menologion 
of Basil 11.95 

Among the most common shield decorations seen in Early Byzantine 
art?” are segments or radial bands that appear to fan out from the 
shield boss, and appear exclusively on round shields. These are seen on 


in encaustic technique with scenes from the Trojan War (including on Amazono- 
machy, and the massacre of the Trojans), depictions of deities and military insignia 
were found in 1935 at Dura-Europos, and more recently four decorated shields from 
Roman Egypt were rediscovered at the University of Trier, see Roztovtzeff 1935 221, 
fig. 35 (for further examples of painted Roman shields see n. 79); Age of Spirituality, 
nos. 200-201; James 2004, 163—4, 178, figs. 98, 106, 110, plates 6-10; cf. also Bishop/ 
Coulston 1993, fig. 4 and p. 149, suggesting that the rich decoration of the shields 
may be considered as evidence of their use exclusively during spectacles and sports 
competitions. Bronze Roman shield bosses found in 1855 at Halmágy in southern 
Transylvania and at Mainz (3rd C. AD) are both decorated with reliefs depicting 
the imperial eagle with wreath in its beak; in the first example this is surrounded by 
winged genii and dolphins, in the second with ornament and panoplies (Hübner 1878, 
fig. 6; Southern/Dixon 1996, fig. 20). 

424 Shields made from leather painted red are mentioned by MALALAs, p. 200** 
(see above, n. 318): oxovtáptov Kpepdpevov and Séppatos povotov évteüOev; while 
black, blue, white, red, purple, gold and yellow shields appear in the ‘Dream Book’ of 
AcHMET (p. 1815-182* [228]), although Kolias (1988, 125, n. 193) rightly points out 
that these shields appear in dreams, where they might take on fantastical colours. 

95 See e.g. the guardsmen's shields on the missoria of Valentinian I (or II) and of 
Theodosius the Great (393; in the Real Academia de la Historia, Madrid), and also 
the shield of a warrior standing behind David on a plate from Karavas, Cyprus (now 
in the Metropolitan Museum, New York), which is covered in small spirals (see e.g. 
Southern/Dixon 1996, Pl. 14; Hoffmeyer 1966, fig. 1; and Dodd 1961, no. 58a). 

9S See Glory of Byzantium, no. 69; Sevéenko 1962, fig. 12. 

27 Shields with ribs rendered in relief in a radial arrangement appear for example 
on the ceramic icons of Joshua and Caleb, and also of Christopher ‘the dog-headed’ 
and George found at Vinica in Macedonia (Balabanov/Krstevski 1993, nos. 46, 54). 
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the shields of Sts George and Demetrios on a mosaic in the cathedral 
of Cefalù, and of St George (who appears alongside Theodore) on an 
eleventh- or twelfth-century Constantinopolitan enkolpion currently 
at the Cleveland Museum of Art in Ohio.?* On the shields of the 
Sts Theodores on the Vatican ivory triptych (figs. 22a,b) the segments 
are surmounted with palmettes;*” while on a fresco in the church of 
Sts Kosmas and Damianos in Kastoria, St George's shield (fig. 30a) 
has red and blue segments in several shades. Shields made up of 
segments carried by Arab soldiers in the service of the usurper Bardas 
Skleros, in a scene showing them murdering Greeks who wished to go 
over to the emperor's side on fol. 175r of the Madrid Skylitzes. Less 
clear ornament appears on the shields of the Greeks fighting Thomas 
the Slav's rebels in miniatures on fols. 33v and 34v of the same codex.*! 
This form of ornament may be an attempt to represent ribbing which 
is part of the actual fabric of the shield. If this is the case it may be 
worth considering whether such circular, corrugated surfaces were 
characteristic of a specific variant of shield unknown to us from other 
sources, rather than simply representing painted decoration.*? 

The ornamentation of the almond-shaped shields carried by warrior 
saints in the church of St Nicholas tou Kasnitze in Kastoria are of a 
different character (figs. 48a—d).9* Using thin black, white and brown 
lines the painter has covered the shields' single-coloured (white, green 
and red-brown) central surfaces with scrolling foliage in combination 
with simple designs reminiscent of medieval western European mer- 
chant's marks. The latter take up only a small part of the shield's sur- 
face and look more like identification signs than a decorative motif. 
It is quite possible that the artist working in this church, who stayed 


See also the segments reminiscent of the petals of a flower on Goliath's shield on the 
silver dish from the Karavas hoard, Cyprus (see above, n. 425). 

“8 See Borsook 1990, fig. 9; Glory of Byzantium, no. 111. 

^? See Goldschmidt/Weitzmann 1979, vol. 2, nos. 32a, b (= Glory of Byzantium, 
no. 79). 

* See Pelekanidis/Chatzidakis 1985, figs. 10, 12 on pp. 32-3. 

#1 ''samakda 2002, figs. 67, 70, 441. 

^? Manova (1969, 211, fig. 19/4) proposes a similar hypothesis in relation to sol- 
diers' shields on a scene showing the Judgement of Pilate in Zemen monastery. The 
presence of this type of shield in Islamic iconography (see e.g. Hillenbrand 1999, fig. 
7/37), and in Georgian iconography (Tschubinaschvili 1959, fig. 188) may indicate an 
eastern origin. 

*9 See Pelekanidis/Chatzidakis 1985, figs. 12-13 on pp. 60-1. See a similar orna- 
ment on a fresco in the Church of Sts Panteleimon and Nicholas (of 1259) in Boyana 
near Sofia (Manova 1969, fig. 19/1). 
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faithful to reality in other details of the warrior saints’ equipment, 
painted unit identification marks that he had seen on actual shields 
in his own day. 


Signs (simeia) for identifying military units 

The Roman tradition of distinguishing battle formations by means of 
signs on their shields survived in Byzantium. The military treatises 
speak of the colour of the shield as the main means of identifying the 
unit to which a soldier carrying it belonged.“ Besides recommending 
that each unit should carry shields of an identical colour, the Sylloge 
advises placing a distinguishing blazon (onpetov) on the shield ‘at the 
centre, or on the right or left side or elsewhere’. Unfortunately, the 
text does not specify the form such simeia are to take, which might 
have assisted in identifying them in art. There is nothing in Middle 
Byzantine art to compare with the shield devices depicted in the Notitia 
Dignitatum which served as recognition signs for the various legions of 
the Late Roman army. This should not be surprising as the greater part 
of these formations had not existed for a long time or had undergone 
complete transformations. Nevertheless, the Notitia illustrations make 
it clear that shield blazons typically were of an uncomplicated, geomet- 
ric form.’ Extending this observation to Byzantine shields, and also 
remembering Maurice's and Leo's recommendations that shields are 
to be distinguished only by colour, it might be expected that the simeia 
took the form of simple devices, easy to recognize in the fury of battle. 
With this in mind it may be possible to discern military signs in the 


4* On the use of insignia on the shields, helmets and weapons for each meros of 
the army of Heraclius, see Supa, 4:3509* [314]: Znpota- tbig noAepixn, Št’ hg tò 
"HoóxAevov fj iðiav tw Amo. éxobonc tç móAenc Bp’ EvdG pépovç én’ SAtyov 
tónov Tamewov telyoc, oi Popoto tpElg onpotac npoexewteovto, xoi Th HEV mporm 
toùç Üvpeobc on£p Tig kegoAfic novioavtec ovvégpačav, ote Tfj TOV OnA@v rokvótntt 
Kepapat Katappóto yiveoðaı naponAfoiov. &gebfic õè Érepo dbo. 

45 See Maurice’s recommendation in STRAT., p. 420? [XIIB 4]: "Ihe shields of 
every arithmos and each tagma should be of the same colour’ (Zkovtépia òpóxpoa, 
fi katé &pOpdv À katà téypa;= LP, p. 77 [XII 6]; LT, 1:115'44-116'45 [VI 25]- «à dé 
okovtápia ópóypoo. návtov Ň Kote propo Ti xarà téyua); see also Aussaresses 1909, 
50; Kolias 1988, 125. 

46 See SYLLOGE, p. 59 [XXXVII 2] (= (LT, vol. B’, p. 356 [XXXVIII] }: Eyétooav 
5è pépovg £x&ctov ai &oriðeç xoi yppa xoi onueñov tat, tod piécoo SHAadH, tod 
Se100, tod kprotepod xoi tHv Aoinév.; Kolias (1988, 125-6) believes that such insig- 
nia also made it possible to distinguish officers. 

87 See Grigg (1983, figs. 3-10), where the dominant forms are rings, rings with a 
vertical bar, crosses and horns. 
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decoration of the above-mentioned shields of the saints at Kastoria. 
The diagonal stripes and plant motif carved on the shield of Theodore 
Stratelates on a steatite icon in the Vatican collections may have had a 
similar meaning (fig. 34), although the Byzantine dating of these motifs 
in this particular case is disputed.“* An ornamental band on the kite 
shield belonging to the same saint on an early thirteenth-century icon 
in the Mt Sinai collections may also be a formation sign.” In view of 
the lack of clearer data both interpretations must remain hypotheses. 


Inscriptions 

The antique tradition of placing inscriptions on shields was continued 
in the medieval Mediterranean world, as is evident from the iconog- 
raphy of the warrior saints. An ornament reminiscent of Greek letters 
arranged horizontally covers the shield of St Merkourios on fol. 2v 
of the Menologion of 1056 (Par. gr. 580; fig. 62); and also appears 
on the round aspis of Orestes painted in a medallion on the vault 
of the southern arcade of the church of the Panagia Arakiotissa at 
Lagoudera, Cyprus.“ Greek inscriptions on warrior saint's shields 
are, however, exceptional. More often they are decorated with an 
ornament reminiscent of Kufic script that runs around the rim of the 
shield. Such decoration can be seen on the shields of: St Demetrios 
and St Prokopios on the triptych of Forty Martyrs of Sebaste at the 
Hermitage (fig. 19a-b); St George and St Merkourios in the rock-cut 
church of St Barbara as well as Demetrios in Karabas kilise in the 
Soandos valley (fig. 41a); and also on the rims of the circular aspis 
shields of Demetrios and Merkourios on a mosaic in the Cappella 


5* See Glory of Byzantium, no. 104; Kalavrezou-Maxeiner, no. 6. Cf. the opinion in 
both texts that the devices on St Theodore's shield were etched by a later Latin owner 
of the panel. Only careful analysis of the etching in situ will provide a final answer. 

* See Sinai, fig. 40. 

^? Kolias (1988, 125 and n. 197) refers to the custom of signing shields in ancient 
Rome (mentioned for example in the Roman history of Dio Cassius) and to examples 
of ancient shields preserved at the British Museum when he suggests that this practical 
custom survived in Byzantium. 

^! See Spatharakis 1981, fig. 118 (= Weitzmann 1984, fig. 120; Byzance, no. 269; 
Miles 1964, fig. 54); and all the interpretation of Kolias 1988, 129; and above, n. 236. 

“ A kite shield covered by a horizontal Greek inscription is held by a soldier in 
a crucifixion scene at the church of Evangelistria in Geraki (Moutsopoulos/Dem- 
etrokalles 1981, fig. 211). Decoration resembling a Greek inscription also appears on 
a shield on fol. 10v of the Madrid Skylitzes in a scene depicting Michael Is coronation, 
and also (fol. 76v) on the kite shield of a guardsman of Bardas Skleros (Tsamakda 
2002, figs. 3, 186). 
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Palatina in Palermo, and St George in the cathedral in Cefalù.“ In 
turn, on the panels with Sts George and Orestes that were set into 
the Pala d'Oro, Arabic inscriptions appear on the surfaces of their 
small circular shields.“ The presence of Kufic inscriptions on Sicilian 
mosaics can be easily explained as the influence of Islamic culture, 
which was still very much alive on the island in the twelfth century; 
while in the case of the Cappadocian representation of St George the 
direct influence of Arab patterns cannot be ruled out. However, the 
saints’ shields on the wings of the Saint Petersburg triptych as well as 
other examples of Kufic inscriptions on shields in twelfth and thir- 
teenth century Byzantine art“ make it clear that these motifs were 
already known throughout the Empire.“ 

The Byzantines came into contact with the Arab custom of inscrib- 
ing their shields at the latest in 838 during the siege of Amorion, 
ancestral seat of the emperor Theophilos (829-42). The Abbasid caliph 
Mu 'tasim (833-42), attacked the city in revenge for the Byzantine cap- 
ture in the previous year of the caliph’s home town of Sozopetra. The 
continuator of Theophanes’ chronicle states that before the storm the 
caliph ordered his army to inscribe their shields and standards with 
the word 'Amorion'.^" A number of weapons with Arabic inscriptions 
originating from European armouries are preserved in modern collec- 
tions in Europe, the USA and Canada.“* G.C. Miles speculates that 


** Bank 1966, no. 130 (= Marković 1995, fig. 39); Borsook 1990, figs. 9, 35-36; 
Restle 1967, vol. 3, fig. 436; Walter 2003a, 77; neg. in the Dumbarton Oaks collection 
in Washington, Acc. No. 00-2465. One cannot however agree with Kolias's interpreta- 
tion (1988, 129), who also sees Kufic ornament in the shield devices of St Prokopios 
and St Demetrios on a mosaic at Hosios Loukas in Phokis. 

* See e.g. Hahnloser/Polacco- 1994, figs. 128-29. 

“5 Kufic ornament appears in the Madrid Skylitzes on the shields of Byzantines, the 
armies of Thomas the Slav as well as in a duelling scene in the Hippodrome (fols. 12r, 
251, 32v and 154v; Tsamakda 2002, figs. 6; 46, 64—65, 389). It also appears on fol. 369r 
of Octateuch no. 602 in Vatopedi Monastery on Mt Athos (Athos, vol. A’, fig. 123). 

“46 c£. Parani (2003, 149) who regards as exceptional the Kufic inscription on the 
bowl of Joshua's helmet on a fresco on the external wall of the late-10th-C. Theotokos 
church in Hosios Loukas. 

47 THEOPH. CONT., p. 125/9?* [III 30]: 8eonícon te xoi mpdfou n&cov fjAxtov 
[...] eovopoitouévnv émi taig &oníów odtGv éyypónyoi '"Auópiov, tiv Kat’ adtod 
Sidvacw pets Opaocótntoç aivittduevog see also VAsrrigv, 1:146; Nicolle 1992, 47 
and reconstruction on plate H2. Kolias (1988, 129-30) believes a similar custom may 
have existed in the imperial army. On Theophilos's raid in 837 and the Arabs' revenge 
campaign see Treadgold 1997, 440-1; and KEDRENOS, 2:132. 

“48 Combe/Cosson (1937, 227-46, figs. 1-11) publish the Arabic inscriptions on 
a group of swords dating from 1367/8 to 1436 (often of Western, e.g. Italian, prov- 
enance) from the armoury in Alexandria (now dispersed among European collections 
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when placing Kufic inscription on shields, Byzantine craftsmen were 
inspired by actual weaponry imported from Damascus. He also does 
not rule out a magical or apotropaic function.“ 

Although the function of such inscriptions remains unclear, in 
the case of a late twelfth-century Cypriot double-sided icon from the 
church of the Panagia Theoskepaste in Paphos (now in the Bishop’s 
Palace, Paphos) the artist’s intention appears obvious. St James the 
Persian appears on the icon wearing a red Phrygian cap, and hold- 
ing a sword and a round shield reminiscent of a gilded Persian sipar 
(fig. 71). Running around the centre of this shield is Kufic ornament, 
which, like the saint’s untypical headgear and his swarthy complexion, 
was undoubtedly intended to underline his Eastern origins. 


Religious (and apotropaic) symbols 

The replacement of pagan religious and apotropaic symbols?! by 
Christian ones was carried out thanks to Constantine the Great. 
According to Lactantius's account, before the battle with Maximian 
on the Milvian Bridge, the emperor heard a voice in his dream tell- 
ing him to mark the shields of his troops with the ‘Heavenly sign of 
God'.^? He did so and was victorious. Lactantius’s information does 
not specify the form this sign took. Antony of Novgorod mentions 
the emperor's shield preserved in the church of the Virgin in Pharos, 
on which the Lamb of God was depicted.“ It is more probable, 
though, that the blazon Constantine had placed on the shields was the 
‘Christogram’ (or ‘chi-rho’). This motif appears in another account 
written down by Eusebios of Caesarea, describing the emperor's 


and also in New York and Toronto). They point out that export had evidently not 
been prevented by Pope Boniface VIII's letter of 12 March 1295 on not supplying 
the Saracens with arms. According to eyewitness accounts many swords with Arabic 
inscriptions were removed in 1922 from the Church of God's Peace (Hagia Eirene) in 
Constantinople, during the liquidation of the armoury there. It is quite possible that 
some of these dated from the time of the Byzantines. 

* See Miles 1964, 29; his hypothesis is confirmed by Kufic ornament appearing on 
depictions of other items of armament, such as Joshua's helmet on a fresco in Hosios 
Loukas, Phokis (Chatzidakis 1997, fig. 5). 

*° See Glory of Byzantium, no. 75. On the Phrygian cap see F. Brein, “Phrygische 
Mütze" in BKR, 196. Parani (2003, 150) states that only St James's olive complexion, 
Phrygian cap and his ear-ring indicate his Eastern origins. 

^! On Roman apotropaic shield symbols see Kolias 1988, 126 (with further 
literature). 

42 See LACTANTIUS, p. 44°. 

535 See ANTONY, col. 32 [93]. 
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vision (perhaps the same one), which mentions that the letters y and 
p were inscribed on a labarum made at the emperor’s command. 
This device, which was probably already known earlier, was worn by 
Constantine on his helmet. Confirmation of Eusebios's words can be 
found on a silver medallion from Ticinum (modern Pavia) minted 
in 315, with an image of the emperor in a plumed helmet, with the 
Christogram below.5* The device appears in Early Byzantine art on 
the large shields of guardsmen accompanying rulers. Examples include 
a soldier following after Constantine II on the silver missorium from 
Kerch; another guardsman on a relief on the Column of Theodosius in 
Constantinople; and also bodyguards accompanying Justinian on the 
mosaic at San Vitale in Ravenna (fig. 72). 

The custom of depicting the Christogram on shields did not survive 
Iconoclasm.55 The device also does not appear on the shields of the 
warrior saints. The cross was introduced in its place, and it is this that 
we find on the saints' shields on murals in the cathedral in Faras, and 
frescoes in the katholikon of the Virgin-Kosmosoteira in Bera.” A frag- 
ment of a large gold cross on a red field appears on the large triangular 


4 Vira CONST., pp. 307-315 [I 31/1-2]: "Hv è toipSe oxfiuor korceokevoro pévov. 
OwnAóv Sdpv pvo kotnipieouévov Képac eiyev Éykápoiov otavpoð oxhpoci 
nenompévoy, vo 6& npóc üxpo tod Navtds oxégavoc èk MiBov noXvuteAdv Kai xpooot 
oopnenAeyuévog KateothpiKkto, kað’ od tfjg ootnpíoo éxnyopiac tò cóuBoAov dbo 
ororyeia tò Xprot0d Topadnrodvra övopa Sià TOV npárcav oxeofitoivov XAPAKTÁPOV, 
yraCopévon tod põ katà tò Weouttatov: & Sh Kai katà 105 xpávouc eépew eoe Kav 
Wig petà coro. xpdvorg ó Bacrreds. See also Babuin 2001, 7-8. On the medallion 
from Ticinum preserved in the Staatliches Münzkabinett, Munich, see Grigg (1977, 
17-18), who cites a reference to the Christogram in depictions on shields; and Bruun 
(1962, passim) who believes that the introduction of the Christogram should be linked 
with Constantine. The earlier origins of the motif visible on the emperor's helmet 
are pointed out by MacMullen (1968, 87) and Alfoldi (1932, passim) who admits a 
possible pre-Christian origin for the symbol. This does not change the fact that Con- 
stantine's use of the Christogram symbolized his fight in the name of Christ and in 
defence of the new faith (Alfóldi 1935, 51-3, 61). 

55 See for example: Age of Spirituality, nos. 64-65; Bank 1966, no. 1. The same 
examples are also quoted by Kolias 1988, 127. The relief on the column of Theodosius 
which was destroyed by Sultan Bayezid at the beginning of the 16th C. is published 
by Sodini 1994, fig. 5. 

55 See e.g. the undecorated shields of guardsmen accompanying rulers in the Pari- 
sian Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzos (Par. gr. 510, fol. 215v) and in the Athonite 
Menologion Esphigmenou 14, fols. 343r, 384r, 389v, 402r, 404r (Der Nersessian 1962, 
fig. 8; Athos, vol. B’, figs. 340, 342, 352, 378, 381). 

7 See Górecki 1980, figs. 2, 3, 6, 8; Skawran 1982, fig. 177. A cross also appears on 
the front of a round shield on an 11th-C. bronze panel with St George in the Benaki 
Museum in Athens (gift of Jacob Hirsch, no. 11430). 
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shield of St Prokopios in the church of the Anargyroi in Kastoria.** 
An increase in the popularity of depictions of shields of the military 
saints with this motif occurred in the thirteenth century in regions that 
remained under Crusader influence (fig. 73). A red Crusader cross 
on a white ground is depicted on the shield of St Sergios on a Syrian 
icon of c.1240-70 in St Catherine's Monastery on Mt Sinai, and also of 
St George on a later fresco from 1323 in the church dedicated to him 
in Anydri on Crete.^? This motif is also present in the iconography of 
the military saints in the Late Byzantine period.** 

Górecki interprets the cross on the shields of the military saints as 
a symbolic element, associated with the passion and death of Christ, 
being at the same time his victory over death, and expressing the idea 
of victory over evil by the martyrs who were imitating Christ./? The 
cross motif also appeared on actual shields. In Choniates’ description 
of a duel during the siege of Baka by John II Komnenos in the sum- 
mer of 1138 between an Armenian named Constantine and Eustratios 
who was serving in the Macedonian corps of the imperial army, the 
chronicler states that the former was protected by a white (probably 
round) shield, incised with a cross.“ 

The cross was not the only religious motif to appear on Byzantine 
shields. In 863 when the army of Michael III was preparing to depart 
on a campaign against the Arabs, the continuator of Theophanes’ 
Chronicle states that the patrikios Antigonos received advice from a 
certain monk named John to place the image of St John on the shields 


458 See Pelekanidis 1953, fig. 23/1. 

459 E.g. on glass cameos with images of St Demetrios, mass-produced, probably in 
Venetian workshops, but bearing the Greek inscription: O [ATIOC] AHMHTPIOC, 
see Byzantium, no. 204b; Walter 2003a, 83. This motif evolved in Western Europe 
independently of Byzantium as is evident from the crosses on warrior’s shields 
depicted on the Bayeux Tapestry (Rud 1983, figs. on pp. 43 and 53). 

40 See Hunt 1991, fig. 1; Stylianou 1982, 138, fig. 7. On the Crusading origins of the 
red cross on white ground in the context of Late Byzantine depictions on the shields 
of military saints see Skrivani¢ 1957, 124. . 

461 For later examples of shields with a red cross in Serbian painting see Skrivanic 
1957, figs. 67-68. 

%2 See Gorecki 1980, 211. 

463 CHONIATES, p. 23°*: &oniða npopeBAnpévoc tonv návtoOev xod AevKiy, xápaypa 
otowprxdv xepi tò pécov Exovoav. Cf. also Kolias (1988, 127), who without justifica- 
tion sees in this passage a reference to the Christogram as evidence for the continua- 
tion of the Early Byzantine tradition (see above, nn. 454-455). 
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of his troops to ensure God's aid in battle.“ This type of image is not 
found on the shields of the military saints. A clipeus with two busts on 
Stilicho’s.shield on the Late Roman diptych in the cathedral in Monza: 
gives us an idea of how St John's likeness may have been arranged on 
the shield's surface. 


Proto-heraldic devices 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, figural depictions of a secu- 
lar character begin to appear on military saints' shields. The earliest 
examples include a lion on the kite shield of St Theodore Teron in the 
katholikon of St Panteleimon's monastery in Nerezi (fig. 45b).*5 In a 
later period we also occasionally find a lion standing in heraldic pose, 
as for example on the shield of St George on a relief on the facade of 
St George's Cathedral in Yuryev- Polsky (1230-34) and on a centurion's 
shield on a thirteenth-century Crucifixion scene in the katholikon of 
St Heraklidios in the monastery of Agios Ioaniis (St John) Lampadistis 
in Kalopanagiotis, Cyprus. A lion is also presented in a seated pose 
on a warrior saint's shield in the thirteenth-century Serbian Mateic 
Monastery.*” 

In the above examples the rampant pose of the lion standing on its 
hind paws, and the lion’s divided tail in the Nerezi image, indicates that 
the artists were borrowing from western heraldry. The Bayeux Tapestry 
depictions imply that heraldic motifs appear on shields in the West no 
earlier than the second half of the eleventh century. Shields bearing a 
winged serpent, the ‘Dragon of Wessex’, are carried on the Tapestry 
by King Harold II of England (1022-1066) and his companions, but 


** See THEOPH. CONT., pp. 1807-181? [IV 25]. Kolias (1988, 128) on the basis 
of references by Theophanes on the seizing by the army of reliquaries and icons of 
Mary concludes that images of other saints (including warrior saints) appeared on the 
shields of Byzantine soldiers. We find confirmation in the will of Eustathios Boilas 
drafted in 1059, where among eight gilded icons he mentions a likeness of St George 
on a skoutarion (Parani/Pitarakis/Spieser 2003, 147", 158; Belting 1994, 523). For an 
Arabic reference to a saint’s image painted on a Byzantine shield see also Nicolle 1992, 
45-6 and the reconstruction on plate H1. 

465 See Volbach 1976, no. 63. 

*5 See Maguire 1996, fig. 10 (= Skrivanié 1957, fig. 80). 

1& See e.g. Lazarev 1970, fig. on p. 87 (= Kirpichnikov 1971, tabl. 8); Stylianou 1982, 
fig. 4; Skrivanic 1957, fig. 77. See also the later image of a lion on St Theodore Strate- 
lates’ shield on fol. 1v of the Evangeliary of Fiodor (1321-27) which was illuminated 
in Kiev (currently in the Museum of History and Architecture in Yaroslavl), Popova 
1984, fig. 18; Gamber 1995, fig. 8. 
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also by William the Conqueror (1035-87).'* Mogens Rud believes that 
dragon emblems on medieval shields are derived from the dragon-like 
Roman legionary wind-sock insignia carried by officers called dracon- 
arii^9 The presence of the dragon on the shields of both opposing 
armies is evidence that it was then an apotropaic rather than a distin- 
guishing symbol. From the mid-twelfth century animal symbols, such 
as dragons, griffins, leopards and lions, were appearing on shields, hel- 
mets and other items of knightly attire, as heraldic charges.” 

There is on the other hand no evidence, as Kolias notes, to suggest 
the use of coats of arms in eleventh- and twelfth-century Byzantine 
culture.” A reference to a winged eagle on the shield of the Amazon 


468 See Rud 1983, 44, 81, esp. the dragons depicted on the shields of Anglo-Saxon 

troops (fig. on p. 43); of Harold meeting William the Conqueror (pp. 11, 47); dur- 
ing the battle of Hastings itself (p. 86); and also carried by William and his page 
(pp. 45-6). 
E Rud 1983, 44. On Roman draconarii and on the dragon standard as the insig- 
nia of individual cohorts see VEGETIUS, p. 76 [II 7]: Signiferi qui signa portant, quos 
nunc draconarios vocant, 84 [II 12] (as the sign of the various cohorts) and on p. 
136 [III 5], where he lists them among the ‘mute signs’ (signa muta); AMMIAN., 1:182 
[XVI 12/39]; Quo agnito per purpureum signum draconis summitati hastae longioris 
aptatum. On the use of draco standards in the Byzantine army see: STRAT., p. 424° 
[XIIB 7]; De Cer. [Vocr], 1:875 [I 1]; DE CER., 1:5995-5 [IT 16], 717%, 737? 746%, 
7528, 75822, 767" [II 52] (= OIKONOMIDES, pp. 113°, 159*, 17344, 181”, 191°, 2037”); 
CHONIATES, p. 397” (on dragons carried on lances); Ps. KoprNos, pp. 196°, 2067” 
[IV], who uses the term Ópaxóvteiov as a synonym for a standard (@Adpovdov); and 
also Grosse 1924, 60-4; Solovjev 1935, 129 and n. 50; Miháescu 1969, 158, where he 
equates Roman draconarii with Byzantine bandophoroi; Ravegnani 1988, 38-9; Babuin 
2001, 13-15, figs. 5, 10, 88; see also the preserved head from a Roman draco standard 
in the Museum in Koblenz (Southern/Dixon 1996, fig. 19). The dragons depicted on 
the shield devices of the Roman regiments of Taifali, Citrati iuniores and Marcomanni 
are linked by Nickel (2002, 115, fig. X-34) with Chinese military symbols; he also 
reproduces (fig. X-50) an interesting signet ring from the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York depicting a shielded warrior with a draco standard, accompanied by the inscrip- 
tion ‘BPATHAA’. On the various animals employed by the legions as military insignia 
see Alföldi 1959, 12; and Zygulski 1998, 100-1, fig. 89. 

See e.g. Gamber 1995, 20; and Pine (1957, 15-17; with further bibliog.) who 
indicates that the earliest heraldic depictions on European shields appeared in the 
years 1135-55, and reproduces (p. 17) an enamel panel from 1136 with four lions, 
the badge of the Angevin dynasty. The question of the origins of heraldry in Western 
Europe is a separate problem, too broad to cover in the present study. 

471 Kolias (1988, 128) considers that this state of affairs was an effect of the Church's 
dominant role in Byzantine culture, as a result of which the custom of placing secular 
devices on shields was never adopted. We may assume that the heraldic badges on 
Crusaders’ shields had an influence on Byzantine culture, as well as on the Mamluks 
(Nickel 2002, 117-18). Cf. Rudt von Collenberg (1977) who believes that indications 
of the creation of heraldic symbols can be found in Byzantium before they appear in 
Western Europe. 
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Maximo in Digenes Akritas, and the arrow or tree motif on one of the 
riders’ shields on fol. 13v of the Madrid Skylitzes“? can be easily put 
down to the frequent contact of the Byzantines with Western knights 
in the twelfth century. 

Numerous Crusader coats of arms with a lion rampant have been 
preserved. The charge appears on a shield of c.1200 associated with 
the Crusaders, currently in the Landesmuseum in Zurich (fig. 74).4” 
A twelfth/thirteenth-century enamel panel depicting a lion found at 
Dzhulyunitsa in Bulgaria is regarded by Nikolai Ovcharov as booty 
taken by the troops of Tsar Kaloyan ‘the Greek-slayer’ in 1205 after 
defeating the Latin emperor of Constantinople, Baldwin I of Flanders 
(1204-5), who bore the lion in his coat of arms.*% A lion rampant also 
appears on the heraldic shield of the Lusignan dynasty adorning a thir- 
teenth-century keystone in the Folk Art Museum in Nicosia, Cyprus."5 
Although the above examples all date from the thirteenth century, and 
are later than the Nerezi mural, their widespread appearance allows 
us to assume that the lion was known to the Byzantines as a shield 
motif, perhaps from the time of the emperor Manuel I, who was fas- 
cinated by Western chivalric culture. Another argument in favour of 
the Western origins of St Theodore Teron’s shield at Nerezi is the lack 
of earlier examples in the culture of the Eastern Empire.” 

Probably also under the influence of Western heraldry certain 
twelfth- and thirteenth-century warrior saints’ shields are depicted 
with heraldic quartering, usually in red and blue arranged checker- 
wise or ‘chequey’ (fig. 45b).*7 


* See DIG. AKR. p. 1947* [VI]: oxovtépiw Éyov det0d mrépvyac yeypouurévog; Tsa- 
makda 2002, fig. 11. 

*5 Gamber 1995, fig. 27 (this shield is sometimes linked with Conrad, Landgrave 
of Thuringia), see also Gamber 1995, fig. 24 (miniature in a codex of c.1215 in the 
Staatsbibliothek in Berlin, showing horsemen with a rampant lion badge on their hel- 
met crests and standards). 

“4 See Ovcharov 2000, 62, figs. 4-5 (depiction of a shield with lion on a seal of 
Baldwin and in an MS in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, Ms. fr. 3383), and also the 
later panels found in Veliko Turnovo and Vetrenci (figs. 1-3). 

73 See Stylianou 1982, fig. 3. 

** The identification of the lions on the shields of legionaries on the Arch of Gal- 
erius in Thessaloniki as the emblem of legio V Macedonica and legio XIII Gemina is 
rejected by Grigg 1983, 133-4. 

#7 Shields decorated in this manner accompany, among others: St Theodore 
Stratelates on a fresco in Nerezi; St George on an icon in the Byzantine Museum in 
Athens; and St Prokopios in the Church of St John Chrysostom in Geraki (Maguire 
1996, fig. 10; Potamianou 1998, fig. 5 [- Tsigaridas 2000, fig. 40]; Moutsopoulos/ 
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Andreas and Judith Stylianou have suggested that the Byzantines 
may have attempted to create an independent heraldic tradition to 
rival the Western symbolism of the Crusaders who were occupying 
large tracts of the Empire. The concept was based around a combina- 
tion of a cross or crescent moon surrounded by stars as depicted on 
the dark red shields of the warrior saints. This was borrowed from 
designs on the reverses of coins of Anastasius and Justinian I, or more 
probably from the later, rare folles of Constantine IX Monomachos, 
Constantine X Doukas (1059-67) and Alexios I Komnenos.*” Their 
hypothesis is strengthened by the fact that a crescent with star had 
appeared on the shields of the ancient residents of Byzantium.*” 

A cross standing on a crescent appears on St George's shield on a 
fresco in the narthex of the church of the Virgin in Asinou on Cyprus 
(fig. 32). Meanwhile, the cross is replaced by an eight-pointed star 
on St George's shield on frescoes in the mid-thirteenth-century castle 
chapel dedicated to him, in the thirteenth/fourteenth-century church 
of St Athanasios, as well as in the church of St John Chrysostom—all 
in Geraki which was administered by the Nivelet family.*’ 

The attempt to create an alternative Greek heraldry system proved 
unsuccessful, and by the Palaiologan era the motifs of cross, stars 
and crescent no longer appear on the shields of warrior saints.“ The 
Empire's official emblem was now the two-headed eagle, which had 
been employed since Roman times as the senior insignia of the legions.“ 


Demetrokalles 1981, fig. 48 and colour pl. 1). Shields with quartering are additionally 
carried by Herod's soldiers in a scene of the Massacre of the Innocents on the south 
wall of the early-13th-C. church of St Sozon in Geraki (Moutsopoulos/Demetrokalles 
1981, fig. 324); see also the later examples (derived from insular circles) discussed by 
Stylianou 1982, 135-6. 

48 See Stylianou 1982, 139-40, fig. 1, and the follis of Constantine X (Grierson 
1982, no. 993). 

795 See above n. 421. 

489 See Stylianou 1982, fig. 1 (= Stylianou 1997, fig. 70). 

5! Moutsopoulos/Demetrokalles 1981, fig. 65 and colour figs. 13-14, 80; Stylianou 
1982, fig. 11 — Gerstel 2001, figs. 8, 16. 

482 One of the last depictions of the cross and crescent on a shield is a miniature in 
the Vatican codex of the Manasses Chronicle (Vat. slav. 2, fol. 145) where this motif 
appears on the shield of a Greek soldier participating in the campaign against the 
Bulgarian khagan Krum (Duichev 1962, fig. 50). 

55 On depictions of the eagle in ancient Rome, e.g. on the coins of Octavian and 
as a military symbol, see Alföldi 1959, 4-5, figs. 4/5-6, 5/10-11; Zygulski 1998, 101, 
and fig. 89; VEGETIUS (p. 70 [II 6], 76, 78 [II 7], 84 [II 13]) mentions imaginarii 
who carry images of the emperor, signiferi (draconarii) who carrying draco standards, 
and Aquiliferi qui aquilam portant; this eagle was regarded as the highest insignia of 
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It is seen already in the imperial iconography between the tenth and 
twelfth centuries.“ The new imperial arms influenced the heraldry of 
neighbouring countries Serbia and Bulgaria, and also replaced the 
thirteenth-century depictions of the cross, stars and crescent moon on 
the shields of the military saints.*** 


Symbolism and customs related to the shield 


Besides protection from the enemy, the shield had other purposes in 
Late Roman and Byzantine armies, not always connected with com- 
bat. In the fourth century soldiers indicated approval by banging their 
shields with their knees, while anger and desire for combat was sig- 
nalled by striking them with their spears." An army advancing to 
battle would raise its spirits in the same way.*? Maurice mentions the 


the entire legion (Haec enim suscipit aquilam, quod praecipuum signum in Romano 
est semper exercitu et totius legionis insigne |...| Primum signum totius legionis est 
aquila, quam aquilifer portat.); he also (p. 136 [III 5]) list eagles among the ‘mute 
signs’ (signa muta). Maurice's reference to birds of prey (ó9vvdóqooac) may be evi- 
dence for the use of eagles in the Byzantine army (SrRAT., p. 424% [XIB 7]). Dennis 
(1982, 52) believes the eagle and dragon disappeared from the repertoire of military 
insignia in the 6th century. See also Babuin 2001, 15. 

^* On the origins of the two-headed eagle motif, which derived from the ancient 
Hittites or Chaldeans, and its adoption in Byzantium via ancient Rome see Solovjev 
(1935, 122-5, 129-35), who notes that it was used as the imperial emblem since the 
reign of the Komnenoi; see also the 10th- 13th-C. illustrations of the two-headed eagle 
published by him (figs. 4-6), the earliest of which is from a Byzantine textile. How- 
ever, the pre-Palaiologan employment of the eagle as an imperial symbol is regarded 
as problematical by A. Cutler, "Eagles" in ODB, 1:669. 

^? See Solovjev 1935, 137-45, figs. 10-16; esp p.145 on Moscow’s adoption of the 
imperial eagle as an expression of its taking over of the Byzantine heritage. In turn, in 
Solovjev's opinion, the two-headed eagle in the emblem of the Sultanate of Ikonium 
may have derived either from Byzantium or from local traditions that reached back 
into antiquity. 

*5 Among the earliest depictions of the imperial eagle on a warrior saint's shield 
is one apparently painted on Demetrios's white shield in the Church of the Anastasis 
(Resurrection) of Christ in Veria, covered by frescoes in 1315 by the master Kalliergis 
(Stylianou 1982, fig. 8). 

^" AMMIAN. 1:133 [XV 8/15] speaks of the striking of shields with the knee as an 
expression of the army's approval during the coronation of Julian as emperor on 6 
November 355; see also Sander 1963, 157 and n. 83, who indicates that the custom 
was introduced into the Roman army by barbarians serving in it from the 4th C. 
AD. On the striking of the shield with the spear as an expression of disapproval see 
also AMMIAN., 1:175 [XVI 12/13]. BRYENNIOS mentions (p. 123%” [I 20]) the Eng- 
lish Varangians among the palace guards flourishing their swords, shouting barbarian 
warcries and striking their shields; see also Dic. AKR., p. 344", 

48 See AMMIAN., 1:93 [XIV 10/17]. Procoprus mentions that during the wars of 
544-552/3 the infantry phalangites of Belisarius and Narses would beat their shields 
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striking of a shield as signal used by commanders to halt their troops 
during exercises or on a night march.^? 

The attention of scholars has been concentrated on another bar- 
barian custom connected with the shield, which was adopted by the 
Roman army and later by the Byzantine one.” At coronations from 
the time of Julian the Apostate the new ruler would be lifted up 
on a shield by his soldiers as an expression of his acceptance by the 
army.*” This custom was also present (at least in certain periods)? in 
Byzantine coronation ritual.** It was also readily adopted by pretend- 
ers to the throne who had the army's support. In the Palaiologan 


with their spears to scare the horses of the Persians and Totila’s Goths (1:99*° 
[I 18/48], 2:5237—524? [VIII 8/32], 645°” [VIII 29/18]). See also McGeer 1995, 278; 
and Aussaresses 1909, 50. 

49 STRAT., p. 15412 P[TII 5]: Ei 8& ocfjvo, onuaiver fj «fj povi: ota, T] tQ Tyo tod 
oKovtapton À tfj yepi vevew 1] th tobBa, xoi totator p. 3088 [IX 2] (={LT, vol. B’, 
p. 64 [XVII 25]}): &ÀX' ei xpi tod petvan tov otpatòv óc eixoc f| TOD kvoot, ovptopip 
fj &nÀQ yópo oKovtapion onpatvew Tj TopayyéApoti. 

*" Perhaps the earliest evidence of the barbarian origins of the custom of ‘raising 
on a shield’ appears in the Histories of Tacitus, referring to the election of a certain 
Brinno as leader of a rebellious Germanic tribe (Walter 1975, 157-8; Teitler 2002; and 
also below, n. 493). 

41 AMMIAN., 3:12 [20.4.17]; other sources are analysed by Teitler 2002, 505-07. C£. 
also Alféldi’s theory (1935, 51) on the Roman origins of the custom of raising on a 
shield, which is refuted by Ensslin (1942, passim). An exhaustive bibliog. of the subject 
is given by Kolias 1988, 88, n. 2. 

42 See Walter 1975, 166. 

43 Walter (1975, 165) draws attention to the gap between consecutive references 
in the chronicles, which may be evidence of the lack of continuity of the custom. 
Also rather disconcerting is Constantine Porphyrogennetos's account (DAI 1:172? 
[38]) of the raising of Arpad on a skoutarion by the Magyars, at the moment he was 
chosen às their ruler, a custom he derives from the Khazars without reference to the 
Byzantine tradition; see also Ostrogorsky 1955, 252-6. Meanwhile, Teitler (2002, 512) 
argues for the continuity of the custom. 

#4 Deter Patrikios mentions the raising on a skoutarion ceremonies during the 
imperial coronations of Anastasius and Justin I (Ds Cer., 1:423° [I 92], 427" 
[I 93]); see also Walter (1975, passim) on other raising ceremonies, e.g. of Justin II 
and Late Byzantine emperors, and his analysis of coronations described in CHPAsCH., 
p. 165; see also Ostrogorsky 1955, passim. 

55 Deter Patrikios mentions the raising on a shield of the tribune John by the guard 
of Exkoubitores in 518 (DE CER., 1:42% [I 93]). During the usurpation of Hypatios in 
the Nika revolt in January 532 a shield-raising was also performed at the Hippodrome 
(ZONARAS, 3:155!!), THEOPHANES (1:2607, 2877?) mentions the raising on a shield 
of the general Germanos in 586, and also of Phokas in 602. PseLLos (1:777 [IV 40]) 
also describes the ceremony taking place at the coronation of Dolianos as emperor 
during a Bulgar rebellion in 1041 (xoi émi tijg &omíóog dpavtes Thy àpyhv aŭt 
éyyerptCovor- xàvieüUev tàc ueAeveuévog Yyvópoc Ónpooiboovtec neptypáqovotv 
éovtodc), and also at the coronation of the pretender Leo Toronikios on 14 Septem- 
ber 1047 in Adrianople (PsELLos, 2:18*5 [VI 104]: BooiAeóetw én’ abtoic aipodvtat 
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period the custom was completely detached from its military roots, 
as is evident from Pseudo-Kodinos’s description of the coronation of 
Andronikos III in 1325. During this ceremony the shield was held up 
not by soldiers, but by the patriarch, members of the royal family and 
courtiers.^* Depictions of raising on a shield (shown always as round) 
also appear in Byzantine book illumination, as illustrations of biblical 
events and emperors’ coronations.^" However, as Walter has proved, 
there is no connection between the illustrations and the accompany- 
ing text, and in the majority of cases one can speak of the miniaturist 
copying an older model and not of direct inspiration from an actual 
ceremony." 

Often the symbolism of the shield is related to meanings given to 
other items of armour. As mentioned earlier, a shield and body armour 
were hung on the Chalke gate as a signal that an expedition was being 
prepared. The religious aspect of the symbolism of the shield, as with 
the ‘armour of justice’ and the ‘sword of the Holy Spirit’, is related to 
St Paul’s letter to the Ephesians, where he compares faith to a shield 


tov Aéovto, Kai óróca dh atols 6 xoipóg e5i5ov éni ti dvapprijoer KAaodevor, 
Owmpenet obit Koouhoauvtes aipovow én’ &oníóog); see also Walter 1975, 160-1; 
Teitler 2002, 511, fig. 4. 

95 Ps, Konnos, pp. 2557-256" [VII]; Walter 1975, 166; and 1975a, 455; Teitler 
2002, 509; on the Palaiologan coronation ritual see also Ostrogorsky (1955, 246-56) 
who believes that the growth in popularity of the custom of raising on a shield dur- 
ing coronations took place in the 13th C. at the court in Nicaea under Crusader 
influence. 

“” Scenes of David's coronation appear in the following psalters: Par. gr. 139, fol. 
6v; Vatopedi 761 (609), fol. 14r (which dates to c.1088); Brit. Add. 36928, fol. 45v; 
Trinity College library, Oxford no. 78, fol. 4v; Khludov Psalter, fol. 18v; Barberini 
Psalter, Vat. gr. 372, fol. 30v; Theodore Psalter, Brit. Add. 19352, fol. 21r; Hamilton 
Psalter in the Kupferstichkabinett of the Staatliche Museen, Berlin no. 78 9A, fol. 68r; 
Kiev Psalter in the Saint Petersburg Public Library, cod. 1252 F VI, fol. 193r; Hezekiah 
in the Bristol Psalter, Brit. Add. 40731, fol. 33r; Vat. gr. 752, fol. 82r; and Vat. gr. 1927, 
fol. 32r; and also successive biblical kings David, Samuel, Roboam and Abias in the 
Book of Kings, Vat. gr. 333, fols. 15v, 44r, 89v, 95r; and illustrations in the follow- 
ing chronicles: the Madrid Skylitzes, fols. 10v, 230r; the 13th-C. Chronicle of George 
Hamartolos in the National Library in Moscow, no. 100, fol. 38v; and the Manasses 
Vat. slav. 2 (fol. 32v) described in detail by Walter 1975, 135-57, drawings 1-2, figs. 
1-7 (with further bibliographic references); Walter 1975a, n. 18, figs. 1, 4. See also 
Lassus 1973, fig. 99; Tsamakda 2002, figs. 3, 544; Dufrenne 1966, fig. 49; De Nersessian 
1970, fig. 37; Shchepkina 1977, fig. 18; and Duichev 1962, fig. 15. 

5* See Weitzmann 1947, 178-80; Walter 1975a, 454-55; Walter 1975, passim (see 
esp. the stemma of interdependencies of miniatures in the various manuscripts on 
p. 174). 
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quenching the missiles of Evil.” As the ‘shield of faith’ (Ovpeóc tis 
miotems) it made up part of the ‘Panoply of Christian virtues’.* John 
of Damascus in his An Exposition of the Orthodox Faith speaks of 
the cross and faith in Christ, that they are the shield, weapons and a 
tropaion against the devil.’ The motif of the ‘shield of faith’ protect- 
ing Christians in the fight against non-believers, was also made use 
of in the context of historical events. Sebeos, speaking of the Vardan 
‘the Red’ of the Mamikonean house and his companions, defenders of 
Christianity, who in 450 rose up against the Persian king Yazdgird II 
(or Yazkert, 438-457), styles them as soldier-martyrs. He writes that 
they took up the ‘shield of faith’, and their zeal for the divine Logos 
covered them with ‘armour of security’. To create a fuller picture he 
adds that above the heads of the warriors it was possible to see a radi- 
ance reminiscent of a halo? To Sebeos these signs were doubtless 
intended to foretell their martyr’s death at the hands of the Persians 
in the battle of Avarayr (25 May 451). 


^? Eph. 6,16. See also John Chrysostom’s exegesis in his In Epistulam ad Ephesios, 
MPG, 62:169-71: "Exi n&otv &voAoflóvtgg tov Bupedv tig niotenoc. Miotw £vcoü0o, od 
thy yaotv qnot, ob yàp Gv obthy botépav érabev, GAAG thy yåpiv, 6v fio tà onpeto 
yivetoi. Koi eixdtac thv niottv dvond ter Üupeóv: xa ánep yàp éxetvog npopéBAntot 
100 ravtòç OHpatoc, Gonep t£tyoc Sv, odtw Of] xoi T] riotic: nåvta yàp ofi elKer. "Ev 
© Svvice8e, qnoi, návta tà BéXn tod Tlovnpod «à nenvpopéva ofécoi. Oddév yàp 
Sovatar todtov tov Üvpeóv õiakóyar. [...] BeAn 58 toO Tlovnpot xoi toùs nepacpods 
qnot, Kai tàs ExiBouiUAs tàs &tórovs. KaAds 6$ npooéOnkev, tà nexopauéva. Toradtar 
yop iow ai éxiBopiot. Bi ó& daipoow énétaEev fi miot1¢, ROAAG WGAAOV «oi tois 
náBeot "fle voxis. Kai thv meprkegaAaiav, qnot, 100 cotnptoo 6éEac8e: tovtéott, thc 
comping ouv. Tepippárter vip adtods, c cic nóÀepov £Cóyov. [.. ] xo thv RiOTW, 
otto Kal émtpeivacte. Ovpeds gotiv f| miotic, npóxoc Sexduevog tÒ tov èvavtiov 
rpoofohac, koi tà OTAG. tnpáv ütpoto. "Eàv oov riot óp8 f " xoi Biog ópBc, TÒ 
ónÀa C drt portot péver. [.. ] *H niottg Üupeóc £ got okénav to0G &neplÉpyOG TLOTEVOVTAG 
gov òè cogiopata Ti koi Jovtouot «oi £000voi, od Et goti Oupedc, KAAG ovpnodiCer 
fiu&c. Toradty Zoto fj niotic, ote ovykaddatew Kai ovoxidCew tò nãv. Mh toivov 
Eotw Ppayeia, ote youvods tov nddac, fj GAAO «1 u£pog &v, GAM’ Zotw obupetpoc ô 
@vpedc. John also mentions the ‘shield of faith’ which protects against the missiles of 
Evil in his homily, In Genesim (MPG, 53:38). 

50 See e.g. references in the writings of Gregory of Nyssa, CAVARNOs 6:298" (In 
Canticum Canticorum), 8/1:62" (De instituto Christiano); Gregory of Nazianzos in 
the homilies Ad Gregorium Nyssenum, MPG, 35:837 and In sanctum baptisma, MPG, 
36:380; and John Chrysostom's, De patientia et de consummatione huius saeculi, MPG, 
63:939; and also other Church Fathers above, p. 181 and nn. 215, 217. 

501 KOTTER, 2:188%: Obtos piv onpetov Sédota1 èni 100 petm@nov, Sv tpónov 
tQ "Topo À nepro: dV abtod yàp oi motoi tov &nioov &noðuotépeðá te xoi 
ywopCouebex. Odtoc Bueeds Kal óstAov Kal voóstatov KATA TOD ouóAou. 

50 See SEBEOS, p. 2 [VII]. 
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For the symbolic understanding of the shield as a defence against 
Evil references in the Old Testament were a deciding factor. In the 
Book of Genesis, God tells Abraham not to be afraid, since He is his 
shield. The image of God as shield (bxepaomiottys) of the chosen peo- 
ple also appears in the Psalms.*? In the minds of the Empire's inhab- 
itants, who identified themselves as a people chosen by God to carry 
out his Plan of Salvation, the motif of the shield of the Lord protecting 
them from enemies was a reference to themselves. This is expressed 
by Choniates, who when listing the conquests of the Seljuks in Asia 
Minor, horrified by their extent, asks the Creator reproachfully how 
long He intends to gaze passively upon the extermination of His holy 
people, the Romaioi, and in the words of Psalm 34, raises a plea for 
Him to take up weapon and shield and come to their aid.^* 

Summing up, we can state that, in the culture of the Empire, the 
shield was on the one hand strongly associated with the army and 
its political significance at the court, and on the other hand with the 
vision of faith and Divine protection against the blows of Evil. 


THE CLOAK (MANDYAS) 


As important as the armour and shield in the ‘uniform’ of warrior 
saints is the military cloak, which constitutes an inseparable attribute 
for them. We can identify two types of cloak according to how they 
were worn by the military saints: the officer’s mantle called the yAapbc 
(also yAaiva, yAavic), and the cloak worn by ordinary soldiers and 
junior officers, known as the cayíov (Lat. sagum). Both types were 
also civilian garments known since antiquity; they were taken over 
from legionary tradition? and continued to be used in the Byzantine 
army. 


53 Gen. 15:1; eg. Pss. 17(18):3, 31 and 36; 27(28):7; 32(33):20; 113(115):17-19 
(2-11). The use in the Psalms of the adjectival form undoubtedly results from the 
reluctance of the authors of the Septuagint to directly personify God or to link him 
with images from the terrestrial world. 

5% See Ps. 34(35):2; CHONIATES, p. 117%. 

*5 On the use of and types of chlamys and sagion in antiquity see W. Amelung, 
“XAapbda, XAoivo, XAavic" in PR, 3:2335-46, esp. 2344 on the chlamys as the dress 
of horsemen, soldiers and hunters (on the equivalence of all three terms to describe 
the chlamys see also OIKONOMIDES, n. 143 on p. 166); O. Fiebiger, “Sagum” in 
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The chlamys or officer’s cloak 


The chlamys was a long cloak that opened at the wearer’s right side 
and was fastened on the shoulder by a fibula. Introduced in the time 
of Alexander the Great, the garment was known in ancient Rome as 
the paludamentum, and was worn by emperors and senior officers, 
especially commanders of the Praetorium. No later than the second 
century AD, the first of these wore chlamydes of a purple colour, the 
last in red. Also adopted in Roman times was the custom of depict- 
ing this category of dignitaries and gods in military uniform with a 
chlamys thrown over their shoulder (fig. 17a,b).°”” 


PR, 2/2:1754-5; K. Czerwenka-Papadopoulos, “Chlamys” in BKR, 52-3; H. Aigner, 
"Sagum" in BKR, 214; Rankov 1994, 56-9. 

Among the Byzantine sources that mention the ancient origins of the chlamys 
see Lypos (below, nn. 506 and 535); and Mararas (p. 247-255 [II 8]) who, citing 
Suetonius, writes that it was introduced in the time of Numa Pompilius. The state 
attached special importance to this part of the uniform as can be inferred from the 
right enacted in 396 granting the bravest soldiers stationed in Illyria a donative of a 
solidus for the purchase of chlamydes (see Ravegnani 1988, 41, on the basis of the 
Codex of Theodosius, Cc XII 39/3). 

5% Lypos, p. 8897? [II 2/4] (on the purple chlamys worn by the emperor in the 
Senate) and p. 10277" [II 4/13] (on the knee-length cloak of the eparch of the Praeto- 
rium dyed with a red dyestuff from the island of Kos and called a chlamys) oxovyeiov 
Oval ypopotot xpucQ tov xvtGva.- èv 62 «fj Bovi yAaubor, noppupoig u£v (n&g yàp 
odyi;) [...] povddnv uèv yàp 6 Exapyos xepiepóAAexvo Kov (én’ éketvng yap tç vjcou 
xoi Lovys 1j Pabvtépa Bagh tod poxo ypapatos tò xpiv éxnvetto KataoKevatopévn: 
«f» yàp hpéua. nac ri 10 eAóywov kal où opóðpa Badd &vartoLévy poc HopOvoiov 
2Enopytar: Oev xoi Maphikà tà pAoyoBapt Sépuota ovpBaiver kadetoðo): ó 52 
navding yAawbSoc eiðóç got tò naps «à TANBEL wovtiov Aeyóuevov, y nAgov ypt 
yovatov. See also. Rankov (1994, 56-7), who cites Pliny the Elder speaking of the palu- 
damentum of commanders coloured with the scarlet dye from the Polish cochineal 
beetle (porphyrophora), and a reconstruction of the original polychromy on Trajan’s 
column as purple in the case of the emperor’s cape and red in the parts depicting 
officers); see also below, n. 535. Piltz (1989, 47) derives the chlamys of Alexander of 
Macedon from a combination of royal Macedonian, Greek and Iranian cloaks. On the 
chlamys as an element of imperial costume in Rome see Delbrueck (1932, 4-7, 9, 13) 
who believes that the custom was a reference to Alexander’s attire and was intended 
to commemorate his Universalist political ideas. Depicted in a purple chlamys with a 
gold tablion is for example Justinian on a mosaic in San Vitale in Ravenna (see e.g. Age 
of Spirituality, no. 65; Grabar 1936, fig. 20/1; Leader 2000, 417, fig. 12). For more on 
fibulae and the tablion see below, pp. 271-276, 281—284. The Perso-Hellenistic origins 
of the chlamys are mentioned by Piltz (1989, 47, 51). See also Koukoules, 2/2:75-6. 

57 Images of chlamydes worn by Roman legionaries are published by Gamber 
(1978, figs. 361, 395, 396 [= Robinson 1975, fig. 461]), although he incorrectly con- 
nects them with the sagion (cf. p. 420); see also the statue of Mithridates from Delos 
(102-101 BC); the commemorative relief in Ravenna; the portrait of Augustus from 
the Roman Villa Albani; the statues (of Trajan?) from Olympia; and a commander 
from the same period in the Museum in Leiden; a sculpture of Hadrian trampling a 
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Byzantium adopted the chlamys as an element of official imperial 
attire, which was worn during various festivals in the capital, and also 
during military exercises." De ceremoniis additionally informs us that 
during coronations, the emperor removed his sagion, and the patriarch, 
after reciting a prayer, placed a chlamys over his lower garment, the 
divetesion (S1BytHo10v), which points to the function of the chlamys 
as an element of coronation attire. This custom disappeared only after 
the recovery of Constantinople from the Crusaders by Michael VIII? 


prisoner in the Archaeological Museum in Istanbul and his likeness from Olympia; a 
portrait of Marcus Aurelius from the Archaeological Museum in Olympia (AD 160) 
and in the Roman Villa Borghese; Septimius Severus from Alexandria (in the British 
Museum); and other anonymous examples published by Vermeule 1960, figs. 5, 19, 28, 
35, 37, 39-40, 46-47, 57, 59, 62-63, 65-66, 70; and also a sculpture depicting a caesar 
in a chlamys in the Senatorial Palace, Rome (Robinson 1975 fig. 429); 5th-century 
diptychs of Probus and Stilicho in the cathedrals of Aosta and Monza (Volbach 1976, 
nos. 1, 63); and finally images of ‘military’ Palmyrene gods also wearing chlamydes 
(e.g. Morehart 1958, figs. 11-18, 28; Teixidor 1979, figs. 21/2, 22, 29/2, 24, 25/2). 
Depictions of the chlamys on the 4th-C. painted decoration of graves from Silistra are 
discussed by Piltz (1989, 51, fig. 73). 

59 The chlamys is an element of ceremonial imperial attire according to GEORGE 
THE Monk (2:562!) and in MPG, 100:1064; PsELLOs, 1:14’ [I 22]; Dz. Cer. [Vocr], 
1:71, 14, 16? [I 1], 59% [I 9] (worn on the feast of the Pentecost), 115": [I 30], 127? 
1289 [I 33] (during processions on the feastdays of St Demetrios and St Basil), 148? 
[I 37] (during the so-called “Great entrance’), 175/-? 176* [I 46], 176 (as a term 
referring to various imperial garments), 2:35'? [I 53], 37** [I 54], 40°, and also 42? [I 
55], 63?? [I 59], 67° [I 60] (during promotions performed by the emperor), 84° [I 69] 
(during burial ceremonies), 101” [I 72]; DE CER., 1:414? [I 91] (according to Peter 
Patrikios: on Leo I appearing in a white divetesion and purple chlamys during his cor- 
onation), 53221533! [II 6], 537% [II 7], 543% [IT 9], 5674”, 580? (of the emperor and 
the augustus), 587? [II 15], 608° [II 19], 6297? [II 28] (mentioning Heraclius and his 
son, Constantine), 636° [II 40] (the emperor hands over his chlamys to a newly chosen 
patriarch); see also Fauro 1995, 486. Meanwhile, CHontaTEs (p. 1089-1099?) when 
describing the tournament organized by Manuel I in Antioch to celebrate Easter (12 
April 1159), states that the emperor himself took part in it, wielding a lance and wear- 
ing a chlamys fastened elegantly on his right shoulder thanks to which this remained 
uncovered (tò dopo petempiCor, yAauvón "ioOnuévoc coterotépay mept tov dSeftdv 
Opov nepovoupévnv Kai ó&qpieicav éAevOépav thv xetpa Kate tò nópnmuo). Meanwhile 
the Latin prince of Antioch, Reginald of Chatillon (1153-60) appeared in a snow-white 
cloak that opened at the front, which CHontates calls a chiton (p. 109%°):EEWAGe 
dé kal ô aptyxry TepcAdog Aevkotépo Xióvog Exoxoc inn, &kumioyóuevog yLTOVG 
dtacxtotov noónvekfi.). The changing out of military clothing for a long chlamys with 
gold borders and a divetesion during the triumphal processions of Basil I is mentioned 
in PorpH., p. 144°? [C]: (éxBoAóvtec tà otpatnytKc, £gópecov SiBHmMora tprPActia 
Koi yAauóðaç ypvootipdvtovc); McCormick 1986, 156. ACHMET states (p. 11617) that 
if an emperor dreams of a dishevelled and dirty chlamys, it foretells the loss of his 
authority, while if a woman dreams of a new chlamys, she will give birth to a son. 

9? In a description of the imperial coronation in the first phase the chlamys is worn 
by the patriarch, and then passed on to the emperor—see DE CER. [VocT] 2:22-3" 
[I 47], 117^? [I 49], 167, 17*19-? [T 50]; and also Peter Patrikios's account in DE CER, 
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The royal family were entitled to wear a chlamys adorned with eagles.5!? 
Similar rights were extended to numerous imperial offices, each being 
permitted to wear a specified colour of chlamys. Those entitled to wear 
the garment included the following: the caesar—a purple chlamys; 
the nobelissimoi—a red or green one with gold tablion and borders; 
kouropalates—red or green; members of the circus factions—red (but 
not purple like the caesar); proedroi, kandidatoi, kometes (including 
those managing granaries) and the Noumeroi guards under their com- 
mand—white; praipositoi and decurions of the imperial army—brown; 
patrikioi—chlamydes with gold tablia; and many other court officials 
besides these." 


1:418’ [I 92], 440? [T 96]. See also DE Cer. [Voert], 1:90? [I 25], 138* [I 36], 176° 
29-30, 177771 17-20, 29-31, 1781-4 10-14 21-32 [T 46]; see also Piltz 1997, 41; Fauro 1995, 493. 
Meanwhile, according to George the Monk (MPG, 110:1064), Basil I during his coro- 
nation put on the imperial shoes and the divetesion. On a divetesion reminiscent in 
cut to a dalmatic see also 2:26??? [I 52] (worn by the caesar), 44" [156], and Dz CER., 
1:423* [192] (mentioning the purple imperial divetesion); TH&oPn. Cowr., p. 833^; 
George the Monk in MPG, 110:1064 (on the coronation of Basil I by Michael IID; 
and also N.P. Sevcenko, "Divetesion" in ODB, 1:639. On the chlamys as an item of 
imperial attire in both Rome and Byzantium (including coronation attire) see K. Wes- 
sel, “Insignien” in RbK, 3:424-8 (who also discusses depictions of emperors in the 
chlamys from late antiquity until 1261); Walter 1975, 455 and n. 10 (where he points 
to a depiction of this custom in a scene of Pharaoh offering a purple coat with a gold 
tablion to Joseph occupying the lower area of fol. 69v of the Paris Homilies of Gregory 
of Nazianzos (Par. gr. 510); see also Der Nersessian (1962) 223, fig. 18 (= Brubaker 
1999, 325-6, fig. 12). 

5? On this and other aspects of the chlamys’s use in Byzantium see: A. Kazhdan & 
N.P. Ševčenko, “Chlamys”, ODB, 1:424. 

5! See DE Cer. [Voar], 2:295, 31- [T 52]; Piltz 1989, 14; Piltz 1997, 44, and 
above, n. 506—on the chlamys with fibula as an element of the dress of a caesar dur- 
ing his coronation; on the chlamydes of nobelissimoi during their promotions see DE 
CER. [VoeT], 2:3318, 341915 [T 53]: eopoüvtec tà SiBythow. xoi tàs yAapúc ¿otv 
TEdGIvos ëyovoa 668a ypvoð Kai tTaPAia yAayúðac xoi tà otéuuota [...] “H pèv 
yAaubts éotiv qvoáctvoc ëyovoa ġóða ypooà xoi taPAia ypvo%, meanwhile on the 
gold trimming see OIKONOMIDES, p. 97” and n. 51 (compares the earlier sources from 
the aspect of the colour npacivokóxkxioc [green-red] which is not clearly defined in 
De Czn., 1:711? [II 52]). On the chlamys of the kouropalates see ATTALEIATES, p. 2155; 
OIKONOMIDBS, p. 97* and n. 49 (= Dz CER., 1:711" [II 52]). A white chlamys is listed 
as the insignia of the kandidatos (see below, n. 668), proedros and komes in DE CER., 
1:3917475 [T 86], 44015 [T 97], 6991-2, 701! [II 51] (see also Rankov 1994, 22); while on 
the chlamys of praipositoi and decurions see DE Cer. [Vor], 1:77-" [I 1], and also 
Dz Cer., 1:389*, 390” [I 86]: (pop&àv évpoportusóv yAavidw). On the differing colours 
of the chlamydes of the caesar and those worn by the demoi see DE Cer. [VocGr], 
2:36? [I 53): xaloapoc, polac xoi oi &xtoAoytot t&v Ofjuov, Ù SE yAaLds Å tovto 
nepvtiÜeuévm od« Écxtv noppopõ, ofa to} xotoapoc, GAAG xóxkiwoc:, meanwhile on 
the chlamydes of patrikioi—2:377 (on their tablia see De CER., 1:5749, 575** [II 15]: 
xpvoótopAo. yAaviói), patrikioi and anthypatoi—1:19* [I 1], 63? [I 9], patrikioi 
and archontes in white chlamydes 1:65** [I 10], primicerii and ostiarioi —1:18^ ° 
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The great popularity of the chlamys in the Early Byzantine ico- 
nography of the warrior saints should therefore come as no sur- 
prise?? Walter notices that already in fifth-century art the chlamys 
distinguishes military saints (even those shown in civilian costume) 
from other martyrs.^? The wide variety of chlamydes worn at court is 
reflected in the representation of military saints in cloaks that are red, 
blue, green, white and even black (figs. 25c-d, 48c);™ though, as should 
be stressed, they were very rarely shown in purple (figs. 25a,b), which 
were reserved for the emperor and certain civil officials." Usually the 
cloth from which the chlamys was made is painted as a single colour, 
and only infrequently do embroidered ornamental motifs appear on 
it, such as rosettes or heraldic lilies (fig. 37)?! 


[I 1], and 2:38? [I 54] (and also De Cer., 1:574* ? [IT 15]). The Kletorologion men- 
tions the cloaks of magistroi, anthypatoi, strategoi, offikialioi, protospatharioi, asekre- 
tai, the skeptrophoros (cartying the sceptre), chartoularioi, hypatoi, eparchs, senators 
and archontes of the tagmata who were all seated by the imperial table at the feast 
of the Epiphany, see OIKONOMIDZS, pp. 1855-55, 18919? (= DE CER., 1:741”, 7427 [II 
52]); see also Piltz (1989, 22); whereas on 2 February and during Easter they sat with- 
out chlamydes, pp. 191%, 203!? (= Dz CER., 1:758”, 759” [II 52]). The association of 
the chlamys with an official function is attested also by Anna KOMNENE's reference 
(3:119? [XIII 9/4]) to Bohemund’s demand to be able to appear before the emperor 
‘together with two chlamydes’, i.e. bodyguards (età 5b0 yAopdbav thv eisodov). 

52 For examples of military saints wearing the chlamys (including George, Menas 
and Theodore) see Markovic 1995, figs. 20, 26, 31; and also above, pp. 86-91. 

53 Walter (2003a, 270, 274-5 and n. 29, fig. 35) as an example mentions mosaics 
in the Rotunda of St George in Thessaloniki. 

514 St Nestor appears in black cloaks (in shades varying from greyish to brownish) 
on frescoes on the arch of the south-west chapel of the katholikon of Hosios Loukas 
monastery, and on the south wall of the church of St Nicholas tou Kasnitze, Kastoria 
(Chatzidakis 1997, fig. 66; Pelekanidis/Chatzidakis 1985, fig. 13 on p. 61). 

515. The coats of a number of saints are painted purple: Prokopios on an enamel 
panel from the Venetian Pala d'Oro; Merkourios and Theodore Teron on a mosaic 
from the katholikon of Hosios Loukas monastery; and Teron again (wearing a sagion) 
on a fresco in Nerezi (Hahnloser/Polacco 1994, fig. 127; Chatzidakis 1997, figs. 47-49). 
Cf. Górecki (1980, 202) who wrongly assumes that military cloaks should be exclu- 
sively purple, irrespective of the regulation reserving this colour for the clothing for 
the imperial family—see above, n. 2 on p. 1), and explains the different colours on the 
Faras murals as down to inconsistency on the part of the artists who were separated 
geographically from imperial models. 

516 White lilies are visible e.g. on the cloak of a warrior saint (Theodore?) in the 
chapel of St Panteleimon (991/992) in Upper Boularioi on the Mani; cloaks adorned 
with rosettes are worn on Sinaian icons by Merkourios, George and Theodore who 
are depicted mounted; and also by Theodore Stratelates on a fresco in the katho- 
likon of the monastery of Vrondamos on the Peloponnese (Drandakes 1995, fig. 19 on 
p. 383; Weitzmann 1976, nos. B43-44, B49 [= Sinai, fig. 11]; Drandakes 1988, fig. 85). 
Textiles of various hues are mentioned in the Book of the Eparcu (p. 3521366 [VIII 
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Although the choice of colour often seems to be a question of 
chance, there appears to be a certain regularity in the images of the 
most popular megalomartyrs. As a rule St George is depicted in a red 
chlamys (figs. 24, 27, 30a,f, 31-32, 35a, 41a, 42, 45a, 46c, 48b, 56, 68, 
70)?" Demetrios in a light-blue or blue one, perhaps intended to 
represent white (figs. 24, 30a, 45a, 46b, 48a, 70);°!* while Theodore is 
shown in dark or navy blue (figs. 24, 29, 30d, 37, 39, 44a, 45b, 46a, 47, 
70).?? The red colour of George's cloak can be explained by the painters 


1]) in a description of the legal regulations concerning purple. On Byzantine garment 
colours also see Koukoules, 2/2:33-41. 

57 E.g. on a wooden relief icon in the National Museum in Kiev; on fol. 151v of the 
Evangelistarion Dionysiou 587; on a mosaic in the cathedral in Cefalù; frescoes in the 
church of the Anargyroi in Kastoria (twice); on icons in the Hermitage (two group 
scenes with other warrior saints); in the Byzantine Museum in Veria (2nd half of 12th 
C. a Cypro-Palestinian icon in the British Museum showing George saving a boy 
from Saracen captivity; and also on an enamel reliquary-enkolpion of St Demetrios in 
the same museum; an enkolpion from the Cleveland Museum of Art (accompanied by 
St Theodore); a panel from the Pala d'Oro (Borsook 1990, fig. 9; Pelekanidis/Chatzida- 
kis 1985, fig. 12 on p. 33; Bank 1966, no. 228; Glory of Byzantium, no. 69-70, 111, 116, 
202, 261; Hahnloser/Polacco 1994, figs. 128, 142; Athos, vol. B’, fig. 265). 

The custom of representing George in a red cloak was also adopted in Georgia as is 
evident, for example, from a mosaic icon from Matskhvarishi; frescoes in the churches 
in Adishi (11th-12th C.), Phavnisi (1158-84), and painted by Master Theodore in 
Kala (12th C.); and also on a 12th-C. enamel panel in the Georgian State Art Museum 
in Tbilisi (Alibegashvili 1979, figs. 69-70; Privalova 1963, 213-16; and 1977, 78, 86; 
Novello/Beridze/Dosogne 1980, figs. 115-116; Glory of Byzantium, fig. on p. 341). 

55 Demetrios is depicted in a light-blue chlamys of a shade bordering on white, 
e.g. on a miniature in the Evangelistarion Dionysiou 587 (fol. 123r); on a fresco in the 
church of the Anargyroi in Kastoria; on the south wall of the cathedral in Cefalù, and 
also on the following later representations: an early-13th-C. icon showing him with 
St Theodore Stratelates (wearing a dark blue chlamys) from St Catherine's Monastery 
on Mt Sinai; and on a 13th-14th-C. enamel reliquary-enkolpion in the Dumbarton 
Oaks collection in Washington (Athos, vol. B’, fig. 241; Pelekanidis/Chatzidakis 1985, 
fig. 12 on p. 33; Borsook 1990, fig. 9; Sinai, fig. 40; Glory of Byzantium, no. 117). It 
cannot be ruled out that the light-brown cloak of Demetrios on an icon in the Hermit- 
age (Glory of Byzantium, no. 69), was originally white. Demetrios appears in a blue 
chlamys, e.g. on a mosaic from St Michael's monastery in Kiev (Glory of Byzantium, 
fig. on p. 283). 

5? See for example the chlamys of St Theodore Teron on a panel from Bathys Ryax 
and on a fresco on the south wall in the church of the Anargyroi in Kastoria; St Theo- 
dore not further identified in the inscription on a miniature on fol. 41v of the Evange- 
listarion Dionysiou 587; and initials on fol. 103v of an 11th-12th C. Evangelistarion in 
the National Library in Athens (cod. 190); on an icon with George and Demetrios in 
the Hermitage; on a Constantinopolitan enkolpion in the Cleveland Museum of Art; 
and on a mosaic in the cathedral in Cefalù; and also the chlamys of Stratelates on a 
mosaic in the narthex dome of the katholikon of Nea Mone, Chios; on a miniature 
(fol. 383) in the Menologion of Basil II, and on a fresco from Nerezi (Bank 1966, no. 
190; Maguire 1996, figs. 10-11; Athos, vol. B’, fig. 216; Chatzenikolaou/Paschou 1978, 
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referring to the custom of commanders of the Praetorium wearing red 
chlamydes and also to the red colour of the cavalry sagion;™ with 
Demetrios there is a tradition of depicting him from the sixth century 
in a white officer's chlamys, which is even reflected in early descrip- 
tions of miracles;?! with Theodore, however, there are no clear indica- 
tions why his cloak is usually blue. 

There is, however, indirect evidence allowing us to propose an 
alternative explanation for the cloak colours of the various warriors. 


no. 36, fig. 352; Glory of Byzantium, nos. 69, 111; Borsook 1990, fig. 9; and Mouriki 
1985, vol. 2, fig. 59). Theodore’s sagion on an icon in the Hermitage is also dark blue 
(Bank 1966, no. 228). Traces of dark blue pigment are visible on an icon from the 
Patmos Monastery, (Glory of Byzantium, no. 76). 

A Late Byzantine depiction of Theodore in a blue chlamys is a mosaic icon with a 
bust of Stratelates from the former Basilevsky collection, now in the Hermitage, Saint 
Petersburg (Bank 1966, no. 250). 

520 See above, n. 506. The red cavalry sagia borrowed by silentiarioi are mentioned 
by De Cer. [Voc], 2:47°-48' [I 66]: Koi oi ovAevridpiot popodvtes coto poing 
xo oXXdpiot. Warriors are depicted in red cloaks e.g. in the Joshua Roll, Vat. Pal. gr. 
431 (colour reproductions of leaves X-XII in Glory of Byzantium, no. 162). 

51 Of the early depictions of Demetrios in a long white chlamys with tablion, 
among the most famous are the 6th-C. mosaics adorning his basilica in "Thessaloniki, 
which was partly damaged by fire in 1917 (see e.g. Cormack 1985, figs. 29-30, 32-34, 
36, 42; Hahn 1997, fig. 8) and also the slightly later (c.620) depictions of the bishop 
and prefect of the city in the company of St Demetrios (e.g. Cormack 1985, fig. 40 
- Hahn 1997, fig. 6). On the links between early depictions of Demetrios and his 
descriptions in collections of Miracles, see Brenk 1994; Brenk 1996 (with examples 
from figs. 1-4). 

Initially, Demetrios is still described as a martyr in the civilian chlamys of a consul in 
Bishop John's account (concerning a miracle during the plague that afflicted Thessalo- 
niki in July 586; Mir. Dem., 1:80°°*4 [I 3/42]), but he is mentioned in a white chlamys 
in the first collection of Miracles, as a rider terrifying enemies (Mir DEM, 1:157, C. 77? 
[I 14/161]: Koi eig 25 aòtâv ånekpiðn: << "Avópo: voppóxn xoi Aopinpóv treno AcvKd 
egeCouevov xoi iuátiov qopotvto. Aeukóv—i000 to10010v7, xai émedeixvve kpotmooc 
Évóc tv Rapeotatav dratiktavav tačeorðv yAopi06o nuorecuévov); he is described 
in the same way in the slightly later, second, anonymous collection, where twice dur- 
ing sieges of Thessaloniki by the Slavs (c.615 and 676-7) he appeared on the walls 
in a white cloak, supporting the defenders with weapons and miracles (Mir. DEM., 
1:177?-178? [IT 1/188], 216° [II 4/260]: Téte ón mpogovüc Rap TALIGTOV tedata 
6 ónépuoyog oùto koi gudonatprs C vias Anyfjtpiog 6 mavévõotos páptos XAouvöa 
AEVERV POROV, Kai TPAtov pèv tò tetyog ñiatpéyav, cita 5é kal nì tç Bagte oc 
&ni £6ctgovg Spopaias nepinartâv. [...] Kai otto tôv AexBévtov BopBópov thv rpórnv 
fiuépav pete thv nepioðov TOv te1yOv kotoxorodvtov, 6 Avtpoths Kai DREPUAYOG fiiv 
Kai TOAbpoYBos tod Beo uéptoç oaivetar, od Kat’ Svap GAAG Kad’ nap, £v tots npòç 
th Aeyonévy “Apxt@ toO povoteiyov, 2v0a napamdArov badipyer upov, meGodpouoc, 
thv yAoubda dvo SioveBaAAdpevos, xoi b&Bóov £v tfj yerpi £ripepópnevoc, xoi dc 
éxeioe df &x Tod AeyÂévtos napanvAton otc LKAcPoug tH nós siopoA vrac, tovtovg 
exdvodKew Kai th béo paotiCew Aéyovto: "««Koküc 6 Osóc Tiyoyev adtob: Aoimdv 
&yó ti norð $62; >>-). 
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The colour of the everyday uniform of tagmata units stationed in 
Constantinople was white; this colour had been worn since the time 
of Justinian the Great, by the scholai which eventually became part of 
the tagma.*? There is, however, reason to believe that in the tenth cen- 
tury on special occasions the tagmata wore cloaks in the colours of the 
four circus factions: blue, green, red and white. In Harun ibn Yahya's 
account of his captivity in Constantinople he describes a procession 
to the Hagia Sofia, in which 10,000 'elders' marched in red cloaks, 
along with equally large groups of youths on foot in white cloaks (per- 
haps kandidatoi), boys in green cloaks, and servants with gilded axes 
in ‘sky blue’ cloaks. In turn, according to De ceremoniis, during the 
visit of Arab ambassadors to the capital in 946, the following officers 
attended ceremonies in their honour: the domestikos ton Noumeron 
wearing a blue chlamys; the domestikos ton scholon, the commander 
of the units guarding the walls in the green chlamys of the domestikos 
ton Exkoubiton, and also representatives of the circus factions and the 
militias formed by them. In another place in the same text it is stated 
that on 11 May (the foundation date of Constantinople) in a proces- 
sion heading towards the church of St Mokios,”* walking before the 
emperor were the domestikos ton scholon with the deme of the Blues, 
along with the guards for the walls which were recruited from among 
them wearing blue chlamydes adorned with gold; while the deme of 


522 Dg Cer., 1:571", 5907? [IT 15]: «à Acvkd xAovióiux tv toypocuóv. [...] rà 
Aguxà yAaviðia tév 8’ taypåtov. When Justinian entered the capital on 11 August 
559 he was met by the domestikoi of the protiktores, and the seven Scholae together 
with their tribunes and kometes, all dressed in white chlamydes (PorPH., p. 13877- 
[C]: baqvenoav Sopéotixor npoiktopec, oi intà oxoAod xoi pet’ adtods vpiBobvot xod 
KOUNTEC, mivieg petà Aeuxóv yAavidiov; and Haldon 1984, 322 and nn. 186, 987). 

For issues connected with the formation during the reign of Constantine V (741- 
775) of a professional corps of imperial guards, the tagmata (made up of various regi- 
ments: Schola, Exkoubitores, Vigla and Hikanatoi, and also the Noumeroi and militias 
guarding the city walls—who were of lesser importance and exclusively connected 
with Constantinople) from the older units of palace guards, Schola, Vigla and Exkou- 
bitores, and also its disappearance in the 11th C. see e.g. Haldon 1984, 228-337; 1999, 
117-18; Treadgold 1995, 28-32 (and also tables showing the officers’ ranks and the 
strength of the various units which Treadgold (1991, 147-8) estimates at 4000 each; 
Cameron 1976, 105-25 (on the relationship between the tagmata and the demoi); 
and also A. Kazhdan, "Domestikos ton Exkoubiton", “Domestikos ton Hikanaton”, 
“Domestikos ton Noumeron", “Domestikos ton Scholon", and “Tagma” in ODB, 
1:646-8 and 3:2007. 

52 For the feastday of St Mokios, his connections with the foundation of the city, 
and the processions conducted to the church dedicated to him (precise location not 
established) see A. Kazhdan, “Mokios” in ODB, 2:1389-90. 
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the Greens with the domestikos of the tagma of Exkoubitores and the 
guards for garrisoning the walls who were raised from members of this 
faction were dressed in green chlamydes. It is therefore possible to 
conjecture that the popularity of the four ‘factional’ colours among the 
depictions of the warrior saints was no coincidence. 

The links between the warrior saints and the tagmata are clearly 
confirmed by an image of St Theodore on an eighth- or ninth-century 
seal in the former Gustave Schlumberger collection (fig. 75a);?? the 
reverse bears the inscription: NOY/MEPON [T]ON BENI/TON +. 
The presence of this particular saint on a seal of the unit of Noumeroi, 


54 See VASILIEV, 2/2:390; DE CER. p. 588/5-589? [II 15]: Eig tov ófjuov tod Bevétov 
Zotn 6 voouepoc &vzi t00 óopieotixov tàv oxoAGv, Popav tò ypucov Dévexov yAaviotov 
100 Sopeotixov tav OXxoAv- eig tov uov tod IIpaoivou Zot 6 Sougotixos tod 
TELXOVSG, POPAV TO YPLGOdV npáciov yAavióoiv tod ðoueotikov tHv éSoxovDivov. eic 
zov Sfpov tod AcvKod got 6 ónopyoc tv Bevézov: eic tov Onuov tod ‘Povoiov £otn 
6 Shpapxos tHv Ipacivayv. cic 6 100 Bevétov tov Sfpov xoi cic tov tod IIpaoivou 
éxpenaoOrnoay tà &xd onLEevtav Ówxonzàv hupiecpéva Sipddwo Bida, xoà Ofiuov 
&và tp1iv. eic bE tov tod AcvKod uov xai eic tóv 100 ‘Povotov Ofiiov &xpeuioOnoov 
tà otga BRAG tod XpocotptkAivov.; De Cer. [Vocr], 1:972—98!5 [I 26]: ó Sopéotixog 
TOV OXOAGV peta 100 nepatikoó OÓnuou TOV Bevétov, £umóiómoi bé MBehAcprov tÊ 
Baorhet, Popav yAavidtov Bévetov xproodpavtov, xoi dracmler tov Baci £o TÒ QÒTÒ 
wépos péxp tod ‘Eķaækioviov. 'O dé dopéotixog tv éxoxovDivov petà 100 nEepatiKod 
nuov tav Tpacivay déxovtar tov Paorhéo £v 70 "E&oxtovíg, xoi émiotbóvtoc tod 
ónuoxpózov AipedAcprov, Siacatovow adtov uéxpt ahs Moviytac: popet 8£ xoi 6 
ómuoxpátnc XXovibo TPAowov ypoootavtov Katt, thy avoAoyiav tod HEépous abtod. 
Koi tig moArticiis tò Lépog tv Ilpaotvov Séxovtar tov Baca év th Movyty, xoi 
nidio 6 ðnuapxos tH Paotret AvBeAXGptiov xoi Sacate tov BociA£o tò aùtò 
LEPOS LEXPL tis MPwtNS kauàpaç TOD EnpoAdgov, Popodvtos tod Snudpxyov xAavida 
xpG&cvov. Kai tig roAvctkfic tò Lepos tv Bevétav Séyovtar tov BaroiAéo èv tH Kad pa 
100 EnpoAóqov, Popodvtoc tod Snucpyov xAavida B£vezov[.] There are also references 
elsewhere to the four colours of the uniforms of the tagmata—Dr CER., 1:5753, 
57767, [II 15]: t& xpatobpeva òrò tàv £Aocàv to} cpatov Spopoviov. oi Ó£ adtot 
2AGrar &oópecov tv THYLATIKAY tà povvåáta GAAGE WE. [...] Popodvtiav adtaV TOV 
£Aoxüv TOV tayuatikâv tv ð yporðv tà GAAGE wo. In Haldon’s opinion (1984, 322 
and n. 985) various groups of officers in the four tagmata and in each of the units wore 
their own distinctive uniforms at least for court ceremony. It is therefore possible to 
assume that the four colours were derived from the circus factions as Reiske suggests 
in his commentary (see DE CER., 2:677). On the use of blue and green chlamydes dur- 
ing the promotion of demarchoi of the respectively coloured factions see Piltz 1997, 
49, A hypothesis linking the four colours of court costume with the demoi is also 
proposed by Fauro 1995, 508. 

$5 See Marković (1995, fig. 25, p. 576 and n. 64) who incorrectly, however, links the 
seal with the Blues circus faction and assumes a date that is too early in the view of the 
presence of the Noumeroi, who are not yet attested among the formations on guard 
duty during the Sixth Ecumenical Council in Constantinople in 680-81 (Haldon 1984, 
261-2). Walter (2003a, 124 and n. 97) also opposes an early dating of the object, and 
proposes an 11th-C. origin. 
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who were connected with the Blues faction,* may be evidence of 
Theodore’s patronal role in relation to this unit in the period before 
Iconoclasm and thereby explain the popularity of the blue cloak in 
his iconography. A similar conclusion as to the patronal role of St 
George in relation to the circus factions can be drawn from another 
seal in the Schlumberger collection belonging to the protodemarchos 
John, which dates to before the mid-eighth century.” Depicted on its 
obverse (fig. 75b) is St George, holding a lance and a shield, as is the 
case with Theodore. Unfortunately, the lack of source references to a 
John serving as demarchos of the Reds contemporary with this seal,°” 
does not permit us to establish whether the colour of George’s cloak is 
the result of any protective role he had over the demos. 

Although certain regularities in matching the colour of the chlamys 
- to the image of a specific saint can be demonstrated, this cannot (as 
with Mavrodinova’s proposed differentiation of physiognomic types 
of the saint Theodores into Alexandrian and Anatolian)” be used as 
a criterion for identifying the various saints, since there are too many 
exceptions. One can assume that the rule applied mainly in the envi- 
ronment of the capital, where the palace guard’s custom of wearing 
chlamydes in the circus faction colours was widely known; but the 
collapse of the tagmata structure in the eleventh century hindered the 
further spread of this custom.™ The links between the Hippodrome 


6 On the guard of Noumeroi who were transformed from another unit based in 
the capital, the Prandiarii, probably during the reign of Michael III (842-67), and its 
links with the tagma of Exkoubitoroi and the militias guarding the city walls (which 
appear in the sources from 718/19), see Haldon (1984, 257-75), who believes (259, 
270) that the individual units, both the Noumeroi as well as the militias defending the 
walls, were derived from the Blues and Greens factions and were recruited from their 
members; see also Cameron (1976, 107-8) who rules out linking the tagmata with 
the demoi in the case of the remaining formations; see also his addendum (p. 346) on 
the mentioned seal. Assuming that the cult of St Theodore was also adopted by the 
militias defending the walls (who were probably derived from the demos of Blues), one 
can assume that links existed between the units guarding the walls, and the erection in 
their vicinity of a sanctuary of this saint in Bathys Ryax (see above, n. 102). 

37 See Marković 1995, 579 and n. 84, fig. 29. The post of demarchos first appears in 
602, which may provide a post quem date for the seal, see Cameron 1976, 258. 

58 There are only three Johns among the demarchoi known in 7th- to 9th-C. 
sources: John Crucis demarch of the Greens; John hypathos and komes (PBE, Ioannes 
383 from the 8th C.); and John protospatharios and demarchos of the Blues (PBE, 
Ioannes 427 from the 9th C.); the last two are known from their surviving seals (Zacos 
1972, vol. 1/3, nos. 2017, 2047). 

529 See above, n. 110 on p. 90. 

530 Ball (2005, 93-4) is opposed to the linking the red garments of the palace ser- 
vants who took part in ceremonies at the Hippodrome (described by Maravazi in the 
late 11th C.) with the faction colours. 
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factions and imperial guard units on the one hand and the warrior 
saints (perhaps acting as their patrons) on the other, requires further 
research, which may bring interesting results. 

In view of their cut we can distinguish two types of chlamys, 
known (from their place of origin) as Gallic and Thessalian; the lat- 
ter in its more decorative guise with a fibula was also known as the 
allika.**! Characteristic of the Thessalian chlamys were its two pointed 
corners known as feathers.*” The chlamydes of the warrior saints are 
normally depicted as a simple cloak draped over the back and do not 
possess any additional decorations. It would be wrong to identify as 
Thessalian chlamydes the cloaks of St Theodore Stratelates in Nerezi 
(fig. 45b) and St Prokopios on a Sinaian icon of c.1230-40, with their 
sharply pointed left side,” since when lifted by the saints’ raised hands 
they quite naturally take on a pointed, wedge-like form. Nevertheless, 
on the first of these images we can see a certain innovation in how 
the chlamys was depicted, introduced towards the end of the Middle 
Byzantine era. 

Until the eleventh century only the outer side of the chlamys was 
shown in the art, but in the second half of the twelfth century a 
new motif appears in the cloak's depiction in the Macedonian artis- 
tic milieu. This is a decorative, patterned lining visible on the part- 
exposed underside of the left side of the cloak, which is thrown over 
the back. Chlamydes arranged in this manner are worn by Theodore 
Teron who accompanies Stratelates at Nerezi, St George on frescoes 
the south wall of the church dedicated to him in Kurbinovo, and also 
in the church of the Anargyroi in Kastoria, where he is accompanied 
by Demetrios, who also has a turned-back chlamys (figs. 45b, 31, 30a).5* 


5I See HEsycuios, vol. 1 [p. 127] &AMka: yAopdda. gundprnpa. oi 62 nopníóo 
yropbdoc 6A mnAoxeípou GAAwo  xAop90, noppdpayv; SUDA, 1:1122-? [1224] AXXa: 
yAapodsa Kath Oecoarots: üAAwO ypvoeinow éepyouévnv évétgow. oi ididtor 
yoAAKe paor vovv. An imperial chlamys with eight corners (sic!) is referred to 
in De Cer. (1:5837! [II 15]), which also mentions a chlamys with a purple tablion, 
popularly known as the Tyrea (p. 64157? [II 41]). 

52 Eyst. Ir. 1:517?? the Thessalian chlamys had two pointed sections known as 
“Thessalian wings’ that hung down over the legs: xoà OettaAiKke ntepà Ovx tò ntépvydic 
onow ëe tàs OettaArkis xAapbdac, &c Etepos prop GettoAiKe yépa Aéyer Sic 
10 énaBAov év totç éket yGow oti Ketola, ös Aéye Kat, öt SettaArkol Siepor 
Sidpopor, tovtéot: Siapépovies; see also HEsycutos, vol. 2 [p. 312] (= Supa, 2:7121- 
[290]): GettoArkai ntépvyes: toOto efpntar ià tò ntepbylov gyew ths OettaArKktss 
yapbdac, ünnep eioiv od Exatépwabev avion, Suk tò Sowévoa ntépvEw. 

*9 Maguire 1996, fig. 10 (= Cutler/Spieser 1996, fig. 240); Sinai, fig. 47. 

** See e.g. Maguire 1996, fig. 10; Pelekanidis/Chatzidakis 1985, fig. 12 on p. 33. 
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Chlamydes sewn from two layers of cloth (SixAoiéa) are mentioned 
for the first time in Diocletian's Price Edict, and later by John Lydos 
in his description of the imperial military paludamentum, which he 
describes as a doubled red silk cloak that was fastened on the shoulder 
by a fibula. Also described as doubled is another type of cloak, the 
sagion, the thickness of which was mainly utilitarian, since it could be 
used to make temporary shelters for the troops.” 


Cloaks of junior officers and ordinary soldiers (the sagion) 


Besides the chlamys, which was fastened on the right side, another type 
of cloak appears in the iconography of the military saints, which dif- 
fers in the manner it was worn. Occasionally, the cloak is fastened or 
even tied at the front under the neck. This is the case with the cloaks of 
St Theodore on a steatite panel in the collection of the Barber Institute 
in Birmingham, Theodore Stratelates on a Constantinopolitan icon in 
the Hermitage, the same saint on a fresco at Nerezi, and Sts Nestor 
and Merkourios on mosaics in the Cappella Palatina in Palermo (figs. 
39, 45b).°° 

The cloaks on these representations should be identified with the 
short Roman woollen military cape or sagum (known in Byzantium as 
the ooytov)," which appears already on a relief adorning the shaft of 


55 On the reference in Diocletian’s Edict see A. Kazhdan and N.P. Ševčenko, 
“Chlamys” in ODB, 1:424; O. Fiebiger, "Sagum" in PR, 1I/2:1754. Lypos, p. 304-8 
[I 7/17] (on the calf-length doubled red-brown chlamydes of patrikioi), 88°" [II 2/4] 
(on the doubled red imperial chlamys made from silk): Eriona 6$ totç noxpácw, 
Ñ toi natpucioic, Hv SimAaKes pev Ñ tor qAoub6ec üypi xvnu&v ¿č uov Si}Kovea, 
xtpóvoig YPvoaic &vectoAnévou, tò xpo EnpouréAwar, [...] éni 6& «Qv xnoÀéuov 
nodovoauévtoic: ai 6é cio. intakes and KdKKov, npoteias petaénc kAaeotfic, xpuof| 
nepdvyn AiBoKoAAnt@ cvapmaCouever xotg dors. See also on those wearing this 
type of chlamys: Hesycutos, vol. 1, [p. 520]: 6wuAot6o- SinAovpévny yAavida £v «à 
opeic8o1. Among equipment that Maurice (SrRAT., p. 2127? [V 4]) recommends 
should be taken on campaign is a small tent or a pair of doubled cloaks (cocta 6w.à); 
soldiers could either wear the latter or build a tent from them. 

536 See Maguire 1996, fig. 10 (= Cutler/Spieser 1996, fig. 240); Borsook 1990, figs. 
35-36; Longuet 1961, fig. 24; Bank 1966, no. 228. 

57 See Koukoules, 4:289-90; De Cer., 2:30; A. Kazhdan, "Sagion" in ODB, 3:1827-8; 
OIKONOMIDES, n. 154; and also Haldon's commentary to text [C] of PorPH., p. 260. 
‘The identification of the cloak that fastened at the neck as a variant of the sagion is cor- 
roborated by comparison of a reference in the The Spiritual Meadow of John Moschos 
(MPG, 87/3:2908 [LI]), who speaks of the sagion as an item of hermits' attire, with the 
numerous depictions of monks wearing a bulky, brown paenula that fastened under 
the neck, e.g. holy stylites on leaves of the Menologion of 1056 (Bodl. Barocci 230, fol. 
3v; Par. gr. 580, fol. 2v), monks climbing the Heavenly ladder of John Klimakos (Vat. 
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the column of Marcus Aurelius in Rome.5* This type of garment was 
still being worn in Byzantium, as is confirmed in depictions in art and 
textual references. The sagion was known in the Byzantine army and at 
the imperial court. Besides the chlamys a red sagion, and occasionally 
an even more precious purple one, was the ceremonial attire of various 
court officials (including archontes of the cubiculum, the Domestikos 
of the Noumeroi and of the spatharokandidatoi, patrikioi, praipositoi, 
the droungarios of the Vigla, and also demarchs and magistroi donned 
by them during promotions).*? Meanwhile the purple sagion or one 
interwoven with gold (the so-called ‘imperial sagion")^? became an 
element of imperial costume, perhaps in imitation of a cloak of this 
type found among the regalia of Constantine the Great laid up in the 
Hagia Sophia.“ 


gr. 394, fol. 12r); and other monks (Menas, Symeon of Blachernai, the stylite Nestor, 
Panteleimon) in the Menologion of Basil II, Vat. gr. 1613, fols. 73r, 145r, 208r, 371r 
(Spatharakis 1981, figs. 113, 118; Mango 1963, figs. 11, 19-20; Ševčenko 1962, figs. 3, 
6, 18 19). C£ also Southern/Dixon (1996, 123) who equate the term sagum with the 
military chlamys. In turn Fauro (1995, 490, fig. 8) believes that the sagion had no fixed 
cut or colour, and sees it as a short cloak made of two square sections, tied at the neck 
or on the shoulder. 

538 See e.g. Bivar 1972, fig. 8. 

59 See De Cer. [Voar], 1:72? [I 10], 101? [I 27], 116?-? [I 31], 14519 [I 47], 149°, 
1551575 [T 48] (on patrikioi wearing sagia with a skaramangion), 157??? [I 50], 2:43” [I 
55], 47%, 49171, 508 [T 66], 66577 [I 71] (red sagion of praipositoi), 7615, 7615-15, 774° 
(cloaks that are red on both sides), 78/9! [I 63]; DE CER., 1:575"°, 5871-15 [II 15); and 
also in the Kletorologion of Philotheos, pp. 706°, 745° ^, 7465, 750%, 75314, 770? [II 52] 
(= OrxoNOMIDEs, pp. 875, 1717, 1732757), 1797, 183%, 2079); PorpH., pp. 136°(on the 
red sagion of the tribune of the scholae) and 142’ (on the sagion of demarchs). See 
also Dx CER., 1:575? [II 15] on the purple sagion of the secretary of the chartoularios 
and notaries. An example of a depiction of imperial officials (proedroi and protoproe- 
droi) is provided by the donor miniature of Nikephoros Botaneiates (commissioned 
already by Michael VII Doukas, 1071-78) in a codex of the Homilies of John Chrys- 
ostom, Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, MS Coislin 79, fol. 2r (e.g. Glory of Byzantium, 
no. 143 = Byzance, no. 271). The emperor himself is depicted i in a blue chlamys. See 
also Piltz 1997, 45, fig. 14. Basil II appears in a red sagion on a miniature in a psalter 
funded by himself, Ven. Marcianus gr. 17, fol. 111r (see e.g. Ševčenko 1962, fig. 17; 
Glory of Byzantium, fig. on p. 186). 

59 Dg Cer, 1:581? [II 15] tò xpvoo$v gaytov tÒ Aeyóuevov Kaicapixiov. 

** The imperial sagion interwoven with gold is mentioned many times in DE CER. 
[Voer], 1:41-51, 16? [I 1], 63! [I 9], 65% [T 10], 1284, 129% [I 43], 1755, 178% [I 56], 
2:21° [I 60], 112? [I 77], 175%" [I 87); DE CER., 1:521'°-522" [II 1], 5527? [II 12], 
5585, 561°, 563" [II 13], 564% [II 14], 567?, 5705 [II 15], 608! [II 19], 6327-15, 6337 [II 
33], 635!” [II 38]. On the purple imperial sagion see e.g. DE Cer. [Voar], 2:1* [157]; 
De Cer., 1:538? *[II 8], 634145 [II 37] (on the purple-gold sagion set with pearls). DAI, 
1:66*. [13] mentions the acheiropoietic sagion of Constantine the Great preserved in 
the Hagia Sophia as an insignia of authority handed down to the emperors by God. 
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Besides the numerous categories of officials wearing the sagion, De 
ceremoniis also lists strategoi, and even ordinary soldiers? In the thir- 
teenth century it is possible to note a growth in the popularity of a 
type of sagion that fastens under the neck, which was probably an 
expression of this garment supplanting the ceremonial chlamys at the 
imperial court (figs. 32, 63)59 Even so, the military manuals do not 
recommend that troops wear the chlamys or sagion, while Maurice 
even advises against the Bulgar sagion, ordering in its place the use 
of the knee-length coats with split sides know as ápueħñańoa.™ The 
Strategikon, and after it Leo’s Taktika, recommends the wearing of 
bulky hooded mantles, made from felt or leather, under which the 
cuirass and weapons could be hidden from the enemy while on guard 
duty, and also to protect the wearer against rain and damp; they could 
also provide extra protection against enemy missiles. 


52 De Cer. [Vocr], 2:48% [I 66], 86> [I 70]; De CER., 1:524 [II 1]; Orxono- 
MIDES, p. 183”; Piltz 1997, 45, 49. 

*? Mounted warrior saints depicted wearing the sagion include: St George on a 
fresco in the narthex of the church in Asinou, Cyprus; Sts Sergios and Bakchos on 
an icon in St Catherine's Monastery, Mt Sinai (4th quarter of 13th C.); St George in 
the church of St John Chrysostom in Geraki on the Peloponnese (early 14th C.); and 
also the gallery of armed saints in the church of St Nicholas at Agios Nikolaos near 
Monemvasia (Stylianou 1997, fig. 70; Sinai, fig. 66; Moutsopoulos/Demetrokalles 1981, 
fig. 65 and colour pl. 13; and Drandakes 1979, fig. 198). Although Pseudo-Kodinos 
does not use the term sagion in his treatise, we can assume that the purple or gold 
imperial cloak (mandyas) that he refers to many times was in fact a sagion, see Ps. 
Kopinos, pp. 261.7, 264^ *, 267** [VIII], and Appendix VI, describing etiquette at the 
court of Manuel II (358'^'* and n. 1 on p. 359); Piltz 1989, 52, 78. K. Wessel (“Insig- 
nien" in RbK, 3:450) polemizes with the hypothesis linking the cloaks mentioned by 
Pseudo-Kodinos with the sagion. 

54 STRAT., pp. 418'?, 4205"? [XII B 1]: eite aqueradoia Zyovot kovõć, exp. tOV 
yovatav ov Sel qopetv adtods, [...] Zovápix dé Arta xoi où BovAyaerKe cayia. 
DE Cer. 1:670" [II 45] lists armelausia among the equipment of a dromon prepared 
for the landings on Crete in 949. 

55 STRAT., p. 80° [T2]: Xpn gopeiv youvvia ityouv voBeoovüaa &sró KEVTOURA@V 
rAatéo, nave, Éyovtx pavikix papdéa, éntvofoar adtods, iva év 1 ÓnAiwÜRnvoi 
adtobds Kai popetv tc CoPac Kai tà toEdpio, sav óc sixóg cupfi Bpoxnv yiveoðar 
Tj Òypótepov ék tig Spdoov töv épa, popotvtes tadta éxdva tHv CoPdv kai tv 
tofapiov gvAdttovor 10 pua adtdv Kai odk gunodiCovtar, eite toic toEoIc eite 
toic Kovtaptoic adtOV BovAnOGci xpjoac8a1. "Eov 58 xoi KAAWS nas &voryioto èv 
TOig OkobAKOic ob Stapaivovia yàp uüykoUev coto moAepgiowg oi Capa. dn’ dtv 
oxendpevar, &vréyouoi 08 Kai npóc thc Ports tOv coyvetóv. (= LT, 1:1107551-1082€ 
[VI 13]: Xp 68 xoi xévvouxAo Éyew nateg nvo, Exovta pavikia riatta, (voc £v tô 
ónAicÜrvo: adtods Kai popetv thc CoPus xoi tà todpio, v, dag gixóc, copffi Beoxnv 
yevéoðar 1j bypdtepov tov dépa. ék «fj; 8pócov, popotvtes adté éxndva tov CoPav xol 
TOV toğapiov PvAdtt@OL tò pua adtOV kai ook gunodiCavtnl, eite toic toEapiorc, 
eite tots kovtapioiç ov Bovlo: xpnoacBar. Éov 68 Kai GAos nos dvayKata 
TO KEVTOVKAG év toic OKODAKAIg tiyouov tais DiyAotc: od Gragaivovtar yap UnKobev 
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From the eleventh century the warrior saints are often depicted 
with rolled up cloaks, usually red in colour, slung diagonally over the 
right shoulder and tied on the chest, which might correspond to the 
cloaks mentioned in the manuals. It is not possible, however, to cor- 
roborate this method of wearing the sagion, the armelausia, and even 
perhaps the epilorikion." Among the earliest depictions of this type of 
cloak in the warrior-saint iconography are: the murals in the rock-cut 
churches of St Barbara (Tahtali Kilise) in the Soandos valley; of St John 
in Korama depicting St Niketas (fig. 41b); and the medallions with 
the busts of Theodore and Demetrios with blue cloaks; and St George 
with a red one accompanying the emperor on a donor miniature in 
the Psalter of Basil II (Ven. Marcianus gr. 17, fol. 3r; fig. 24); frescoes 
with a depiction of St Marinos on the south-east pier of the cathe- 
dral of St Sophia in Kiev; St George on an ivory panel in the Museo 
Archeologico in Venice (fig. 67); an unidentified saint (Prokopios?) on 
the south-east pier of the late-tenth century church of St Stephanos 
in Kastoria (fig. 43); and also an image of Theodore Stratelates in the 
katholikon of Hosios Loukas (fig. 25c).*? The cloak of the last figure 
is painted in green, and is of similar colour to the short sleeves of the 
under-tunic visible below the manikia, and has a second section, rolled 
in an untypical manner, that passes around the saint's right side, and is 
secured with a knot at right angles to the main roll of the cape. 


toic nohepiois od Cé&Bou dn’ adtHv okenópevar, &vréyouo: È xoi npóc tc POA tv 
oayittév.) On Maurice's expression—youwvia yovv voBepovixia &mnó xevcobxAov—see 
Vári's commentary to his edition of LT (1:107, n. 1) where he equates the voBepovixia 
with a zupan or Hungarian gunya, a long male undercoat that opens down the front, 
with long narrow sleeves (on the basis of differences in the Ambrosiana redaction of 
the Stategikon), and compares it with the epilorikion mentioned in the PRAECEPTA 
(see above, n. 196), and also Kolias 1988, 58 and nn. 158-60 (with a list of philological 
works touching on the subject), who assumes that in Leo's treatise the term xévtoukAa 
was transferred to the garment from the material used to make it. 

5 Babuin (2002, 98, fig. IX-5) interprets the cloth worn diagonally from right to 
left on St Theodore Teron's chest in the church of the Anargyroi, Kastoria as a coat 
rather than an officer's sash, and believes it was worn in this manner at the owner's 
whim and not as a designation of military rank. Vári equates the garments mentioned 
in the military treatises with the epilorikion (see above, n. 545). 

57 See Restle (1967) vol. 2, fig. 30, vol. 3, fig. 436. 

54 See e.g. Ševčenko (1962) fig. 17. 

5 See Logwyn 1971, fig. 123 (who incorrectly identifies the saint as Demetrios); 
Chatzidakis 1997, fig. 57 (see also Joshua’s cloak which is arranged in the same man- 
ner, fig. 5); Cutler 1994, fig. 44. Blue-green armelausia are mentioned by DE CER. 
[Vocr], 2:1532- [80]: gopoóvtov obtav tév xoufiwoypógov c&ppedobora Bévetov 
xoi Aeuxóv... 
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Whereas in the eleventh century military saints are painted with 
mantles draped diagonally across the torso in combination with the 
chlamys, in the late Komnenian period (second half of the twelfth cen- 
tury) rolled up mantles are the only item of outer wear, for example 
in murals in the Macedonian churches of the Anargyroi in Kastoria 
(Theodore Teron, Prokopios and Nestor; figs. 30b-c, e) and St 
Panteleimon in Nerezi (Prokopios; fig. 45b), and also on a panel with 
St Theodore from the Venetian Pala d'Oro." A common motif when 
showing the (by this time compulsory reddish-brown) mantle is the 
depiction of its small folds thrown over the right upper arm. 

Especially common in the Palaiologan era in the iconography of 
the military saints are cloaks that are furled and tied diagonally over 
the right shoulder,?' which might indicate the late reception of this 
motif. On the other hand, the furled cloak is already shown as an item 
of military attire in the Joshua Roll (Vat. Pal. gr. 431, sheets I-III, 
VII-XI),°” and is worn by David in late-tenth-century scenes of the 
duel with Goliath in the Paris Psalter (Par. gr. 139, fol. 4v); and on 
Goliath's chest on page 4v of the Psalter of Basil II (Ven. Marcianus 
gr. Z 17)?? Its presence in these miniatures, which are strongly 
linked with antique tradition, is evidence that it was already known 
in the second half of the tenth century and followed earlier, Classical 
tradition. 


+ * + 


The paucity of information on military cloaks in the military treatises, 
and an analysis of the miniatures in the Madrid Skylitzes and the 
Athonite Menologion Esphigmenou 14, in which troops only occasionally 


59 See Pelekanidis (1953) figs. 21/2, 23/1, 27/2; Maguire 1996, fig. 10 = Cutler/ 
Spieser 1996, fig. 240; Hahnloser/Polacco 1994, fig. 139. 

51 Rolled up cloaks slung over the right shoulder are carried e.g. by St Theodore 
Teron on a fresco (of 1321) in the katholikon of the Chora monastery (currently Kariye 
mosque) in Constantinople, and both Theodores, Alexander, Trophimos, Demetrios 
and Eustathios in Decani, see Bartusis 1992, fig. 5; Marković 1995, figs. 8-9, 12-13 
(= Heath 1995, figs. on pp. 22-3, 34); and also Walter 2003a, 245, on Alexander. The 
increased popularity of the rolled cloak in art may be a natural consequence of the 
disappearance in the Late Byzantine period of the chlamys fastened by a fibula. 

5? See e.g. Lowden 1992, figs. 146, 160, 172 (= Glory of Byzantium, no. 162). Inter- 
estingly, Joshua's diagonally draped cloak was replicated in a series of later Octa- 
teuchs: Smyrna A. 1, fol. 226r; Vat. gr. 746, fol. 449v; and Vatopedi 602, fol. 353r 
(Lowden 1992, figs. 59, 88, 168). 

53 See e.g. Heath 1979, figs. on pp. 33, 37; although Heath incorrectly describes the 
Psalter of Basil II as his menologion (= Glory of Byzantium, fig. on p. 188). 
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appear in chlamydes, and in battle always without over-garments,"* 
coupled with the numerous references to their use in court ceremonies 
allows one to assume that in Byzantium they were not worn in battle. 
The chlamys and sagion would have hindered movement and espe- 
cially swordplay and therefore had to be removed before combat.?? It 
is evident therefore that this obligatory item of military saints’ attire— 
though undoubtedly adopted from antique compositional formulas— 
was associated by the beholders mostly with camp or parade uniform 
known from the many march-pasts and processions that took place 
in the capital every year. It should be stressed here that even in the 
images of mounted military saints depicted slaying a dragon or killing 
a Christian-persecuting ruler, there appear to be no deviations from 
the principle of showing them in the chlamys or the sagion (figs. 5, 
8, 30f, 41a, 42, 56, 58, 60, 63, 77, 84, 86). The artistic nature of this 


54 The rare depictions of soldiers in chlamydes in the Madrid Skylitzes include: the 
cohort commander Michael Travlos introducing emissaries to the emperor (fol. 13r); a 
soldier accompanying the emperor Basil I in pursuit of a deer (fol. 86r); the bodyguards 
of Leo VI (fols. 114r-v); droungarios of the fleet Stephanos and soldiers surrounding 
the captured Maniakes (fol. 213v). Also worth mentioning are groups of cavalrymen 
in long, sleeved tunics accompanying the emperor (fols. 56r, 87v; Tsamakda 2002, 
figs. 9, 133, 210, 215, 261, 263, 505). In the Menologion Esphigmenou 14, long cloaks 
are worn by St Eustathios (fol. 52r), and also by: shield-bearers guarding the throne 
of Cyrus or Herod (fols. 389v, 402r, 403r, 404r); a Christian ruler negotiating the 
surrender of Negran (modern Najran) with Homeritae Jews (fol. 136v); and Herod's 
troops (fols. 408v, 410r; Athos, vol. B', figs. 333, 352, 378-379, 381, 389, 391); while 
warriors appear without cloaks in scenes of battle between the Levites and the tribe of 
Benjamin (fols. 416v-418r; Athos, vol. B', figs. 404-407). A similar phenomenon can 
be observed in the Khludov Psalter miniatures, where military commanders and the 
emperor Constantine are shown in cloaks (fols. 58r-v), while soldiers in battle and on 
watch at Christ's tomb are without them (e.g. fols. 6r, 26v, 44v, 50r, 58r, 60r, 67v, 78v, 
141v, 148r; Shchepkina 1977, figs. 6, 26, 44, 50, 58-60, 67, 78, 109, 141, 148). 

55 SrRAT., p. 258775 [VII 15] instructs troops to cover their zabai before battle 
commenced (xoi «àc oxandtdac t&v Caßâv SmBev cord tOv dpordachyv pépew Ens 
xo.1p00' ), which suggests that this garment was cast off when advancing to combat. 
See also Hoffmeyer 1966, 51, who believes that cloaks were secured to the saddle for 
battle. 

556 See e.g. the pair of mounted saints (George and Theodore) slaying dragons in 
the Cappodocian churches of the Snake (Yilanli Kilise), St Basil (no. 18), St Barbara 
(no. 20), and also George with the dragon in chapel 21 in Korama; George and Theo- 
dore in Yusuf Koç Kilise in Avcilar (Magan); and George in the church of St Barbara 
(Tahtali Kilise) in the Soandos valley (Soganli Dere). Among the later examples one 
can mention the frescoes of St George on horseback in the church of the Anargyroi 
in Kastoria, and of St Theodore in the church of Hagioi 'Iheodoroi near Kaphiona on 
the Mani peninsula. As a rule St Eustathios is also depicted with a wind-blown cloak 
in the scene of his conversion while hunting in the Menologion Esphigmenou 14, fol. 
52; and in the following psalters: Khludov Psalter no. 129d, fol. 97; Par. gr. 20, fol. 5v; 
Pantokrator 61, fol. 138; British Add. 19352, fol. 130v; and Barberini Vat. gr. 972, fol. 
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unrealistic combination is readily apparent in the Madrid Skylitzes min- 
iatures, where horsemen in combat are seldom depicted in cloaks. 


INSIGNIA 


The desire to imbue the warrior saints with greater pomp and splen- 
dour, as well as the strong dependence on Classical models, is also 
apparent in the form of the officers’ and official’s insignia that artists 
introduced into the iconography of their attire. Some of these were 
quite common, and like other elements of military costume were freely 
ascribed to a wider group of saints, whereas when they appear only on 
the images of specified saints, they thereby become a type of attribute 
for them. 


Fibula (kornoukopion, porpe) 


The fibula was a natural complement to the chlamys and, like it, was 
connected with imperial and court dress. Known since the Bronze 
Age, in ancient Greece the fibula was divided according to function, 
into the nópnn which fastened at the front, and the nepóvn (lit. ‘pin’) 
which served to secure the cloak on to the back.’ The fibula worn 
together with the toga or military cloak initially had no symbolic signif- 
icance.^* This was first given to it in Rome, when a circular fibula with 


136r (Restle 1967, vol. 2, figs. 246-247; photographs at Dumbarton Oaks in Washing- 
ton, DO L.75.1387(AE), 830A, T3-22, L.75.1174(AE); Pelekanidis/Chatzidakis 1985, 
fig. 21 on p. 41; Drandakes 1995, fig. 21 on p. 94; Athos, vol. T’, fig. 265, Shchepkina 
1977; Dufrenne 1966, figs. 21, 35; Velmans 1985, fig. 24; and Der Nersessian 1970, 
fig. 211). This compositional formula was also taken up in Georgia, for example on 
the frescoes by Master Theodore in Nakipari, Lagurka and Ipari with Theodore and 
George on horseback slaying both the dragon and Diocletian (Aladashvili/Alibegash- 
vili/Volskaya 1966, figs. 18-19, 33-34, 50-51; and Tschubinaschvili 1959, passim; esp. 
the common images of George killing Diocletian). 

57 See e.g. ILIAD, 2:887? [X] (Nestor's purple chlamys fastened with a fibula), 3:461^? 
[XIV] (cloak with fibula worn by Hera—evidence that it was already an element of 
dress, both male and female, in Homer’s day); HEsycuros, 3:362: nóprn: [ó &voyeto 
tfc donidoc, cig è ó afiyuc åvietan] "| eiBAo. Kai tis xAaviðos f] mepóvn. See also 
K. Czerwenka-Papadopoulos, "Porpe" in BKR, 202. The distinction between the two 
terms depending on the place of fastening clothing is introduced by Belyaev 1929, 
56—7 and n. 43 (who, however, without grounds links the perone with the crossbow 
fibula, cf. p. 80) A. v. Netoliczka, "Fibel" in PR, Supplement, 3:491—5 (discusses the 
Greek terminology), 501-2 (on fibulae in archaic Greece). 

558 On Greco-Roman fibulae see H. Leclerq, “Fibules” in DACL, 5/2:1478-9, 
with examples on 1486-9; A. v. Netoliczka, “Fibel”, PR, Supplement, 3:491-522; 
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a rim encrusted with pearls and precious stones became the imperial 
insignia (fig. 72). Until the end of the fourth century inscribed gold 
brooches were handed out on state occasions by rulers as awards. 
Until the sixth century, besides serving as an insignia the fibula also 
had a purely utilitarian purpose, both in male and female costume. 
With the spread of clothes that closed by means of buttons, and tai- 
lored kaftans, it then lost its meaning as an essential item of attire, 
and remained only an item of imperial or royal regalia and official 
insignia? The lack of references in Byzantine sources written after 


E. Pochmarski, “Fibula”, BKR, 78. The numerous fibulae found throughout Europe 
and the Mediterranean basin and their interpretation are a separate archaeological 
problem beyond the scope of the present study. 

59 Alfóldi 1935, 65; F. Leclerq, “Fibules (imperialés)”, DACL, 5/2:1489-90, fig. 
4358. 

59 S.D. Campbell & A. Kazhdan, “Fibula” in ODB, 2:784-5. On Constantine the 
Great's granting to the Chersonites the privilege of wearing the imperial chlamys with 
fibula and gold crowns in recognition for their services in their fight against the 'Scyth- 
ians’, see DAI, 1:264!2 [53] (yAapi$80c BacUukfis xoi pıPatoúvpac xoi otépavov 
ypucobv). Examples of crossbow brooches with the inscriptions VTERE FELIX (‘wear 
for luck’), VIVAS, IVLIANE VIVAS, ROMANUS [I]MP[ERATOR], ACCIPE DVLCIS 
ANNIS (‘accept [the wish of] many sweet years), @[EO]Y XAPIC (God's fortune’) 
see Belyaev 1929, 87-9, 92-3, 94, tabl. XV/7, 9, 10; while other inscriptions referring to 
the emperors of the Tetrarchy (CONSTANTINE CAES VIVAS and HERCVLI CAES 
VINCAS) are published by F. Leclerq, “Fibules” in DACL, 5/2:1489, fig. 4358, nos. 4 
and 5). The word fibulatorium is interpreted as a variant of the fibula or as a fibula 
together with the clothing fastened by it in the commentaries to DE Cer. (2:827-8); 
Belyaev (1929, 56-7); and OIKONOMIDES (n. 31). 

51 On the fibula as an element of female costume in Greece see above, n. 557; and 
in Rome see Belyaev (1929, 58, 64, 80, figs. 2, 10-11), who concludes on the basis of 
a fresco in Lesnovo that the fibula was still being worn by court ladies in the 11th C., 
although its function was by then entirely decorative. 

52 The investiture by Justin I in 522 of Tzatios, ruler of the Laz people who was 
seeking his aid against the Persians, with imperial chlamys with purple tablion and 
fibula is commented upon by: AGATHIAS, p. 172*? [III 15]; CaPascu, 1:6137—-614*, 
THEOPHANES, 1:174”-?! (fibula with likeness of the emperor); whereas PROCOPIUS, 
3/2:85-5 [TII 1/21] states that Justinian presented as insignia of authority gold chla- 
mydes to five Armenian satraps together with fibulae with precious stones in the 
middle and three sapphires hung on gold chains (nepdvy xpvof «fj xAoqr081 énéxerto, 
MOov éni péonc nepippattoved. tiva Evtipov, &p od Sh oixivÜo: rpeic xpuoodc te koi 
yarapoiic toic AdGEow àrekpépavto). For other examples of investiture with insignia 
of authority mentioned by Procopius in his Wars, performed by emperors in relation 
to barbarian leaders, see McCormick 1986, 336, n. 29. In the light of this information 
of special significance would appear to be another reference by PRocoprus (1:871 
[I 17/28]), stating that Kabades confiscated a perone that was pinned in the hair of a 
defeated patrician, since in Persia such an object could be worn only by the king. 

On the fibula and chlamys donned by the emperor during coronation ceremonies 
see DE CER. [Voar], 2:17!75 [I 50], 274 1517 [T 52}; Belyaev 1929, 60-61, 66 (with 
numerous depictions of round fibulae on imperial portraits). The fibula is mentioned 
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the tenth century indicates that the fibula fell out use along with the 
chlamys,°® and in imperial ceremonial attire their places were taken by 
the loros, which gained popularity in the eleventh century. 

In Byzantine sources the terms used to describe the fibula are the 
Classical Greek nopan and the Latinized qifAo/otípovAo; John Lydos 
meanwhile states that its imperial variant was known by palace resi- 
dents as kopvovxóniov (Lat. cornus copium, ‘horn of plenty')^9 In 
Early Byzantine art the fibula as an element of imperial attire was 
depicted usually in the form common in ancient Greece and Rome—a 
round plate with a rim filled with pearls and precious stones.* From 
the fourth to the eighth century it is additionally decorated with three 
rows of pendants, occasionally terminating with small tassels (fig. 18).° 


as an element of the uniform of the eparch of the Pretorium by Lvpos (see above, n. 
506). During the granting of the titles of caesar, nobelissimos and kouropalates these 
officials received a fibula and a chlamys from the hands of the emperor (DE Crr. 
[Vogt] 2:275" [I 52], 34!5 [I 53], 38* [I 54]); while the Kletorologion of Philotheos 
(Orkonomipss, p. 89/5 (= Dz Cer., 1:708 [II 52])) states that the fibulatorium was 
worn by vestiatoroi as their insignia. Aside from their use by these officials, Belyaev 
(1929, 60—1) recognizes the fibula as element of the empress's costume. 

563 On the presence of the fibula in official and imperial costume in the 6th. C., fol- 
lowed by its disappearance, see S.D. Campbell & A. Kazhdan, "Fibula" in ODB, 2:784; 
Belyaev 1929, 57, 62, although his opinion (p. 80) on the popularity of fibulae in the 
Late Byzantine iconography of the military saints is not corroborated in the artistic 
material (see above, n. 551). 

** On the loros and methods of wearing it see Rudt de Collenberg 1972, 268-71, 
fig. 1; on its chronology see N.P. Ševčenko, “Loros” in ODB, 2:1251-2; its courtly 
functions are discussed by Piltz 1997, 43-4, figs. 6, 10. See also K. Wessel, "Insignien", 
in RbK, 3:428-44, 480-3, who also gives numerous examples of depictions of the loros 
in art. 

56 The Byzantine terminology is discussed by Belyaev 1929, 55-7, 63 and nn. 25-27 
(with source literature). See also the references in EusT. IL., 2:3457°, 3:30°-™, 60915: 
Eusr. Op., 2:1807^ 5, 200°. In the diminutive form nepóvia it is mentioned alongside 
other imperial garments in DE CER., 1:672* [II 45]; see also Koukoules, 2/2:56-7 and 
above, n. 531. The imperial kornoukopion is described by Lvpos, p. 58 [IT 2/4] 
«Tv» fueig pév piPovàav dc 'Irahoi xoAo0uev, kopvouxómiov õè iði mac èv totg 
Boo1Aseioig ëm od vov Aéyouow- 

°66 On the Greco-Roman origins of the round fibula see Belyaev (1929, 63-5, figs. 
1-6), and the Late Roman oval, onyx fibula found at Ostroviany in Slovakia, which is 
currently in Venice (plate XI 4). He also regards (p. 69) the round fibula as the basic 
type of Byzantine brooch and systemizes the group of brooches of this shape found at 
Akhmim in Egypt, in Switzerland, Italy and Hungary, including enamelled examples 
and those inset with imperial coins (p. 70—5, fig. 17, tabl. XIV, 1-2). On fibulae with 
round plates set with pearls see also A. v. Netoliczka, "Fibel" in PR, Supplement, 3:504. 
See also Bishop/Coulston 1993, fig. 101/2. 

59 See Belyaev (1929, 67, 69, 76-9 and n. 212) who assumes that this element 
reached Byzantium from India by way of Persia, and notices its disappearance from 
the iconography of the imperial Macedonian dynasty (see e.g. the circular fibula with 
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It appears in this form on a portrait of Theodosius I on his missorium 
(fig. 69) commissioned to commemorate the fifteenth anniversary in 
393 of his coming to power (currently in the Real Academia de la 
Historia, Madrid); and also on the mosaic with Justinian in the basilica 
of San Vitale in Ravenna (c.546). Meanwhile, the dignitaries accompa- 
nying Justinian’s wife, Theodora, on a mosaic on the opposite wall of 
the apsej?* wear cloaks secured by crossbow fibulae (fig. 72) of a type 
known also as 'Roman-provincial' (with an elongated arched bow and 
a transverse bar containing the pin-hinge, and occasionally a small 
ornamental pelta-shaped plate).59? 

Ruth Leader believes that the wide variety of fibulae attributed to 
persons of different social status is evidence that certain shapes were 
associated with rank—round forms being reserved for the emperor, 
crossbow forms for junior officials.” Apparently confirming her 
hypothesis is the fact that until the fourth century the crossbow fibula 
was the predominant type among archaeological discoveries connected 
with the Goths and Germanics, who were one of the chief sources of 
mercenaries in imperial service, while the absence of circular imperial 
fibulae from such findsites, and their presence in the fifth and sixth 
centuries may be explained by the copying of Byzantine models, which 
reached barbarian territory as gifts, booty or together with prisoners. 


pearled rim on Basil II's portrait in his Psalter, Ven. Marcianus gr. 17, fol. 3r [e.g. 
Sevéenko 1962, fig. 17]); and also Procopius's reference in his On Buildings (see above, 
n. 562). This type of fibula is also worn by Christ on a mosaic above the doors of the 
Bishop's Chapel in Ravenna (fig. 18); see above, n. 138 on p. 98. A preserved fibula 
with three pendants from Benevento is published by Garam 1993, fig. 13/1. 

7$ See e.g. Age of Spirituality, nos. 64-66 = Hoffmeyer 1966, fig. 1. Round fibulae 
also appear on imperial portraits, e.g. on solidi of Theodosius II and Anastasius, a 
medallion of Justinian I, and the emperor on horseback on the Barberini Panel in the 
Louvre (Byzance, nos. 20, 108, 113; Grierson 1982, no. 82). 

5° In the present work I have not distinguished the various types of crossbow fibula 
since these had little influence on the warrior saint iconography, and the variety of 
forms would require a separate study. For the construction of the basic variants of 
crossbow fibulae see Belyaev (1929, 83-6, and his proposed classification according to 
form and ornament, 86-96); see also Coulston 2002, 8. 

5 Leader 2000, 415, 419, figs. 11-12, 18; as an example of the Late Roman circular 
fibula she also cites the portrait of Honorius on the consular diptych of Probus in the 
cathedral in Aosta. 

51 For examples of crossbow and circular fibulae from Germany (Germanic and 
Lombardic), France and England (mostly imitating Roman models) see H. Leclerq, 
“Fibules” in DACL, 5/2:1501-86 and figs. 4396-4454; Germanen, passim; Belyaev 
1929, 87 (two fibulae connected with Alaric who died c.410), 92-93 (group of fibulae 
of Childeric, died 481); Kovacevié 1964, 187-9, 192, fig. 1 (Gothic fibulae from the 
Balkans dated to the time of Theodoric the Great, 494—526, which the work’s author 
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On the other hand, the crossbow fibula appeared in the Empire only 
in the time of Maximian, initially in provincial circles outside the 
capital?" Furthermore, the gold fibula-brooches called xaptopépn 
(after the Celtic), which were adorned with bunches of grapes, and 
which fastened the dark purple tunic and belt of the eparch of the 
Praetorium, can be recognized as crossbow fibulae, thanks to Lydos’s 
detailed description.” 

In light of the above, the popularity in images of the military saints 
of circular fibulae, which were usually surrounded by a ring of pearls, 
should come as no surprise (figs. 22-23, 25b,d, 30a,d,f, 31-32, 35a, 37, 
39, 44a-b, 45a, 46c, 49, 70).?* It is worth noting that although fibulae 


links with mercenary units of Foederati). The barbarian origins of the crossbow fibula 
are also confirmed in the iconography (see e.g. the portrait dating from c.400 AD of 
the Vandal commander in Roman service Stilicho on the diptych from Monza cathe- 
dral [Volbach 1976, nos. 1, 63]). See also Southern/Dixon 1996, 124-5, fig. 58 (with 
further examples and bibliog.). On brooches/fibulae found in burials on the terri- 
tory of the former Avar Khaganate that had formerly belonged to Byzantine prisoners 
taken in the 6th and 7th C. see Garam 1993, 127-31, figs. 1-5, 6/1, 6/5 (and also the 
Avar fibulae based on them: figs. 7-9). It should be remembered that the Huns and 
Avars employed fibulae only to a very limited extent. 

?? See Belyaev 1929, 80-2, on the basis of bust now in the Cairo Museum linked 
with this ruler by Strzygowski; bas-reliefs adorning the base of the obelisk of Theodo- 
sius in Constantinople; and 3rd- to 4th-C. fibulae found at Akhmim in Egypt, as well 
as in northern Africa, Syria and the Balkans. 

7? Lypos, p. 10475 [II 4/13]: xoi sednvioxov p£v Éyov twa 26 eóovónov, ypvod 
xexowpévov, ék dé Thc Etépac yAwootda vw fj y oov &&[Anuo, Xpocot£A£c Kai wdtd, 
eic Bótpuvoc oyua reromuévov, 8v ñv àv th TIepi. Mnvôv Svyypagh anodseddkapev 
aitiav önep Sid PAnuo dno Sebvic eepónsvov xoi éxi tov ceAnvickov BaAAopevov 
diaC@vvvci tov xepviÜÉusvov doors, mepdvng Kai wòrs xpoofig évoakvobons 
tov ipávta xoi ovvantobons tov Pétpov tô ceAnvickm: qíBovAov oochv natpis 
oi ’Popator [...] Aéyouow, thv 8& ÓÀnv katackeviv toô repiCduatoc oi Táo 
xaorauéoav, iv tò xAfÜoc KagtéAapov ¿é iBwretac òvouter. (Note that the open- 
ing passage appears to be slightly corrupt). 

54 In warrior saint depictions it is possible to distinguish local variants of round 
fibulae decoration which were dominant in various periods and regions: in Cap- 
padocian painting they are often adorned with five pearls that form a cross—as in 
the church of the Snake and the chapel of St John in Korama, and Direkli Kilise in 
Ihlara (Restle 1967, vol. 2, figs. 21, 246-247, 250); while e.g. St Orestes in chapel 33 in 
Korama wears a fibula ringed with pearls (Restle 1967, vol. 2, fig. 288). In Macedonian 
churches (Kastoria, Kurbinovo, Nerezi) fibulae are painted as relatively large discs sur- 
rounded by a wreath of pearls (e.g. Maguire 1996, figs, 10-11; Pelekanidis 1953, figs. 
21, 23/2, 32/1, 55/1). Often, as on Sicilian mosaics and at Nea Mone on Chios, both 
types appear alongside one another (Borsook 1990, figs. 9, 35-36; Mouriki 1985, vol. 
2, figs. 59, 61). Both forms of fibula also appear in works connected with the capital’s 
workshops (Glory of Byzantium, nos. 69, 79, 80; Bank 1966, no. 227-228; Chatzidakis 
1997, figs. 47-48). Of special interest is the warrior saint's fibula in St Panteleimon's 
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were associated with officer status, Theodore Teron ‘the Recruit’ is also 
occasionally shown wearing one, for example on an enamel panel from 
Bathys Ryax (fig. 47).°” It is quite possible that round fibulae were not 
taken over from the imperial iconography directly, but rather by way 
of the antique pictorial tradition. The antique gods in military attire 
are often depicted in this manner, especially in the Empire's eastern 
provinces (figs. 17a,b).°” The process of adopting the imperial fibula 
and chlamys by the military saints must therefore have already taken 
place in late antiquity. 

Arguing against such an interpretation, however, is the limited 
appearance of fibulae in the iconography of the warrior saints in the 
Palaiologan era when the actual element of attire went out of use. Such 
a parallel between the fibula's appearance in art and its popularity in 
everyday dress indicates rather that artists were looking to contempo- 
rary models of costume. 

Departures from the principle of depicting cloak pins in the form of 
a circular fibula are rare, and appear exclusively in provincial circles. 
They include two tenth-century depictions of the military saints in the 
cathedral in Faras. Their fibulae are of a shield form in a quatrefoil 
shape. As an analogy Górecki points to a silver fibula with cabochons 
found near the River Kama, described as a Persian import." The 
cross-like shape also prompts comparison with a group of fibulae with 
decoration of this form attached to the bow.” The exceptional nature 


chapel at Upper Boularioi on the Mani peninsula, which the artist has painted with a 
cross inscribed within a circle (Drandakes 1995, fig. 19 on p. 383). 

The round fibula motif also commonly appears as an element of warrior saints' 
uniform in other regions influenced by Byzantine culture, such as Rus’ (see e.g. 
Sidorenko 2000, figs. 1-3) and Georgia (see e.g. Tschubinaschvili 1959, figs. 36-39, 
42-47, 151-53, 156, 162, 164, 180-84, 188, 190, 194, 195-196, 284, 409, 411, 470); 
of particular interest is a late 10th/early 11th C. repoussé icon of St George from 
Bochorma, Georgia (figs. 162, 164 and pp. 429-30), where the fibula (worn exception- 
ally on the left shoulder) is filled with a real cabochon, the contrast of stone against 
metal making the whole brooch appear real. 

55 See Bank 1966, no. 190 = Papamastorakes 1998, fig. 5. Theodore Teron is 
depicted in a similar manner on ivory triptychs (Goldschmidt/Weitzmann 1979, vol. 
2, nos. 32, 33, 38; Bank 1966, nos 126, 130). 

76 See eg. the relief images of Palmyrene gods published by Morehart 1959, figs. 
11-13, 15, 17; Teixidor 1979, figs. 22, 24; and Belyaev 1929, figs. 1-3. 

57 See Gorecki 1980, 200-1, figs. 2-3, 6-9, 11a-c. 

58 H, Leclerq, "Fibules" in DACL, 5/2:1490—2, figs. 4363-4564; Belyaev 1929, 95-6, 
figs. 26-27; Kovačević 1964, 190, fig. 3. 
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of the Faras depictions, and the site’s remoteness from Byzantine artis- 
tic centres leads one to assume that here the artist was making use of 
local models. 


The officer’s sash (diadema, zone stratiotike) 


While the fibula’s appearance in the iconography of the military saints 
can be explained not so much by its character as an insignia, but more 
by its utilitarian function closely related to the cloak, the officer’s sash 
served exclusively as an emblem of the owner’s rank. Like the chlamys, 
sagion and fibula, the sash was derived from ancient Rome, where a 
linen band was the insignia of a legionary officer? Worn at chest 
height or even on the stomach, such sashes were made from a nar- 
row band of cloth tied at the front in a flat bow, the so-called ‘knot of 
Herakles’ (the fringed ends are first turned upwards, and then tucked 
under the belt). The officer's band was known in Rome as the zona 
militaris, and appears in the Roman iconography, especially sculp- 
ture, in the Imperial period, alongside the muscled cuirass as a formal 


579 See Alföldi 1935, 64; Rankov 1994, 53, 56. The initial purpose of the officer's 
bands may have been to secure phalerae to the chest. These circular badges made of 
metal or glass had the character of insignia and of a tropaion, usually in the form of 
the head of a Medusa or lion, see H. Aigner, "Phalerae" in BKR, 195; Mouriki 1981a, 
315-16, fig. 88d (Roman exedra of Herodes Atticus in Olympia with gorgoneion on the 
chest). This is confirmed especially in funerary depictions, see e.g. Robinson 1975, figs. 
442—444 (stele of the centurion Sertorius Festus of legio XI Claudia Pia Fidelis in the 
Verona Museum); Gamber 1978, fig. 386 (gravestone of Marcus Caelius, 1st C. AD, 
in the Landesmuseum, Bonn); see also the reconstruction of a lamellar cuirass with 
phalerae in the form of Medusa and lion heads, elements of which were discovered in 
the tumulus at Goljama near Duvanlij in Bulgaria (Ognenova-Marinova 2000, 16, fig. 
4). The function of phalerae as insignia may with time have transferred to the band 
that held them in place. After the Early and Middle Byzantine period, when the band 
was depicted without phalerae, we observe a revival of this motif in Palaiologan art 
(e.g. on frescoes with St Demetrios in the late-13th-C. funerary chapel of David Narin 
Bagratid in Gelati Monastery, Georgia; (a mask—gorgoneion?) and a lion's head in the 
katholikon of the monastery of the Peribleptos in Mistra (end of 14th C.); and also 
on the belt of the archangel Michael in the church of St Achilleios in Arilje of c.1296 
(Mouriki 1980, 310-11, 323, 326, 336, figs. 91d, 93d), which may have been related 
to the reintroduction of this element into imperial ceremonial attire (see below, n. 
590). With time the chest-band motif became barbarized and distorted; it was often 
depicted as a metal band—evidence that its original form was misunderstood, see 
e.g. the early 14th-C. icon of St George from Tyana in Cappadocia in the Byzantine 
Museum in Athens (Potamianou 1998, no. 11). 
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element of the costume of the emperor,* of higher officers?! and also 
military gods (figs. 4, 17a).*” It was taken over into Early Byzantine 
imperial iconography, for example on the statue known as the Colossus 
of Barletta." 

The sashes wrapped around the breastplates of military saints in - 
Middle Byzantine art are of different colours. The dominant hue is 
white (figs. 25a,b, 26, 36a,b, 45a),** probably indicating the undyed 


* See e.g. statues of Julius Caesar in the Pallazo Senatorio sul Campidoglio in 
Rome, and Drusus the Younger from Sulcis in the Cagliari Museum (Robinson 1975, 
figs. 429, 431); and also Mithridates from Delos (102-101 BC); Nero from Tralles in 
the Archaeological Museum, Istanbul; Trajan Divinus from Ephesus in the Kunst- 
historisches Museum, Vienna; Antoninus Pius in the Dresden State Art Collections; 
Marcus Aurelius (160 AD) in the Museum in Alexandria and in the Villa Borghese 
in Rome; Antoninus Pius from the Via Imperiale in Rome; Septimius Severus from 
Alexandria in the British Museum; the Tetrarchs on the wall of the Basilica of San 
Marco in Venice; and Constantine the Great in the Roman Campidoglio (Vermeule 
1960, figs. 5, 23, 52, 60-63, 66, 72, 74). 

?" E.g. on a funerary stele in the Archaeological Museum in Rhodes; on a sarcopha- 
gus in the Campo Santo in Pisa; and on the so-called sarcophagus of Balbinus in the 
Museum of the Catacombs of Pretextatus in Rome (Vermeule 1960, figs. 6, 65, 70; 
and also the unidentified statues figs. 17 [with gorgoneion in its upper part], 18, 44, 
50, 54-58, 78). D'Amato (2005, 22) cites John of Ephesus (VI 2) on the degradation, 
by cutting the belt, of Marcianus, Magister Militum per Orientem, who was relieved 
of his command during the siege of Nisibis in 573. 

52 See e.g. relief with image of Mars on the so-called ‘Altar of Ahenobarbus in the 
Louvre (Vermeule 1960, fig. 9); trinity of Palmyrene gods Aglibol, Baal and Yarhibol 
on a relief of the 1st C. AD in the Louvre (Robinson 1975, fig. 456 = Morehart 1959, 
fig. 11); fresco from the temple of Baal in Palmyra and a cult relief from Dura-Europos 
(Teixidor 1979, figs. 23-24). 

= See eg. Vermeule 1960, fig. 79 (= Hoffmeyer 1966, fig. 2; Marković 1995, 
fig. 44). 

5t Roman officer's bands are known mainly from sculpture, and we do not know 
their colour; the polychrome decorations on the sculptures—if they ever had such— 
have not been preserved (Rankov 1994, 56). White military bands are worn e.g. by 
Sts Niketas and Orestes(?) in St John's Church (chapel 2A) in Korama; by the bulk 
of the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste in the Great Pigeon House in Cavusin; a warrior in 
the church of St Merkourios on Kerkyra; Theodore within the apse of Hagioi The- 
odoroi near Kaphiona on the Mani; Demetrios on a mosaic from the monastery of 
the Archangel Michael in Kiev; Merkourios, Prokopios and Theodore Teron (sic!) 
in the katholikon of the monastery of Hosios Loukas in Phokis; George, Nestor and 
Theodore (in the last case light grey) on a mosaic on the south wall of the presbytery 
of the cathedral in Cefalü; Theodore Teron (again!) and Merkourios in the Cappella 
Palatina in Palermo; Theodore in the cathedral in Monreale; Theodore Stratelates on 
fol. 383 of the Menologion of Basil II (Vat. gr. 1613) and fol. 25v of the Menologion 
Mosqu. gr. 376; Prokopios on fol. 72v of the Menologion Mosqu. gr. 382; Sts George 
and Merkourios in Direkli Kilise in the Ihlara valley; and St George in Nerezi and on 
the relief icon in the Byzantine Museum, Athens. For illustrations see Restle (1967, 
vol. 2, figs. 30, 44, vol. 3, fig. 310); Skawran (1982, fig. 119); Drandakes (1995, fig. 9 on 
p. 81 and colour figs. 13-14); Glory of Byzantium, (fig. on p. 283); Chatzidakis (1997, 
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cloth from which this type of insignia was undoubtedly made. They 
are sometimes blue (figs. 27, 30a, 39, 62), and occasionally green, red, 
purple or black (figs. 28, 30d, 35a, 44a).** It is not possible to identify 
any individual saint who wears the sash as an attribute distinguishing 
him from other military saints. Sashes are worn both by megalomar- 
tyrs with officer backgrounds: George, Theodore Stratelates, Demetrios 
and Prokopios, as well as by the less popular saints such as Merkourios, 
Eustathios, Orestes, Nestor and Lupus.**° They are also worn by a 


figs. 47-48); Markovic (1995, figs. 40-41); Borsook 1990, figs. 9, 36-37, 95; Ševčenko 
1962, figs. 11-12; Spatharakis 1981, fig. 142; Thierry (1963, 187, fig. 89c); Potamianou 
(1998, no. 5) = Tsigaridas (2000, fig. 40). 

58 'The sashes worn by St George on the relief icon from Mariupol (in the National 
Museum, Kiev) and St Merkourios in the Menologion Par. gr. 580, leaf 2v, are light 
blue; St Demetrios wears a dark blue one on a fresco in the church of the Anargyroi 
in Kastoria; while the sashes of the military saints in the church of the Hagioi Strat- 
egoi in Upper Boularioi on Mani, St Theodore on a Constantinopolitan icon in the 
Hermitage, and George and Orestes on enamel panels from the Venetian Pala d'Oro 
are an intense blue colour (Glory of Byzantium, no. 202; Byzance, no. 269; Peleka- 
nidis/Chatzidakis 1985, figs. 11-12 on pp. 32-3; Drandakes 1995, fig. 33 on p. 419 
[monochrome reproduction]; Bank 1966, nos. 227-228; and Hahnloser/Polacco 1994, 
figs. 128-129). A green sash is worn by St George in the Church of Lilies (Sümbüllü 
Kilise) in the Ihlara valley (Thierry 1963, 176; Parani 2003, fig. 117—monochrome). 
St Theodore has a dark red sash on a mosaic in the katholikon narthex of Nea Mone; 
and on a fresco in the church of the Anargyroi in Kastoria; as is St Demetrios in the 
church of St Nicholas in Agios Nikolaos near Monemvasia; accompanying Demetrios 
at Agios Nikolaos is Merkourios wearing a grey band with white rosettes. A purple 
band is worn by George Tropaiophoros (‘the victorious’) on a panel in the Venetian 
Pala d’Oro. Meanwhile, St George appears on an icon at the British Museum ina blue- 
grey chest band fitted with vertical straps (Mouriki 1985, vol. 2, fig. 59; Pelekanidis 
1953, fig. 21/2 [= Maguire 1996, fig. 11]; Drandakes 1979, 57, fig. 196; Hahnloser/ 
Polacco 1994, fig. 142; Glory of Byzantium, no. 261). 

586 Aside from those mentioned above (nn. 584-585) a number of saints are shown 
with military sashes with clearly defined knots:—St George, on steatite icons from 
Cherson in the National Preserve of Tauric Chersonesos in Sevastopol, the Histori- 
cal Museum in Moscow, and Vatopedi Monastery on Mt Athos; and also on bronze 
panels in the Kanellopoulos Museum (Inv. no. 1071) and the Byzantine Museum 
(Inv. no 475) both in Athens; as well as on a wooden icon from Omorphoklisias near 
Kastoria;—St Demetrios, on an ivory panel in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, 
and on a lost steatite icon from the Karagiorgios collection;—St Theodore, on a frag- 
ment of.a steatite panel in the Museum in Veliko Turnovo, on a steatite icon in the 
Barber Collection in Birmingham; on an ivory panel in the Museo Archeologico in 
Venice, and on a gilded panel in the British Museum;—and St Lupus, on a reliquary 
of St Demetrios in the collections of the Moscow Kremlin (Glory of Byzantium, nos. 
36, 81, 203 [= Marković 1995, fig. 47; Cutler 1994, fig. 126]; Tsigaridas 2000, fig. 39; 
Byzantium no. 160; Longuet 1961, fig. 24/2; Kalavrezou-Maxeiner 1985, nos. 8, 10, 21, 
24a, 28; Goldschmidt/Weitzmann 1979, vol. 2, no. 20; Cutler 1994, figs. 44, 126). St 
Eustathios appears with a sash e.g. on an ivory triptych in the Vatican Museum and 
on the Harbaville Triptych in the Louvre (see below, n. 588). 
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group of warrior saints on a mural in the Great Pigeon House church 
in Çavuşin (fig. 59).7 St Theodore Teron appears wearing the zone 
stratiotike on the Forty Martyrs Triptych in the Hermitage, on an ivory 
triptych in the Vatican Museum, and on the Harbaville Triptych in the 
Louvre (figs. 19a, 20a, 22a).°* The fact that it is worn by Teron, who 
was an ordinary soldier, indicates the original function of the officer’s 
band had been forgotten or was seen by artists as irrelevant.’ The 
actual form of the sash is often simplified, and it sometimes appears 
as a narrow band without a knot on the chest. 

Neither in the military manuals, nor in any Byzantine sources is 
there information on textile sashes worn by soldiers on their chests. 
It is only Pseudo-Kodinos in his Book of Ceremony, when elucidating 
the etymology of the word ‘crown’ (oxéuuo), who explains that this 
object was once known as a 51é;5nuo, a term now used for the article 
of attire formerly known as the Góvn otpatimtuch (military sash). He 
also refers to the martyrs of Christ who wear it together with a mail 
corselet (or a otpentov "pectoral').?* This may indicate that Pseudo- 


5/7 See Restle 1967, vol. 3, fig. 310. 

5* Goldschmidt/Weitzmann 1979, vol. 2, nos 32a, 33a; Bank 1966, nos 126-130 = 
Cutler 1994, figs. 28, 169-170); see also Teron on the mosaics at Hosios Loukas, and 
in the northern bay of the Cappella Palatina (above, n. 584). 

*® The archaic nature of the military sash in Middle Byzantine art is also apparent 
in that it is not present in the Madrid Skylitzes miniatures. Meanwhile, broad bands 
(usually together with vertical straps, forming what might be interpreted as a type of 
Chest harness keeping the body armour in place) are a standard element of soldier's 
attire in the classicizing Joshua Roll (Vat. gr 431, sheets I, III, V, VI-XI, XIV), and in 
the following Octateuchs; Vat. er. 747, fols. 165v, 173r, 219r-v, 221v-223v, 224v-225r, 
226r, 230r, 243r, 246v, 247v; Vat. gr. 746, fols. 351r, 411v, 443v—444r, 447v—448r, 451r, 
453v, 455v, 459v, 469v, 480v, 486v—487r, 449r-v; Smyrna A. 1, fols. 223r-v, 226r-v, 
2331, 239v, 245r, 248v; Topkapi p. gr. 8, fols. 179v, 360v, 477v, 478v, 499v; Vatopedi 
602, fols. 169r, 347r, 353r-v, 379v, 402r, 421v, 433r (Lowden 1992, figs. 2-5, 9-10, 
16-20, 49-55, 58-63, 68, 87-90, 98, 100-101, 118, 135, 146-155, 160-172, 175, 178; 
Lassus 1973, figs. 115, 123, 126). The drowning pharaoh also wears a cloth sash around 
his torso on fol. 419v of the Paris Psalter, Par. gr. 139 and on fols. 41v, 48r, 50r of the 
Book of Kings, Vat. gr. 333 (Lowden 1992, fig. 137; Lassus 1973, figs. 79, 89, 91). 

?" Ps. KODINOS, pp. 199° (e 13-19, 2014-19 [TV]: Aet 82 yivaoxew Ox önep koÀetton 
vv otéupa avoue eco nóAo1 6v&6n po. Toto 88 fv BAdtiov uetà Abov kat popyoópav, 
xoà tò 100 BooiAénc uévemov Keipevov uév, 6s6euévov 8° ómoÜev TEPL TOV éyxégoAov, 
516 Koi exargito SidSnuo- Snep £x «00 Kate wKpdv dmerpb—v eyéveto, olov dpé&to1 
tiiv onpepov, xoi dvoudtetar ovéuuo. “O 82 vOv Kasita Ováünua, ZAéyeto WAAL 
tóvn cteati@tiKh SnAobca vuv. Bev Kai oi thpavvor np&tov &gfipouv tic Cavnc 
Koi toô otpentod robo tv poptdpav évtipovg tov Xpiotóv SwoAoyodvtac, Emexto. 
nopedidovv tovtov Booowotois [and further, in a description of imperial attire] Koi 
1óv uèv otavpov 6 Bastheds pépav 51’ orx00 Seikvvct thv cig Xpiotòv éxvt0d riottv, 
rà 100 oteupotos thv vuv, 61 «fic Govno, T] vov, dc ecipntor, koAetcot Sióônua, tò 
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Kodinos associated the military sash only with images of the warrior 
saints.” 

Since in Middle Byzantine sources the term diadema is still used 
almost exclusively to describe a diadem in the sense of a band worn on 
the head,9? we must assume the meaning recorded by Pseudo-Kodinos 
resulted from a return to the original sense of the verb d1adé (‘to tie’, 
‘to belt’), and that this change took place comparatively late, probably 
in his own day. 


Tablion 


Depicted far less often than the zone stratiotike in the iconography of 
the warrior saints is the tablion (Gk. taBAiov). To some extent this 
can be explained by how it was worn, always in conjunction with the 
cloak. A pair of tablia®® in the form of diamond-shaped textile patches 
made in a contrasting colour to the chlamys (usually purple or gold)” 


otpatiótny civar abtov[.] Verpreaux translates the word otpentov as le collier. It seems 
more likely that by mentioning the two terms together the treatise's author intended 
both the belt and the corselet on which it was worn, but it cannot be ruled out that by 
using otpentov he was thinking of a type of torque/manikion, since in Medieval Greek 
the word is more often used in this sense. See also Koukoules, 2/2:51. 

591 See above, n. 579. It is not clear whether fragments of a silk sash (now in the 
Hermitage and the Regional Museum in Stavropol) discovered in a grave at Mosh- 
chevaya Balka near the Kuban river bearing on it an inscription referring to a certain 
protospatharios Ivan (IBowvnc) can be interpreted as military belt. If so, it would prove 
that the zone stratiotike was still in use in the 8th-9th C. On the find see Jeroussalim- 
skaja (2000, 125-28, figs. la—b), who suggests that the inscription confirms the belt's 
ceremonial character. 

5? Among the definitions in the lexicon of Hesycuios (vol. 2 [p. 255, 3:113]) the 
diadem appears both as a synonym for an overgarment, the zeire, as well as the mitra 
(also in the meaning of an element of armour protecting the groin, as well as an item 
of headwear, see above, n. 145): Ceipn- pitpa. tawia. Sidcdnua. népa, Hyovv nodee [...] 
*uitpa: À yac Aenic. SdSnyo. Cdvn. Bópat. tawia [...] *pitpa xpvcà óc Aeris 
ypvoa, | xà petoro opeitar. (See also Supa, 3:4027"’, [1136]: Mitpa: dicdnua, fj 
Cavn. ai pitpar tó 8 &hovpyèç dnévdvpo. toi te Aáxovec nénAot. náv’ Guo, Nikovón 
cuvenéknie, 4:445*-4 [E 1221]). For references to the diadem as an insignia worn on 
the head see below, n. 614. 

53 "The two gilded tablia (xapAiov 660 xpoconáocov) of the proedros who chaired 
the Senate are mentioned in De CER., 1:440" [I 97]. See also Kondakov 1924, 34; 
Parani 2003, 53, and 95 in reference to depictions of martyrs. 

5954 On the colours of the tablion see MALALAs (p. 24^? [II 8]), who states that pres- 
beutes (ambassadors) of the Pelasgians and from the land of Isauria were in ancient 
times entitled to rose-coloured tablia, gold ones were worn in Rome on a purple 
imperial chlamys, while purple tablia were reserved for members of the senate and 
strategoi (i.e. members of the class of patrikioi—on this class see OIKONOMIDES, p. 94, 
n. 43); see also Koukoules 2/2:47-8. 
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were sewn into the sides of the cloak, at its both edges. In the iconog- 
raphy of the warrior saints these sides are often depicted thrown back 
over the shoulder, and even when the left side hangs to the front only 
a single tablion is normally visible. 

The absence of the tablion in Classical art and the lack of references 
to it in written works indicate that it made its appearance at the impe- 
rial court only in the fourth century.° Paradoxically, in the Middle 
Byzantine period, besides the imperial couple who were entitled to 
wear a gold tablion,? this insignia was reserved for civil officials— 
presbyters, praipositoi, senators, notaries of the asekretis and asekre- 
tai, and above all patrikioi.”’ The Kletorologion even quotes the cost 
to purchase the right to wear the tablion—24 nomismata.?* The civil 
character of the tablion is confirmed by its popularity in depictions of 
holy martyrs (not only military ones) who were represented in chla- 
mydes but without indications of their military function and who were 


5 Piltz (1989, 11, 46) indicates that the Greek term tablion derives from the Latin 
tabula, which suggests the fashion for wearing them appeared while Latin was still 
dominant in the Empire (see also below, n. 601). Cf. also K. Czerwenka-Papadopou- 
los, "Tablion" in BKR, 259, dating its appearance to the 5th C, 

5$ See e.g. the reference in MALALAs (p. 340°” [XVII 9]) who contrasts the 
gold imperial tablion, with the purple (xoi yAapida &onpov óAoctpwov, Üyov vel 
Topevpod taBAiov ypuooüv BaciAixóv taPAiov); DE Cer. [Vocr], 1:4 [I 1] (on pre- 
fects of the cubiculum carrying the imperial tablion during the Christmas procession), 
2:33" [I 53]. Piltz 1989, 18, fig. 53; K. Czerwenka-Papadopoulos, "Tablion" in BKR, 
259; N.P. Sevéenko (“Tablion” in ODB, 3:2004) points out that the empress was the 
only woman entitled to wear a tablion (see also her comments on the methods of 
wearing this insignia and the evolution of its form). 

?7 On the pointed (or light red) tablia (6&4 taßhia) of notaries of the asekretis 
and asekretai see De. CER. 1:575 [IT 15], and also 1:641"*” [II 41] (on the tablion 
of officials of the imperial chancery, and chlamydes with red tablia that were popu- 
larly termed “Tyrea’); meanwhile on the gilded tablia of patrikioi see Dz CER. [Voar], 
1:132?? [T 34], 151 [T 39]. See also Piltz 1997, 44 (on gold tablia embroidered with 
lion motifs), 49. On the term d&éa see Popović 2007. 

The initial presence of the tablion in military attire is attested by Lypos’s reference 
(p. 104? [II 4/13]) to it as an element of uniform of the eparch of the Praetorium; while 
the Kletorologion (OTKONOMIDES, p. 95147 = Dg CER., 1:7109—711! [II 52]) mentions 
a gold tablion among the insignia of the illustris magistroi (a 9th-C. title still probably 
associated with army rank) received from the hands of the emperor during promo- 
tions in the Konsistorion (one ofthe throne rooms in the Great Palace [see Kalavrezou 
1997, 73] where the Consistorium council convened), besides a white chiton with gold 
decorations, and a red leather belt—BoX«iów (an item reserved also for the eparch of 
the Praetorium according to Lypos, p. 104!5 [II 4/13]). 

8 See OrkoNOMIDES, p. 95’ (= De. CER., 1:710? [II 52]).. oi eig tà taBàia toô 
XyAovióiou vopicuata kò’. 
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also unassociated with the army by way of their Lives.* It is also likely 
that the tablion entered the iconography of the warrior saints as a bor- 
rowing from their 'civilian' images," which would also explain the 
sporadic nature of this motif's appearance on military cloaks. 

In Early Byzantine iconography the tablion is usually depicted as 
a large diamond shape affixed to the sides of the chlamys (normally 
visible on the left side). Initially it was attached at knee-height; but 
from the sixth century it appears at chest height, on the left side of the 
chlamys (figs. 69, 72).% After Iconoclasm its form gradually changes. 
On twelfth-century images of warrior saints the tablion appears as a 
narrow, elongated rectangle embroidered in gold and encrusted with 


599 See eg. the depiction of Auxentios in the north-west chapel of the katholikon 
of Hosias Loukas monastery, Phokis, and painted clipei with busts of martyrs (Anike- 
tas, Vincent, Photius, Arethas, Eustathios, Merkourios, Niketas, Nestor and others) in 
chlamydes with gold tablia on the crypt ceiling; images of Auxentios and Eugenius in 
the narthex dome of the katholikon of Nea Mone, Chios (and the archangel Michael 
in a side apse); frescoes with Eugenius and Orestes on the south wall of the church of 
St Nicholas tou Kasnitze in Kastoria; and George, Theodore, Demetrios, Mardarios, 
Auxentios, Probus, Eugenius and Akindius on enamel tondos adorning the Venetian 
Pala d'Oro (Chatzidakis 1997, figs. 56, 69, 77, 86-90; Mouriki 1985, vol. 2, figs. 2, 
63-64; Pelekanidis/Chatzidakis 1985, fig. 5 on p. 54; Hahnloser/Polacco 1994, figs. 
113-18, 121, 131-34). 

609 This may equally have occurred under the influence of early depictions from 
the pre-Iconclast era (e.g. mosaics of St Demetrios in a white chlamys with purple 
tablion in the basilica dedicated to him in Thessaloniki [see above, n. 521], and a 
6th-C. Sinaian icon showing Mary enthroned with Child surrounded by angels and 
Sts Theodore and George in chlamydes with tablia [Weitzmann 1976, no. B3 — Age 
of Spirituality, no. 478]), and also as a result of repetition of the tablion motif present 
in matyrdom cycles of the military saints that are contemporary with the 10-12th-C. 
military representations. In these cycles they are usually shown in ‘civilian attire’ (see 
e.g. Mark-Weiner 1977, passim; Drandakes 1995, fig. 26 on p. 173 and colour fig. 
45). The civilian nature of the tablion is stressed by Ball 2005, 30. Cf. Babuin (2002, 
95-6) who incorrectly states its introduction into the warrior saint iconography was 
intended to underline their officer status. 

61 See eg. the depictions on the Madrid missorium of Theodosius, and Justinian 
on mosaics in San Vitale, Ravenna; in the latter Justinian wears a purple chlamys with 
gold tablion, while his courtiers (and officials accompanying Theodore on the opposite 
wall) have white chlamydes with purple tablia (Piltz 1989, 47, figs. 4-5, 25; above, 
n. 506). Middle Byzantine depictions of emperors in the purple chlamys with gold 
tablia include miniatures with scenes from the life of Basil the Great, the Judgement 
of Solomon, the Council of Constantinople in 381, and Theodosius conversing with 
Gregory on fols. 215v 355r and 239r in the Parisian Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzos, 
Par. gr. 510 (Brubaker 1999, figs. 17, 25, 27, 36 2 Der Nersessian 1962, figs. 8, 12, 16). 
They can also be found in the royal attire of David standing among the personifica- 
tions of Wisdom and Prophecy on a miniature in the Paris Psalter (Par. gr. 139, fol. 
71), and of Job on leaf 461v of the Bible of Leo VI, Vat. reg. gr. 1 (Cutler/Spieser 1996, 
fig. 114; Brubaker 1999, fig. 155). 
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precious stones, sewn along the side of the chlamys at chest height or 
even under the neck (figs. 29, 30a,d, 45a,b, 80, 82a,b).% Occasionally, 
both tablia are visible, as with Theodore Teron on a fresco in the 
church of St Panteleimon in Nerezi, here on a purple cloak (fig. 45b).® 
An unusual semi-oval tablion appears on St George's cloak painted 
on the templon of the late twelfth-century church of Our Lady of the 
Annunciation (Evangelistria) in Geraki.9* The gradual disappear- 
ance of the tablion from the iconography of the military saints can be 
explained by its falling out of fashion at the Palaiologan court along 
with the chlamys and fibula. 


Symbolic insignia—diadem and tiara 


In Early and Middle Byzantine art, the warrior saints are depicted with- 
out helmets, even though these were worn universally in the imperial 
army.‘ For obvious reasons they also do not wear scarves wrapped 
around their heads (such as the one depicted on the centurion piercing 
the side of Christ in a Crucifixion scene) since this element, borrowed 
from depictions of Jews wearing the prayer shawl known as the tallit, 


9? Tablia similar in shape to the large Early Byzantine form are still worn by St 
Merkourios on a fresco in the church of the Virgin (Odalar mosque) in Constanti- 
nople; Sts Theodore and Eustathios on the wings of the Harbaville Triptych; and St 
Prokopios in the church of St Nicholas tou Kasnitze in Kastoria (see above, n. 28; 
Weitzmann/Goldschmidt 1979, vol. 2, no. 33; Pelekanidis 1953, fig. 54/2). The tablion 
on Theodore Stratelates' cloak on an icon in the New Treasury of St John's monastery 
on Patmos is rhomboidal in shape (Glory of Byzantium, no. 76). Meanwhile, tablia 
of elongated rectangular form are worn by Sts George and Demetrios in Nerezi; St 
George in the Church of the Hagioi Strategoi in Upper Boularioi on the Mani; St 
Theodore Stratelates in the Church of the Anargyroi in Kastoria; and Stratelates again 
in the katholikon of Vrondamos Monastery (Drandakes 1995, fig. 8 on p. 397; Magu- 
ire 1996, fig. 11 — Pelekanidis 1953, fig. 21/1; Drandakes 1988, fig. 85). 

** See Maguire 1996, fig. 10. A tablion on the more visible right side of the cloak 
can be discerned on a fresco with St Theodore Teron in the narthex of the katholikon 
of Hosios Loukas (Chatzidakis 1997, fig. 47). 

$* See Moutsopoulos/Demetrokalles 1981, fig. 148. 

© On Spangenhelm helmets (xepixepadata, xpávoc, kópvç and the Latin-derived 
term xdoo1g see Miháescu 1968, 487); on closed helmets (kópvðeç c£Aeiwi) and also 
the felt kolpaks used in their place (xopeAad«.ov, xidoc, oxıáðiov) see Kolias 1988, 
75-88; Haldon 1999, 134; or Parani (2003, 123-5) who proposes her own typology. 
For the helmets depicted in the Madrid Skylitzes see Hoffmeyer 1966, 71-83, figs. 
9-13; and Lowe 1994. For Late Byzantine depictions of warriors in helmets see e.g. 
Gabeli¢ 2005, 542, figs. 10-11. 
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pejoratively characterized the owner as an enemy of Christians, and 
would be inappropriate when worn by a ‘soldier of Christ’. 


Diadem 

The diadem began to appear on the heads of warrior saints from the 
seventh century, initially in Coptic and Nubian circles (figs. 8, 77-78); 
it was only from the twelfth century, that it also seen in the art of the 


696 On the iconography of the fallit in Byzantine art, as one of the shaming distin- 
guishing marks of the Jews, see Revel-Neher 1992, 72-5, 99, 101, figs. 30-37, 60, 62; 
and also the depictions of a centurion, figs. 38-39. The author of the work also pro- 
poses a theory (p. 75-6) on the pejorative linking of the image of the soldier-murderer 
of Christ and the Jewish liturgical vestments, which is favourably received by Heath 
1979, 26; and Smorag Różycka 2003, 149-53, figs. 111-18. 

On the other hand the white turban tipped with a black circle surrounded by smaller 
dots which can be seen e.g. on the head of a centurion in a scene of the Crucifixion 
in Nea Mone on Chios (Mouriki 1985, vol. 2, figs. 38-39) may relate to a certain 
degree to the cloth head-binding or turban, described by the term qoxióAiov in the 
PRAECEPTA (p. 14 [I 3]), especially in the light of references in PonPH. to a spotted 
phakiolion worn during the triumph of Basil I by his son Constantine (p. 1427? [C] 
[= Dx Cer., 1:500/5; Appendix]; see also the commentaries to PorPH., p. 279 and DE 
CER., 2:584—6; Dawson 2002, 81-2, 88; and Kolias [1988, 86-7], who proposes that 
it was a kerchief placed over the helmet and tied under the chin to secure it). The 
phakiolion itself would seem to have eastern origins—probably Indian or Persian (see 
MALALAS, p. 3845 [XVIII 56], who describes it as the headgear of the king of India; 
Dig. AKR. (p. 5879 [III]) mentions the phakiolion of Digenes' father, an emir, not- 
ing however that it was part of his ‘Roman attire’; SUDA, 3:115*! [1588]: Kidaprs: 
nepiOepo. KEpaAtic Ñ ék tig 1puxóc doaspa., tou eido¢ KopnAaoxion, ó xoi. Tipo, 
voeitat: tives 8è kiðapıv Aéyouot TEPLKPEVIOV mAitov Ñ otépoavov Tj ooxióAiov Tj XTAOV 
BaotArKov ITepoóv-, 4:693* 4 [27]: OdKehAog: tò tfj Kepas pópeua. 0 xa paktóñrov 
Agyevat. Aéyetar 62 Kai ò 6gouóc tv xoXoqov.; see also Kolias (1988, 86) on the tur- 
ban on the helmet of Darius of Persia); one can therefore surmise that both types of 
headgear—the first appearing in the iconography of the centurion, the other in court 
attire—were adopted in Byzantium independently, and brought different messages 
with them A phakiolion that forms part of court ceremonial attire can be seen on 
the turbaned head of a donor depicted in the Adrianople Bible in the Library of San 
Lazzaro monastery, Venice, no. 887/116, fol. 8r (Glory of Byzantium, no. 239; Nerses- 
sian 2001, no. 110). On the phakiolion in general as the headgear of officials and the 
military see K. Czerwenka-Papadopoulos & T. Kolias, "Phakeolion" in BKR, 194-5. 

9" A wreath made from a single string of pearls appears on the head of an eques- 
trian St Merkourios on an 8th-C. Coptic icon from the monastery on Mt Sinai, while 
in the upper corner the Manus Dei emerges holding a red wreath (Weitzmann 1976, 
no. 49B); next it appears on the head of St Theodore Stratelates on horseback, on a 
drawing on fol. 210v of a late-10th-C. Pentateuch, Vat. copt. 66 (Griineisen 1922, 101, 
fig. 46 = Górecki 1980, fig. 36, whose sketch is, however, inaccurate and omits the 
diadem). 

The depictions of military saints in a wide diadem tipped with a cross in Nubian 
art include a mural showing St Epimachos on horseback from the 10th-C. church in 
Abdallah Nirqi; the monastery on Kom H near Old Dongola; and also later (13th- 14th 
C.) murals depicting a group of saints on horseback in the church in Abd el-Qadir, 
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Empire. Occasionally, it takes on the form of a simple band adorned 
with pearls, as with the diadems worn by St George on mosaics in the 
cathedral-of Cefalù; on a fresco adorning the templon of the church of 
Evangelistria in Geraki (here with a larger cabochon on the forehead); 
on a thirteenth-century icon in the British Museum (fig. 56); and in 
the church dedicated to him in Kurbinovo (fig. 31). The votive crown 
of Leo VI from the treasury of San Marco in Venice has a similar form 
(fig. 76).^* More often, however, the diadem has a small semi-oval 
plate above the saint's forehead inset with a cabochon, as on the fres- 
coes in the katholikon of the monastery of the Virgin-Kosmosoteira 
in Bera in Thrace (Merkourios, Prokopios, Theodore Stratelates), in 
Asinou on Cyprus (George, fig. 32), in the Oxford Homilies of John 
Chrysostomos (Magdalen College gr. 3, Demetrios on fol. 166r); and 
the palace chapel in Palermo (Demetrios). In the thirteenth century 
this plate is replaced by a bow linking the band from the top, front and 
back (fig. 63), and is related in form to the closed imperial crown.*” 


including George in a diadem topped with no less than three crosses (Jakobielski 1999, 
fig. 1, Steinborn 1982, 327-34, figs. 17, 19, 21-22). 

8 See Borsook 1990, fig. 9; Moutsopoulos/Demetrokalles 1981, fig. 148; Glory of 
Byzantium, no. 261 (= Byzantium, no. 191); Walter 1978, fig. 13 (= Cutler/Spieser 
1996, fig. 144). See also the diadem of St Theodore Stratelates on a fresco in Hagioi 
Theodoroi near Kaphiona on the Mani (Drandakes 1995, fig. 21 on p. 94). 

The symbolic meaning of the pearls and precious stones set in the imperial diadem 
on an image of Leo VI sculpted on his ivory sceptre-head in the Staatliche Museen 
Preussischer Kulturbesitz in Berlin is discussed by Arnulf (1990, 82-4) in the light of 
the emperor's own writings, the elegy on his death in the Madrid Skylitzes manuscript, 
and references in Psalm 20(21):4. 

© See Sinos 1985, figs. 121, 123-124 (see also frescoes depicting Theodore Teron, 
who wears a diadem without such a plate, fig. 122); Stylianou 1997, fig. 70; Velmans 
1974, fig. 22; Borsook 1990, fig. 35. A variant diadem with a hemispherical plate 
can also be found on Sinaian icons depicting St Prokopios (full figure; fig. 80) and 
George (bust only), and also on a fresco of St George in the Cypriot church in Asinou 
(Sinai, figs. 47, 57; Stylianou 1997, fig. 70). The strictly Byzantine origins of this motif 
may indicate the lack of early depictions of this type in Georgian and Armenian art, 
whereas the earliest Russian image of St George in a diadem can be regarded as a 
fresco of c.1180 in Staraya Ladoga (see e.g. Lazarev 1970, fig. on p. 85). 

5^ Sergios and Bakchos are painted in closed diadems on an icon from St Cath- 
erine’s Monastery on Mt Sinai, as is St George, twice, on horseback and standing in 
a donor scene, in the 13th/14th C. rock-cut church dedicated to him (Kirk dam alti 
Kilise) in the Ihlara valley (Sinai, fig. 66; Thierry 1963, 207, text illustration 49 and fig. 
94). The form of diadem with a vertically standing bow is a reference to the imperial 
crown; see e.g. the crown of Michael VII Doukas gifted to Geza I of Hungary (the so 
called Crown of St Stephen; currently in the National Museum in Budapest), although 
crossed bows (Corona Latina) were added to the Byzantine diadem (Corona Graeca) 
in Hungary to reshape it into a form appropriate for an independent monarch (Cut- 
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The introduction of the diadem into the iconography of the military 
saints remains closely linked with the symbolism of the wreath-crown. 
It is therefore necessary to survey, if only cursorily, the relationship 
between these varieties of insignia and the changes taking place in 
the customs relating to them. In ancient Rome during the Tetrarchy 
a metal band set with precious stones called a diadem (61&6npo) was 
adopted on the model of Eastern (Assyrian and Persian) Hellenistic 
monarchies as an imperial regalium." Meanwhile, the Latin term 
corona (Gr. otégavoc) designated a wreath awarded, according to 
Greek custom, to victors in sports competitions as well as to mili- 
tary men in recognition for their services and gallantry on campaign 
(donum militare). Apparently, the word otėuua was initially used 


ler/Spieser 1996, fig. 267 = Glory of Byzantium, fig. on p. 187). On the Hungarian 
crown see also A. Kazhdan, "Surviving Examples of Byz. Crowns” in ODB, 1:554—5. 

5! [n general on the diadem as imperial regalia in Rome see e.g. Alföldi 1935, 149, 
fig. 10/9; K. Wessel, "Insignien" in RbK, 3:373-82; G. Mau, "Diadema" in PR, 5:303-5 
(on origins, see esp. col. 305). On the diadem adopted from eastern rulers by Alex- 
ander of Macedon as an expression of his sovreignty over this part of the world, 
see Delbrueck 1932, 8, fig. 6 (relief of a crowned ruler, from Nimrud), and passim 
(on Roman customs connected with the diadem); Ritter 1965, 125-7 (with discussion 
of sources); B. Scholz, "Diadem" in BKR, 64-5 (derives the insignia from the kings 
of Assyria); F. Brein, "Diadema" in BKR, 65; B. Scholz, "Kronen" in BKR, 149. The 
diadem survived in Persia as regalia until the Byzantine period, see e.g. SIMOCATTA, 
p. 145°, [IIT 17/1], 14857 [III 18/8], 163" [IV 7/9], 1657? [IV 8/7-8], 1725? [IV 
12/6]; PRocorrus (2:535?! [VIII 11/6]) also writes about two Persian notables wear- 
ing golden diadems. 

Alfoldi 1935, 40; M. McCormick (“Crown” in ODB, 1:554; on the basis of coin 
portraits) considers that the diadem was only introduced as an element of regalia by 
Constantine the Great. (On Constantine's wreath preserved in the Hagia Sophia see 
Antony, col. 20 [73]). Contradicting this are early representations in art (such as 
diadems worn by rulers of the Tetrarchy, e.g. the porphyry head of Galerius in the 
Museum in Zaječar), and also a reference by MALALAs (p. 231**? [XII 30]: égópe: &è 
diddnuoa Éyov dotépa) on the ornate diadem worn by Aurelian (270-75); see also A. 
Haebler, "Corona" in PR, 4:1636-43. The custom of crowning rulers goes back to 
the start of the Roman empire— see Lypos (p. 84! [II 2]) on the coronation of Julius 
Caesar with a stephanion by one of his army commanders (in reality Mark Anthony 
attempted to crown Caesar at the Lupercalia festival in 44 BC, but Caesar declined 
the honour); see also Walter (1975a, 456) who notices that the replacement of the 
wreath by the diadem (which took over the symbolic meanings of the former) was 
made at the same time as the transfer of the seat of imperial power to the East. Walter 
notices also (1978, 187) that the motif of the diadem, which was as yet unknown in 
Hellenistic iconography, was linked in the time of Constantine with the crown/wreath. 
The wreath (stephanos) was still being worn as part of the imperial regalia in the 6th 
century (see e.g. CHPAscH, 1:613/??9), 

52 On military wreaths (corona triumphalis, muralis, vallaris and navalis) awarded 
to Roman Praetorians as military distinctions see Rankov 1994, 24, 26; H. Aigner, 
"Corona" in BKR, 57-8 (with earlier bibliog.). 
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to designate a garland or wreath, which might also be made of cloth 
(wool). The division into crown-wreath and diadem also persisted 
for a certain time in Byzantium, where besides the ruler,°“ the kan- 
didatoi enjoyed the privilege of wearing the latter in the fifth cen- 
tury, as also did the soldiers of the Anatolian corps of Opsikion in 
the eighth century. Although it is hard to point to a specific date, 
but comparatively late, an exchange in meaning of the terms diadema, 
stemma and stephanos took place, probably under the influence of the 
triumphal wreath's increasing resemblance to the diadem (as a result 
of the pearls and precious stones woven into it), and the adoption of 
the original function of crowning together with the symbolism of the 
corona by a gold band set with gems. No later than the tenth cen- 
tury the term stephanos began to be applied in relation to the impe- 
rial crown, although Anna Komnene still distinguished the closed 


$3 Walter (1978, 185-6 and n. 12, figs. 1a-c) proposes interpreting diadema, steph- 
anos and stemma as diadem and wreath. Meanwhile, Deér (1950, 79 and n. 131) is 
against distinguishing the three expressions. See also Ammianus Marcellinus's com- 
parison of the diadem set with gleaming gems that Julian the Apostate donned on the 
fifth anniversary of serving as caesar with the cheap wreath he had worn earlier: et 
ambitioso diademate utebatur, lapidum fulgore distincto, cum inter exordia principatus 
adsumpti uili corona circumdatus erat (AMMIAN., 3:45 [XXI 1/4]). 

94 See e.g. PRocoPrus (1:315! [III 2/28]) who states that when riding out of 
Rome in 406 Alaric crowned the patricius Attalus with a diadem, conferring on him 
the dignity of emperor. Supa, 2:54? [536]: Adna: tò Baodikov ëvõvua, tága 6€ 
Kai ÉvósLo, TO otéuua, p. 166" [1850]: "Avadéounv: ópoiv «i ðiaðnuatı: Tj pitpav 
Kepas. The diadem of Nikephoros Botaneiates is mentioned by the continuator of 
George the Monk in the Chronicon breve (MPG, 110:1248). On the coronation with 
diadem of the usurper Bryennios by the army during the rebellion of 1077 see ATTA- 
LEIATES, p. 293! (= KOMNENE, 1:17? [I 4/1]). Walter indicates (1978, 188) that the 
change of the context of coronations from military to liturgical was made under the 
influence of the Old Testament topos of a king-messiah, an expression of which was 
Psalm 20(21) which was sung at coronations—see esp. Ps. 20(21): 3. 

$5 See the information derived from the treatise of Peter Patrikios in DE CER., 
1:411? [I 91] (on kandidatoi); Longhis (1991, 54 and n. 2) cites a description of soldiers 
of Opsikion written down by Pope Gregory II (715-31): tó čiáðnua tig ego fig see 
also further on the high quality in the 8th C. of troops originating from the Opsikion 
theme on the opposite bank of the Bosphorus from Constantinople. 

$5 According to ACHMET (p. 2027??? [246]) a dream with closed stemma set with 
pearls and precious stones foretells of rule, whereas the cutting-off of hanging pen- 
dants (xepnevdotAia, dpya8ot) predicts a short life for the emperor. On the other 
hand, KowNzNE (3:137? [XIII 12/27]), when speaking of Christ's crown of thorns, 
continues to use the term stephanion. The change in terminology in reference to the 
imperial crown (stemma) is also noted by Ps. Kopinos (see above, n. 590), who in 
another place uses the term otepngopia to described an emperor's coronation (p. 
2521 [VII]). On the prependoulia on the imperial crown see Parani 2003, 28-30 (with 
discussion of source literature). 
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imperial diadem from the less ornate wreaths/stephanoi reserved for 
sebastokrators and caesars.°” 


- symbolism of the diadem—Corona martyrii 

The ancient custom of awarding the victorious charioteer with a wreath 
(stephanos) was still cultivated in early Byzantium, as is attested in 
written references as well as numerous depictions of the emperor or 
Victory crowning the winner.‘ Meanwhile, the ceremony of pre- 
senting a stemma made from laurel leaves (or a golden imitation) to 
emperors returning from victorious expeditions survived until the 
eleventh century.9? 


$7" KOMNENE, 1:1137-114? [III 4/1]: Tò uiv yap Boouuxóv 8wxónuo koBónsp 
Tiutoooipiov ebyvpov thv xeqoAnv Biodel navtayóðev pnopyópotg xoi Aifoi 
Koopobuevov, toic u£v £ykewiévoic, toig òè xoi é&nptnuévoic éxatépabey yàp TOV 
Kpotóu av oppaBot "vec ånaropoĝvto Bux Hapyópov xoi AiBov xoi tàs mopetc 
enitéovor, kai gor todto £&npnuévov TL xpfjuo. toig Boothedor OtOhiis. Oi be TOV 
ceßootokpætópoæv Koi TOV kotopav otégavot onopadnyv Éouv Ónoo t&v Lopycpav 
Kai AiPov uetéxovtec veu tod éniopoipóuotos. Paradoxically, Theodore Prodromos 
in his poem on the coronation of Alexios, son of John II, in 1122 (PRopROMOs 17733— 
178” [I] = MPG, 133:1340) writes of a jewelled stephanos, which may be evidence of 
the lack of an established terminology in the 12th C. See also the two descriptions 
of Basil I being crowned with a diadem by Michael III in 866 by THEOPH. CONT. 
(p. 207575) and Sxyuirzes (p. 113?^ "[23]), whereas for acclamations in honour of 
a co-emperor the stephanos is still mentioned; and also the reference by KEDRENOS 
(2:3157), who for the imperial crown uses the term diadema, while he describes the 
wreath held above the head of newly-weds as a stephanion. Meanwhile Ps. Koprnos 
(pp. 27447, 2754 [VIII] and n. 1) mentions the stemma as the insignia of a despotes, 
presented to him by the emperor while wearing a gem-adorned stephanos (which he 
also calls a oxeuuoxoyópoc); whereas the sebastokrator already received a stephanos 
(p. 2761175 [IX]). 

$^ See Cameron 1973, 44, 275-6 (poem by Sydonius Apollinaris eulogizing such 
a ceremony during races in Ravenna in the mid-5th C. and references in the Com- 
mentary to the Letter to the Philippians penned by John Chrysostom, who writes that 
the crowning with wreaths was no longer taking place in the Hippodrome, but ‘above 
it’ [Walter 1978, 187 believes he had in mind the emperor's box or kathisma)), figs. 
1-5 (pedestal with image of Porphyrius crowned by Tyche Nikomedia), 19 (emperor 
standing on a kathisma presenting a wreath on the base of the obelisk of Theodosius in 
Constantinople [= Grabar 1936, fig. 9; Sodini 1994, fig. 19]), 24-25 (charioteers with 
wreaths on floor mosaics), 31/2, 5, 7-8, 11-12 (medallions with scenes showing the 
presentation of wreaths). See also Age of Spirituality, no. 70 (textile with two figures 
of Victory carrying wreaths). 

$5 See e.g. PorpH., (p. 1389** [C]), who instructs senators to go out to greet the 
emperor with wreaths made from laurel leaves and from gold, for which the emperor 
would later reimburse them to cover their costs (xoi npoogépouci o010 Gtepévous, 
fva u£v xoucobv, &AAouc O2 and Sagvav: ò Se Boouebg &vubíóeociv obtoic 
vouíonoto dnép tod ypuco0 otegdvov, Hote uh Giov adtobds bropeivo). PSELLOS 
(1:36'* ” [TIT 7]) states that Romanos III Argyros, expecting to obtain victory in his 
expedition to Azas, ordered the preparation in advance of a crown for his use during 
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On the other hand, with Constantine the Great’s recognition 
of Christianity as the state religion, the presentation of wreaths 
was Christianized. On a medallion preserved in Vienna showing 
Constantius II and his sons (337-361) the pagan figure of Victory 
(which is still present on the Silver missorium found in Kerch with his 
equestrian image) has already been replaced by the Manus Dei, hold- 
ing a laurel wreath above the ruler’s head. The Manus Dei with wreath 
also appears on the so-called Capsella africana in the Vatican Museum 
above the head of Christ-Emanuel holding a second wreath, reflecting 
the words of Cyprian of Africa: Dominus...ipse in certamine agonis 
nostri et coronat pariter et coronatur’.° On mosaics in the northern 
apse of the Euphrasian Basilica in Poreč (c.550) and in the church of 
San Vitale in Ravenna, Christ places wreaths on the heads of Kosmas, 
Damianos and Vitalis,! although in the second example the corona is 


the triumph ('AXA& xoi tv tà npõta tod otpatod Aoxóvrav &notpenonévav ou 
thv éxi coto BopBépoug én£Aevow Kal noÀAà nepi tovtov Kataderpaivovtav, Ó dé 
Kai todg oteQvoug oig thv kepaàñv taLvidooto Émi tÀ THv tpomatav åvapphoel 
xoÀvteÀGc Kateoxevatev). See also McCormick 1986, 179, 210, n. 100 (on the gold 
wreath bestowed on Theodosius after his return from Herakleia on 30 Sep. 416; see 
also CHPascn., 1:574), 212. Meanwhile, Leo THE Deacon (p. 158%" [TX 12]), in a 
description of the aforementioned triumph, writes already about diadems placed on 
the head besides stephanoi. 

99 CYPRIAN, p. 494 [Letter X: To the Martyrs and Confessors, 4]. See Bank 1966, 
no. 1 (silver dish currently in the Hermitage) = Walter 1978, fig. 3; Alféldi (1935, 55, 
fig. 6), who interprets the depiction on the medallion as an expression of acceptance 
of secular authority by the Church; Walter (1978, 188, figs. 7a-b) however attributes 
the Vienna medallion to Constantine the Great (the attribution of figures on this 
work continues to be debated by scholars). For examples of the subject of the emperor 
crowned with a wreath by Victory see Walter 1978, 190 (sculpture from Stobi), fig. 
2 (Boscoreale Cup with image of Tiberius, in the Louvre), 4a (cameo with apotheosis 
of Germanicus in the Cabinet des Médailles of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris—a 
similar cameo depicting Caracalla is in the Bibliothéque Municipale, Nancy); Volbach 
1976, no. 86a (fragment of an Egyptian ivory panel with image of emperor on horse- 
back, crowned by Victory); Byzance, no. 20 (Barberini Panel, on which the hand of 
Victory, with a wreath crowning the diadem-clad emperor, has been broken off). On 
Justin Ps imperial wreath see also MALALAs, p. 3405? [XVII 9] (popécag otepdviov 
‘Pauaixov Baocihicòv). 

91 See e.g. Walter 1978, figs. 5, 6b. Examples of the similar theme of angels present- 
ing wreath-diadems to Christ (symbolising both his victory over death and sin, as well 
as his martyrdom) in an Ascension scene can be found in early Syro-Armenian illu- 
minations in the Rabbula Evangeliary of AD 586, in the Biblioteca Medicea Lauren- 
ziana in Florence, Plut. I. 56., fol. 13v; and in the Evangeliary of Queen Mlk'& of AD 
851, in San Lazzaro monastery, Venice, no. 1144/86, fol. 4v (see e.g. Nersessian 2001, 
nos. 108-109). Coronations performed by Christ, the angels or saints are regarded as 
a popular iconographic motif by Walter (1975a, 456); meanwhile Ovcharov (2003, 
30-3) derives from this motif the custom of depicting warriors in such scenes, indicat- 
ing the antique prototypes showing Zeus and Athena performing coronations. 
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depicted not as a wreath of plaited laurel branches, but as a gold band 
encrusted with precious stones. 

Christopher Walter points to the numerous passages in the New 
Testament that use the ‘wreath of glory’ (otépovog tfj; 56En¢) or the 
‘wreath of life’ (otépavoc tis oñs) as a metaphor for the eternal prize 
awaiting those who suffer in the name of Christ. The martyr will receive 
a wreath just like an athlete, since he observes certain specified principles 
during the struggle with evil.5? Also of considerable importance in the 
adoption of the crown as the attribute of martyrs was the name of the 
protomartyr and first deacon of Jerusalem, Stephanos (Gr. Yxéqgotvoc),5? 
which had associations with the wreath. A relic of his right hand was 
brought to Constantinople in about 421 by Theodosius II (408-450) 
and his sister Pulcheria Augusta, and was laid up in a palace chapel 
dedicated to him in Daphni,?* which neighboured the Augustaion— 
known also as the Stephana—which served as a coronation hall.$5 The 
location of both buildings and also the custom of holding weddings of 
imperial couples—during which crowns were also employed, in accor- 
dance with ancient custom—clearly indicate the Byzantines’ association 
of St Stephen with crowns and coronations.$é 

Of special significance for the iconography of the military saints is 
a reference in the Passio Altera of St Demetrios, written down in the 


$2 See Walter 1978, 187; and 2003a, 14, 25, 30-1, n. 11 with further bibliog.); 1 Cor. 
9:25; 1 Tim. 1:18; 2 Tim. 2:5; Heb. 10:32; 1 Pet. 5:4; Apoc. 2:10. See also Tertulian, "De 
corona" in MPL, 2:76-102, where the author describes the story of a Roman soldier 
who refuses to wear a laurel wreath as a sign of the donativum awarded by the sons 
of Septimius Severus after the death of their father in 211; his decision is motivated 
by the choice of the martyrs crown and a more splendid donativum from Christ in 
preference to a pagan wreath indicating idolatry. 

®3 According to Acts of the Apostles (6:5-9; 7:54-60) Stephen was the first martyr 
stoned by the Jews. 

$^ THEOPHANES, 1:86-87*, On the translation of the relic of Stephen's hand to 
Constantinople and the depiction of this event on a 6th-C. ivory panel in the cathedral 
treasury in Trier, see Kalavrezou 1997, 57-9, fig. 2. The church in Daphni would seem 
to be the oldest in the capital dedicated to Stephen; see also AwTONY (col. 45 [150 
and n. 217]), who mentions another church, probably the same as the one erected by 
Anastasius I and Ariadne at the baths of Constantine or Theodosius. 

$5 See LIUDPRAND, p. 2 [3]: in domo quae dicitur X«eoóvo, id est Coronaria; and 
also the commentary on p. 61; Kalavrezou 1997, 59-60, who notes that the hall was 
also called Xxéwiutov (lit. 'coronation). 

96 Kalavrezou (1997, 60—1) also indicates that the location of both buildings was coin- 
cidental. The presence of the diadem on the head of St Demetrios enthroned on a relief 
walled into the basilica of San Marco in Venice, and on a 12th-C. Russian icon (currently 
in the Tretyakov Gallery, Moscow) is interpreted by Belting (1994, 196, figs. 115-116) as 
stylization of the image of the saint as ruler, which seems to be going too far. 
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ninth century, which speaks of the imprisoned saint killing a scorpion 
by making the sign of the cross. An angel then appeared to the future 
martyr, and placed a crown on his head, saying: “Peace be with you, o 
athlete of Christ'.5" The direct inspiration for the author of the Passio 
was undoubtedly the aforementioned biblical quotations. One can also 
assume that this passage had an influence on the development of the 
cult of the relic of St Demetrios's stemma. Stored in the Chrysotriklinos 
in the tenth century, alongside the other crowns, was this saint's cross- 
topped stemma.9? 

In the iconography of the warrior saints the diadem should there- 
fore be understood as a symbolic element, unrelated to actual officers’ 
attire, but constituting a trophaeum of the martyr, a reminder of his 
reward—eternal life. Such an interpretation of warrior saints' crowns 
is confirmed in scenes of them being crowned by angels or by Christ 
himself. One of the earliest redactions of this subject is a Coptic min- 
iature from the turn of the ninth and tenth centuries with St Theodore 
Orientalis (‘the Anatolian’) on horseback in a Synaxarion (fig. 77) from 
St Michael’s Monastery in Hamula near Fayyum, currently in the J. 
Pierpont Morgan Library, New York (M 613). The compositions 
seems, however, to be quite untypical, since emerging from sections of 
heaven at the two upper edges of the leaf are two hands of God with 
diadems in the form of gold (yellow) bands. It would seem that in the 
Constantinopolitan artistic milieu this subject appeared slightly later, 
and one of the earliest examples of the crowning of a warrior saint 
would appear to be on an eleventh/twelfth century sardonyx cameo in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, where Christ, in half-figure, crowns 


$7 See Walter 1978, 190; MPG, 116:1177 [BHG 497]. Cf. also the argument of 
Key Fowden (1999, 18), who believes that the military neck-ring of St Gordius was 
replaced by a martyr's crown. St Theodore Teron is already called ‘Athlete of Christ 
by Gregory of Nyssa, who also speaks of the rewards handed out by Christ to wres- 
tlers (in the spiritual sense) in proportion to their services (CAvARNos, 10/1:62°", 63° 
— MPG, 46:737); in turn, Sts Sergios and Bakchos are termed in their Passio antiquior 
"noble soldiers and athletes of Christ" who were to receive the "trophies of triumph 
and crowns of perfect faith" (Walter 2003a, 147). 

95 See DE CER., 1:5817-, 5862-587? [II 15]: &piotep& è tò tod &yiov 
ueyoAouékpvopog Anuntpiov Bévevov otéuua Lexi kai wv otavpdv adtdv. On the 
locations where the imperial crowns were stored (chiefly the Magnaura palace) see 
OIKONOMIDES, p. 88, n. 28; Kalavrezou 1997, 59, n. 26. 

99 See L'art Copte, p. 75, no. 52. The dating of the manuscript which consists of 
several independent parts is made easier by the colophons mentioning the years 856 
and 868, while the identification of the saint is possible thanks to the accompanying 
Coptic inscription: O Ar1OC aa GEWAWPOC H ANATOAOC. 
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Sts George and Demetrios, who stand below;*? other early examples 
include a steatite panel in the Moscow Historical Museum (fig. 40), and 
two fragmentarily preserved eleventh-century steatite icons with scenes 
of the crowning of George and Theodore (currently in the Dumbarton 
Oaks collection in Washington) and Theodore (in the Cherson Museum 
in Sevastopol).9' Of interest in the last three examples is the closed 
form of the diadem, indicating the ever-stronger tendency of artists to 
make it resemble the closed imperial stemma. In the art of the Empire 
the crowning of warriors achieved popularity only in the twelfth cen- 
tury and survived into the Late Byzantine era.9? 


Tiara 

The way headgear is depicted in the Nubian iconography of the warrior 
saints differs considerably from how it is shown in the art of the Empire. 
A tall diadem surmounted with a cross is worn by a warrior saint on a 
mural uncovered in 1999 in the eleventh-century monastery on Kom H 
near Old Dongola (fig. 78); meanwhile, a group of saints from the tenth- 
century cathedral in Faras are depicted in tiaras, each with a tall top 


$9 See Glory of Byzantium, no. 132. Also dating from the Middle Byzantine period 
are numerous examples of coronations of emperors peformed by Christ, Mary, the 
angels and saints, including military ones e.g. Demetrios crowning the despot of Thes- 
saloniki John Komnenos Doukas (1237-44) on coins minted by that ruler, see e.g. 
Glory of Byzantium, no. 138 (crowning Mary), 140, 144, figs. on p. 186, 436; Cutler/ 
Spieser 1996, fig. 263; Walter 1975, 168-9; Walter 1978, 192-8, figs. 10-11a, 12, 14-15; 
Brubaker 1999, figs. 5, 84; K. Wessel, "Kaiserbild" in RbK, 3:722-853 (esp. 747-52). 

91. See Kalavrezou-Maxeiner 1985, nos. 5, 7, 28; and Ovcharov (2003, 30, 47, figs. 
4, L) who recognizes as one of a group of icons with coronation scenes a fragment 
of a steatite panel from Veliko Turnovo with Christ blessing Theodore, George and 
Demetrios (12th C.; currently in the National Gallery in Sofia, Bulgaria). 

$2 They include the late 13th-C. Sinai icon of St Prokopios with two angels holding 
a closed diadem above the saint's head; and a 13th/14th-C. icon with Sts Demetrios 
and George crowned by Christ, currently in the Kanellopoulos Museum, Athens. An 
especially interesting example of investiture with a crown and other items, which 
are presented to Demetrios by angels, is a fresco above the doors of the monastery 
founded by Prince Marko in Markova Sušica, Macedonia (beginning of the 15th C.). 
Cf. Walter (1978, figs. 8-9), who lists the Sinai icon with St Prokopios as the earliest. 

From the 10th C. the term diadema replaces stephanion in references to the crowns 
of martyrs; see e.g. SUDA, 3:625!!! [Q 223]; 4:50379* [T 111]: ( 8& tò Stáðnua, Srep 
ov ¿ni tig «eoo fis eiye oopBoAov 8f) kat uaptópiov &pyfic), which could have been 
the result of changes taking place in the iconography. 

$5 See Takobielski 1999, fig. 1. 
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section that comes to a rounded point surmounting a crown-like band. 
Attached to the rear of the band is a pair of ribbons.9* 

The tiara motif was popular in Nubian art® and was related in form 
to the Assyrian tiara, which constituted the headwear of the king.°*° 
Despite its different form, resulting from the artists making use of 
local traditions, the purpose of introducing the tiara into the Christian 
iconography would seem to be similar to that of Byzantine diadems, 
although in the case of the tiara, in view of its shape which differs 
from the wreath-crown, and the fact that other categories of saints are 
also depicted in them, the function of regalia seems to play the most 
important role. 


The torque (maniakion) 


From the coronation of Julian the Apostate in 361 until the sixth cen- 
tury, the diadem was often (especially during usurpations) substituted 
by a torque. This was a type of neck-ring, usually gilded, made from 
single curved bronze rod, the ends of which touched at the nape of the 
neck; often mounted at the front was a decorative nodus (occasionally 
set with a stone or imperial portrait called a bulla).°” The origins of 


4 Tiaras are worn by two standing saints (Górecki 1980, 199-200, figs. 2-3, 6-9); 
and also Merkourios on horseback (Michałowski 1973, fig. 42; Steinborn 1982, 314- 
15, fig. 9); see also numerous other Nubian depictions of warrior saints on horseback 
in fantastical enlarged diadems (Steinborn 1982, passim). 

$5 Examples of depictions of Mary, the Apostles, Archangels and Magi on their 
way to Bethlehem in tiaras are cited by Górecki 1980, 199, n. 78; Steinborn 1982, fig. 
10; Godlewski 2000, figs. 1, 7. 

$5 See Roztovtzeff 1935, fig. 38 (relief depicting the god Aphlad from Dura-Euro- 
pos); Teixidor 1979, fig. 23; D. Scholz, "Assyrische Kónigstiara" in BKR, 17-18 (esp. 
the sketch on p. 18 showing a tiara from the 9th C. BC). On a tiara captured by the 
emperor Maurice in the Persian camp see SIMOCATTA, p. 120165 [TIT 6/4]. 

$7 The use of a torque instead of a diadem is mentioned for the first time by 
AMMIAN. (3:12-13 [20.4.17-18]) when describing the crowning of Julian the Apos- 
tate as Augustus by a Gallic army which had rebelled against Constantius in Lutetia 
(Roman Paris), a torque being used since no diadem could be found in the camp; 
see also Walter 1975, 158, 162-3 (who also refers to the more detailed account of 
Zosimos). Peter Patrikios in Dz CER. (1:411°” [I 91]) speaks of a military neck-ring 
put on by the campiductor during the coronations of Leo I in 457, Anastasius in 491 
(p. 423"? [I 92]), and Justin I in 518 (p. 429+ [I 93]); see also Whitby 1987, 465, 467; 
K. Wessel, "Insignien" in RbK, 3:417—20, who also states that the coronations of Avi- 
tus in Gaul in 455 and Justin II in 565 took place in a similar manner (according to 
Corippus, In laudem Iustini ID; E. Schuppe, “Torques und Torquis", PR, 11/12:1804. 
In turn MALALAs (pp. 3974-39877 [XVIII 71]) and Procoptus (1:1287" [I 24/24-25]) 
describe the coronation of Hypatios as emperor of the Romans at the forum of Con- 
stantine conducted by the capital’s inhabitants during the Nika Revolt in 532, during 
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this specific type of neck-ring have not been fully elucidated, but it 
can be said with certainty that it was already employed as a military 
insignia in the Roman period.** In fourth- and fifth-century sources 
the torque also appears as a male personal adornment that scandalized 


which, again for want of a diadem, a neck-ring was used (cf. the account in CHPAsCH 
1:624" speaking only of imperial purple and a diadem). This custom, which began as 
a result of special circumstances, was employed in succeeding centuries to underline 
the army’ s role in the choice of a new emperor, see LYDOS, p. 861 [II 3]: 60zv ër 
xo vbv toig eic Paothetov npoayopévoiç ob mpótepov Tà voces émifecon cóufoXa 
npiv otpentov tà toaxhrAw nepiOévtes abt oi év tée tç otpatiaic &Stov eivor tfic 
Boo elac &noofvaciv. The bulla as a container attached to the neck-ring for an amu- 
let or other magical item was adopted by the ancient Romans and Etruscans, where 
it appeared in the 7th C. BC. In time it began to be used together with the toga as a 
trophaeum, while an ornate Christogram was also worn by early Christians (E. Poch- 
marski, "Bulla" in BKR, 39-40; with further bibliog.). 

6&8 Walter (2001, 180-1, figs. 1-3) derives the torque from Sasanian or Gallic tra- 
dition, and dates its appearance to the 5th C. BC; Speidel states (1996, 235-6) that 
starting from the 1st C. AD the gold torque (Lat. torques) and bracelets (bracchalia) 
replaced the traditional Roman military distinctions (legionary wreaths, rings, fibu- 
lae, phalerae, belts and cash rewards) in mercenary formations, and from the 3rd C. 
torques also entered popular use in the legions (see Speidel's examples on p. 239-41, 
figs. 2-4 of surviving torques dating to 254-74 from Intercisa, Carnuntum in Pan- 
nonia and Hassleben in Thuringia); Walter (2003a, 153) notes that such distinctions 
awarded to barbarian warriors for special bravery in battle were also known by the 
Persians and Gauls. S.D. Campbell & N.P. Sevéenko ("Torques" in ODB, 3:2098) 
believe the torque may have originated in Scandinavia where it served as protection 
for the neck. Piltz (1989, 66) links its origins with the Germanic tribal aristocracy 
and notes its continued use in the Merovingian monarchy. Meanwhile, in the view of 
H. Aigner ("Torques" in BKR, 269) and E. Schuppe ("Torques und Torquis" in PR, 
II/12:1800-5; esp. 1804, and Isidore of Seville's definition on col. 1800) it was adopted 
from the Medes and Persians by the Greeks (says Herodotus), and from the Gauls by 
the Romans (who employed it as an officer's distinction). The last of these theories 
would seem to be the most likely, since a torque appears on a statue from Vechéres 
depicting a Celtic mercenary (e.g. Robinson 1995, fig. 461 = Gamber 1978, fig. 361; 
Zygulski 1998, fig. 173), which suggests that this type of insignia spread into the Late 
Roman army via the Gallic formations in Imperial service. The Byzantines also viewed 
torques as the insignia of authority of oriental rulers of India (along with the phaki- 
olion see MALALAS, p. 384’ [XVIII 56]) and Persia, where quotations from the Koran 
were hung on them (DAI, 1:1087**! [25]; Walter 2001, 183, n. 25). 

VEGETIUS (pp. 76-8 [II 7]) lists next to each other the so-called torquati duplares 
(double) and singulares (single), rewarded with gold neck-rings and double annona, 
and also the kandidatoi—both single and double. (Torquati duplares, torquati sim- 
plares; torques aureus solidus virtutis praemium fuit, quem qui meruisset praeter lau- 
dem interdum duplas consequebatur annonas. Duplares, sesquiplicares: duplares duas, 
sesquiplicares unam semis consequebantur annonam. Candidati duplares, candidati 
simplares.) In Whitby's opinion (1986, 463, n. 9) Vegetius's use of the past tense is 
evidence that in his day the torque was no longer a trophy received for services in 
battle but an insignia. 
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certain members of the clergy.°? Known in Byzantium under the 
name of uaviéxıov, it was a sign of office received from the hands of 
the emperor. The maniakion was worn primarily by men who from 
the fourth century served as the emperor's personal guard on expedi- 
tions, in particular: kandidatoi (gold neck-rings, set with three knobs 
on the chest),*? ‘beardless’ protospatharioi (i.e. eunuchs; gold, set with 
pearls and precious stones), and ‘bearded’ ones,“ imperial katepanoi 
and kometes (differing in the level of decoration of the precious stones 
and large pearls set in them).5? In combination with shield and sword, 
it was also a distinguishing feature of the spatharokandidatoi (gold, set 
with a stone with magical powers—Ai0og nepiAed«10¢), koubikoularioi 
and spatharokoubikoularioi. 


$? Complaints against the youth and army adorning themselves with neck-rings 
are discussed by Walter 2001, 181 (opinions of Eusebios of Caesarea, Ambrose of 
Milan, and a letter addressed by the bishops taking part in the synod of Aquileia to 
the emperors Valentinian, Gracian and Theodosius). 

640 DE CER., 1:3911”, 39257 [T 86], 708? [II 52] (= OrkoNOMIDES, p. 91^ and 
n. 33 on p. 90 where Oikonomides theorizes on the maniakion’s meaning as an insig- 
nia): Tléuxty Tj tOV Kavdldatav ato, fic BpoBelov, pavidKiov xovocüv votxoupov 
péypt otépvov xeyoduxoyévov, Sic xeióc Boccw ufi &uóióoto. See also Walter 2003a, 
153-4. 

$1 On the maniakia of the eunuch protospatharioi see DE CER., 1:574": 
npatoonaQdpror égópecav TO EXVTOV ovp xoi uovilacu, 5759? [II 15]: 
npaotoonoOó pi EpopEeoany xà ypuoo onéxix xol xpooà Haviátocs, 640” [TI 41], 722?^ 
[I 52] (= OrKONOMIDES, p- 12718-22): "Extn 1| t&v £v abdtois mporonaBapiov aio, fis 
Bpoeiov, xpuvcoóv pavidKiov £x Ai®ov twiwv Kal uagyagvróv, ni tod or0yévog 
Six xe&ipóg BociAéog extovyKAcietar yitdv 88 xol adtois AevKds xpocoxóAAXntog 
SiPitnooerHijc xoi OwAÓng KoKKwos oov za Aio ypvotiedvto1c. Meanwhile on the 
maniakia of the ‘bearded’ protospatharioi DE Cer. [Voert] (2:110! [T 76]) writes: 
npooonxoOápu: BopBátoi tAXoyuévot TH TE onékia orótOv xod tà yaviékia.; see also 
Whitby 1987, 468. On the lack of beard as a feature of eunuchs see Bjornholt/James 
2007, 53, 55 (although the authors do not distinguish between ‘bearded’ and eunuch 
protospatharioi). 

$2 In view of the lavishness of these maniakia, the katepanoi and kometes could not 
wear beards as these would obscure their insignia, see DE CER., 1:584*? [II 15]: xoi 
LOVICKLA Nuplecnéva cro Aifav tiyiov xol LopyapitOv peydAwv. oóx gotiv Se vOnoc, 
BapBétov xepiBóXAeoOo tovtov paviáxiov À petà Lapyapit@v fj Koi Abov curtov, 
GAAG Ov évderEw xol póvov téte GpíoÜncav nap Kavotavtivon 100 qiAoypiotov 
deondtov 100 tadta nepiBóAAeoOov. On the division into ‘bearded’ and eunuch pro- 
tospatharioi in the 10th C. see A. Kazhdan & A. Cameron, "Protospatharios" in ODB, 
3:1748, who state that only protospatharioi of ‘imperial men’ served in a military 
role. 

$5 Dg, Cer. [Voer], 1:739- [I 10] (GAA oi èv oxofapoxavéióótoi popotor 
xoà joavixwx), 13177? [I 36] (Oi öt ongðapokavðiðáto tà pavióxkia btv xoi 
SKovtépia xoi OvozpáAiwx povonéAvKa), 2:833 [I 69], 96°" (Kai Synpryevduevos ó 
Buoireds òr adtdv néviav Gua oralapokavõiðátov gopobvtev HavidKia Kol 
enata), 9921, 110* ! 1101575 [T 73]. (Kaxpoeipnuévov BapB&tov npwtoona8apiov, 
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Representations of bodyguards accompanying the emperor, each 
distinguished by his maniakion with nodus on the chest (probably con- 
taining the magical stone of the spatharokandidatoi)™ already appear 
in Early Byzantine art. They are worn by a spear-and-shield-armed war- 
rior following after Constantine II on the missorium found in Kerch; 
guardsmen standing at either side of the throne of Theodosius on his 
Madrid missorium (fig. 69); officials flanking the throne in scenes of 
the Christ before Pilate (fol. 8r-v) in the Rossano Evangeliary; court- 
iers accompanying pharaoh at the moment that Joseph explains to 
him the dream of the seven fat cows and seven scrawny cows (Gen. 
41:17-29) in the fifth/sixth-century Vienna Genesis (Osterreichische 
Nationalbibliothek, Vienna, Cod. theol. gr. 1, leaf 18v); as well as by 
guardsmen accompanying Justinian on the mosaic in San Vitale, 
Ravenna (fig. 72).°° In the tenth century, protospatharioi with wide 


onaÉopoxovBiovAapiav te xoi xovBuovAoptaov BaotéCovtes vi okovtápia otcáv, 
qopoUv«ec Kai tà paviókia xod tà exo to. atv); DE CER., 1:574! [II 15], 7091-15 [TT 
52] (= OIKONOMIDES, p. 9355 and n. 37 on p. 92; where he interprets the term Ai8oc 
nepiàebkiog as ‘a stone with magical properties’): "Evatn fj «àv onaðapokavõiðótov 
&&to, fic Bpoetov, ua vidiciov xoucoóv kexoXocpévov xexoounu£vov £x TEQLAEUKLOS, 
ék Baoue xeióc éxididotar.); see also Speidel 1996, 242; Walter 2001, 183; Piltz 
1989, 27. Additionally, on the maniakion of the spatharioi and manglabitai, and also 
the maniakia of strategoi with three knobs mentioned by Ps. KoprNos (p. 199-200!) 
see Piltz 1997, 47, 61. In turn, Walter (2001, 180) notes a change in the meaning of 
the word uaviéiavov, which for later authors begins to signify sleeve, while the ancient 
term oxpertóc was revived for the neck-ring (Ps. Koprnos, pp. 1997-2, 206). 

$4 Cf. the commentary to DE CER., 2:79; and Whitby 1987, 462-7 (summarizing 
the earlier views of Friedlander, which confirm this theory), who identify the guards- 
men on the Ravenna mosaic with the guard described by Paul Silentiarios taking part 
in the procession to the recently completed church of Hagia Sophia. Both are con- 
nected with the formation of kandidatoi. However, the large red and green tunics, and 
the large oval thyreos shields with Christogram (which also seem to be a distinguishing 
feature of the formation, representatives of which are depicted on the Kerch misso- 
rium and the Ravenna mosaic) suggest an identification rather as spatharokandidatoi 
or protospatharioi (cf. esp. Whitby 1987, 467, who erroneously recognizes the imperial 
bulla on the Ravenna nodi, whereas a blue stone is clearly visible on the neck-ring of 
the first shielded guardsmen); see below, p. 302. The presence in the imperial proces- 
sion of a pair of kandidatoi together with spatharioi, riding at the front and clearing 
a path for the ruler with their shields is allowed by Porpu., 12457-12655 [C]: xoi 
600 xavOi8dco, cite xoi onoBdpror, óc&ux xoi ebavope tod BoaciAénc nepuatotot 
xopoAAGpii, ao dnd Siaothuwatog peta oKovtapiov xoi todo npoospyolévouc 
énainover Kai elocyove1 npóg tov Baothéa, xol énepa@tavtor rap’ adt0d, 6 vi bv 
déovtar, koi dvoAouBévovtar tà entrà abtv xoi dnodidovow atà cic tov èni 
tav defjceav. Cf. also Ravegnani (1988, 42), who falsely identifies the guardsmen on 
the Ravenna mosaic as campiductores. 

$5 See e.g. Age of Spirituality, nos. 64-65; Bank 1966, no. 1; Piltz 1989, figs. 4, 28, 
38; Walter 2001, 182, fig. 4; Walter 2003a, 154; Alföldi 1935, 51-3; Speidel 1996, 242 
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maniakia set with gems are depicted in two scenes in the Parisian 
codex of the Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzos (Par. gr. 510, fols. 239r 
and 440r)—as a guard accompanying Theodosius during disputations 
with Gregory (fig. 81b), and standing behind the throne of St Helena in 
a scene showing the recovery of the True Cross; in both cases they wear 
white tunics with gold borders, and carry swords on their shoulders. 

The military sash and fibula appear in the military saints’ costume 
irrespective of whether they were entitled to wear them because of 
the position they held in the army in the hagiographic tradition; this 
is not the case with the maniakion, which appears chiefly as the attri- 
bute of Sergios and Bakchos.5" It can be seen on early images of these 
saints, where it is normally worn with parade uniform.“ Ultimately, 
the maniakion became a permanent feature of their iconography. In 
Middle Byzantine art it accompanied them as an element of court 
parade uniform—as for example on mosaics in the west bay of the 
katholikon naos of Daphni monastery near Athens (c.1100; fig. 79),99 


(in the context of information on the honoring of mercenary barbarians by Belisarius 
and Narses with neck-rings during the Gothic campaign of 552). 

© See Der Nersessian 1962, 164, figs. 12, 15 (= Brubaker 1999, 132-3, figs. 27, 
45); Piltz 1989, 27, fig. 65. A maniakion is also worn by the personal shieldbearer of 
Julian the Apostate on fol. 374v of the same MS, see Brubaker 1999, fig. 39; Walter 
2001, 183. 

57 Walter (2003a, 154) formulates an opinion linking depictions of the saints wear- 
ing maniakia exclusively with Sergios and Bakchos, which is contradicted by examples 
of other military saints wearing this insignia (see e.g. below, n. 657). 

$55 Sts Sergios and Bakchos are shown as orants in chlamydes with tablia and in 
maniakia with oval bullae on their chests on silver flasks from the hoard from the 
church in Kaper Koraon, Syria (currently in the Walters Art Museum, Baltimore). 
They are also dressed in white chlamydes on an icon dated to the 6th-century from St 
Catherine's monastery on Mt Sinai (taken by Bishop Uspensky to Kiev; and now in 
the Bohdan and Varvara Khanenko Museum of Art), but here, on either side of the 
oval bullae of their torques (this time arranged vertically) two rectangular knobs were 
added; a single rhomboidal inset appears on Sergios's maniakion on a mosaic in the 
Thessalonikan basilica of St Demetrios (6th C.); while on a silver dish from Cyprus in 
the British Museum (dated thanks to goldsmith marks from the time of Constans Il 
to the mid-7th C.) St Sergios wears a torque with a large round knob surrounded by 
four smaller ones of similar form (Key Fowden 1999, 29, figs. 1-4; Weitzmann 1976, 
no. B9 [- Piltz 1989, figs. 24, 27; Bank 1966, nos. 113-114]; Walter 2001, 184, fig. 5; 
and 2003a, 154-5 and n. 45; with exhaustive bibliog.). 

$5 See Lazarides, figs. 40-41. Sergios and Bakchos are also depicted in unusually 
broad gold maniakia with three widely-spaced knobs which, alongside their chla- 
mydes, form a part of their parade attire on frescoes (of c.1260; see figs. 82a,b) on 
either side of the south entrance to the narthex of the church of Hagia Sophia in 
Trebizond, which was founded by the local emperor Manuel I Komnenos (1238-63) 
(Talbot Rice 1968, 142-3, figs. 60b-c, and line drawings 105-106 = Walter 2001, 185, 
fig. 9). 
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and it is sometimes combined with cuirass and weapons, as on the 
double-sided Sinaian processional icon painted in a Crusader work- 
shop on Cyprus or in southern Italy in the thirteenth century (fig. 63).5? 
The justification for the presence of the maniakion in the iconography 
of Sergios and Bakchos can be found in their Passions. There, it is 
stated, that before their martyrdom their gold maniakia were stripped 
from them as a sign of degradation and, as a mark of dishonour, they 
were then dressed in women’s clothing. 

In turn, in Coptic miniature painting the iconographic type of Sts 
Theodore and Merkourios on horseback dressed in long tunics (kaba- 
dia?) with maniakia at their necks, became widespread in the tenth 
century (fig. 77).? In this case, however, one supposes that there was 
no evidence of a hagiographic nature behind the introduction of the 
motif, merely a desire to stress their officer status, which was specifi- 
cally justified for Theodore Stratelates in view of the related figure of 
Teron. The popularity of the maniakion in equestrian depictions of 
warrior saints may also reflect the fact that the riders who opened 
the annual procession on 11 May, the anniversary of Constantinople’s 


$9 See Sinai, 119, fig. 66; Hunt 1991, 97, fig. 2—an icon linked by Weitzmann with 
an icon of Sergios on horseback (accompanied by a kneeling female donor), who no 
longer wears a maniakion; the theories on its origins are examined by Hunt (1991, 
97-104), who herself favours a Syro-Cilician pedigree; Sergios is also depicted without 
a maniakion, on horseback and in armour, on the north wall of the (12th-13th C.) 
katholikon of St Moses the Ethiopian (Mar Musa Al-Habashi) near Nebek in Syria 
(Dodd 1992, 87, fig. 28). 

$1 Gheyen 1895, 380775, As Walter notices (2003a, 154), the motif of the removal 
of their maniakia does not appear in Metaphrates’ version of the legend; see also 
Speidel 1996, 237. Woods (1997, 355) regards the reference to the taking away of 
the maniakia as authentic, although he is sceptical towards the entire first part of the 
Passio antiquior, regarding it as patched together from different hagiographic texts; 
Key Fowden (1999, 31-2 and n. 81) considers that the maniakion mentioned in the 
Armenian Synaxarion was introduced there under the influence of the iconography 
of Sergios and Bakchos; see also Piltz 1989, 66; and Walter 2003a, 146-7 (with other 
details of the martyrdom and an updated bibliog.). According to the hagiography 
Sergios and Bakchos held the ranks of primicerius and secundarius of the Scholae, 
a formation recruited from non-Roman gentiles, which might entitle them to wear 
insignia in the form of a maniakion. The regiment known as the Gentiles are men- 
tioned e.g. by AMMIAN., 1:81 [14.7.9]. 

$2 E.g. St Theodore Orientalis (the Anatolian) on a miniature in the Synaxarion in 
St Michael’s Monastery in Hamula near Fayyum, currently in the Pierpont Morgan 
Library, New York (M 613, fol. 1v); and Sts Theodore Stratelates and Merkourios in a 
Vatican Pentateuch (Vat. copt. 66, fols. 210v, 287v) (Griineisen 1922, 101, fig. 46; L’art 
Copte, no. 52; Gorecki 1980, figs. 36-37). 
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foundation, were drawn from the circus factions and wore maniakia 
on their gilded clothing. 

Occasionally, the maniakion turns up as the insignia of other warrior 
saints, in art strongly associated with Byzantine culture. It is worn by 
St Demetrios, for example, on a fresco adorning the church of Saints 
Sergios and Bakchos in Tourlotti (near Kitta) on the Mani peninsula. 
Its presence can be explained as an unconscious borrowing from the 
images of the church’s patrons in a corner on a neighbouring (south) 
wall. It is also possible that when the badly damaged fresco was restored 
in the modern period (as is especially evident in parts of the back- 
ground) the inscription above the saint's left shoulder was altered.™ 
Less suspicious is the Sinaian icon by Master Peter who worked at 
the court of Euthymios II, patriarch of Jerusalem (fig. 80).°° On it St 
Prokopios wears a broad, gold maniakion with a red cabochon. Here 
the insignia’s presence can be associated with the saint’s parade attire. 


UNUSUAL VARIANTS OF UNIFORM IN THE ICONOGRAPHY OF THE 
Warrior SAINTS 


Our analysis of the elements that make up the image of the warrior 
saint in Middle Byzantine art leads us to assume that the dominant 


$3 See DE Cer. [Vocr]., 2:143?-5 [I 79]. It seems that the maniakion enjoyed spe- 
cial popularity in Coptic art, see e.g. the archangel Michael in the MS referred to, at 
St Michael's Monastery in Hamula near Fayyum (L'art Copte, no. 51). 

$* The fresco, which is currently in very poor condition, is unpublished, and only 
N. Drandakes has left a short description of it. The dedicatory saint of the church 
and its 12th-C. construction date can only be established from a fragmentary donor 
inscription on the door lintel, where a certain George asks God for protection over 
his wife, children and himself as founder of the church, which is erected in honour 
of Sergios, Bakchos and George. Judging from the stylistic features of the better pre- 
served murals on the vaults (the Prophet in the Drum, the Offering in the Temple, 
the Last Supper, Christ among Disciples in the Cenacle, and the Ascension) and in the 
side apses (orants—probably warrior saints—in court dress), the murals were painted 
shortly after the church's erection in the second half of 12th century. Meanwhile, the 
cycle of St George's matyrdom on the vaults in the western part of the church and the 
bottom row of saints (prophets, and the warriors George, Theodore Stratelates, Sergios 
and Bakchos, and Demetrios) show traces of repainting in the post-Byzantine period. 
A fresco with St Sergios wearing a maniakion in the prothesis conch is published 
by Walter (2001, 185, fig. 8), who notes that this item is absent from the likeness of 
Bakchos in the diakonikon conch; see also Walter 2003a, 159 and n. 76 (with further 
bibliog. on the church). 

$5 See Weitzmann 1966, 66-8, figs. 33-40 (= Maguire 1996, fig. 10; Cutler/Spieser 
1996, fig. 240; Sinai, p. 113, fig. 47; Walter 2001, 185, fig. 10; and 2003a, 98; Sinai, 
Vizantija, Rus', fig. 6 on p. 44). 
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iconographic type was modelled chiefly on the equipment of the impe- 
rial army. The military character of these saints was underlined by 
items such as body armour, shields, lower leg protectors or tall boots, 
and guards for the forearms. The presence of military insignia indi- 
cates that the artists were keen to emphasize the officer rank of a given 
saint, although not always in line with the hagiographic texts. Aside 
from this category of representations one can also point to others, cur- 
rent in the same period, in circles connected with the courtly culture 
of the capital as well as on the Empire’s peripheries and beyond its 
frontiers. Since these categories differ in details of dress and in the 
purpose for which they were worn, it seems appropriate to treat them 
as separate and independent phenomena. 


Warrior saints in officer’s parade uniform 


The presence of the chlamys and insignia in the iconography of the 
warrior saints indicates that their images were styled on the uniform 
befitting the imperial palace guard and remained under the influence 
of antique tradition. However, it is also possible to distinguish a group 
of images that reflect the uniform worn on various court occasions 
and contemporary with the artist.“ 

The military saints (George, both Theodores, Prokopios, Demetrios, 
Eustratios, Eustathios and Arethas) depicted on the wings of an ivory 
triptych in the Palazzo Venezia in Rome provide an interesting exam- 
ple of the above (fig. 23).5" They all wear a chlamys and a long tunic 
made distinctive by broad bands of textile that extend from the bottom 
edge to knee height, and which are set with cabochons sewn on at the 
shoulders and the skirt of the tunic. The positioning of these decora- 
tions and their characteristic shape—narrowing towards the end, but 
widening again at the tip into a circle with a cabochon—allow them to 
be identified as ypucokA pio, the Byzantine form of the Classical clavi.** 


$5 This group has not earlier been interpreted as depicting military attire, cf. 
Mouriki 1985, 1:141—2; and after her, Parani 2003, 151-2 and n. 252; and Pentcheva 
2006, 82-3. All three authors consider the type of attire discussed here as characteristic 
of civil servants. The saints’ clothing on a triptych in the Palazzo Venezia has recently 
been termed military dress by Walter (2003a, 168), albeit without further qualifica- 
tion. Lazarev (1970, 64) believes that on the triptych the two types—warrior saint and 
martyr in civilian garments—have been combined. See also Grotowski 2007. 

$7 See Goldschmidt/Weitzmann 1979, vol. 2, no. 31; Pentcheva 2006, figs. 50, 52. 

5* Adopted from Etruria—in ancient Rome gold or purple clavi in the form of 
a pair of narrow vertical bands of cloth (clavi angusti, tunica angusticlavia) deco- 
rated tunics, including those of senators (clavi lati, hence: tunica laticlavia), from 
where they passed into the early Christian iconography of martyrs and Christ, see 
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A tunic adorned in this manner was known as a onékiov, and was the 
prescribed garment of protospatharioi.™ It was derived from the sag- 
ion, but ultimately took on the form of a tunic, and its distinguishing 
feature was indeed the chrysoklavia. White spekia are worn by shield- 
bearers standing either side of the throne in a scene of the Judgment of 
Solomon on a miniature in Gregory of Nazianzos’ Homily on modera- 
tion, Par. gr. 510, leaf 215v (fig. 81a); they are also visible in a scene of 
the Adventus Augusti on a tenth-century fresco in the southern nave 
of the church of St Demetrios in Thessaloniki; while a green spekion is 
worn by one of the guardsmen accompanying Justinian on the mosaic 
at San Vitale (fig. 72).° Identification of the saints on the Palazzo 
Venezia triptych as protospatharioi from the unit of ‘bearded ones’ is 
confirmed by the swords held in the left hand by two of the saints at 
the top of the scene, while the military character of the whole group 


H. Leclercq, “Clavus” in DACL, 3/2:1847-50; N.P. Sevéenko, “Clavus” in ODB, 
1:469-70; E. Hula, “Clavus (2)" in PR, 4:4-9; E. Pochmarski, “Clavus” in BKR, 55; 
Southern/Dixon 1996, 122, fig. 57 (3rd/4th-C. floor mosaic from Piazza Armerina in 
Sicily showing a shielded warrior). Many preserved examples of Early Byzantine-era 
clavi from Egypt (often close in form to those on the Palazzo Venezia triptych) and 
even whole tunics decorated with them are housed, e.g. in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in London and the Metropolitan Museum in New York (especially a tunic 
from Akhmim of c.400—500 bearing scenes with Dionysos, inv. no. 26.9.8). In turn, 
MALALAs (p. 384° [XVIII 56]) mentions them in his description of the king of India's 
attire. The gold clavi (ypocóxXopo, tà xpvo& oxpóxXofo or o*póxXopo) adorning 
the imperial skaramangion are mentioned e.g. by DE CER. ([Voar], 1:9216 {I 26], 
101? [I 27], 13257 [I 31], 15519 {1 39], 1727” {I 44]), as is the divetesion (DE CER., 
1:414? [I 91], 423? (I 92]). See also the depictions of Constantine the Great during the 
battle on the Milvian Bridge (fol. 440r), and King Hezekiah (fol. 435v) in the Homilies 
of Gregory of Nazianzos (Par. gr. 510); and of the latter again in the Paris Psalter, Par. 
gr. 139, fol. 446v (Brubaker 1999, 163, 371, figs. 43, 45, 161 [= Der Nersessian 1962, 
fig. 15; Cutler/Spieser 1996, figs. 117-118]). 

$9 See De Cer. [Vocr], 1:74 {I 10]; so-called ‘bearded’ (ie. non-eunuch) pro- 
tospatharioi (literally ‘first of the sword bearers’) together with canes known as spatho- 
baklia; 92° {1 26]; DE CER., 1:542' [II 9]: npwtooro@dpror petà onexiav-, 74577, 770? 
[II 52] (= OIKONOMIDES, pp. 1717579, 207! and n. 153 on p. 170): 8£ zpexoonoBopiouc 
ett: onektiav xoi poéov ooyimv-. See also above, n. 641. 

$9 See Piltz 1997, 45, fig. 15 (who also sees the spekion of the protospatharioi in 
the tunics of Solomon's bodyguards); Brubaker 1999, 265, fig. 25 (= Der Nersessian 
1968, fig. 8); Age of Spirituality, no. 65. On skoutarioi see above, n. 320. Guards sur- 
rounding the throne of Alexios I armed with spears and shields are still mentioned 
by Anna KOMNENE, 2:181'°™ > [X 9/2]: oi 5& Öópata gépovtec, [...] èx SraotHWAtds 
Tivog 109 PactArKod Apdvon siç unvoerdis oxuya &cotobc iav KataoTHGOVTES xoi 
oiov évayKadiodevor tov aðtokpåtopa, [...] üeE1óBev 58 xoi ¿č evovopwv Etepor 
KaBiotavto braontotat. 

$$ The spekion and gold clavi worn by the ‘bearded’ protospatharioi, along with 
their sword and cane, are mentioned by De Cer. {Voer], 1:73”-* (I 10]: éunnor 
npatoora@dpior edvodyo1, nepiPeBAnuévor ostéKia GAnOwü xovcókAaBo kat 
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is underlined by a quatrain, on the frame dividing the upper and lower 
fields, which speaks of the martyrs’ assistance in defeating the enemies 
of the emperor who commissioned the triptych. 

Although the title of protospatharios could be purchased, and 
Theodore of Stoudios regarded this group of officers as corrupt and 
contemptible, the prestige of spatharioi at the imperial court was 
considerable, and membership of the formation was regarded as a 
great honour. Their function was to carry the imperial arms during 
ceremonial processions and triumphs, continuing the tradition of the 
Classical lictors who had carried fasces. Hence, the introduction of 
the parade uniform of high-ranking officers into the iconography of 
the military saints to represent the important position they were due 
in the heavenly hierarchy and their direct proximity to Christ who 
ruled over them therefore becomes understandable. 

Officers’ parade attire was also the distinguishing feature of 
two members of the schola gentilium—Sergios and Bakchos. They 
are depicted in the uniforms of protospatharioi on mosaics in the 
narthex of the katholikon of Daphni monastery near Athens (fig. 
79).°° Although the gold-patterned appliqué covering the shoulder of 
Sergios's white tunic does not resemble the chrysoklavia in shape, the 


orabia, 137? [T 36]: oi è BapBóxo npotooraépior popodot và GEKA orbtáv 
xoi orabia, ob BaotéCovor 58 cxraBoBáxAw. On the presence of swords in court 
ceremony see Parani 2003, 103 (and n. 9 with references to relevant passages in De 
ceremoniis). Whitby (1987, 467) points out that the sword was an indispensable part 
of the attire of spatharioi. 

In another place DE Cer (1:5857? [II 15]) also lists the spekion as an element of 
attire of chamberlains (parakoimomenoi) and patrikioi, but without the sword (spatha) 
and cane (spathobaklion). 

°@ ‘The quatrain is published by Oikonomides (1995, 73, 76) who links the triptych 
with the final years of the reign of Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos. 

°° On the purchase of the title of protospatharios in 907 or 908 by the cleric Ktenas 
through the imperial chamberlain (parakoimomenos) Samon see DAI, 1:2445- [50], 
2:194-95; and also McCormick (1986, 201, n. 62), who quotes a letter by St Theodore 
the Studite (MPG, 99:1569) consoling the spatharios Eudokimos, who is overcome 
with despair as a result of his blindness which prevents him from taking part in impe- 
rial processions, indicating that it would protect him from mixing with rogues and 
wastrels (meaning Eudokimos’s colleagues). 

$^ Possible evidence for this is the initial resistance of Leo VI to Ktenas’ offer (see 
previous note), as well as the far from trivial sum finally agreed of forty pounds (Gr. 
litrai) of gold, a pair of earrings worth ten litrai and a silver panel with gilded depic- 
tions of animals of the same value, which exceeded many times the 1-litra salary of 
a protospatharios; 1 litra = c.319-324 g; see Schilbach 1970, 277-8; and 1982, e.g. pp. 
14, 722-6 [TI 6], 7416? [TI 7]). 

* See above, n. 649; and also Parani 2003, 96, fig. 104. 
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presence of several other elements characteristic of this formation— 
the maniakion, the sheathed sword, and above all the long staff with 
a trifoliate fleuron at its top—clearly indicate that the iconographic 
formula of the uniform of the protospatharios has again been applied. 
The staff or oxaofóacaov (from oxoPiov—sword, and Latin baculus/ 
Gk. Béxtpov—cane, rod, baton) can be interpreted as a form of rank 
insignia.“ A spathobaklion—erroneously described by Walter as a 
spear—is held by both Sergios and Bakchos in a manuscript miniature 
in Symeon Metaphrastes’ Menologion for October (Vat. gr. 1679; fol. 
48v). One of the saints also holds a sheathed sword, but the saints' 
garments and the lack of maniakia differentiate this image from the 
Athenian representations. On the other hand, the white colour of the 
tunic may suggest that in the Daphni mosaics Sergios and Bakchos 
were depicted in the uniform of kandidatoi who were subordinate to 
the protospatharioi. This does not alter their general classification as 
members of the capital city's most elite formations. 


«6 On maniakia and swords as elements of the uniform of the protospatharioi see 
above, nn 641 and 661. When carried at the imperial court the spathobaklion is men- 
tioned almost exclusively in connection with this group of officers in DE Cer. [Vocr], 
1:6623, 743-4 [I 10], 932-94? [I 26], 2:6157 [I 58], 95°, 99157? (during parades at the 
Hippodrome—along with the maniakion) [I 73], 110*? [I 76]; DE CER., 1:541 [II 
9], 574193? [II 15]; although one reference (De Cer. [Voar], 1:137? [I 361) relating 
to the procession on the feastday of the Purification of Mary (Hypapante) remains 
unclear, since it suggests the spathobaklion and the maniakion can be attributed 
equally to spatharioi and their commanders, as well as to other members of the offi- 
cers’ palace school, namely spatharokandidatoi, manglabitoi, and even patrikioi; see 
also Dawson (2002, 86), who was unable to find pictorial depictions of the spathobak- 
lion; and cf. Kolias (1988, 178-9) who links it with the oxa8oppóBów mentioned in 
Dic. AKR. (p. 88°” [IV]) and considers it as a type of mace (sic!). On the club (6ófóoc, 
Bépyiov) as the insignia of other court dignitaries (ostiarioi, silentiariori, praipositoi 
[kouropalates] and. others), see Piltz 1997, 47; and 1989, 62; Whitby 1987, 469, 472. 
See also Porpu. (p. 148557[C]): SmioBev 8& dc dnd dpyvidv névie npotocraĝðápor 
edvodxor petà xpocóv KABaviov xoi oralofakhiov; and also the commentary on 
pp. 290-1, where Haldon proposes after Vogt that the spathobaklion was a long club 
with a double-edged bronze or iron head; and also Dz CER, 2:174-5. A spathobaklion 
of a form similar to that depicted on the Daphni mosaics is held, for example, by the 
archangel Michael on a 12th-C. marble icon in the Museum für Spátantike und Byz- 
antinische Kunst, Berlin (Glory of Byzantium, no. 12). 

$7 See Walter 2003a, 157, 160 and fig, 50. 

668 On the subordination of the kandidatoi under the protospatharioi see Whitby 
1987, 467-78, n. 42 (based on De ceremoniis and the Kletorologion). The origins of 
the formation are covered by Jones 1964, 2:613; and in the context of a "Palace offi- 
cers' school" by Haldon (1984, 129) who also notes that white was the characteristic 
colour of their attire. The white uniform of the kandidatoi was introduced by Septi- 
mius Severus, and gave the formation its name—from Lat. candidus ‘white’, ‘shining’ 
(Sander 1963, 154-5; D'Amato 2005, 24, 33; Fauro 1995, 507). The two ranks were 
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The white spekia with gold clavi on their shoulders and along the 
bottom edge, the spathobaklia held in the right hand, and swords in 
scabbards in the left hand, also distinguish Sergios and Bakchos on 
mosaics in the blind cupola of the inner narthex of the katholikon of 
Nea Mone on Chios (figs. 44c—d).% Although the saints do not wear 
maniakia (as on the Vatican Menologion) the presence of the other 
elements typical of protospatharios uniform allows their images to be 
linked with precisely this group of officers. 

We also find Sergios and Bakchos each holding a spathobaklion on 
frescoes in the narthex of the Hagia Sophia church in Trebizond (fig. 
82).9? This time the saints have no swords, and over their blue tunics 
they wear purple cloaks with a tablion. Meanwhile, on a Sinaian icon 
from the workshop of the master Peter, St Prokopios is depicted in a 
red chlamys (also with a gold tablion) thrown over a light blue tunic 
and a maniakion.™ The image’s military character is attested only 
by the sheathed sword held in Prokopios’s left hand. Untypical for 
protospatharioi and kandidatoi is the light-blue colour of his tunic” 
and the ‘civilian’ tablion, which both indicate that in the thirteenth 
century—perhaps because both dignities had fallen out of use long 
before the capture of Constantinople by the Crusaders—the icono- 
graphic type of the warrior saint in the uniform of an officer of the 
scholai had lost its original, realistic character. 

This does not alter the fact that the image of the warrior saint 
in the uniform of a protospatharios influenced the evolution of the 


often linked, e.g. in the CHPAscm (1:696'*""") which lists two men, among the imperial 
officials John and Cittas, who were both spatharioi and kandidatoi. 

An argument against associating the Daphni images with the kandidatoi is the 
absence of the characteristic weapons of this unit, see DE Cer. ([Vocr], 1:137- [I 
36]), where listed alongside maniakia are shields (oxovt&piw) and single-edged battle 
axes (Owtpóaa. uovonéAvxa). 

59 See Mouriki 1985, vol. 2, figs. 58, 60. Walter (2003a, 158) notes the absence of 
maniakia in this depiction. 

5? See above, n. 649. 

91 See above, n. 655. 

4? The only blue-white lower garment described in De ceremoniis cannot be linked 
with the Trebizond and Sinai depictions, since it had short sleeves, was split like the 
skaramangion and was worn by tribunes and vikarioi, who held sceptres(?) tipped 
with crescents (DE Cer. [Vocr], 2:103*" [I 74] Xpr| 58 yivdoxew ön oi 1pifobvot 
xoi oi Bixdpior nepiléBAnvvot tà ypvooonpevta Öiakortà xovtouávixa. Bévexá «e 
xoi ÀAeuxó xoi Év toic rool tà RodOWEAAG, Baotátovteç £v toti xepol và Aeyóueva 
weyyia.) 
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iconography of the Rus’ princes Boris and Gleb. The two brothers were 
the sons of Vladimir I and, according to the legend, were murdered 
in 1015 by their sibling, Sviatopolk, during his attempt to seize the 
Kievan throne. They were quickly surrounded by a cult of martyrs 
(Rus. crpacrorepmupt ‘bearers of great suffering’), who imitated Christ 
in their attitude towards death. Initially, Boris and Gleb were depicted 
in the typical costume of martyrs—a long chlamys, and holding a cross 
of martyrdom in the right hand, although their princely origins were 
signalled by fur-covered calpacks.™ From the turn of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, undoubtedly under the influence of the warrior 
saints in official court uniforms, the noble origins of the two brothers 
began to be further underlined by depicting them with a sword in a 
scabbard, held in the left hand (fig. 83).7* In the Russian principality 


85 The legend of the martyrdom of Boris and Gleb and their growth in popularity 
in the context of Yaroslav the Wise's attempts to free the Russian Orthodox Church 
from dependence on the Patriarchate of Constantinople is discussed for example by: 
Lesyuchevsky (1946, 231-40; also 226-9, figs. 1-2, 4-5 on the earlier iconography of 
the brothers with depictions on enkolpions and in miniature painting) and Poppe 
(1961, passim), who analyses in detail the interdependence of the brothers Lives and 
Martyrdoms. According to Piltz (1989, 62, figs. 16-17) the saintly pair is also depicted 
in courtly dress (albeit without military elements) on frescoes in the 12th-C. Garda 
church on Gotland. For a bibliography of the hagiographic legends and discussion of 
the various types of depiction of Boris and Gleb (including as officers and armoured 
horsemen) see J. Myslivec, “Boris und Gleb (getauft: Roman und David)” in Lel, 
5:438-41 and figs. 1, 3. 

During his coronation in 1181 Andronikos Komnenos wore a conical grey calpack 
made of wool, thereby referring to the costume of the northeastern limits of the Black 
Sea; he had earlier worn similar headgear during a meeting with officials on the shore 
of the Bosphorus (CHONIATES, pp. 271°5, 2525; Eust. Tuxs., p. 50°* and com- 
mentary on p. 187—deriving this type of headwear from the Lazika region. 

64 See e.g. the Kievan icon from the turn of 12th and 13th centuries (currently in 
the Bohdan and Varvara Khanenko Museum of Art in Kiev) and images on the frame 
of a 12th-C. Novgorodian icon of St Nicholas from the Novodevichy Convent, cur- 
rently in the Tretyakov Gallery in Moscow (Glory of Byzantium, fig. on p. 284; Lazarev 
1970, 64 and fig. on p. 67). On changes occurring in the 12th-C. in the iconography 
of Boris and Gleb see Lesyuchevsky 1946, 244-5 and figs. 5/4-5/5 (equestrian images 
of these saints on metal pendants, now depicted with military equipment). White 
(2004, 502-3; together with an analysis of sources indicating a Ruthenian origin for 
the sword as.an insignia) notices that immediately before his assassination in 1174, 
Prince Andrei Bogolyubsky searched in vain for the sword of St Boris, a priceless relic 
with magical significance, which had earlier been removed by one of the assassins. 
Against White's hypothesis on the Ruthenian genesis of the motif is the presence of 
the type of the holy warrior with sword in scabbard and dressed in court attire, for 
example in the Byzantine iconography of Sts Sergios and Bakchos (e.g. on fol. 3v Vin- 
dobon. hist. gr. 6 and fol. 4848, Vat. gr. 1679, see Walter 20032, 157, fig. 50). 
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of Vladimir-Suzdal they were finally inducted into the circle of great 
military saints during the rule of Vsevolod.9^ 


The warrior saint in a provincial guise (in a kabadion) 


Besides the military saints in armour and in the courtly uniforms of 
the protospatharioi there is a group of depictions originating from 
the southern and eastern borderlands of the Empire which differ in 
terms of dress. Belonging to this group is an equestrian image of 
St Theodore of Anatolia (fig. 77) in a Synaxarion from St Michael’s 
monastery in Hamula near Fayyum (Pierpont Morgan Library, New 
York, no. M 613, fol. 1v).7* The horseman is depicted in a long, yel- 
low (gold?) short-sleeved tunic that might be identified as a kabadion, 
and a purple cape. He does not, however, wear a cuirass or a shield. 
The presence of the maniakion on his neck may suggest stylisation 
of his image as an officer. This motif is, however, quite common in 
Coptic art; it is worn for example by St Menas in a manuscript in 
the John Rylands Library in Manchester (Ms. Coptic 33), and by the 
archangel Michael on a miniature in a manuscript originally from 
Fayyum, now in the Pierpont Morgan Library, New York.” The first 
of these is of special interest: Menas is shown on horseback with a 
cloak thrown over his shoulders and a long ankle-length scale-armour 
corselet, which is fastened by a waist-belt. The cut is deceptively simi- 
lar to the kabadion of the ‘Eastern’ St Theodore, which may indicate 
that it is a combat variant of the garment. Similar doubts do not arise 
in relation to another representation of mounted saints wearing the 
kabadion: this shows two bearded saints (Theodore and George) on 
an eleventh- or twelfth-century stone relief currently in the Benaki 
Museum, Athens, found in Pontic Amaseia, and probably from one 
of the churches there. The two saints are arranged symmetrically, and 
use their lances to spear a recumbent figure who has a sword in his 


$5 White (2004, 501-9) analyses the process of introduction of the military saints 
into the Suzdal Principality by Yuri Dolgoruki, who on the model of the Komnenoi 
intiated their cult as a group providing protection over the reigning dynasty. She 
notices that Yuri's son, Vsevolod, had no difficulty in expanding the previously sta- 
ble group of warriors by adding Boris and Gleb, who appeared in the same role, as 
patrons and defenders of the princely family. 

55 See L'art Copte, no. 52 (=Walter 2001, 186, fig. 12). 

$7 See Walter 2001, 185-6, figs. 11, 13; Walter 2003a, 186, fig. 56. 
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right hand (fig. 84).7* The surface of their kabadia (which open at 
the front), their windblown capes and the kaftan-like garment of the 
fallen ruler are ornamented with simple rosettes. The cubic style of 
the relief, a long way from the traditions of ancient art, indicates the 
provincial character of the local workshop, which probably operated 
in Amaseia itself. 

Depictions of warrior saints in long tunics that might be interpreted 
as a kabadion, also became popular in Nubian art.” The appearance 
of this iconographic type in territories that were subject to or bordered 
the Muslim world suggests that the costume of the military saints 
was influenced here by the iconography and customs connected with 
Arabic and Persian culture. Light cavalry, whose basic weapon was 
the bow, still formed the core strength of Arab armies, and later of 
Turkish ones in the thirteenth century. This is reflected in the iconog- 
raphy of the Islamic states,“ while a relief in the church of the White 
Virgin (Spitakavor Astvatsatsin) in Yeghegnadzor in Armenia (1321), 
showing Prince Amir Hasan II hunting deer on horseback (fig. 85), 
proves that the type of the rider in a kabadion remained in use in 
Christian art from provincial circles until the late Middle Ages. 


8? Delevoria 1997, 244, with a reproduction (inv. no. 33630); although she incor- 
rectly sees the warriors as Theodore and Demetrios slaying the tsar Kaloyan, which 
entails a late dating by her of the object to the 11th-12th century (also illogical since 
Kaloyan died in 1207). It is possible that under the influence of Georgian tradition 
(which was unknown in Cappadocia) the second rider depicts George (Walter 2003a, 
125, 128-9). This identification is confirmed by a partly legible inscription next to 
the saint. 

8? See e.g. Jakobielski 1999, fig. 1; Steinborn 1982, fig. 14(?), 16, 18-21. 

80 Darkevich (1975, 140) formulates a similar thesis in relation to mounted war- 
riors depicted on silver bowls in the former Basilevsky collection; while Al-Sarraf 
(2002, caption to fig. XII-79) does the same in relation to a portrait of St Theodore 'of 
Anatolia' in the Fayyum Synaxarion (Pierpont Morgan Library, New York, M 613, fol. 
1v). See also Górecki (1975, 253), referring to warrior-saint depictions in the cathedral 
in Faras, who notices that 10th-C. Nubian painting departs from Byzantine tradition 
in favour of local ‘realia’. 

$! Constantine Porphyrogennetos (DAI, 1:789 [15]) writes that the Arabs sit on 
camels instead of horses, and in time of war wear neither thorakas nor klibania, but 
rose-coloured cloaks, and are armed with long lances, man-high shields and huge 
bows that only few can string with difficulty (Ob xooAXxeóovot Sé ixxovg, GANG 
Kapnrove, év 58 t kap 100 noAguov obr Evdvoveta1 SdpaKac, odte KALBavia, &AXà 
nepiBóAoia podard, Kai Éyovci Sépato, parpà xoi doridacg avdpounkerg xoi tóča 
EdAivo RoppeyeOn, oxedov ph Sovdpeva teiveoðar nap’ dAiyov &vópv). 

On the importance of Fatimid and Turkish archers and the tactics they adopted 
against the Crusaders, see Hillenbrand 1999, 511-14, as well as numerous depictions 
in art, figs. 82-4, 21-23, 51. 

5? Der Nersessian 2001, no. 7 
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Continuation of the Early Byzantine image of the equestrian saint 
in a tunic 


Images of the saints in officer’s uniform or in a kabadion are not the 
only departures from the predominant type of the warrior with a corse- 
let and shield. On a wall in Chapel 10 (Daniel’s Chapel) at Korama in 
Cappadocia, St Prokopios is painted witnessing a vision dressed only 
in a long tunic and cloak. He is depicted in a similar manner on a 
miniature in the Theodore Psalter (Brit. Add. 19352, fol. 85v), which 
originated from the Constantinopolitan workshop at the monastery of 
Stoudios, where his only item of military gear is a round shield held in 
the left hand. This example, as well as many other depictions (still 
seen in tenth to twelfth century art) of soldiers in tunics,“ whose cut 
(long, narrow sleeves and no split at the front) prevents them from 
being interpreted as a kabadion, indicate that the traditional pictorial 
formula that had been popularized in the Early Byzantine period was 
still present in the iconography of the military saints. Its longev- 
ity must also have been influenced by the use of light, felt garments 
by poorer soldiers in light-armed units. The last theory, as well as 
the conservatism characterizing miniature painting (thanks to which 
Prokopios is painted in traditional costume in the Theodore Psalter), 
may explain the limited popularity of this type of depiction of the war- 
rior saints in the Middle Byzantine period. 


63 Der Nersessian 1970, 11, fig. 139; Walter 2003a, 96-97, 99, fig. 53 (with other 
examples of depiction of the legend in the churches of Cappadocia); Gabeli¢ 2005, 
539, figs. 7-8. The Psalter’s colophon states that it was copied in 1066 by a scribe 
and painter from Caesarea named Theodore, under commission from the igoumenos 
Michael. The figure of Prokopios is captioned: ó &(ywo¢) npoxóroc. 

$4 See e.g. Darkevich 1975, figs. 201-204; Kádár 1878, fig. 144 (horsemen on a panel 
from an ivory casket in the Metropolitan Museum, New York); Homilies of Gregory of 
Nazianzos (Par. gr 510, fol. 440); Pseudo-Oppian’s Kynegetika (Ven. Marcianus gr. 479, 
fols. 7r [hunting scene], 8v); and the Madrid Skylitzes (fols. 30v, 55r-56r, 59v [horse 
archers], 72r [military engineers], 73r-v, 80r, 86r, 87v, 97r-v, 98v, 99v-100v, 101v, 107v, 
110v, 111v, 113v, 119r, 121r, 126r, 129v, 135v, 146v-147r [sailors], 148r, 149r-151v, 
156v, 160r-162r, 165r-168r, 169r, 170v, 169r-v, 170v—-171v, 173r, 175r-177r, 178r, 
187r-v, 181r, 182r-v, 202r, 205r, 206r, 212r, 213r, 230r-v [engineers] (Tsamakda 2002, 
figs. 59, 129, 131, 133, 143, 177, 179, 181, 194-195, 210, 215, 217-220, 221-226, 228, 
243, 251, 254, 260, 275, 280, 294, 309, 325, 363-365, 369, 372-373, 375-379, 382, 
394, 405-409, 417-422, 424-425, 427—429, 435, 442—445, 447-448, 454-456, 480—481, 
487-488, 501, 504, 544-545). 

$5 See above, pp. 80-90. 

$6 See above, n. 11, and also on felt n. 107. 
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The fantastical image of the holy warrior 


At Direkli Kilise church in Ihlara, on pillars cut into the rock that imi- 
tate piers, are two painted images of St Merkourios (north-west pier) 
and St George (north-east pier; figs. 36a-b).5" The saints both wear 
breastplates that are almost completely covered by broad leather belts. 
These belts are arranged in a V shape and are encrusted with precious 
stones—red and white rhombuses and pearls. The belts appear to hold 
up four rows of pteryges; on these—at a surprisingly low level—the 
artist has painted a zone stratiotike. Completing the saints’ attire are 
short shoulder-guards adorned like the belts, two under-tunics, a green 
one worn over a white one, long red cloaks hanging on their backs, 
and tall boots; the forearms and legs of both figures are bare. There 
are also two rows of large scales on the short sleeves of Merkourios’s 
undergarment, probably imitating pteryges. The saints’ shields, which 
would normally be held in the left hand, have been damaged, and 
only a small fragment of George’s shield is preserved, emerging from 
behind him. In the right hand meanwhile the saints hold their weap- 
ons: Merkourios a sword, George a lance. The lance’s shaft is made up 
of a series of small, white, oval segments connected to each other by 
pairs of rings. 

For the greater part, there do not appear to be analogies for the 
costume of these saints in the iconography, nor indeed in the iconog- 
raphy of soldiers in general, be it Classical or Byzantine. Furthermore, 
the more typical items such as pteryges and military belts have been 
deformed or are painted in the wrong positions. It would probably be 
futile to search for source references describing such decorative chest 
belts, which are somewhat reminiscent of the imperial loros in their 
arrangement, and perhaps imitate it; and similarly, for an explanation 
of the unusual form of the lance shaft. 

The murals at Direkli Kilise should therefore be treated as a unique 
example of the fantastical iconography of the saints. The desire for 
ornateness and splendour in rendering the costume and weaponry 
would appear to be an expression of the artist's provincial ideas of the 
pomp and lavishness of court ceremony in the far-distant capital. By 
multiplying the ornamentation his intention was probably to stress the 
high officer rank of the saints. 


$7 See Thierry 1963, 187, fig. 89c. 
ry g 
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Armour (breastplate, arm guards and groin protection) and shield 
were the primary elements of attire of the warrior saints. Over the 
centuries, since the heyday of the Roman legions, armour underwent 
far-reaching changes, as is attested by documentary sources and a lim- 
ited number of Byzantine archaeological finds. By examining the war- 
rior saint representations while taking into account these changes it 
is possible to identify archaic elements that were known in the tenth 
to thirteenth centuries only from representations in art, and also to 
recognize artistic innovations involving the depiction of newly intro- 
duced forms of protection.* The first category undoubtedly includes 
the classicizing ‘muscled’ cuirass, which was no longer being pro- 
duced in Byzantine workshops between the ninth and thirteenth 
centuries, but was meticulously represented during periods when art- 
ists favoured Classical models (the Macedonian Renaissance and the 
first quarter of the eleventh century). We cannot, however, identify 
-Classical antecedents for trousers, for the forearm protectors known 
as manikellia, and especially for the kite shield. The latter appears to 
have been completely unknown before the eleventh century. It is also 
interesting to note the new way in which it was carried—slung over , 
the back—first seen in the ninth century, but becoming most popular 
only in the Palaiologan period. In turn, the triangular Gothic shield, 
which undoubtedly reflected the influence of Western knightly cul- 
ture, appeared in Orthodox art only from the thirteenth century in 
areas that came under Latin control as a result of the Fourth Crusade. 
These observations are particularly significant since they provide evi- 
dence that Byzantine artists not only repeated classical iconographic 
motifs, but also actively introduced elements based on contemporary 
forms. 

It is often difficult to determine with certainty whether a depicted 
item belongs to the Classical pictorial tradition or to the world con- 
temporary with the artist. This is true of the most popular types of 
armour depicted in the period under discussion—scale and lamel- 
lar. These types of armour were already known in antiquity, but it 
was only in Byzantium that they came to be widely depicted in art, 


$* On the question of methodology in research on the representation of ‘realia’ in 
the religious art of Byzantium see Parani 2007. 
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especially painting. Being light and well ventilated, while at the same 
time providing excellent protection against archery, scale and lamel- 
lar corselets seem to have enjoyed special popularity in the imperial 
army. Surprising, however, is the almost total lack of depictions of mail 
armour. In view of the limited references to mail in written sources, 
this would appear to indicate that mail armour was not popular in 
Byzantium at that period. 

Besides armour, a significant element in representations of the war- 
rior saints is the insignia that underline their important positions at 
the “Heavenly Court'—the chlamys with tablia and fibula, diadema 
and, in a symbolic sense starting from the twelfth century, also the 
crown of martyrdom. The selection of these items does not always 
reflect the actual appearance of the palace guard, especially when the 
civilian chlamys (adopted from the Early Byzantine iconography of 
warrior-martyrs) is shown in combination with items of weaponry. 
However, a new iconographic type of the warrior-guardsman wearing 
a spekion, maniakion and sword and brandishing a spathobaklion in 
his hand appears from the tenth century, and this does seem to pro- 
vide an example of the realistic treatment of court uniform. 

The warrior saint on foot in armour corselet and cloak is the domi- 
nant form in the art of Constantinople and Greece (and in states that 
remained under their influence: in the Balkans, Rus’ and Norman 
Sicily) as well as in Georgia and Armenia, but an independent icono- 
graphic variant developed in regions influenced by Islamic culture. 
Here, the saint is normally shown wearing a long kabadion, is often on 
horseback, and sometimes has a diadem on the head, the last feature 
derived from Coptic painting traditions. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


WEAPONS IN THE ICONOGRAPHY OF THE 
WARRIOR SAINTS! 


ARAO. 

'Oc àyalòv otadin riatò påoyavov, év 6€ te TeixeL 
r 25 4 mos ane », 2 

TéEov cei Kpatéer, todt’ EBdnoev “Apne. 


An integral part of the image of the warrior saints is their weapons. 
When depicted in parade attire, the sword is the most visible sign of 
their martial profession; together with the lance it forms the basic 
weaponry of the military saints, which it is not possible to overlook in 
any analysis of their iconography. These two items not only complete 
the image of the warrior, but also carry symbolic meaning. We begin 
by examining the lance, the weapon shown most frequently in the ico- 
nography of the warrior saints, and which carries ideological content 
that had already taken root in antiquity. 


THE LANCE OR SPEAR OF THE WARRIOR SAINT 


Pole arms have been known since the Stone Age,’ and were still in 
use in the first half of the twentieth century. Many varieties were in 
widespread use in Byzantium. On depictions of warrior saints the 
most common form is a short type of spear that reaches just above 
the head. Spear shafts (&otiAiov—from Lat. hasta)! are normally 


1 On the weapons of the Byzantine army in general see E. McGeer, A. Kazhdan & 
A. Cutler, “Weaponry” in ODB, 3:2192-3. 

2 GEgOMETRES, 302 [LXXXVII] (= MPG, 106:933): 

Otherwise 
A wide sword is good in the field, but on the walls, 
The bow always dominates, so declares Ares 

? See Gamber 1978, 412; Hoffmeyer 1966, 116-17, also on its spread throughout the 
Mediterranean basin and the Near East. 

4 Maurice (SrRAT., p. 452? [XIIB 17] = (LT, vol. A’, p. 332 [XIV 79]}) uses this 
term, advising that before an attack fileclosers should quieten the soldiers by prod- 
ding them with the shafts of their spears: petà tv àotiAtov t&v xovvapiov; see also 
Miháescu 1968, 491. On the Roman hasta see O. Fiebiger & F. Klingmüller, "Hasta" 
in PR, 14/2 (1912), 2501-08. 
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depicted schematically. In painted works they are often rendered with 
just a single line. An example of such a sparing form is the lance of St 
George in the church of Lilies (Sümbüllü Kilise) in the Ihlara valley 
(fig. 35a)? The butt of the lance is always blunt. We can assume that 
Byzantine lances were indeed terminated this way since references to 
spiked spear butts (corvexri]p, otbpat, oopíoxoc) are few and mainly 
refer to the ancient period. In painted works the shaft is as a rule 
depicted in ochre or brown (figs. 25c-d, 30a-f, 31, 32, 37-39, 45, 46b, 
48a-c, 70)’ imitating the colour of wood;? although it is occasionally 
shown in other colours. The lance of St George Tropaiophoros on an 
enamelled panel from the Pala d'Oro is blue? A blue spear (Bévetov 
xovv&pw) is used by Digenes Akritas, and also by the son of the domes- 


* See above, n. 66 on p. 141. 

* Cf. Kolias (1988, 199) who by analogy with the butt spikes known in antiquity, 
which served to plant the spear in the ground, and if the spearhead broke off could 
also be used for combat, considers that the sauroter was also used in the medieval Byz- 
antine army. See also Supa, 4:330” [949-950]; 447?'-* [1261] Oopioxoc: tò kpov toñ 
c19npov- Tj tò OntoÜev Ugpo¢ tod Sdpatoc, 6 Kai cavpwthp KaAeitar &nò x00 dpobelv 
Kai 100 i&yo* toto Se napà tò To, 6 onuaiver thy govyv: £5 od Kod iat. Odpiayoc. 
nAngas pouPat Sobpatoc obpixyo. év Emıypéupaor. xoi odO1¢- Sepa Kev 26 bAAOLO 
RvpiKpntoro taBEvtac odprdyovs SéEawto. tà obpaia vàv cavdnrav. [...] Eropa. 
ò cavpwthp Kadotpevog: Ù tod Sdpatoc dpyh, èp  otmnpiCetoar. HEsycuios, 4:14 
saVvpatip: tò Eoyotov oińpiov tod Sépatoc. SnAot 8& Kai otáÜunv keotóv; HESY- 
CHIOS, 4:88: Xxópo- [...] cavpathp tod Sdpatos, xoi Adyyn. xoi Sévõpov duovipac. 
xoi Bvpiapa On the ancient sauroter see EUsT. IL, 3:33?-35'; F, Lammert, “Savpwrhp” 
in PR, 2/1: 265-6. Exceptionally the term also appears in Leo THE DEACON, p. 41*5 
[III 4]. 

7 See e.g. Drandakes 1995, fig. 19 on p. 383; Chatzidakis 1997, figs. 57; 66; Pele- 
kanidis/Chatzidakis 1985, figs. 10, 12 on pp. 32-3, 21 on p. 41, and also 12-13 on 
pp. 60—61; Bank 1966, no. 227; Glory of Byzantium, fig, on p. 283; Mouriki 1985, vol. 
2, figs. 58-59; Athos vol. A’, figs. 241, 265, vol. B’, fig. 329. 

? Spear shafts were made from wood, as is indicated by references in the PRAECEPTA, 
pp. 181? [T 9], 285 [IT 11] (= TNU [MG], pp. 949%% [LVI 9], 104-8 [LVII 13]) 
when speaking of the splintering of infantry spears by cataphracts: óc dv £x tovtov 
TO Kovtipix tàv ónAvtQv ovvOAQCVGoW; and also KINNAMOS, pp. 143?—144! [IV], 
27377? [VI]. On the varieties of wood employed in making lances see below, pp. 321 
and 328. See also Kolias (1988, 193, 202) who besides cornel mentions ash (ueAic) 
and even cane. The cane lances (Sopéit10 èk kañópov) employed by the Turks are 
mentioned by CHONIATES, p. 29°’. Without taking into account the character of the 
painting techniques employed, Parani (2003, 139-40, figs. 111, 116) interprets depic- 
tions of the lance in Cappadocian art as indeed depicting cane shafts. She explains 
their appearance as reflecting the impact of Arab techniques of arms production in 
the frontier region. 

* See Hahnloser/Polacco 1994, fig. 142. The Pala d'Oro is not a unique example— 
remnants of blue pigment also appear on St George's lance on a wooden relief-work 
icon in the National Museum in Kiev (fig. 27), see Glory of Byzantium, no. 202. 
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tikos Constantine in a poem by al-Mutanabbi,? which suggests that a 
custom existed between the tenth and twelfth centuries of painting the 
shaft or even covering it with coloured fabric. On the Forty Martyrs of 
Sebaste Triptych (figs. 19a,b) the spear shafts are marked with trans- 
verse notches." The artist was perhaps attempting to depict a specific, 
decorative type of spear with an encrusted shaft, like the one carried 
by Justinian's bodyguards on the mosaic at San Vitale (fig. 72).? There 
is also a painted depiction of a spear shaft made up of white oval seg- 
ments at Direkli Kilise at Ihlara (fig. 36a).?^ The presence of this kind 
of feature in works from widely separated centres allows one to sup- 
pose that the ornate spears might represent actual weapons, probably 
parade models, presumably intended as insignia.” 

The lances of the military saints are always surmounted by fairly 
substantial heads (known, inter alia, as Eigocg/Evpdprov, oium)? and 


10 See Dic. AKR., p. 1927? [VI]. On the emir's blue, gilded lance (probably only 
the head) see also p. 12!5* [I] (= 238”): kovt&piw énoAdCe Bévetov, ypvowmpévov; and 
p. 27095, where the epic's author mentions the Saracens’ large, green lances with sil- 
ver fittings: pco. LoKpuKdvtapa pet’ donpw depévo; VASILIEV, 2/2:327". In turn, 
the silver-inlaid spears (&pyvopónAo, ópata) of the Greeks at the battle at Larissa are 
mentioned by KoMNENE, 2:27? [V 6/1]. Such parade lances seem to be intended in the 
red-hafted weapon held by St George on an icon in the British Museum, and another 
abandoned by Eustathios- Placidus in a scene of his conversion in the Khludov Psalter, 
fol. 97v (Glory of Byzantium, no. 261 [= Byzantium, no. 191]; and Shchepkina 1977, 
fig. 97). However, Kolias (1988, 212) believes that the blue lance of Digenes mentioned 
in the epic merely had a painted shaft. 

! See e.g. Bank 1966, nos. 126, 130-131. 

2 See e.g. Age of Spirituality, no. 65; Grabar 1936, fig. 20/1; and Leader 2000, 417, 
fig. 12. 

35 See above, n. 687 on p. 310. 

14 On the lance as an insignia see below, p. 329. 

15 The term Etgog/Gupápiov is used e.g. by STRAT., p. 432 [XIIB 11] (Ein tàv 
xovtapiov) [XII B 24], 450* [XIIB 17], and in the PRAECEPTA, p. 14" [13] (= TNU 
[MG], p. 905 [LVI 3]). The word œiyuń for the spearhead is used e.g. in the: SYL- 
LOGE, pp. 60 [XXXVIII 6], 61 [XXXIX 1] (={LT, vol. B, pp. 358 [XXXVII], 360 
[XXXIX]); PserLos, 2:6 [VI 85]; KixNAMOS, p. 160* [IV]; CHONIATES, p. 182**. The 
antique term åxorh (Lat. acies) is used by KoMNENE, 2:118? [VII 9/5], 163? [IX 
2/2]; see also Supa, 1:88* [948] Ax 7| ó&otng «o9 Sdpatog, tò Eò tç Aóyync. 
Appixvóg Aóyyoc 68 eiyov nayeiaç éGomipyeoc" dxaxh S& ody oniv ciónpém, &AAO 
tò bE odtaic nenvpartopévov TOTO énotrosv. In turn, in Leo's Tactics (LT, vol. B’, 
pp. 264 [XX 116], 294 [XX 188]} the term Adyyn is used to describe the head of a kon- 
tarion glistening in the sun; see also the definition in the Supa, 2:111" [1186]: Av 
d€etag Spopetv’ éni tov diarwõvvevóvtov. Ofetav yap Aéyovot thv Adyynv. The jave- 
lin blade known as the Sopétiov is mentioned by Procoprus, 1:72 [I 14/47], 15797? 
[II 3/25], 424° [IV 2/6], 465" [IV 11/19] (possibly in the sense of independent heads 
used as plumbata, see below, n. 282), 477° [IV 13/14], 2:12" [V 2/15], 156" [VI 2/14], 
1587 [VI 2/30]; it is also mentioned by CHowrATES, p. 183^. In turn, Maurice (STRAT., 
p. 196 [IV 3] = (LT, vol. A’, p. 312 [XIV 45]}) mentions the kovcaptav ego. 
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are usually held upright as if during drill. Their form can be diamond- 
shaped, lancet-like or leaf-shaped (figs. 19a, 20-22a, 25a,d, 27, 30a-f).!” 
Heads of these shapes were known since antiquity, as is evident from 
art? and surviving examples.” These forms were common in the east- 
ern part of the Mediterranean basin in the Middle Ages. Objects con- 
temporary with the depictions are found within the Empire, as well 
as in neighbouring countries.” The colour of the heads in the depic- 


The terminology associated with the spearhead (including the terms mentioned above 
and also éx1éopatic) is analysed in detail by Kolias 1988, 195. 

'5 Maurice advises soldiers to hold the spear in this manner during training (STRAT., 
p. 484"? [XIIB 24] = LT, 1:167°°® [VII 47 (54)]): Kai xwotor npoc, Tjo0xoc xoi 
lous &vo tà ipn vv Kovvaoiov Katéyovtes; see also {LT, vol. A’, p. 326 [XIV 66]}. 

7 Diamond-shaped heads with a rib can be seen e.g. on the Harbaville Triptych, in 
frescoes with Sts Theodore Stratelates and Nestor in Hosios Loukas, and on a mini- 
ature depicting the conversion of St Eustathios on fol. 52r of the Menologion Esphig- 
menou 14 (Goldschmidt/Weitzmann 1979, vol. 2, no. 31 = Glory of Byzantium, no. 80; 
Chatzidakis 1997, figs. 57, 66; Athos, vol. B’, fig. 329). Leaf-shaped heads surmount 
the lances of warrior saints in the church of the Anargyroi in Kastoria; on mosaics in 
Sicilian churches; on a relief icon of St George in the National Museum, Kiev; and on 
the Borradaile Triptych (Pelekanidis 1953 1:21, 23, 27/2, 32/1; Borsook 1990, figs. 9, 
35-36, 95; Glory of Byzantium, no. 202 = Milyaeva 2000, fig. 1; Cutler 1994, fig. 242 
[= Byzantium, no. 153; Goldschmidt/Weitzmann 1979, vol. 2, no. 38]). Lancet-shaped 
heads.are seen on warrior saints' spears on a steatite icon from Cherson; on enamel 
panels of Sts George and Orestes on the Pala d'Oro; carried by St George in the church 
of the Anargyroi, Kastoria; in the Khludov Psalter, fol. 97v; and on the Triptych of the 
Forty Martyrs of Sebaste (Kalavrezou-Maxeiner 1985, no. 21 — Glory of Byzantium, 
no. 203; Hahnloser/Polacco 1994, figs. 116, 129, 142; Pelekanidis/Chatzidakis 1985, 
fig. 21 on p. 41; Shchepkina 1977, fig. 97; and Bank 1966, no. 130). 

?* Leaf- and lancet-shaped heads on long shafts can be seen e.g. on a vase with a 
scene of Ajax and Achilles playing dice; while long sarissae with rhomboidal heads 
appear on the Issos battle mosaic from Pompei (now in the Museo Archeologico, 
Naples; Gamber 1978, figs. 291, 307 = Zygulski 1998, 58, figs. 48, 62). Numerous 
examples of Late Roman and Early Byzantine depictions of heads are cited by Kolias 
1988, 197; see also e.g. Zygulski 1998, fig. 134; Bivar 1972, fig. 8; and Bishop/Coulston 
1993 (below, n. 25). 

? For examples of Roman heads from modern Germany see, e.g. Southern/Dixon 
1996, 112, figs. 42-44. 

? The 11th-C. leaf-shaped spearheads found at Serge Limani and designed for 
hand-to-hand combat (as can be judged from the thickness of the shaft) are pub- 
lished by Schwarzer 1991, 329-30, figs. 4-5 (examples with lugs), and an especially 
interesting example on fig. 8 (with a straight head protected by a type of sheath); 
for a long spearhead of narrow, lancet-shape found in the Great Palace in Constan- 
tinople see Brett 1947, 99, fig. 7; for examples of broad, leaf-shaped and rhomboidal 
spearheads set on sockets found in the vicinity of a Bulgarian settlement mound in 
the village of Lozarevo, south-west Bulgaria see Momchilov 1994, 52-4, figs. 1/3-6, 
2/714. Early and Late Byzantine lance heads are preserved in the Byzantine Museum 
in Thessaloniki. Finds from Corinth are published by Parani 2003, fig. 158. Also see 
the spearheads found in Russia reproduced by Kirpichnikov 1966, 5, plates 1-8/7, 
9/1-6, 21/5-6, 22/2, 8, 23/4, 8. For finds of leaf- and lancet-heads with sockets from 
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tions, usually blue, white or light grey (figs. 5, 25a,c,d, 26-27, 30a-f, 32, 
35a, 36a, 38, 44a,b, 45b, 46b,c, 48a-c, 63, 87)?! suggest iron, as is con- 
firmed not only in the preserved artefacts, but also in the terminology, 
where—besides the terms mentioned above—we also meet the expres- 
sion o1iófipiov.? Sometimes the lance-heads of the military saints are 
shown in gold (figs. 39, 44a),? which may suggest that these weapons 
were of a ceremonial rather than martial character." 

The blade is secured to the wooden shaft by means of a tapering 
socket (xovoniov).? Occasionally, there is a knob between the lance- 


the migration period see Germanen, nos. II 29b, II 33b, XII 14a, XIV 6b, XIV 21a, 
XIV 27h, XIV 47a. 

1 See e.g. Chatzidakis 1997, figs. 48, 57; 66; Pelekanidis/Chatzidakis 1985, figs. 10, 
12 on pp. 32-3, fig. 21 on p. 41, and also figs. 12-13 on pp. 60-1; Glory of Byzantium, 
fig. on p. 283; Hahnloser/Polacco 1994, fig. 127; Athos, vol. A’, figs. 241, 265; vol. B’, 
fig. 329. 

? Yiónpiov is undoubtedly a calque of the Latin ferrum, see e.g. STRAT. 258-15 
[VII 15] (= LT, 2:160% [XIV 38 (39)]; and Leo (LT, vol. B’, p. 294 [XX 188]}), who 
adds that these iron heads should be hidden from the enemy (xoi «à oiðnpa x&v 
xovtapiov &roKpbateww; on covers for the spear see above, n. 20); see also the further 
examples published by Kolias 1988, 195. On the blunt, iron arrowheads used for train- 
ing see PERI STRATEGIAS, p. 1321? [46]: Ba&AAovtes àvti odyunc Kepartdac oinpüc 
£yobo oc. 

? See for example Mouriki 1985, vol. 2, fig. 59; Bank 1966, nos. 226-227; Athos, 
vol. A’, fig. 216. 

?* Leo VI states in his Taktika [LT, vol. B', p. 264 [XX 116]} that in battle it is 
necessary to use sharp spearheads of iron and not gold—which indicates that the lat- 
ter were known, if not used in combat. On the golden spears carried by the emperor 
during the triumph of Theophilos, and at Basil I's entry into the capital by his son 
Constantine (additionally decorated with pearls), see PorPH., pp. 14274, 148945 [C]: 
èv ti xewt £a ev Aóyxnv xpvotiv bic uapyapitõv juieopévyy. [...] £oev 68 xoi 
^fi yepi Aóyynv xpoofiv. The silver and gold lances gifted by Romanos Lekapenos to 
the Bulgarian tsar Symeon on the occasion of the signing of a treaty are mentioned by 
THEOPH. CONT., p. 407?-*, Kolias (1988, 211-12) concludes from a reference by Ps. 
KoprNos (p. 273735 [VII]) that such ‘gold lances’ had only gilded heads or shafts. 

5 In view of the term’s Latin etymology (cuspis— spike, point) we might well 
assume that it refers to a barb or tang driven into the shaft to secure the head (see 
Bishop/Coulston 1993, figs. 22, 35, 68, 84, 115). But as Kolias (1988, 198-9 and n. 83) 
rightly demonstrates, a reference by Eustathios of Thessaloniki (Eus. It., 2:3210"; 
TOV uévvot xpíxov, óc mepiBéer xoi nepiúyetar EAicowv tò EvAov, eic 6 éuBéBAnvon fi 
aiyun, Sv ý &repiwóntog yYA@oo xovontov qnot, 2K uevoqopüg tod repi tovg nóðaç 
EvAivon becpod nópknv 6 “Ounpos kahet) clearly specifies that the Byzantines used it 
in the sense of an iron ring that enclosed the shaft thereby securing the head. See also 
the PRAECEPTA (p. 147! [I 3]) which states that the kouspia of lances should be fit for 
the task, as should their heads (xoi «à Supápio wbt@v éavtjdeta Kai tà rovonia). See 
also the forms xotonog in MALALas (p. 36? [II 17]) and aixuodétns in DE Cer (p. 639" 
[II 40]). The popularity of securing spear- and javelin-heads by means of a socket is 
attested by numerous archaeological finds (see above, n. 20 and below, n. 35). 
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head and socket, which was probably purely decorative;”* these appear 
on the lances of St Orestes at Episkopi in Eurytania (fig. 38); Lupus 
and Nestor on a reliquary of St Demetrios in the Historical Museum of 
the Moscow Kremlin; Eustathios on the Harbaville Triptych (fig. 20b); 
George and Theodore on an enkolpion in the Cleveland Museum of 
Art; Theodore Teron on a mosaic at Hosios Loukas in Phokis (fig. 
25a); and on an eleventh-century silver dish found near Perm, now in 
the Hermitage.” The small lugs that prevent the head from penetrat- 
ing too deeply are not seen on military saints’ lances. Their presence 
on Byzantine spears is attested by heads found in the Serce Limani 
wreck (fig. 91c), as well in art—on soldiers’ spears in historical scenes.” 
To explain the relationship of the warrior saints’ lances with those in 
actual use we shall have to examine the various types. 


Types of Shafted Weapon in Byzantium 


Javelins and spears (verytta, akontion, rhiptarion) 

The Byzantine army continued to employ most of the wide variety 
of pole arms that had been in use in ancient Rome. Such weapons 
differed in length and construction depending on whether they were 
intended for throwing or close combat. Following on from the Roman 
pilum (spiculum)—a light spear with head set on a long metal spike, 
fastened on a short shaft—was the Bnpúrtta, from the Latin verticulum, 
verutum. In the tenth century this weapon was also known by the term 


*® Kolias (1988, 197-8) speculates that such knobs may have prevented the spear 
from becoming stuck in a victim’s body, but this function was undoubtedly better 
fulfilled by lugs. Hoffmeyer (1966, 119) points out the many analogies in Merovingian 
art and thereby attempts to link the origins of the knob on the socket with the Franks. 
See also the relief from Dura-Europos depicting a lance tipped with a knob and a loop 
(Teixidor 1979, fig. 23). 

7 See Glory of Byzantium, nos. 17, 36, 80, 111; Chatzidakis 1997, fig. 48; Bank 1966, 
no. 206 (= Darkevich 1975, fig. 3755). In the iconography of the warrior saints knobs 
also appear on the sockets on the Venetian Pala d'Oro (Hahnloser/Polacco 1994, figs. 
124-129, 142); a miniature in the Oxford Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzos (Hutter 
1999, fig. 21); and a relief with St George adorning the base of a silver dish from the 
12th C. (Darkevich 1975, fig. 80). 

? On the spearheads from Serce Limani, see above n. 20; for Russian javelin heads 
of similar form see Kirpichnikov 1966, plates 8/8-13, 9/7-13; examples from art 
(mainly MS illuminations) are listed by Kolias 1988, 198 and n. 79. 
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pint&ptov (or pict&piov from pixtw—to throw, cast)? or as GKdévttov, 
derived from the ancient Greek.” The lack of references to the verytta 
and, to some extent, also the paucity of depictions in art indicate that 
the javelin's form had changed during the Middle Byzantine period.” 
Ihe maximum length recommended for the akontion (or rhiptarion) 
according to the Sylloge was just under three metres including its 
head (between one and three fathoms, but no more than 12 spans, 


? Tn the 4th C. the pilum is mentioned by Ammian., 5:46 [XXVI 9/7], 137 [XXVII 
2/3]; while spearmen mA &ptot (or akontistai) and Bepovtéptot (called diskoboloi [sic!]) 
are also mentioned by Lypos 72? [I 12/46]. VeGETIUS (p. 90 [II 15]) states that sol- 
diers in the first rank should be equipped with two throwing spears—a larger one with 
a nine-inch iron head and a shaft of 5% feet, once called a pilum and now a spiculum, 
and a shorter one with a five-inch head and a shaft of 3% feet (the Roman foot or 
pes measured 29.6 cm, while the inch or uncia was 2.4 cm, see Schilbach 1970, 13-16, 
20; H. Chantraine, "Uncia" in PR, 9/1:654-8): item bina missibilia, unum maius ferro 
triangulo unciarum novem, hastili pedem quinque semis, quod pilum vocabant, nunc 
spiculum dicitur, ad cuius ictum exercebantur praecipue milites, quod arte et virtute 
directum et scutatos pedites et loricatos equites saepe transuerberat, aliud minus ferro 
unciarum quinque, hastili pedum trium semis, quod tunc uericulum, nunc uerutum 
dicitur. Also see Hoffmeyer (1966, 118-20) who incorrectly interprets the verytta as 
a weapon intermediate between a spear and a club; cf. Kolias (1988, 185-6) who fails 
to see the links between the antique verutum and the Byzantine verytta, although he - 
provides depictions of the pilum on 4th-C. coins, and also links the pilum with the 
Frankish &yyov mentioned by Agathias and in the Commentary to the Iliad penned 
by Eustathios of Thessaloniki. The convergence of the terms verutum and verytta is 
pointed out by Miháescu 1968, 491; also on this subject see earlier references in the 
sources collected by Anastasiadis 1994, 9-10. On Roman spears with heads mounted 
on a metal shaft see P.N. Schulten, "Pilum" in PR, 40:1335-68. F. Lammert, "Spicu- 
lum" in PR, 6, II/2 (1929): 1761-2; Coulston 2002, 13. For examples of the Late Roman 
(3rd C. AD) pilum see Southern/Dixon 1996, 112-13, fig. 41; Kaczanowski 1992, figs. 
13/1-2; Germanen, nos. XII 20a, XIV 48b; for depictions in antique art see also: Gam- 
ber 1978, 416, figs. 371, 378, 396; Zygulski 1998, 96-7, 117, fig. 118. 

30 On the ancient akontion see E. Reisch & P. Wagler, “Axévtiov”, in PR, 1/1 (1893): 
1178-85. Maurice (STRAT., pp. 420^? [XIIB 2], 420+ [XIIB 3], 422*7 [XIIB 5]) rec- 
ommends the verytta or small Slav spear (Aaykiðia XxAo[hwickix) as the weapon of 
both heavy- and light-armoured infantry formations. The disappearance of the term 
verytta is evidenced by a passage in LT (1:118!9977 [VI, 26]) repeating the words of 
the Strategikon where Leo explains it as a rhiptarion (while elsewhere: LT, 1:1031309-6* 
[VI 7] Leo states that besides two kontaria soldiers should own two rhiptaria—i.e. 
akontia intended for throwing), which he recommends for light troops inexperienced 
with the bow (on rhiptaria used for throwing see (LT, vol. B’, p. 62 [XVII 21]}); on 
Venetians employing rhiptaria see DAI, 1:120” [28]. Akontia are listed along with 
other missiles, for example in PERI STRATEGIAS, pp. 94? [31], 100** [32]; STRAT., pp. 
376724 [XI 4], 464**5 [XII B 20]; DE Cer., 1:672* [II 45]; and PsELLos, 2:25" [VI 114]; 
see also Koukoules, 3:135. 

31 The head of a short pilum was found at Sredishche in Bulgaria, although the 
object had been reforged to form the base of a cross (Iotov 2004, fig. 39, no. 546). 
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i.e. 281 cm).” In the Byzantine army they were employed by special- 
ized units of javelineers (Akovtiotat and pixtapiotat) that were often 
formed from foreign mercenaries.” The short length of the Byzantine 
javelin’ might suggest that it was the weapon carried by warrior saints. 
However, as we can see from the javelin heads found on the Serçe 
Limani shipwreck, their awl-like shape on a broad socket would rule 
out the identification of the warrior saint's spears (with their promi- 
nent heads with a knob) as throwing weapons.” 


The heavy infantry pike (menaulion) 

The pevadArov (uovabAiwv) was the equivalent of the short Roman 
hunting spear, the venabulum.? It was employed by specialized units 
of menaulatoi. Along with the increase in the numbers of menaulatoi 


32 SYLLOGE, p. 60 [XXXVIII 6, 8] (={LT, vol. B", p. 358 [XXXVIII]J: &xóvzuu ett’ 
OV PITTA PLA ópyviðs pac npóc 19 TPIT čyyiota, ph nA£ov ónAaón omBMapdv SHdexa 
Éxaotov cov tH aizu [...] ava 800 xoi tptGv gepétw Exaotog &kóvtia omBopdv 
uico 606exo. Schilbach (1970, 22-7; and 1982, 184-5 and index) states that the 
fathom (dpyvid, å&nAñ) measured 9 royal spans = 108 daktyloi = 210.6 cm (or 187.4 
cm), (on the span or oxiBapr see above, n. 339 on p. 214). See also Kolias (1988, 187 
n. 13) who draws attention to the discrepancies in measurements. See also the length 
proposed by Haldon 1975, 32. 

3 These took part, among other things, in night attacks and raids into enemy 
territory, and were also used to guard camps, towns and ships, see for example DE 
VELITATIONE, p. 154?” °! [3]; DE RE MILITARI, pp. 246” [1], 264° [4], 2685 [5] 268* 
[6], 272” [7], 292% [19], 300% *° [20], 312"-? [25] lists akontistai among other light 
formations—archers and psiloi (described in the Supa, 1:92? [998] by the common 
term akroboloi); STRAT., p. 308°” [IX 2] (= (LT, vol. P’, p. 62 [XVII 20]}) on the 
use of javelineers during night attacks, p. 248° [VII; PRAECEPTA, p. 14” [I 6] (= TNU 
[MG], p. 907- [LVI e) states that they were recruited among the Rus’ and other for- 
eign peoples (äv pév dor pintapiotai, cite Pácot eive GAOL &vixot); Leo, however, 
(LT, 1:103126-? [VI 3]) recommends selecting javelineers from soldiers who were not 
too expert with the bow; see also PROCO?rUS, 1:3501! [TII 8/27]; PsELLOS, 2:11? [VI 
94]; EUST. IL., 1:538", 3:21 I5, 4:853*, 854^; EusT. Op., 2:315* (listing them along with 
diskoboloi as athletes). Rhiptariotai are mentioned, for example, in TNU [F], p. 309 
[LXXI]; see also Kolias (1988, 190 and n. 26; with pointers to further sources). 

** Tt is possible that shorter javelins than those mentioned in the Sylloge (see above, 
n. 32) were also used for throwing, as is attested by the reference in (LT, vol. A’, 
p. 342 [XIV 104]} on their use together with arrows during night attacks; and also 
PERI SrRATEGIAS (p. 54% [16]) which contrasts them with the long dory—dopat10 xoi 
Gxévt1a—which were undoubtedly shorter; see also Ravegnani 1988, p. 50. 

3 Schwarzer 1991, 329, figs. 2, 3; see also the javelins depicted in the Madrid Sky- 
litzes on fols. 99v (thrown by Arabs, which however have clearly defined heads) and 
100r (Tsamakda 2002, figs. 222, 226). In the light of the underwater finds the idea 
(Kolias 1988, 188) that javelin heads were secured to the shaft with the aid of a metal 
tang is untenable. 

3% See Miháescu 1982, 18; and after him McGeer 1987, 53, n. 3 and Anastasiadis 
1994, 4. See also the faulty interpretations of Haldon (1975, 32-3) and Nicolle (1988, 
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towards the end of the tenth century, the function of this formation 
changed, since the Sylloge and especially the Praecepta already speak of 
it as made up of brave soldiers whose task was to halt enemy cavalry 
charges.” Both treatises recommend that the menaulion be cut from a 
single sapling of young oak, cornel, or a wood they call artzekida, but 
if such materials were unavailable then to make it from smaller pieces 
of wood joined together. The Praecepta further adds that the shafts 
should be of such thickness that they could just be encompassed by 
one hand.** 

Leo VI mentions the menaulion in his description of the wooden 
obstacles that the commander Nikephoros Phokas (grandfather of the 
emperor of the same name) employed to defend his camp against 
night attacks by enemy cavalry during an expedition against Bulgaria. 
The treatise states that these were tripods built from stakes, one of 
which was five or six spans in length ‘in the shape of a menaulion’, 
plus two shorter ones. Surmounting these contraptions were long and 
strong blades of two spans length or slightly less—according to Leo's 
Taktika—also ‘in the shape of a menaulion'.? This description might 


2:610) who associate the menaulion with the martzobarboulon (see below, p. 375). The 
menaulion is mentioned, e.g. by THEOPHANES, p. 2215; DAI, 1:110% [26]. 

Y "Ihe menaulatoi as a formation for halting attacking cataphracts are mentioned 
for the first time in the Svrxocr, p. 89 [XLVII 16]. The rapid growth in their num- 
bers in the 10th C.—from 300 mentioned in the Sylloge to 1600 in the Praecepta—is 
pointed out by Anastasiadis 1994, 4—5; cf. the reconstruction of menaulatoi numbers 
proposed by McGeer 1987, 55-6. On the infantry formation which took the form 
of a mobile square (tetragonos parataxis), providing protection for the cavalry, and 
whose composition included menaulatoi see McGeer 1988 (based mainly on evidence 
in the Sylloge and Praecepta). On the bravery of soldiers making up the menaulatoi see 
PRAECEPTA, p. 18° [I 11] (= TNU [MG], p. 94:2? [LVI 11]: McGeer 1995, 211. 

?  SyLLOGE, p. 59 [XXXVII 3] (= {LT, vol. B, p. 356 [XXXVIII]]) t& uévto 
uevoróÀiox un and neAeKnt@v čotwoav óav, GAA’ dnd veakéov Spay T] kpaviðv fi 
x&v Aeyouévov aptCicidiov 7 £1épou toiov ttvOc. PRAECEPTA, 1839 [TV 11] (= TNU 
[MG], p. 9417? [LVI 11]: tà è pévowda odtOv uh eivor &xó neAexntáv Edrov, &AA 
and vea tov Spvdv Tj kpovetàv Tj tov Aeyouévav &tknkiðiav. ei dé xoi ectogu] Ea 
ody ebpioxovia, yeveoBoouy dnd noXekmntóv, rAnv Fovocov dnd ioyopüv EüXov Kai 
nayéa tooottov, Soov Sbvavta yelpes KvPepvav. See also McGeer 1995, 186. Cor- 
nel wood (kpavétov) as a material for making spears appears already in a Homeric 
hymn to Hermes, where Apollo swears an oath on a cornel-wood javelin (Alföldi 
1959, 24). 

3° LT, 1:30027—-30129 [XI 26]: Kat& 58 «nv BovAyápav exotpatetav Kol étepov 
ot éxevonOn TPO podoaciy in Akt. xphoov, nep xen un Ann xapoaceuqOfvoa, 
pod TE yàp Bagpóv eic Baotayhv xoi àvaysatov eis pohany éyvapio@n. qv 86 
toroðtov: Kavovic 600 oúuuetpa Ao fiv EbXtvo &và spYàv rov onBapdv À hiyo nA£ov 
aPdapaiav cuvéuibev, čtepov 5é kavóviov Ónoioc, Exov omBayks névte À kal zé, 
túřiv wevadAon év t ovuniEer toO SioKeAtov émOeic tprokéhiov énotnosv, toviqevov 
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lead one to conclude that the menaulion measured slightly less than 
1.5 metres with a head of about 0.5 metres, which would have made 
it similar to the Roman pilum. However, Nikephoros Ouranos states 
in his Taktika (correcting the corrupt text of Phokas's Praecepta) that 
the shaft of the menaulion was 1% or 2 fathoms in length (about 
2.7-3.6 metres), while the head measured 1% to 2 spans (about 
35-47 cm). References to the menaulion in Leo VI's text should 
therefore be understood only in the context of an obstacle that pro- 
tected against cavalry attack in a manner similar to a long pike. The 
conclusion from the above is that the menaulion had transformed 
itself during the Middle Byzantine period into a long, massive pike, 
which the menaulatoi braced against the ground, pointing the head 
up at an angle and thereby creating an obstacle that was difficult for 
charging enemy cavalry to cross." On the other hand, treatises on 


iloyopág Ox tis On’ GAAHAOV tàv CKELOV ovykpotfjceoc. nepi $2 tò xpov toô otov 
uevoAoo Erpapiov péya Kai &ôpòv évéBoXev npokóntov tod tpikeAtov, dg elpytat, 
oniBopu&c 600 fj mrp nÀ£ov, xoi odtw tods EvAivoug ékeivoug tpiBdAovG,.... McGeer 
1987, 55; Anastasiadis (1994, 2, n. 10) quotes a text by Ouranos [XIV 27] modelled 
on Leo. 

* Such a conclusion is drawn by Anastasiadis 1994, 3. 

4 TNU [MG], p. 92% [LVI 8]: Éxeot uevatAix rayéa eyovta tò ufjkoc dno Ev 
fimov odpyvidv ette koi dnd O00, à 88 Evpdpra adtdv iva Exwow dno pia fiutesoc 
on Wapiis eite Kai dnd 600. See also McGeer's calculations (1995, 210) and the cor- 
responding passage in the PRAECEPTA (p. 169 [T 8]), giving a length for the whole 
menaulion of 2-2.5 spans, which refers rather only to the head; cf. also McGeer's 
improbable hypothesis (1987, 54) that the menaulion measured as much as 5.7-6.9 
m; and also the faulty reconstructions of Haldon (1975, 33) and Kolias (1988, 194-5), 
who believe—on the evidence of the above reference in LT—that the menaulion was 
a short spear. On the Byzantine fathom see Schilbach (1970, 17-18, 20, 22-26; and 
1984, 184; with references to sources published by him) who states that the fathom 
(orgyia) is a unit of length equivalent to 9 royal spans or 108 daktyloi (c.210 cm), 
whereas the geometric fathom is equal to 9% royal spans or 111 daktyloi (c.216.7 
cm). A flat spearhead with tang, corresponding in length (c.30 cm) to the head of a 
menaulion, is in the collections of the Bishopric Museum in Mistra, while another 
of clearly different construction is in the Regional Historical Museum in Kyustendil, 
Bulgaria. In turn, a long awl-pike of square section on a socket found at Okrosh in 
Bulgaria is published by Iotov 2004, 82, fig. 39, no. 541 (see also Iotov's type 4 and fig. 
108— no. 538, which he associates rather with Bulgarian cavalry). 

2 See McGeer 1988, 140-1, 143; the solid construction of the menaulion is under- 
lined by Dawson 2002, 84; and 2007, 54 and fig. on p. 52 (reconstruction of one file 
of an infantry formation with the menaulatos in the front rank); cf. also Anastasiadis 
(1994, 9-10) who, because of the weapon's long iron section, sees it as a continuation 
of the Roman pilum, and because menaulatoi were often accompanied by light-armed 
javelineers draws the conclusion that they were a light-armed formation. In turn Hal- 
don (1975, 32) incorrectly links the menaulion with the martzobarboulon. These views 
are contradicted by a description in the PRAECEPTA, p. 187 [I 9] (= TNU [MG], 
pp. 92%-94' [LVI 9]) stating that menaulatoi and javelineers are to have the same 
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naval combat list menaulia among the equipment of a dromon, and 
state that they were used to pierce the sides of enemy ships—which 
also confirms the solid construction of this type of spear and hints at 
its substantial length.” 

In the light of the above facts it is necessary to discard the conjec- 
ture that the relatively short spears with thin shafts carried by warrior 
saints were modelled on the menaulion. In truth, St George’s lance 
on a relief-work icon from Cherson* has an exceptionally thick shaft 
together with a long and prominent head, but the weapon’s short 
length disqualifies its identification as a menaulion. 


Lance and spear (dory, kontarion, longche) 

The next type of Byzantine shafted weapon was the xovtapiwv (Lat. 
contus),^ which corresponded to the Classical lance (Lat. lancea = Gk. 
Aóyyn).5 Authors who affected a Classical style more often described 


weapons as heavily armed hoplites, with the exception of shields, which are slightly 
smaller. Leo in his Taktika (LT, 1:1259 [VI 31 (32)]) equates the cavalryman’s 
kontarion with the menaulion and the dory, which may indicated that the menaulion 
was also used by cavalry. 

$5 NAUMACHICA, pp. 22 [I 15-16], 74 [VI 12], 75 [VI 14], 85 [VI 63-64 (70-71)]. 
Attempts made by the Rus' to penetrate the sides of Byzantine ships are mentioned 
by PssLLOs, 2:11! [VI 94]. 

** See Glory of Byzantium, no. 202 (= Milyaeva 2000, fig. 1). The menaulion known 
to us from descriptions appears to match the long spear of Goliath (with its promi- 
nent head and long, thick shaft) in scenes of the combat with David on fol. 197v in 
Pantokrator Psalter 61, and on fols. 141v, 148v of the Khludov Psalter (Dufrenne 1966, 
fig. 29; Shchepkina 1977, figs. 141, 148). 

^ O. Fiebiger, "Contus" in PR, 4/1 (1900): 1170; Ravegnani 1988, p. 50; Miháescu 
1969, 160; Diethart/Dintnis 1984, 77-78. Leo in his Taktika (LT, 1:126195[VT 31 (32)]; 
see also above, n. 42 and below, n. 47) equates the kontarion with the dory and the 
longche, and even a menaulion used by cavalry and the rhiptarion (p. 182" [VIT 67 
(74)]). which suggests that he considers it a generic term for pole arms. The form 
xovi&piv is used in Dic. AKR., p. 240?, 28455, 30899, 3341282-#4 345146. 3481485 3501508. 
On the kontarion see also Kolias 1988, 185, 187, 192; Haldon 1975, 32. 

“© On the Roman lance see R. Grosse, “Lancea” in PR, 12/1 (1924): 618-19. On 
the term Aóyyn in Byzantine literature see, e.g.: HEsvcHIOs, vol. 1, [p. 529]: *6dpata: 
Aóyyon, vol. 2 [3:47] Aoyxn: AEW, uepíc. xoi 6 to Sdpatog ctónpog Adya nopÜ£vot: tà 
uh övta pév, Aeyoueva 66 Ade ÉAovev. The term is also used by GEORGE THE MONK, 
1:167 (= MPG, 110, col. 216); Maratas, p. 37** [II 17]; Eusr. IL., 1:775 and CHont- 
ATES, p. 19°, Meanwhile, KoMNENE (2:222” [X 9/5], 3:1377?* [XIII 12/27], 141* [XIV 
1/1]) uses the term Aóyyn exclusively in reference to the lance that pierced Christ's 
side. The same term also appears in De Cer. ([Vosr], 1:1681 [I 43]) for the holy 
lance venerated by the emperor on Good Fridays in the Chrysotriklinos and in the 
church in Pharos. 
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it by the ancient Greek term 9ópv," which might equally refer to 
the whole of the weapon or just its shaft. The kontarion was widely 
used in the Byzantine army by both infantry and cavalry. According 
to the Strategikon cavalry employed a kontarion of Avar style, which 
was distinguished by a leather thong (Awpiov) attached at its centre.“ 


" On the ancient Greek dory see: H. Droysen, “Aópv” in PR, 5 (1905): 1576-7; and 
Battisti 1968, 1075. This term is often used, e.g. by Procoprus, 1:6” [I 1/9, 13], 167 
[I 4/13], 64" [I 13/32], 64%, 65! (I 13/36], 71% [I 14/37], 156 [II 3/21], 157? [II 3/23], 
350% [III 8/27], 409? [TII 23/16], 429% [IV 3/9], 2:80? [V 15/12], 91’ [V 18/10], 118??? 
[V 24/3], 130% [V 27/5], 134* [V 27/27], 142? [V 29/22], 144? [V 29/37] etc.; and also 
KoMNENE, 1:182 [I 4/4], 253 [I 6/3], 2677 [I 6/6], 33* {I 8/3], 41? [I 11/7], 945 
[II 10/3], 11175 (III 3/2], 137? [III 11/2], 1637, 1641? 5-9 2926 [VT 7/1-2], 1659 * 2 [IV 
7/3—5], 167” [IV 8/2], and 2:155 [V 3/4], 204 [V 4/51, 31% [V 7/3], 47?? [VI 3/3], 73” 
[VI 11/2], 122? [VII 10/4], 125" [VII 11/4], 129? [VIII 1/5], 140? [VIII 5/3], 16357 
[IX 2/2], 174? (IX 6/5], 181!5 [IX 9/2], 202? [X 4/7], 218^* [X 8/8], 3:315? [XI 6/8], 
375! [XI 8/3], 5257? [XI 12/5], 577 (XII 2/2], 59? [XII 2/7], 623° [XII 3/8], 91%, 92* [XIII 
2/1], 10578 [XIII 5/3], 114? [XIII 8/1], 120° [XIII 9/7], 125% [XIII 12/1], 127? [XIII 
12/5], 132? [12/16], 138° [XIII 12/27], 1472 [XIV 2/4],.165° [XIV 5/2], 173'? [XIV 
7/2), 1807 [XIV 8/6], 1967? [XV 3/4], 197? [XV 3/5], 198% [XV 3/7], 208? [XV 6/4], 
211*-? [XV 6/9], 229? [XV 10/5]; PseLLos, 1:30" [II 8] (&qiévoi S6pv—in the sense 
of a thrown javelin), 103* [V 27], 2:7? [VI 87], 22° [VI 111], 23° [VI 112], 25* [VI 
114], 90% [VII 13], 95* [VII 22], 97» *4 [VII 24], 125? [VII 68], 128? [VII 72]; Kın- 
NAMOS, pp. 505, 527, 62”, 8215? [II], 1104, 124*- [TIT], 160", 193° [IV], 259719, 
271759 [VI]; and CHONIATES, pp. 17”, 35%, 36%, 37”, 53773. Iotov (2004, 77) proposes 
adding to the above the terms Bópo and Bópoxoc, which both seem to be corrupted 
forms of dory. 

Furthermore, the same authors use the ancient Greek term doryphoros to describe 
a class of spearmen who usually appear as a personal bodyguard for the emperor, see 
e.g.: PRocorrus 1:43? [I 9/13], 58? [I 12/21], 747° [I 15/4], 91?! [I18/6], 1145 [I 21/27], 
131 [I 24/40], 135? [I 25/7], 139! [I 25/28], 1432 (I 26/9], 2332*5[II 19/15], 243*[II 
21/2], 27219?! [TI 26/26], 3477 [TII 8/12], 363" [TII 11/19], 364255 [TII 11/301, 366* [TII 
12/5], 383" [III 16/9], 393? [III 19/13], 3945 [TII 19/23], 407777 [TII 23/5], 408'? [III 
23/8], 429! [IV 3/5], 430* [IV 3/13], 4347? [IV 4/15], 454” [IV 8/20], 455" [IV 8/23], 
4597 [IV 10/4], 485? [IV 14/23], 489° [IV 15/1], 49075 [IV 15/9], 5047 [IV 17/23], 
505! [IV 18/1], 5065-5075 [IV 18/6-18], 509? [IV 19/6], 519* 5 [IV 21/9—10], 522" 
3 [IV 22/27-28], 533" [IV 25/8] 541? [IV 27/10], 544? [IV 27/25], 545" [IV 28/3], 
2:25? [V 5/4], 38° [V 7/34], 70° [V 12/51], etc.; KoMNENE, 1:907? [II 8/5]; and also the 
definitions of the term given after Arrian's Taktika [II 12] by LT, 1:126 9? [VT 31 
(32)]:...01 6& 180g Sopatopdpor, Öópv yàp tò xovvépw CAeyov. From this last refer- 
ence Hoffmeyer (1966, 118) concludes that doryphoroi did not have shields since their 
lance was too heavy to carry one-handed. 

4 STRAT., p. 78/579 [T 2]: kovtápia kaParAapixe Exovta Awpio. xoà tod Wécov, 
zpóg tò oxfia tov 'AB&pov; on the leather strap on short cavalry spears see also LT, 
1:100121-7 [VI 2]: Éyew 58 xoà Kovtépia xooAXXapixà prcpd Exovta A@pioa katà tot 
péoou; see also Wiita 1978, 140; Nicolle 1988, 2:607; Kolias 1988, 200-01 (and also 
189-90 on the &yxóAn (Lat. amentum), the ancient thong used for throwing javelins, 
which cannot be equated with the Byzantine lorion; see also R. Grosse, "Lancea" in 
PR, 12/1:619, who cites a reference by Isidore of Seville [XVIII 7, 5-6]: Lancea est 
hasta amentum habens in medio: dicta autem lancea quod aequa lance, id est aequali 
amento, ponderata vibratur. Amentum vinculum est iaculorum hastilium qui mediis 
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Presumably this served as a handgrip, and a loop could be attached to 
it allowing the lance to be slung on the back when marching and to 
free the hand for use of the bow.” There is no evidence that infantry 
spears were fitted with such thongs. 

The military manuals allow us to reconstruct the length of the 
spears and lances used by infantry and cavalry. When describing the 
Macedonian infantry formation and the phoulkon, the sixth-century 
treatises Peri strategias and Strategikon speak of the long spears that 
allowed soldiers standing in the second or third ranks to inflict blows.” 
The kontarion's dimensions are specified in the Sylloge tacticorum and 
in Leo VI's Taktika. Both manuals devote a great deal of space to com- 
paring the ancient Macedonian infantry sarissa with the Byzantine 
kontarion. It is therefore possible to state that the cumbersome sarissa 
measured between 14 and 16 cubits (c.6.5—7.5 m), while Byzantine 


hastis aptatur: et inde amentum quod media hasta religatur ut iaculetur). Gorecki 
(1980, 214) identifies a lorion on the lances of military saints at Faras, but it must be 
stressed these are exceptional in comparison with the art of the Empire. 

2 When describing the tactics of the barbarians (including the Scythians) Maurice 
states (STRAT., p. 362°” [XI 2]): GOev év xoig uxo činov Epa oi nAeíovc abtav 
éxipépovtar, èv toig Onoig ta kovtápia &vaPaotalovtes xoi tà tó% év tatc yepot 
Katéyovtec; see also Procoptus, 1:67^* [I 1/13]. As can be surmised from the frag- 
ment of LT (1:139!°-140! [VII 5-6 (10)]) recommending that cavalrymen train to 
shoot with the bow while carrying a lance slung on the back, this method of combat 
was adopted by the Byzantine army; see also Kolias (1988, 201), who discusses further 
references in LT and STRAT. 

5 See PERI STRATEGIAS, p. 54 [16] Tà 6$ Sdpata Éyew koç ónócov Gv Ékactoc 
adtav gépew Sivata1, Goootoc è xol tobc Kate tov Sedtepov Guyóv kal tpitov kal 
TETUPTOV TETAYLEVODS, dote tà TOV Tecodpav Coyüv ÖÓPÆTÆ xponintew 100 movtóc 
o'porteóporvoc, xai xà pév 706 parton Cvyod npóg tà tod Sevtépov tooodtov xpoeyerg 
éxdo0v KGL ó TpÕTOG Coydc tod bevtépov Kai épeGfic Ouolws Eas 100 Tetcptov Cvyod- 
ovpBatver 68 Oo tà NOAAG todtO mukvovpévng tiG q&Aoyyoc Give. riixuv Eva. f) pev 
obv coradrn obvtatic TOV õopétov eyetan Maxzó6ovikn- vorm yop rods Maxebóva 
aot xphoacBa. Ties 5é xà Sdpata 100 devtépou Gvyoo, èni TOOODTOV uarpótepa 
100 npótov énoinoay ote thv xpopoAty tõv Sopétav 100 te mpdtov Goyoo 100 t£ 
Sevtépon ` donv eivor ià tÒ 600 Sópata Ka’ é £vóc cryoviGeoBon TOV DrEvavtiov. TOdS 
dé pete tov tétaptov Goyóv tetayuévovg oi èv kal AdTOdS katéyetv énétpeyav Sdpata 
xÀi|v Tv npotépav ¿àóttova, oi 68 Yous Guewov PovAevodpevor od Sépata, uA Xov 
8& opáta Kai &xóvvia xoi doa be xewóc BéáXXsoOo1 Katk tHv éxBpdv Sdvavtar; 
STRAT., pp. 410°°* [XII 7], 44417 [XII B 16] Kai tov uv npõtov koi Sebtepov xoi 
tpitov Éx&otng diac eig podAKov kaðiotacðar, tovtéotiv Ev £o' £v oxovtópw, xoi 
tà Kovté&pia adtov Ew tav oxovczapiov ópOix npoBóAXovrac, &vtepetðer yevvatas 
Th yf, iva étoipas éuneipOvtar oi xocotoAuGvtec éyyiGew abtois. See also Kolias's 
interpretation (1988, 201). 

51 Both manuals repeat Aelian’s statement [XIV 2-3] that foot hoplites and Mac- 
edonian pelasts employed a sarissa of 14 cubits, which was held 4 cubits from the end, 
leaving 10 cubits of shaft extending in front of the soldier’s body: SYLLOGE, p. 52 [XXX 
2]: xoà [i.e. pikes] uoxpétata 8’ Etepa nnyéov obk £A» Oekoteocópov: tadta O8 Kai 
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hoplites employed a shorter weapon of 8-10 cubits (c.3.75-4.68 m) 
with a head of between a half and a full span in length (c.12 to 23.5 
cm);” the latter was modelled on the pikes of light troops in the armies 
of Philip II and Alexander the Great.? However, the length of 25-30 
spans (5.8-7 m) quoted in the Praecepta for the infantry spear?^* seems 
improbable, and Eric McGeer's suggestion that Nikephoros Phokas 
had in mind a shorter span—measuring perhaps half of the royal 
span—seems reasonable.” 


capíocag £k&Aovv: oi pév oüv téooapeç nyes óntoOev fjoav, oi Séra 58 ÉunpocOev 
dneAzinovto. Also LT, 1:13357-134/5? [VI 38 (39)]: koxéyov thy o&pioav Tiyouv tò 
Lakpov Kovtaptov, Smep, óc Lev tes Eonoay, rmv ıç, Kate Sé thy &AflÜewxv ryv 
16’. tovtov Ó£ TEDOUPES piv TAXEI cponpet TÓ pesado 1v xerpdv eig tò óníco, oi 68 
Aoinoi béxa nyers eic tò EunpooGev Exteivovtor xpd «Ov oonótov. Furthermore Leo 
adds (LT, 1:13159—132*»* [VT 36 (371) that the length of the sarissa might have been 
as much as 16 cubits: (ai 68 opa fjcav Kovidipia pakpà Zac xmv 18’ Kol pt 
ENXOV ıç. tata 62 hoav wcArota vfi; Moxxedovuciic ónAtosnc.); see also the definition 
of the sarissa as a long Macedonian spear in the SUDA, 4:328!-9 [x 132]. Zygulski 
(1998, 55, 59, figs. 61-62) estimates the length of the antique sarissa at ‘about 4.5 m’ 
and in some variants ‘more than 5 m’. Schilbach (1970, 20-22; and 1982, 447-4 [I 2], 
48° [II 1], 99” [II 14] and the index on p. 185) assumes that the cubit (xfyroc) equalled 
24 daktyloi = 2 spans = 46.8 cm, and sometimes even 5 spans = 62.46 cm. 

* The SYLLOGE instructs peltasts to use a dory of eight or ten cubits in length 
with a head of 0.5-1.0 spans (p. 59 [XXXVIII 3], 60 [XXXVIII 6]): Aópata 8& adtoic 
gotwoav ekanin f| xol Óxtonüyn tò £Aavtov, tac aiyuóc ëyovta onau pac 
rpg TH iioeto. Leo VI adds (LT 1:90''-911"* [V 2 (3)]) that the long sarissai of the 
Macedonians and Romans were replaced by shorter kontaria since these were easier 
to handle and were better suited to the soldier's strength: Kovtápia. up, OKtannxe.. 
(Hoav é note ‘Papostorg xoi Maxeddor kovtápia üypt xnyóv t, rep T| vv xpeia. ob 
KoAei, TÒ yàp katà Tiv Exdotov TOV petayeipiČouévov ĝúvapıv SxAov obupetpdv te 
Kal xpriowuiov). On the kontarion’s length see also Haldon 1975, 32; Kolias 1988, 192, 
and after them, Parani (2003, 139, n. 193); Nicolle meanwhile believes (1988, 2:606) 
that the cavalry kontarion measured about 4 m, while the infantry version was nearly 
5 m, both with 25-cm heads; Dawson (2002, 84) estimates the length of the infantry 
spear at 3.00—3.60 m, while Hoffmeyer (1966, 115) quotes 3.60 m. Long infantry kon- 
taria are carried by guards at the tomb of Christ on miniatures in Pantokrator Psalter 
61, fols. 30v, 89r and 109r (Dufrenne 1966, figs. 4, 12, 19). 

5 Tt is stated in the SyLLoce that the length of the antique dory of the peltasts was 
2.5 fathoms, while the dory of doryphoroi was no more than 2 fathoms (pp. 52 [XXX 
2-3], 53 [XXXI 2]); meanwhile Leo (LT, 1:13155*? [VI 36 (37)], 13259-9 [VI 37 (38)]) 
states that the kontarion of peltasts measured 8 cubits and was shorter than the sarissa; 
see also Aussaresses 1909, 48-51; and Zygulski (1998, 59, fig. 58) who gives the length 
of the spear of the elite Macedonian hypaspistai infantry as 3.5 m. 

* PRAECEPTA, p. 1477! [I 3] (= TNU [MG], p. 9073 [LVI 3p: tà dé Kovtópia. 
ao1àv eivor Ori zayéa Kal ioyvpà xd tpuxkovi:a omidouóv cite Kal imo etkoor 
névte TÒ ufos. 

55 See McGeer 1995, 63; and after him Dawson 2002, 83, n. 20; see also above, 
n. 339 on pp. 214-215. Rance (2008, n. 83) has recently argued against the use of 
a shorter span to fit the data, and indicates that longer 6-7m pikes may have been 
introduced as an anti-cavalry experiment by Nikephoros. 
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Less information is available on cavalry lances. The only source that 
quotes their length is the Sylloge tacticorum, which states that the cav- 
alry dory should measure 8 cubits and its head a span or more.” The 
text indicates that the lance was also to be adorned with a pennant.” 
This implies that cavalry lances were shorter or the same length as those 
of the infantry. This is contradicted by Maurice in the Strategikon, who 
recommends that skoutarioi should carry short spears, different from 
those employed by the cavalry,? which implies that cavalry lances 
were longer. Numerous references to the long lances of the cavalry, 
both Barbarian and Greek, appear in chroniclers’ accounts and liter- 
ary works; while the cavalry lances shown in the Madrid Skylitzes are 
distinctly longer than the spears of the infantry (figs. 66, 87).? In the 


56 SYLLOGE, pp. 61 [XXXIX 1], 62 [XXXIX 8]: Tooc ô’ inneic onArotéov tov 1pónov. 
[...] Sdpacé te dxtannyn eXopovAtoxi Exovto Kat aiypds aniOapiaiovg Kal xpóc. 
[...] Tév 6& wiAdv koAXovpévov innéov [...] xoi npóc vovtotg Sdpv dxtaanyv... The 
Sylloge arouses suspicion, however, by stating elsewhere (p. 52 [XXXI 1]) that the 
ancient cavalry dory was 2.5 cubits long (c.117-156 cm), which would seem insuffi- 
cient for fighting effectively from horseback. It is possible that the author erroneously 
used the term ‘cubit’ instead of ‘fathom’. 

5 On lance pennants see below, p. 340. 

5 STRAT., p. 458^? [XII 20]: &ÀA&à oxovtapiorg coto èv okovtétovç HeiCoor, 
Kovtagiou 6% xovóoic Kal wh kafaAAaQuoic. 

5 See, among others, the references in PRocorrus, 1:231* [II 18/24]; KOMNENE, 
1:160? [IV 6/5] (Sépv uopóv), 16175 [IV 6/8] (Sdpata nop), 2:68? [VI 10/2], 68? [VI 
10/4], 101" [VII 3/12], 11375 [VII 8/5], 197" [X 3/5, 198! [3/6], 223" [X 9/7] (Éyxeo 
uakpà); PsELLos, 1:95 [I 14], and 11? [I 16] (6ópo paxpóv); Leo THE DEACON (p. 14377 
4 [IX 1]), who states that the Byzantine cavalrymen were trained in the use of the 
long kontarion (xoviotc éxipyxetc). In turn, DIG. AKR. (p. 270?*) mentions the green 
uaxpuoxóvcapa of the Arabs which were inlaid with silver. Long cavalry lances are. 
shown in the Madrid Skylitzes on fols. 11r-12r, 13v, 15v (cavalrymen standing beside 
their horses making the considerable length of their lances clearly visible), 16r, 34v, 
35v, 36v, 5Av—-5br, 56r, 58v—59v, 60v, 72r-73v, 80r, 85v-86r, 113v, 135v, 229r, 230v, 
232r-233r (Tsamakda 2002, figs. 4-7, 11, 19, 69, 72, 75, 128-129, 133, 141-143, 145, 
177-180, 195, 208-210, 260, 326, 542, 545, 548-549, 551, 553-554). Hoffmeyer (1966, 
115) notices that long cavalry lances appear mainly on leaves illuminated by Masters 
1 and 3, while Master 2 chiefly depicts light troops with rhiptaria. Other illustration of 
long lances are cited by Kolias (1988, 193, n. 45), who additionally proposes (208-9) 
that in the 12th C. the long lance was modelled on the Western European knightly - 
lance. On the training of the Greek cavalry by Manuel I to employ the unusually long 
lance with a pennant on the Western model see KrNNAMOS, p. 1257" [IIT]: Sdpata 
Sé kpodatvew uakxpà Kai innoobvy ôebiórarta xpfo8a fjoxiooto. tàs yàp £x vàv 
nohéuov avéoeic nohéuov adtOc rotola D£Aov rapaokevás, innedecBon cidBer cà 
TOAAG OTE TE noAéuov xexowpiévog napar&bers TIVES dvVIiMETOROVS GAANADIC Tota. 
obtm te Sépacw éxedodvovtec adtodAr0o1¢ kivnotv éyvuvdCovto thv év totç SxAot<. 
1oivov xoi év Bpoxeti'Ponotoc &vip thy Tepuavüv kei Tcodka@v dreppev aixyunv. ob 
wiv o$6£ abtd>g BociAeóg tv d&yavov tobtav div, GAA’ év totg nparo1c Etdittet0 
Sdpv kpadaivov pker xoi peyéber odSevi EvuPAntov. pd yàp toic eipnuévorg xoi 
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iconography of the military saints the lances of horsemen are clearly 
longer than the spears of footsoldiers.9? 

It is possible that besides the long spears of the infantry and cavalry 
shorter variants were used in Byzantium. Al-Tarsusi mentions the use 
by members of the tribe of Banu al-Asfar (lit. ‘children of the yellow 
one'—a general designation for white Europeans) and by the Byzantines 
of a kontarion (al-kuntariyyat) made from beech, fir and similar vari- 
eties of wood that "are not too long and are used for thrusting". A 
version designed for hunting may have been shorter than the combat 
weapon,” as was the weapon carried by the imperial bodyguards, if 
one is to trust the miniatures in the Madrid Skylitzes.9 The existence 
of this variant of the kontarion would allow us to hypothesize that 
the military saints are depicted with just this form of lance. Support 
for this viewpoint are hagiographic sources and poetry, in which the 
weapon of the warrior saints is described precisely and consistently as 
a kontarion, dory or lo(n)gche.* 


bnepouéc vt xpfiuo. £&fimro onpotas, Tiv &te pépeor Sunpnuévyy onto OxtónoOon xoAstv 
#80¢ gotiv. On the tournament organized by Manuel I in Antioch for the Greeks and 
Latins to celebrate Easter (12 April 1159) during which blunt lances were used, see 
CHONIATES, p. 10875, 

© See e.g Restle 1967, vol. 2, figs. 246-47; Pelekanidis/Chatzidakis 1985, fig. 21 on 
p. 41; and Drandakes 1995, fig. 21 on p. 94. 

5. AL-TARSUSI, p. 113 [3]; see also Kolias (1988, 196, 206) who draws special 
attention to a description of the short acorn-shaped iron spearhead, and the way the 
kontarion was employed by supporting it against the saddle and using it to ram the 
enemy. 

9 PsrLLos (2:29? [VII 73]) mentions the lance as a weapon for hunting bears; 
CHONIATES writes (p. 409-5) that while hunting in the hills of Cilicia the emperor John 
II Komnenos charged a solitary wild boar with his lance, the head of which became 
stuck in the beast's body: xoà ovi npoovnavthoas uovootxQ civ u£v aiyphy tQ oxépvo 
100 Ünpíov évipewe: aAciovi 58 G1 tod cuóc xpnoopévon xoi SAov tov oiónpov 
eiodeEopévon toic onAdyyvow, (although Choniates later uses the word óxóvriov for 
the same weapon). See also Dic. AKR. (p. 2845575) on kontaria used by hunters. 

^ Hoffmeyer (1966, 122) compares the short spears of the soldiers guarding the 
imperial throne on fols. 13r-v, 42v, 45r and 57v with the weapons of the warrior 
saints—mainly on 10th and 11th-C. reliefs (see Tsamakda 2002, figs. 8-10, 93, 102, 
138). 

& For example, the Coptic version of the legend of St Merkourios repeatedly men- 
tions his kontarion (neqkonTapion). The saint carrying it appears to Basil of Caesarea 
in a description of the legend of Diocletian's death; and the image of Merkourios on 
an icon is also described as holding a kontarion (ORLANDI, pp. 60* [III 11], 94:2: 
[VIII 39]). The dory of St Demetrios is mentioned, for example, in the Life of THE- 
OPHANO); while the lancea of St 'Theodore is spoken of in his Life in AS Novembris, 
4:61, and also together with an aspis and bow in John Geometres’ poem (see above, 
n. 50 on p. 13). 
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Equally probable is that the artist, for compositional reasons, ‘short- 
ened’ the shaft of the lance, which if shown in full would have required 
a significantly larger surface and would break up the coherence of the 
scene, and in the case of murals even disrupt the layout of neighbour- 
ing scenes.” 

Meanwhile the leaf-shaped or lancet-like spearhead (the latter occa- 
sionally with a prominent ridge along the axis and a ball at the base of 
the socket) that usually appears in depictions of the warrior saints has 
numerous counterparts in the archaeological material from Bulgaria. 


The lance as a sign of status and a symbolic weapon 


The differences between the lance depicted alongside the warrior saints 
and the above-mentioned varieties of Byzantine shafted weapons can 
also be explained by the strong iconographic tradition (fig. 17b), the 
endurance of which may have favoured the continuity of customs con- 
nected with this element of weaponry. One must therefore ask—did 
such continuity exist? 

The spear appears in ancient Rome as a symbol of the highest 
authorities both military and civil (hasta summa imperii) already in 
the era of the Tarquins.® John Lydos writes that after the victory of 
Tarquinius Priscus over the Tuscans and Sabines twelve spears sur- 
mounted with tassels instead of metal heads were added to the royal 
insignia; these tassels were known by the Romans as iubae, and by 
the barbarians as touphia.” The custom of carrying these before the 


$ A similar observation is made by Kolias (1988, 193), and after him by Arm- 
strong/Sekunda 2006, 16. Supporting the idea is the unusually long lance carried by St 
Demetrios defending the walls of Thessaloniki, as depicted on the cover of a reliquary 
in Vatopedi monastery (Garbar 1950, 5, fig. 5). 

$6 See Iotov 2004, 79-89, fig. 39 (type 1-2). Parani (2003, 139) mentions a triangu- 
lar spearhead with socket found in the ruins of the Great Palace in Constantinople. 
She classes the spearpoints seen in Middle Byzantine art into leaf-shaped, lozenge- 
shaped, triangular, long and slender, broad and short, and sometimes fitted with a 
knob or a pair of wings between the blade and the socket. 

67 Spears with short shafts appear, for example, in the Late Roman iconography 
of the Palmyrene gods (e.g. Morehart 1959, figs. 12-15, 18; Teixidor 1979, figs. 7/2, 
21-22, 24, 25/2). 

6§ Alföldi 1959, 1-5; see also F. Klingmüller and O. Fiebiger, “Hasta”, PR, 7:2501-7; 
for a broad bibliog. of the problem see McCormick 1986, 6 n. 17. 

® Lypos, p. 1874, [I 4/8]: «iv zóXw. Ilptokou 68 Topxoviou tod pnydc botepov 
GOoóokouoc xoi Xopivoug noAgu@ viuxfoevtog npooetéÜnoav xotg tis Paorsias 
yvopícuaoi Sépate énik, doadtas tov dpiOuóv SvoKxatbexa,, &xpo&upiónc uiv 
odk govt, iepnuévac õè Aogiic (kaoba 68 otc oi LEV ‘Papato ioófoc, oi 6€ 
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ruler survived until at least the fifth century AD, as is attested on a 
relief on the base of the lost column of Arcadius (known only from 
sketches), where the emperor is accompanied by twelve footsoldiers 
with spears and shields, some of which bear Christogram blazons.” 
Spears surmounted with golden spearheads (hastarum aureis summi- 
tatibus) are mentioned alongside other military insignia by Ammianus 
Marcellinus in his description of the triumphal entry of Constantius 
into Rome.” However, among the accounts of later Byzantine triumphs 
we find no information on the carrying of golden spears before the 
emperor, which may indicate that the ancient custom had died out.” 
Similarly, the hasta signa carried by the army during imperial corona- 
tions is last mentioned in Peter Patrikios’s account of the coronation 
of Anastasius.” The spear often appears as the weapon of the emperor 
in Early Byzantine art, but we cannot be sure that its presence is not 
merely a reference to the Classical imperial iconography.” 

In ancient Rome the spear was also a military-religious symbol. As 
a sign of the declaration of war by the Senate a spear smeared with 
blood would be thrown onto the enemy’s territory by a fetialis, one 
of a twenty-member college of priests.” The holy lance of Mars was 


BdpBapor todas, Bpoxó tı napagBapeions tfi; A&Eeoc) BHEAG xpóc tovto. On 
touphia see below, n. 43 on p. 390. 

” On the imperial doryphoroi of the Classical period see Alföldi 1959, 7, figs. 7/2, 
8/1, 10. A drawing of the base of the column of Arcadius was executed by a west- 
ern traveller who visited Constantinople in 1574, and is now part of a collection of 
illustrations in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge (Ms. 0.17.2). The drawing 
is reproduced, for example, by Grabar (1936, 76, fig. 15), who sees the Roman spears 
as sceptra or vela. This view is corrected by Babuin (2001, 12-13); see also Sodini 
(1994, 60, fig. 14), who links panoplies on the relief with miniatures in the Notitia 
dignitatum. 

71 AMMIAN., 1:165 [XVI 10/7]; see also MacMullen 1964, 438. 

? "Ihe kontaria carried by officials in the triumphal procession of Theophilos are 
listed alongside swords and gold klibania in PonpH. (p. 148** [C]). Here, however, 
this weapon should be regarded as part of their equipment, rather than as insignia 
of authority. 

5 Dz CER., 1:423*5 [192]: tà 868 otpateduata káta ïotavto £v v otópuormt, xod TÒS 
gota koi tà otyva ri tod &0dgouc eiyov kekhiyéva. 

^ Numerous Early Byzantine depictions of emperors with spears are cited by 
K. Wessel, "Insignien" in RbK, 3:416-17 (with further bibliog.). For Classical statues 
of emperors holding vela see e.g. Vermeule 1960, figs. 11, 13, 31, 60, 63, 67, 75; Rob- 
inson 1975, fig. 429; Mango 1994, figs. 11-12. On lances and staves (sceptra, vela) as 
emblems of a ruler's sovereignty in ancient Rome see Alféldi 1959, 14-17. The use of 
such insignia in Byzantium is attested in De Cer., [Vogt], 1:8", 112, 18? [T 1]; see 
also Babuin 2001, 10-11. 

5 On the holy lance thrown by a fetialis see e.g. Kolias 1988, 211. This tradition 
must have still been alive in the 4th C. AD, since Ammianus Marcellinus compares 
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taken on campaign by the legions, and was a visible sign of the pres- 
ence of the gods and their protection of combatants.” The adoption of 
Christianity put an end to such practices, but introduced new customs 
connected mainly with the lance preserved in Constantinople that 
had been used to pierce the side of Christ on the cross.” Associated 
with this relic by Ephrem the Syrian is the ‘justice-making’ lance of 
St Merkourios, which he had used to kill Julian the Apostate.” This 
comparison may be read as an example. of a symbolic understanding 
of the lances of the military saints. Probably under the influence of the 
legend (and of Ephrem’s text) an equestrian St Merkourios is depicted 
at the moment that an angel flies down to hand him a cross-tipped 
lance on an icon in St Catherine’s Monastery on Mt Sinai (fig. 8), and 
on a Coptic miniature from the end of the tenth century.” 

Without doubt the ancient concept of the lance as a sign of vic- 
tory survived into Byzantine times. The emperor took it with him on 
campaign, and after winning a victory leaned on it when receiving 
a triumph. As a prize for wounding an enemy in battle legionaries 
received a hasta pura (hasta donatica), while the taking back of the 
lance signified degradation.” Leo VI in his Taktika refers to the lance 
symbolizing the military might of a state, when he calls on the Greeks 
to follow Roman custom and not to treat walls (behind which it was 
possible to hide) as an argument in negotiations, but to rely on armed 
force. As an illustration of this principle the emperor cites an anecdote 
concerning a Spartan soldier, who when asked about the boundar- 
ies of his homeland points to his dory.*' Achmet states that a dream 
in which the dreamer grasps a lance signifies great fame; and if the 


the throwing of a spear at Amida by King Grumbates who was besieging the Romans 
(AMMIAN., 2:125 [19.2.5]), and also mentions the college of priests (2:101 [18.5.7]; see 
also the commentary on p. 188). 

7% See Alfóldi 1959, 19; cf. also Zygulski (1998, 79) who refers this custom to 
Janus. 

7 On the history of the Lance of St Maurice see above, pp. 31-32; while on its 
veneration during processions from the Chrysotriklinos to the church of the Virgin in 
Pharos, see above n. 46. 

7 See Curta 1995, 111. 

79 See Weitzmann 1976, no. B49; Górecki 1980, fig. 37. 

8 On the spear as a triumphal symbol in ancient Rome see Alföldi 1959, 3, 8; 
Alfoldi 1935, 67-8; F. Klingmüller & O. Fiebiger, “Hasta” in PR, 7:2501, 2506; and 
specifically on the gold and silver spears given as prizes see O. Fiebiger, "Hasta pura" 
in PR, 7:2508-09. In the context of the warrior saints’ lances in Nubian art see also 
Górecki 1980, 213-15. 

*. ILT, vol. B’, p. 234 [XX 40]. 
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dreamer is a women this foretells of a male heir. If someone else takes 
away the lance this prognosticates the loss of fame; while a broken 
lance additionally indicates the death of the owner or a friend.” An 
exceptionally clear example of the lance as a triumphal symbol appears 
on a donor miniature in the Psalter of Basil II (Ven. Marcianus gr. 
17, fol. 3r; fig. 24).? Here, the emperor stands on a shield surrounded 
by medallions with busts of the military saints (Theodore, George, 
Demetrios, Prokopios, Merkourios and another whose name is dam- 
aged, probably the second of the Theodores or Nestor).** At his feet 
cowering in a gesture of proskynesis are defeated enemies (Bulgars?), 
and at the top, Christ, who by way of two angels crowns the emperor 
with a stemma and presents him with a lance (ponooto).9 A poem 
on the neighbouring leaf (2v) clarifies the scene: What new wonder is 
to be seen here! / Christ extends in his lifebearing hand/ from heaven 
the crown, symbol of power, / to the despot Basil, faithful and mighty. 
/ Below (are) the princes of the angels. / One (angel), having taken (the 
crown), has carried (it) and joyfully crowns./ The other (angel), linking 
to power victories as well, / (the) lance, weapon which terrifies adversar- 
ies, / having carried (it), he gives (it) into the ruler's hand. The martyrs 


8 ACHMET, pp. 1137476 [155], 205*75 [247]. 

® See e.g. Ševčenko 1962, fig. 17; Walter 1978, fig. 11a; Pentcheva 2006, fig. 55; 
Glory of Byzantium, fig. on p. 186. 

^ A theory linking the sixth warrior previously identified as Theodore with Nestor 
has been proposed by Markovié 1995, 592. 

55 "Ihe term poygaia in Classical Greece referred mainly to a type of sword, see 
Hesycuios, 3:433: *pougaia uóxoipo. xoi 5| royum tis xewóc; Plutarch (Aemilius 
Paullus, XVIII 5-6) describes it as the long, broad sword of the Thracians. Among 
Byzantine writers it is mentioned in the context of a double-edged sword carried on 
the shoulder before the emperor e.g. by PsErros, 1:103? [V 27]; BRYENNIOS, pp. 1235 
[I 20], 237% [IV 9]; KOMNENE, 1:23*5 1-12 [T 5/7]. It was evidently not identical with 
the dory since it is mentioned separately from such spears in the texts of PsELLOs, 
2:95?! [VII 22]: oi 8^ ànó tv uav Qouqotac Dopuociónpoug éxécewv, Kai GAAOL 
5é öógata irykoAíiGovto; and KOMNENE, 2:181" [IX 9/2]: oi 5& Sdeata qépovtec, 
oi dé tàs PapvorSipovs Gouqaiag éxi tHv (ov Éxovtec. Prof. Kolias in discussion 
with the author expressed the opinion that rhomphaia was a poetic term, often used 
in the Bible, and did not signify any specific type of weapon. The problem would 
seem to be finally resolved by the definition in the Supa, 4:299” [226]: Poupaio tò 
uakpòv GKOVTLOV, Tj ui&yopo. In this context the reference in ACTA THEOD. becomes 
comprehensible (p. 361-2 [6]): Tote 6 tod Xpiotoó &yevictig Oeóðwpoç tijv &coxoU 
eougaiav nü5oc éxdta€e tóv dpdxovta (see also Charalampides 1991, 128, n. 36), 
and the rhomphaia, in the light of the iconography of St Theodore slaying the dragon, 
should therefore be understood as a long spear. 
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fight with him as with a friend, throwing down enemies prostrate at 
his feet.” 

Meanwhile, the custom of impaling the heads and entrails of defeated 
enemies on lances as a mark of victory had barbarian origins. It was 
both a visible sign of victory, as well as a warning to enemies who still 
posed a threat to the imperial army.” The custom was reflected in art, 
specifically in illustrations of historical and biblical events. Among the 
latter is a redaction of a scene of David's return to Jerusalem with 
Goliath's head impaled on a spear, a detail nowhere mentioned in the 
Bible itself.* 


* * * 


The above observations do not allow us to identify for certain the short 
lances of the warrior saints as one of the types of pole arms in use in 
Byzantium, nor can we regard them as a continuation of an antique 
scheme of depiction. In view of the inability to solve the question of 
originality or traditionalism in the method of this weapon's depiction 


B6 3 ^ NA AA r 
tò Baðua kawòv ode «àv ópouévov. 


Xpio1óc mpoteiver Seg Congpdpo 

&& obpavod tò avéuuo cbuPoAov xpóxouc 

Rt xpoxoup deondty Pacrcig. 

x&voÜev oi npótoto TOV KOOLETOV. 

6 u£v AoBov tveyKe Kal yotpov otéget, 

6 86$ npocdncov TH KpatEL Kod THs vixac 

popnpatav, StAov ExqoPodv évavtiove, 

oépov 8180001 yepi tÀ Seandtov 

oi uåptopeg SE ovuuaxobow Gc piho 

pintovtes éxApobs tods noci npoxeuévovuc. 
See Ševčenko (1962, 272 and n. 92); and the corrected text by Walter (1978, fig. 11b, 
pp. 193-4 and n. 66 — 2003a, 277-8). Both authors provide English translations of the 
poem, although Sevéenko’s more literary version is not free of errors (e.g. pougotov 
rendered as ‘sword’—repeated by Pentcheva 2006, 86). 

87 For descriptions of the custom of impaling the heads of slain enemies on lances in 
the army of Alexios I, see KomNENE 2:130'7-8 [VIII 2/1], 1327-5 [VIII 2/4], 3:9"! [XI 
1/5], 109? [XIII 6/2]; CnoNrATES (p. 182%) mentions the Turks at Myriokephalon 
carrying the head of Andronikos Vatatzes on a lance. 

55 See e.g. the miniature on fol. 13v of the Psalter (of 1088) in Vatopedi monas- 
tery (Athos, vol. A', fig. 210). The rhomphaia used by David to cut off the head of 
Goliath (according to 1 Sam. 17:51) is in this case undoubtedly a term for a sword 
(see above, n. 85), although the description of the return to Jerusalem (1 Sam. 17:54) 
does not mention any weapons. Stephen of Pergamon is depicted bringing the head 
of George Maniakes to Constantine Monomachos in the Madrid Skylitzes on fol. 224v 
(Tsamakda 2002 fig. 532); see also SkYLITZES, p. 428% [4]: xoà Stà wéons tfi; ITAoteta 
Opvouieboog nponyovuévng tis xeoaAfRc &voOev Sdpatos. On Maniakes and his death 
as depicted in the Madrid Skylitzes see C.M. Brand & A. Cutler, “Maniakes, George" 
in ODB, 2:1285. 
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one can attempt four alternative theories to explain why the short 
lance was selected as the weapon of the saints. 

The first possibility is that a short lance was used because of the 
need to adapt the composition to the limited space available to the 
artist; a second is that use was being made of ancient pictorial formu- 
las of emperors with the sceptrum and divinities with short spears; a 
third theory is that the short lance was used as the identification sign 
of a doryphoros who accompanies the Almighty. Arguing in favour of 
the third explanation are the capes and officers’ insignia present in the 
military saints’ images.” A final alternative is that the short lances may 
be interpreted as a short variant of the kontarion, as is attested in the 
hagiographic texts. 


The Crux hastata 


The custom of depicting the lance of the warrior saints with a cross 
finial survived in provincial art until the tenth century. It can be seen 
on the wings of a triptych from St Catherine’s Monastery on Mt Sinai 
carried by the equestrian figures of St Theodore slaying the dragon 
and St George spearing a fallen figure of Diocletian (fig. 60),? and 
also by St George slaying the dragon in an arcosolium in St Basil's 
cave-chapel at Göreme.” The crux hastata also appears on reliefs with 
Sts Sergios, Theodore and George on horseback (though the crosses 
of the last two have been broken off) on the northern facade of the 
cathedral of the Holy Cross (915-921) on Aght'amar (fig. 86); on 
the silver claddings of Georgian pre-altar crosses from Sakdari (tenth 
century) and Lapskaldi (Svanetia, eleventh century)?? where they 
are held by George, Theodore and an unidentified rider. It is vis- 
ible on Georgian icons of an equestrian St George from Bravaldzali, 


*? See above, pp. 270-306. 

°° See Weitzmann 1976, nos. B43-44. On the origins of the composition depict- 
ing George slaying Diocletian (who is sometimes named in an inscription) and its 
popularity in monumental art and silver repoussé work from the Georgia region, see 
Walter (2003a, 120, 129), who also (p. 128) draws attention to the absence of this type 
of representation in Cappadocian painting. 

*! Photograph in the Dumbarton Oaks archive in Washington, neg. no. DO 
L.75.1387(AE). On the equestrian depictions of St George in Cappadocian painting 
see Walter 2003a, 125-31. 

? See Der Nersessian 1965, 5, 19, figs. 49-50; Davies 1991, 14, 99-103, figs. 35-38; 
Walter 2003a, 128-9. 

* See Tschubinaschvili 1959, 519-20, figs. 39-40, 352. 
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Nakuraleshi, Zhamushi (tenth century), and Sakao (eleventh century), 
all currently in the National Museum in Tbilisi.* We find it also on 
Coptic miniatures with equestrian representations of Theodore (fig. 
77) and Merkourios;? and finally on Nubian murals from the cathedral 
in Faras, the tenth-century church in Abdallah Nirqi (St Epimachos) 
and in the monastery on Kom H near Old Dongola (fig. 78)?* All 
these examples, in view of the provincial character of the societies in 
which they were produced, can be regarded as iconographic borrow- 
ings, referring to pre-Iconoclast formulas for depicting the military 
saints.” Although in works of art made within the empire between 
the ninth and twelfth centuries the motif of the cross-tipped lance 
does not appear in the context of the warrior saints its origins are 
worth considering.” 

A key role in the introduction into the warrior saint iconogra- 
phy of the cross-tipped lance was played by a vision experienced by 
Constantine the Great. Eusebios of Caesarea in his Life of Constantine 
describes in detail the account which he is said to have heard directly 
from the emperor. According to his relation Constantine had the vision 
at about midday on the day of the battle with Maxentius. In the heav- 
ens above the sun, there appeared to him a tropaion in the shape of a 
cross formed from light, along with the text: 'under this sign you shall 
conquer.” In a later, this time nocturnal, vision Christ instructed the 
emperor to make a copy of the sign he had seen in the heavens and to 
use it as protection against the enemy, which he duly did the following 


4 See Tschubinaschvili 1959, figs. 42-44; Novello/Beridze/Dosogne 1980, fig. 59. 
St George is also seen spearing Diocletian with a lance tipped with a cross on an icon 
from Nakipari (Weitzmann 1976, fig. 28). 

*5 See above, n. 652 on p. 229. 

6 See Górecki 1980, figs. 2-3, 6-9; Steinborn 1982, 327-8, fig. 17; Jakobielski 1999, 
fig. 1. 
S; See above, pp. 74-85. Iconographic archaism is best attested by a demon with 
a human head (additionally captioned Aenmamia koc) speared with a crux hastata by 
St Theodore Orientalis, on a manuscript miniature from St Michael’s Monastery near 
Fayyum (L’art Copte, no. 52). 

** Mango [M] (1987, 6) notes that the cross-tipped lance appears on imperial coin- 
age until AD 912. There are, in fact, later examples: e.g. a miliaresion of Constantine 
IX Monomachos (1042-55) showing the emperor with a lance of this type in his right 
hand. 

» See Vita CONST., pp. 29?—30* [I 28/1-2]; and the later account by MALALAs, 
p. 243-4 [XIII 1]. 
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day. Undoubtedly under the influence of these events, Constantine 
ordered his portrait painted in the company of his sons (fig. 88a); it was 
to be executed in encaustic technique and set up before the entrance to 
the palace—as Mango supposes, on the Chalke gate.'?! Eusebios states 
that ‘above the emperor's head was the sign of the Saviour’, while at 
the feet of the depicted persons there writhed a dragon-serpent per- 
sonifying Isaiah's Leviathan, which was impaled through its middle 
by a spear (BéAet, lit. ‘missile’). Andreas Alföldi considers that this 
image became a model for depictions on early Constantinopolitan 
coins (already in Constantine's day), on which the emperor spears a 
serpent with a cross-tipped lance (fig. 88b).'°? If we accept Alfóldi's 


100 Vita CONST. p. 307-7? [I 29/1]. The biographer (and perhaps the emperor him- 
self) is inconsistent since from the description of the object (30-31'* [T 31/1-3]), 
which was made by specially summoned goldsmiths and jewellers, it was evidently a 
labarum with a wreath and a gold Christogram mounted on a golden lance; it was not 
therefore reminiscent of the tropaion of the cross (otavpod tpórorov) seen in the first 
vision. That Constantine's labarum served simultaneously as a religious symbol and 
military insignia is pointed out by Grosse 1924, 371 (with further references to sources 
and critical literature); see also above, n. 137 on p. 97. 

wi See Mango 1959, 23-4. Eusepius (pp. 295-6 [IX 11]) mentions an image of the 
emperor with sign of the Saviour set up in Rome, but since this was a statue, and 
the text makes no reference to a trampled symbol of evil, this must be regarded as a 
different work. See also Vira Cousr., p. 36 [I 40, 1-2]. It is possible that the Roman 
imperial statue is the same as the remnants of a gigantic sculpture of Constantine 
in the courtyard of the Palace of the Conservators on the Capitoline Hill (Harrison 
1967, 93). 

1? VITA CONST., p. 82!) [III 3/1-3]: 6 èv dn xoi £v ypagiic ownAotóto rivoxi 
xpo tov Pacidixdv npoBópov &voxeuiévo toic r&vcov 6pbaAuoic óp&oOo npodtiBer, 
TO HEV oothpiov *onueiov^ vxepktiuevov tfjg adtOD kepad TH ypa Rapadordc, 
tov 8’ éyOpóv Kai xoAguiov Ünpa tov thv éxxAnoiav tod Oeod Sie ts tv åðéov 
TOALopKysavta topavvidos Kati BuOo0 pepdpevov nomnouc év Öpákovtoç popefi. 
SpdKovta yap adtov Kal oxoAi)v Sow £v xpopntav Oeo PiPAoic dvnydpeve tà Aóyto. 
6| Kai Boo U.ebc Oxó toig adtod te Kai vOv adtod xoióov rool Péhet xenappévov 
KaT uécouo too Kótovc BOoic te Bardens 6 &meppuipévov die thc knpoxótou YPapric 
éSelkvv toic n&ct Tov Sp&Kovta, GSE my tov &gov TOÔ tv &vOpórav yévotc TOAEMLOV 
aivittépevos, Sv Kai Svveper tod On£p Keparrs 6 divanKeLpevoD cotnpioo tponaion Koc 
BoOàv dm etac xeyopnrévor &O6nAov. GAAG voto Lev &vÂn xpouátov hvitteto 61x 
tfic eixóvoc: éu£ òè 8o 6p. tfj BecUéoc xortetye weyarovoiac, d óc gunvedoet Ocio coóco 
dietinov, & ôN povai xpogniv Q6£ nov nepi todde tod Onpàóc. épóov, «inábew. TOV 
Oeóv>> Aéyovucoi <<thy uyoupov thy ueykÀnv xoi goPepdv Eni tov Spdxovta Sev 
tòv OKOALOV, éxi tov Spd&Kovta Opi tov pevyovta, Kai &veAciv Tov SpdKovTa TOV £v 
Ti] Bardoon. & eixdvac 5h tovtov Oronov Paotretc, dAnOGc ivaelc what th 
oxiaypapig>>. See also the English translation by MANGO 1986, 15-16. 

1 See Alföldi 1939, passim (and after him Kolia-Dermitzaki 1991, 106-12, figs. 3-4), 
who mentions a Constantinopolitan follis of 327, and others from Trier and Rome 
from 336-7 as examples of coins depicting the emperor spearing a dragon with the 
crux hastata. At the same time he points out that coins of this type were not minted as 
standard. Later examples include coins of Marcian and Leo I (see Grabar 1936, 44). 
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theory, it is reasonable to assume that the picture commissioned by 
Constantine before the palace was the prototype for the crux hastata 
both in the formal and ideological sense: the weapon-symbol of the 
Saviour, with the aid of which evil is conquered. Hence, the recent 
reconstructions of the crux hastata as an actual item of equipment of 
the Early Byzantine army should be rejected outright.“ 

As mentioned earlier, the crux hastata appears in Early Byzantine 
art as the weapon of Christ and of the saints when fighting against a 
dragon, which symbolizes evil, and in the case of an illustration to the 
thirteenth verse of Psalm 90(91), also the lion.'^ However, the Church 
hierarchy's aversion to the placing of religious symbols on objects con- 
nected with cult (which undoubtedly became stronger in the period 
after Iconoclasm) did not favour the continuation of the formula of 
the warrior saint fighting evil with the aid of a cross-tipped lance.’ 
This would seem the most likely reason for the object's disappearance 
from Byzantine sacral art, although it survived in art on the peripher- 
ies as well as on objects not connected directly with the liturgy. To the 
latter we can add the scene of St Demetrios handing the emperor the 
patriarchal double cross on a long shaft, which appears, for example, 
on the coins of Alexios I Komnenos.!”” 

Although the formula for depicting victory over evil with the aid 
of a cross-tipped lance vanished from imperial art after the collapse 
of Iconoclasm, the cross remained a military symbol. During Basil I's 
war against the Paulicians (AD 872) the war-cry of the imperial troops 


10 Cf. D'Amato's (2005) reconstructions on Plates D1, G2 and H3, painted by 
Graham Sumner. 

105 See above, n.'138 on p. 98. 

106 Canon 82 of the ‘Fifth-Sixth’ Council In Trullo directed that sacral depictions of 
symbolic character were to be avoided, and specifically forbade the depiction of Christ 
in the form of the Eucharistic Lamb (Mawsr, 11:977, 980; and the English translation 
in Manco, pp. 139-40); for further justification of the presence of pictures and their 
veneration in churches arising under the influence of polemics with pagans and icono- 
clasts see Grabar 1984, 101-03; MANGO, passim; and also above, n. 10 on p. 4. The 
magical and symbolical function of pictures is thought by Maguire (1995, 66-71) to 
have been one of the causes of Iconoclasm. On the conflict between the symbolic and 
literal character of religious representation (in the context of the cross) in the doctrine 
of the Iconoclasts and Iconophiles see Belting 1994, 159-63. 

107 The formula of investiture with the labarum that appeared initially on an elec- 
trum histamenon of Alexios I from 1081/2 (see Grierson 1982, 224, no. 1025) was 
quickly replaced by an image of St Demetrios presenting the cross which appeared on 
a variant of this coin from 1082-85 as well as on several later electrum trachea (nos. 
1026, 1067-68, 1083-84; in the last three cases with the cross standing on a pedestal 
or globus). 
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was ‘Victory for the Cross’. According to Kaminiates the defenders 


of Thessaloniki, when besieged by an Arab fleet led by Leo of Tripoli 
(in 904), placed crosses on the walls.’ Wood from the True Cross was 
taken by the army on campaign as its tropaion."° 

We can assume that the reliquary in which the True Cross was then 
stored was similar to a processional cross in form, and would therefore 
have been mounted on a long shaft and carried above the troops.!!! 
Direct evidence can be found in the gold cross known after its donors 
as the Stauroteca degli Zaccaria, currently in the San Lorenzo cathedral 
treasury in Genoa (fig. 89a). Attached to its lower arm is an elongated 
projection covered with ornament, which might serve as a handle or 
for attachment to a wooden shaft. The front of the cross dates from the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, and is set with precious stones (54 gems 
and 44 large pearls); arranged centrally on this is a cross-shaped, rock- 


108 See Brubaker 1999, 157. Leo instructs the war-cry “tod otavpod vixic” to be 
passed on to soldiers standing in the rear ranks (LT, 2/1:88*7^ [XII 106]). 

10 THEOPH. CONT., p. 522" [25]. 

4° The tradition of the cross as a military symbol reaches back to before Icono- 
clasm, see e.g. SIMOCATTA (p. 208/74 [V 10/14]), who mentions a cross carried before 
Maurice's troops during the Persian campaign of 591, The Arab chronicler Arib (died 
in the 2nd half of the 10th C.) notes in his chronicle that the caliph al-Qasim, when 
returning from a campaign against Rüm, brought crosses of gold and silver among 
the booty (VasrLIEv, 2/2:59), which Babuin (2001, 12) equates with the crosses made 
from gold and precious stones described by Leo THE Deacon (p. 61% [IV 5]) and 
SKYLITZES (p. 270?) which were recovered by Nikephoros Phokas (found in Tar- 
sos after its capture in 965); see also the miniature in the Madrid Skylitzes, fol. 152r 
(Tsamakda 2002, fig. 384), illustrating the laying up of the cross in the Hagia Sophia 
in Constantinople; cf. also Dennis (1982, 57) who suggests that these might have been 
cross-tipped standards. Lances constructed in the shape of the Holy Cross carried by 
Byzantine prisoners captured at Amida (25 May 956) are mentioned by Al-Mutanabbi 
(VASILIEV, 2/2:343?). According to SYMEON LOGOTHETE 304/554! [CXXXV 19] (see 
also THEOPH. CONT., pp. 3887-389! [10]), the relic of the True Cross was taken by 
the protopapas of the palace, Constantine Kephalas, on an unsuccessful expedition 
against Bulgaria in 917; CHONIATES (pp. 307-317) states that the Turks returned to 
John II Komnenos the cross captured from the troops of Romanos IV Diogenes at 
Manzikert (17 August 1071); while Porpu. (p. 12457? [C]) places at the head of the 
imperial army procession a koubikoularios with the staurotheke about his neck, and 
a signophoros with a golden cross set with jewels (ÉunpooÜ0ev 6& tod KovfpovKAtov 
TEPINATODOW oi PactALKoi Kal uécov TObTOV nepinatet ovyvoqópoc Batpátov otavpòv 
xpvoodv §1éAWov); he also mentions a large, gilded cross erected on the front of the 
podium during the emperor Theophilos’ triumph (p. 14899 [C]; and commentary on 
p. 246). 

IH On processional crosses see Cotsonis 1994, passim; Glory of Byzantium, nos. 
22-27; Rom-Byzanz, 61-4 and nos 61-66; Byzantium, nos. 161, 175; and also the 
sources discussed by Haldon in his commentary to Porpu., pp. 245-6. On military 
insignia in the shape of the cross see above, n. 110. 
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crystal container holding the relic. The back is made from part of an 
earlier reliquary, with embossed medallions of Christ, the Virgin Mary, 
the archangels and St John on the arms and in the centre of the cross. 
The remaining surface is covered with an inscription stating that the 
object is the weapon of God, made on the order of Bardas and donated 
to the church in Ephesus. A second, later inscription on the other side, 
adds that the Wood (of the True Cross) which had been adorned by 
the caesar Bardas with gold, pearls and precious stones was laid up 
in the treasury of the church of John the Evangelist and renovated by 
the local archbishop Isaac (1278-83).!? The reference to the ‘weapon 
of God’ (tò Qeiov SxAov) may indicate that in the ninth century a 
reliquary in the shape of a cross served Bardas as a military insignia, 
although the image of John the Evangelist attests that the Ephesian 
Stauroteca was intended for the church of this saint from the begin- 
ning." John A. Cotsonis believes another cross dating from the tenth 
century from the Great Lavra on Mt Athos (fig. 89b) had a military 
function; the fifth verse of Psalm 43(44) etched on the cross’s reverse 
seems also to be evidence of its military purpose: “Through Thee we 
push back our enemies; through Thy name we trample our foes”.’“ In 
turn, a processional cross of Leo Phokas, the brother of the emperor 
Nikephoros, preserved in the Musée d'Art et d'Histoire, Geneva, and 
made between November 959 and July 960 can be linked in theory 
with a military function, both in view of the donor's title (IIPOTAPXHX 


12 See Lipinsky (1966, 94-104, figs. 29-31), who quotes the inscription (and an Ital- 
ian translation): 1. Todto tò Üctov órAov Båpõas u£v étexthvato. 'Eoéoov 6 Apyiótec 
Took nodoolev &vekoivicev 2. Bapdag 6 katoap dxepévttov Ëúñov koonet Ypvo@ 
te Kai AtBow, xoi popyópois KewnArov Beis toti Oenyopov. xvpiaxóg 62 thy ypoofiv 
adt OiBnv xpdedpoc eipydoato tic exkAnoiac. Opovobévta 8’ orit tH woKph Atav 
xpóvq- 6 load fjyoyev cic kpeitto Qéav npõtos óua, GAAG xoi tots mpaxtéors, 
Lipinsky dates the earliest part of the Staurotheke to between 860 (when Bardas, who 
was ruling for the infant Michael III, received the title of caesar) and 876 (when he 
died). See also Cotsonis 1994, 28, 31-2, figs. 12a-b; cf. also Frolow (1965, 191, 225 
n. 2, 234 n. 2, fig. 71) who dates the whole reliquary to 1260-83. On the military cross 
recovered in 1190 by Isaac II Angelos (1185-95) which contained wood from the 
True Cross, milk from the Virgin Mary, and other holy relics, see Cotsonis 1994, 14 
and n. 23. - 

43 The carrying by the army of casket reliquaries and icons of the Virgin (kotne 
Kal eikóvas tis Beouttopoc) is mentioned by THEOPHANES, p. 29817; on icons of the 
Virgin taken into battle see above, n. 38 on pp. 67-68. 

14 See Cotsonis 1994, 14, figs. 3a-b; Ps 43:5—év ooi tods éyBpods fiiv Kepatiobpev 
Kal év tà dvépeti cov éEovBevaoopev tod Exaviotavopévong iiv. 
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MAKEAONQN—‘commander of the Macedonian army’), as well as the 
reference on the reverse to the heavenly archistrategos Michael." 

It is worth mentioning in passing that warrior saints are not only 
popular on processional crosses but also a common motif on Georgian 
pre-altar crosses.16 


Military flags (phlamoulon, bandon) 


While the ancient Roman army employed vexillum standards that 
hung from a horizontal pole attached near the top of the shaft, flags 
in the Byzantine army were attached laterally below the lance head 
and were known as a gAapovAov, because of their fiery colour accord- 
ing to Lydos," or as a Bávóov—a flag of smaller dimensions." They 
had ceremonial functions'” as well as serving as military identification 
signs for the troops (ovoueta, ypoupióo).7? They were also intended 
to raise the morale of soldiers and to frighten off the enemy." The 


"5 Bouras 1981, 179-86. Another possible military cross is one from Brill, Georgia 
made for kouropalates David (966-1001), published by Pentcheva 2006, 70, fig. 35. 

"I5 See e.g. Tschubinaschvili 1959, figs. 38-41, 341, 348, 352-353, 358-359, 402, 411, 
444, 462—463, 465-467, 470, 473-476. 

™ Lypos, p. 18/55 [I 4/8]: ei 6ópoco: yaxpa, £&pvnuévov doacudtov (pAcuUODAd 
orit nd «00 Phoyivon xpáuortoc KaAODOW), nepi àv £v xoig. On the etymology from 
Lat. flammula, ‘little flame’ see also McGeer 1995, 73; and Dennis 1982, 52-3. Grosse 
notes (1924, 369) the term flamulon was used for the first time by VecEttus [II, III], 
who mentions it among the ‘mute signs’. On the vexillum see Alfóldi 1959, 12, 14 and 
nn. 127. 

u8 STRAT., p. 260*? [VIIB, 16] (= LT, 2/1:88257 [XII 105]) states that the bandon 
was a smaller type of standard. On the phlamoulon and bandon see Kolias 1988, 210 
(who notes that the latter was also the name of a small tactical formation); and Babuin 
2001, passim. On the derivation of the term bandon from Germanic band see Grosse 
1924, 65; Dennis 1982, 53. 

19 A standard affixed to the imperial lance was carried during triumphs held in the 
capital (DE CER, 1:6081, 609%, 611! [II 19], 613-615 ?? [II 20]). 

7? According to the PRAECEPTA all units, Éyovto «oi àpynyóv petà @AapodAon 
[...] 8v 88 Exaotov Bavdov éxétw tò 1Stov qAÓpovAov, nA£ov è Ut nupépecDon. Éyew 
dé xoi tà qAdàpovAa kal yvopiopoto &xd ototyeiav (p. 427^ 8* [IV 7] = TNU [MG], 
p. 124% [LXI 7]). The use here of the word ototyeta may indicate that letters of the 
alphabet were placed on pennons to distinguish the various formations, the more 
so since in Ouranos the same passage has the wording; «à 6& qAGpovAo ógs(Aovotv 
Éxew yvopiopata eite and yeapyátov cite dnd GAAOV uvov onusiov. See also 
Grosse 1924, 368, n. 12. A standard with a reversed letter X appears on fol. 196v of the 
14th/15th-C. Athonite Psalter Cod. B 25 from the Great Lavra Monastery, in a scene 
depicting Pharaoh's army drowning in the Red Sea (Athos, vol. I’, fig. 68). 

21 Michael II the Amorian (820-829) hung out a ‘military sign’ (noAeuiKov onpetov) 
on the roof of the church of the Virgin of Blachernai, in order to scare off enemies, see 
GENESIOS, p. 289-5 [II 5] (= SKYLITZES, p. 34- [8]): Bev ù Kal ó Paordeds MuyorA 
avaPac éri tis Opogiic tod tig Ocotdxov vaod tò noAEULKOV ONpEtoV x 'yyvuot, xeAebet 
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military treatises recommend removing lance pennants before combat 
and storing them in special containers, since they would interfere with 
the weapon's use and block the view of archers.” Although standards 
bearing a cross appear frequently in imperial art between the tenth 
and twelfth centuries—usually with a purple field emblazoned with 
a gold or white cross (fig. 90)'?—this motif did not catch on in the 
iconography of the military saints."^ 

The standard with a cross was introduced into the saints' iconog- 
raphy only in the thirteenth century, under Crusader influence, as 
is indicated by the red-cross-on-white-field design.” A standard of 
this type flies on the lance of an equestrian St Sergios on two Sinai 
icons—of the Virgin Aristerokratousa (fig. 63), and with a kneeling 
female donor figure; it also appears in thirteenth-century frescoes 
showing Sergios together with Theodore in the Melkite monasteries 


6& xoi OeógiAov tov vióv Xofleiv ye tò vucoroióv 100 otavpod EdAov Kai thy oefpaothv 
¿cOta tfjg Üropfypoc. See also the commentary by Dennis 1982,57. The military 
manuals (esp. STRAT. and LT) repeatedly emphasize the importance of the army hav- 
ing a fine appearance to bolster its morale and to strike fear in the enemy. The like- 
ness of St Sergios, patron of the Arab Ghassanids, which appeared on their standards 
already in the 6th C. undoubtedly had an apotropaic character (Brock 1977, 56). On 
the Classical signa depicted on Trajan's Column see Alfóldi 1959, 13. 

7? STRAT., pp. 130? [II 10] (= LT, 2/1:44°8_4538 [XII 53 (54)]), 260%" [VII, pt. 
2, 16] (= LT, 2/1:45389-9 {XII 54 (55)], 8729-5 [XII 104], 96555-9 [XII 118]). 

75 ‘The imperial standard with white cross on a purple field is depicted for example 
on miniatures in an 11th-C. Sinaian codex containing the Book of Job (Cod. 3, fols. 
19v, 29r-v); and on fols. 30r-31r, 32v, 43r of the Madrid Skylitzes (Galavaris/Weitz- 
mann 1990, figs. 310, 319-320 = Sinai, fig. 27; Babuin 2001, figs. 31-33; Tsamakda 
2002, figs. 58-60, 64—65, 95). Small pennons (bandons) are shown e.g. on fols. 26v, 
58r, 60r, 67v, 87v of the Khludov Psalter, while other varieties of flags appear in the 
Madrid Skylitzes, on fols. 11v-12r, 29v, 33v, 41r & 44r (flags on ships), 42v, 72r, 73v, 
86r (emperor holding a labarum), 87v, 230v, 232r-v (Shchepkina 1977, figs. 26, 58, 
60, 67; Tsamakda 2002, figs. 5-6, 57, 67, 88, 93, 98, 177, 180-181, 209-210, 215, 545, 
548—549); see also Hoffmeyer 1966, 115, 123, who believes the pennons in the Madrid 
Skylitzes were painted only by Master I, and reflect actual military equipment of the 
9th-11th centuries; Dufrenne 1973, figs. 1-2. On the colours of Byzantine standards 
and the evolution of the devices on them see Babuin 2001, 25-40. Parani notes (2003, 
140) that the banderoles with a cross and three or more tails that appear in miniature 
painting reflect the form of actual cavalry pennants. On the dark (purple?) kame- 
laukion or flag of the imperial fleet see Dennis 1982, 56-7. A number of images of 
pennanted lances carried by warriors on 12th-C. ceramic bowls are listed by Arm- 
strong/Sekunda 2006, 17. 

7^ The small pennant on St Philotheos's lance on the leather writing case belonging 
to Pamius of Antinoé (see above, p. 87) is an isolated example, otherwise unattested 
in art of the Empire. 

75 The Western origins of this motif are pointed out by Weitzmann 1966, 71; and 
Parani 2003, 144. 
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located between Homs and Damascus in Qara and St Moses the 
Ethiopian near Nebek in Syria."5 The addition of this motif into their 
iconography can be interpreted as stylization of their images as partici- 
pants in the Crusades, fighting arm-in-arm with a wordly army against 
enemies of the true faith. The design of the white standard with red 
cross entered the repertoire of forms used in depicting the military 
saints and survived into Late Byzantine art.’ 


EDGED WEAPONS 


Besides shafted arms, the basic offensive equipment of Byzantine 
troops consisted of various types of edged weapons. Two of the most 
popular types can be found in the iconography of the military saints. 


The sword (spatha, xiphos)'? 


Initially, the Greek sword (Eigoc) was used in ancient Rome. It had 
a blade that was broader towards the point, a metal handgrip,’ and 
a straight, horizontal guard. Under the Republic, it was replaced by 


26 See Hunt 1991, figs. 1-2, 5 (= Sinai, fig. 66; Gerstel 2001, figs. 4-5); and Dodd 
1992, 87, figs. 28, 64. 

77 On thelegends in which mounted warrior saints support the Crusaders in com- 
bat see above, nn. 154-155 on p. 103. 

28 Examples include the frescoes with Sts Artemios and Demetrios in the church 
of St Nicholas Orphanos (‘of the orphans’) in Thessaloniki (c.1315), where the cross is 
accompanied by the letters IC XC N K ("Incoüc Xpiovóg Nix&) see e.g. Tsioumi 1986, 
fig. 1 (in colour); Babuin 2001, fig. 55; and Parani 2003, 140, figs. 148-149. 

15 The ancient term Cigog is still seen in the Byzantine literature to describe the 
sword, see e.g. PERI STRATEGIAS, p. 40° [13]; DE VELITATIONE, p. 2365 [24]; PsELLOs, 
1:10? [I 15], 3075 [II 8], 2:22? [VI 111], 29? [VI 122], 53? [VI 166], 95? [VII 22], 101" 
[VII 31]; Dic. AKR., p. 3367. Also used is the newer (late-antique) term onaBtov, see 
for example THEOPHANES, p. 319'* (mentions the gold spatha of Razates captured by 
the Greeks in the Persian camp); NAUMACHICA, pp. 22 [I 15], 24 [I 28], 74-75 [VI 
12-14 (14-16)], 77 [VI 26 (28)]—as part of the equipment of ships and a weapon used 
in combination with the menaulion in combat against the Arabs; MALALAs (p. 31275? 
[XV 13]) uses the terms xiphos and spatha interchangeably; see also below, passim. 
Meanwhile, the term xoriç is used in reference to a single-edged weapon (see e.g. 
PsELLOS, 2:11 [VI 94]; Gamber 1968, 11; Diethart/Dintnis 1984, 78), as is the term 
ydyaipa, e.g. PRocOPrUS, 1:5496 [TV 28/29] (as a double-edged sword); DE VELITA- 
TIONE, pp. 176% [10], 218? [20] (where it is used in the sense of a sword in general); 
CHONIATES, p. 189° $5 and LT (1:1295? [VT 34]) identifying the machaira with the 
single-edged paramerion; see also below, n. 198; and Kolias 1988, 138. 

P7? Kolias (1988, 143) states, after Eustathios of Thessaloniki, that the blades of 
Greek swords (u&xoipo) were made from an alloy of silver and gold (fAextpov). 
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the gladius, which originated in Celtic Spain. Surviving examples and 
depictions in art indicate that it was a short sword (c.60 cm) with a 
wide, double-edged blade, a sharp point, and a composite hilt made 
of wood or horn with a cylindrical guard and pommel.?! Defeats suf- 
fered by the imperial army in the fourth century in combats against 
Germanic cavalry who were using a longer variant of the sword, forced 
the gladius to be abandoned. It was replaced by a long, double-edged 
sword (Lat. spatha, Gk. oná0a, onaBiov) borrowed from the Gothic 
victors of Adrianople (AD 378).?" Memory of the weapon’s barbarian 
origins were still alive in sixth-century Byzantium, as is evident from 
the Strategikon’s recommendation for skoutarioi to carry Herulian 
spathae (onaðio '"EpovAicxiw).? Thanks to surviving examples of 


31 [n general on the short Roman sword used in conjunction with the pilum for 
close combat see O. Fiebiger, “Gladius (2)" in PR, 13 (1910): 1372-6; Gamber 1978, 380, 
figs. 378, 397. Zygulski (1998, 98) assumes a length for the gladius of c.60 cm, while 
Kolias (1988, 136) estimates it at 40-70 cm. Examples of preserved Roman swords 
with blades of 16 to 21 inches (41 to 53 cm) are discussed by Oakeshott 1991, 8; see 
also Rankov 1994, fig. on p. 30—the parade gladius with a richly embossed scabbard 
known as the ‘Sword of Tiberius’ of the early 1st C. AD found in the Rhine near 
Mainz; Kaczanowski 1992, 15, figs. 1/7-9; while depictions in art of the gladius slung 
on a baldric cross over the left shoulder are reproduced, e.g. by Robinson 1975, figs. 
467-478; Bivar 1972, fig. 8; Sander 1963, figs. 1-2, 4-5 (a funerary sculpture from 
Roman Germania showing a legionary wearing a gladius with a dagger on his belt at 
the left side); and also Gamber 1968, fig. 14 (so-called tropaion from Rhodes of the 
1st C. BC with sword slung on the right shoulder. 

132 One of the earliest references to the spatha appears in VEGETIUS (p. 90 [II 15]) 
who calls it a long gladius, listing it alongside the shorter semispatha: "gladios maiores, 
quos spathas vocant, et alios minores, quos semispathia nominant". He also equates the 
gladius of the triarii with the semispatha (p. 92 [II 16]): triarii cum scutis catafractis 
et galeis ocreati cum gladiis semispathiis; see also F. Lammert, "Spatha" in PR, 6, II/2 
(1929): 1544—5. On the western Germanic etymology of the spatha (Lombardic spada, 
Norwegian svedle, Sanskrit saru) see Battisti 1968, 1072; and Dziewanowski 1936, 150. 
Hoffmeyer (1966, 101, 117) points to the defeat at Adrianople as the turning point 
in the development of the Roman sword, and links the spread of the spatha with the 
growing importance of cavalry; see also Kolias (1988, 136-7), who cites a similar pas- 
sage from Isidore of Seville. Meanwhile Southern/Dixon (1996, 103) note a change 
in the method of slinging the sword, namely the transfer of the baldric suspended 
initially on the right shoulder to the left. One can assume that this change was the 
result of the introduction of the spatha, which may have taken place in the Roman 
army at the turn of the 2nd and 3rd centuries (also on p. 111, fig. 39, associated by the 
authors with Vegetius s comment on semispathae, are examples of short swords with 
long tangs [semispathae?] from the 3rd-C. Künzing hoard) 

55 STRAT., p. 420! [XIIB 4]; Maurice also lists the spatha together with the kon- 
tarion of Avar type (with pennant and suspension loop at the centre) and Avar neck- 
guards for cavalrymen (p. 78° [I 2]). He also mentions the spatha as part of the 
weaponry of the Scythians, i.e. Turks and Avars (p. 362" [XI 2]); see also Hoffmeyer 
1966, 93; Haldon 1975, 23; and 1999, 131. i 
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Late Roman spathia bearing the marks of imperial smiths it is pos- 
sible to estimate their length at 70-80 cm, with a 5-7 cm wide blade. 
Initially the hilt followed that of the gladius.°* The spatha’s form 
underwent gradual change. In the tenth century the Sylloge states that 
a double-edged sword blade (íoc 6tovouoc) should measure no less 
than four spans (about 93.6 cm), cautioning at the same time that the 
total length of sword plus hilt should be no shorter than this. The 
treatise gives the same dimensions for the single-edged broadsword 
(palash) called the xaupaynpiov.* Assuming the hilt (iof, Kenn) 
with pommel measured about 15 cm, the whole sword might have 
been over a metre in length.” 


13 See Oakeshott 1991, 21, precursor types 5-8 (Behmer's type V) dated to 
AD 250-400, of average length 76.2 cm. On the basis of 3rd- and 4th-C. Roman sword 
finds Coulston (2002, 12) believes there were two types of early spatha: the 'Straubing/ 
Nydam' with a 65-80 cm blade of 6.6 cm width, and the ‘Lauriacum/Hromovka’ with 
a 55-65 cm blade of breadth 6.2-7.5 cm. The short length of the blade indicates that 
swords of this group should be considered rather as variants of the gladius; Kaczanowski 
(1992, 15) classes them (after G. Ulbert) as gladii. Ravegnani 1988 estimates the length 
of the early spatha at 85 cm and width at 5.5 cm. Kaczanowski (1992, 22-23, 30-32, 
figs. 1/3, 3/1-4, 4) distinguishes the following types of early gladius: 'Augst' (blade 
length 55-60 cm, width 4 cm); ‘Mauern’ (67 x 45 cm); ‘Nydam’ (65-70 x 4.5 cm); 
‘Illerup’ (with a tapering, rapier-like blade of length 75 cm); ‘Ejsbel’ (75-80 x 6 cm); 
and a cavalry variety: ‘Newstead’ (63 x 4-5 cm). In turn, Nadolski (1984, 29) recon- 
structs the blade of the spatha as flat forged with a rounded tip, and the hilt as fitted 
with a pommel of similar shape to the crossguard. From analysis of the archaeological 
material it is evident that 5th-6th-C. barbarian swords were still slightly longer than 
Roman ones, see e.g. Germanen, nos. III 2a-b (from Hunnish burials, length 105.7 and 
107 cm), V 18b, V 29a (early Slav?, length 90 and 97.5 cm) VI 62a-d (Avar, length 
92.5 cm), XI 3a (Danubian, length 95 cm, typical hilt with poorly differentiated guard 
and flat pommel). The Roman origin of many swords found in the Barbaricum can 
be established thanks to the custom of placing maker's marks on them (Hoffmeyer 
1961, 44). Oakeshott (1991, 5) notes that such marks had appeared as early as the 
La Téne period; see also the 2nd/3rd-C. gladius with images of Mars and Victory 
(Zygulski 1998, fig. 87). 

1 SYLLOGE, pp.59 [XXXVIII 5], 61 [XXXIX 2] (={LT, vol. B’, pp. 358, 360 
[XXXIX] H: Zovvócðocav 82 xoi rapapa Ein SnAadh £epocvoua oxiQaquov petà 
tfjg kon óvtov tecoápov: [...] Anempeio8a 8& «àv oótóv duov xoi ign õiotopa 
onWapav Svta páMota teoodpav tç Kaas xoi Érepa öè povdotopa Ei toig 
diotdpors icouńkn xopoGovvócOocav oi adtot, & St kot napaupo Aéyovtat; see 
also Kolias (1988, 137), who estimates the length of the hilt at c.16 cm; Ravegnani 
(1988, 45) states the length of the spatha varied from 81 to 94 cm, and the hilt from 
12 to 14.5 cm; Haldon 1975, 31; and 1999, 131. In turn Parani (2003, 131) reconstructs 
the full length at about 1.1 m. On the paramerion see below, p. 357ff. 

P$ See Hesycuios, vol. 1, [p. 111]: åkónntov: dnapaoKkebactov, &nd vOv veðv TOV 
Ln éxovoav Kanac, fj ävorhov. Kann yàp f| AaB tot Gipouc; KOMNENE, 1:335? [I 8/4]; 
and above, n. 135; on the hilt of the Byzantine sword see also Kolias 1988, 143. 
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Byzantine spathae were carried in scabbards (Onxé&prov, Ko(v)Aedg— 
literally: ‘case’, 'cover),?" which were made of metal (fig. 91) or 
leather, and probably also of wood covered with fabric. Fitted to 
the scabbard were mounts with rings; straps threaded through these 
rings enabled the scabbard to be slung.'^ Meanwhile the chape, which 
either tapered towards the bottom or was flat-ended, reinforced the 
scabbard and prevented damage while it was being worn.” The scab- 
bard was normally slung over the right shoulder on a baldric or leather 


137 See HESYCHIOS, [2:505]: koAeóg: *y Om toñ Ei@ouc; SUDA, 3:145* KoAsóg À 
tipoen. KoMNENE mentions the sheathing of swords into scabbards many times, 
1355 [I 6/4], 34* [I 9/2], 2:214 [V 4/8], 65% [VI 9/3]: 103 kovàsoð tò Eíqog 
onaodpevos, see also 2:1761-177:5 [IX 7/5] (story of an assassin who was unable to 
carry through his attempt on Alexios I at the Hippodrome, since his sword stuck in its 
scabbard); the form Onkápiov is preferred in Dic. AKR., p. 24677; both terms are used 
by Procoptius, 1:132" [124/50], 54877 [TV 28/22]; see also Kolias 1988, 148 and nn. 
93-94; Kazhdan 1997, 87. Interesting, in the light of the later custom of breaking the 
sword or sabre over the coffin of the last male heir of a line, is AcCHMET’s reference 
(p. 11475 [155]) describing a Persian omen that a dream of a broken sword sheathed 
in an intact scabbard indicates the death of a son, while if the scabbard is broken the 
mother will die and the son will survive. The custom of breaking a sword before it 
was placed in a grave is common in the Norse sagas and was intended to prevent theft 
(Oakeshott 1991, 4). 

55 PERI STRATEGIAS, p. 1187?! [40] instructs troops conducting a posed retreat to 
throw away valuable items, including tin-covered scabbards that appear to be silver: 
ThOavov 8 npóc 8ó5av erii xai tò SiwKopLEevovc &mopáAXeoQoí tva TOV ibiov, 
olov Onkac pocxopáv Kocottépo &orep Sinpyvpapévas xoi thpac OurAGc révtoðev 
katnopaMopévac. Preserved in the National Historical Museum, Athens is a piece of 
the blade of a (10th-C.?) spatha of length c.40 cm, still sheathed in an iron scabbard, 
which is incrusted with a rosette motif and a cross of Maltese-like form (inv. no. 6519; 
here fig. 91). 

1% Teather scabbards for parameria and axes are mentioned in SvrroGE, p.60 
[XXXVII 10] (={LT, vol. B’, p. 358 [XXXVIII]): xapopnpre fj tGucoopi 81x Onkopíov 
Baotatóueva Gepuotivov; see also Hoffmeyer (1966, 98) and Kolias (1988, 148) who 
also list velvet, brocade and silk as materials used for covering scabbards; and also 
Parani 2003, 133-4. Leather spearhead covers are mentioned in LT, 1:91" [V 2 (3)]. 

^? When listing the arms of the foederati and boukellarioi Maurice (SrRAT., p. 78? 
[I 2]) mentions attached to the zaba: Awpioig xoi xpieAA(oiwg pets tõv Ünkopiov 
adtav; see also Hoffmeyer 1966, 98, figs. 16/7, 14, 24-25. Parani (2003, 134-5, figs. 
155—156) notes the change in how the rings for suspending the scabbard are depicted: 
in Middle Byzantine art they are normally shown on one side of the scabbard, indicat- 
ing that the sword was worn on a long baldric thrown over the shoulder; in the Late 
Byzantine period the rings are fitted either side of the scabbard's mouth, evidence that 
the sword was now normally carried vertically on a waist belt. 

141 See Kolias (1988, 148-9) who reconstructs its shape on the basis of surviving 
objects and depictions in art. On the ‘U-shaped’ Byzantine chape and the flat-ended 
variant borrowed from the Arabs and Persians on the basis of examples in the Topkapi 
Palace, Istanbul see Hoffmeyer 1966, 98, figs. 16/26-27; ornate (sometimes openwork), 
tapering, boat-shaped scabbard chapes (9th-10th C.) unearthed in Bulgaria, in Kiev 
and on the Chersonese are published by Iotov 2004, 47-55, figs. 17-23; Kirpichnikov 
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strap called an aorter (or telamon) (which was sometimes gilded), and 
which occasionally—but only in relation to swords—was also known 
by the Latin-derived term Béti or BoAxtówo)v (balteus)! This 
method of wearing a sword which was adopted from antique tradition 
became popular throughout early Medieval Europe.'? In Byzantium 
a red leather baldric decorated with precious stones was the insignia 
received by kandidatoi and magistroi from the hands of the emperor 
during promotions.'^ Following Roman tradition, ordinary soldiers 


1966, plate 33; and Kolesnikova 1975, figs. 2b-c. Parani comments (2003, 133-4) that 
scabbard fittings have a decorative as well as a functional value. 

12 On the aorter which served to carry the sword (from &op or Gop, &opoc— strap ) 
identical with the ‘gold telamon’ see EusT. Ir. 3:143?—144^; EusT. OD., 1:440", 44157: 
Exov xoi êri veupfitv diotov, Sewov xantaivev, ciel BoÀ£ova ¿ &otàxc, opepdahéoc 
$6 oi àgi nepi othbesow doothe, xpóosoc Tv tehapàv, iva Oéoxedar ë ëpya TÉTOKTO. 
ÖPKTOL 7’ &ypócepot TE OVEG xaponot [.. JAogtig 62 xai Tekapo THOT £iot KOTO. 
noXvavopíav, & xoi ô ronte Snot einav opTip, eio. pòs Épunvetav éroryocyáv 
16, ypboeos teAopev. yivevot 08 ó ġopthp rapi tò Geipa, tò xpeu& xoi wetewpiCa, 
xoi 8nÀot tov xpepooripo 100 &igovc. Les dé &ypóxepot npo OuxotoATyv; HESYCHIOS, 
vol. 1, [p. 223]: &optfipeotw *ol ò ávagopeiç TOU Sígovc; Supa, 1:256! [2844], 25738 
[2851]: "Aop' TÒ Eigos. xoi KAivetor ¢ topos, Gopi. dravtidcaca ÖÈ ufytmp eixe, Kath 
otépvav &op avacyouevn. [...] Aopthp: 6 AMpoc tfi ondOnc. xoi Aopthpeov. See also 
above, n. 362 on p. 221 on the aorter used to carry the shield. 

On the balteus see Lvpos, p. 104775 [II 4/13], who explains: oi ‘Papotor xoi BoAteov 
10v Caotiipa Aéyovow; and also DE CER., below, n. 144. On the Roman balteus see 
Gamber 1991, 10, fig. 14; H. Aigner, "Balteus (1)" in BKR, p. 21 and fig. on p. 22; A. v. 
Domaszewski, "Balteus" in PR, 2/2 (1896): 2842-3; and also above, n. 131. The Roman 
origin of the Byzantine baldric is noted by Hoffmeyer 1966, 99. 

19 See e.g. the warriors with short swords in broad scabbards on baldrics slung 
over the right shoulder depicted on the 7th-C. plate dies from Torslunda (National 
Museum, Stockholm), and the baldric of a sword from Sutton Hoo of c. 625 which 
is linked to a military waistbelt (cingulum militare) (Gamber 1991, 10-12, figs. 13, 
15-16; who considers that the use of this type of suspension system had disappeared 
from Scandinavia by 1100). Kolias (1988, 150, n. 110) notices that the Franks and 
Lombards employed waistbelts to carry their swords because these were shorter. 
Hoffmeyer (1966, 99) cites paintings in the Alhambra palace, Granada as evidence of 
the baldric's adoption by the Arabs. Parani (2003, 134) notes that this was the ‘Roman’ 
way of slinging the sword. 

™ See Cer. [Voc], 1:134? [I 35] (on the promotion of kandidatoi); Orkowo- 
MIDES, p. 954516 and n.45 (= DE CER., 1:710??? [II 52]): Covn dSeppativn xóxxiwoc 
ék Aiümv mwuiev Kexoounuévn, itis Aéyevoi Partidw, éni tod} ypuoootopion x 
Baoiarxtic xeipóc éx16tdotc1; and also Dr Cer. [Voar], 2:4154, 43?! [I 55]; De CER, 
1:58557 [II 15] and commentary, 2:55-59 (Fauro 1995, 503; on baltidion as a term 
that appears interchangeably with zonarion and lorion—a strap); and also the refer- 
ence in VITA S. STEPHANI JuNIORIs, 140% [$ 40] (= MPG, 100:1137). Lypos explains 
(p. 10457^!5 [TI 4/13]) that the red baitidin was introduced as an insignia by the com- 
manders of the Praetorium who supervised the magistroi (which when compared with 
the earlier quotes from DE CER. allows us to assume that between the 6th and 10th 
C. the custom of wearing it was extended to his subordinates). See also Koukoules, 
2/2:52; and K. Wessel, "Insignien" in RbK, 3:415, 432. 
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(particularly kataphraktoi) also normally slung their swords on the 
shoulder. Besides the use of the baldric, Leo’s Taktika also men- 
tions the custom of carrying a cold-steel weapon, the paramerion, on 
a waistbelt.’ A spatha slung in this manner (oxo0(o Cmotixia) was 
carried by infantry, including light troops and archers. Constantine 
Porphyrogennetos’s accounts of the triumphs of Basil I and Theophilos 
indicate that this custom also spread to the imperial court. Although 
the sword had been worn in ancient Rome on a broad leather military 
belt (cingulum militare), ” the custom may have reached the Byzantine 
army by way of the barbarian Foederati in imperial service, or (together 
with a longer variant of the spatha) from Persia." 

The introduction of the spatha was reflected in art. A sword with a 
short crossguard sheathed in a long scabbard with a typically flat, broad 
chape lies among captured weapons in the foreground of the misso- 
rium of Valentinian in the Musée d'Art et d'Histoire, Geneva.” A long 
sword in a wide scabbard with decorative fittings and horseshoe-like 


15 LT, 1:1017775 [VI 2]: oxaGia [...] dnoxpeudueva x&v uov adt@v Kate thy 
‘Popoikny ta&w xoi Évepo napauńpia tor poxatpac bieCwouévovc.,, Hoffmeyer 
1966, 99; and also the correction of Vári's erroneous amendments to the text pro- 
posed by Kolias (1988, 150), who also tackles the broader question of the balteus and 
the sword worn on a waistbelt. 

146 See PRAECEPTA, p. 14? [I 3-4] (= TNU [MG], p. 90253? #° [LVI 3-4]); and also 
McGeer 1995, 63, 205. On the sword belted on by the emperor and the caesar dur- 
ing triumphs see Porru. (p. 142%"), where it is worn by Basil himself and his son 
Constantine (together with a gold klibanion), and also by Theophilos and his caesar 
(p. 1488 %2 [C]); see also Haldon's commentary on p. 278. 

147 On the Roman cingulum see: A. v. Domaszewski, "Cingulum (2)" in PR, 3:2561; 
H. Aigner, "Cingulum (militare)” in BKR, 54; Southern/Dixon 1996, 118-21, figs. 
52-54 and plate 17; James 2004, 60-1, fig. 31; Zygulski 1998, 100, fig. 85; and also 
Kolias (1998, 149, n. 105) who provides more extensive literature. On the officer's sash 
(zone stratiotike) which was worn on the chest see above, n. 579 on p. 277. 

148 On Avar, Lombard and Frankish belts and methods of suspending swords from 
them see Gamber 1991, 2-8, figs. 2-3, 5- 10. PRocorius mentions (1:244? [II 21/6]) 
the use of belts for holding up the trousers by barbarians in the army of Belisarius. 
The Vandal Stilicho wears a belt for this purpose on his diptych (Volbach, no. 63). In 
favour of Persian origins for the sword worn on the belt are Hoffmeyer (1966, 99) and 
Dawson (2002, 84, n. 22); supporting their theory is a reference in SEBEOS's chronicle 
(pp. 25-6 [XII]) to a Persian officer being instructed to remove his belt and sword 
before an audience with the king. Kolias theorizes (1988, 151) that the sword slung 
on the belt was reintroduced under the influence of foreign (Western) arms; he also 
believes that the only reason the baldric was abandoned was its inconvenience for use 
by archers. 

4 See Southern/Dixon 1996, pl. 14, and also the example of a flat Roman chape on 
fig. 38. Finds of flat Roman sword chapes are mentioned by Coulston (2002, 12), which 
suggests that the designer of the missorium used an actual sword as his model. 
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chape is held by David while trying on the armour of Saul on a silver 
dish from the Karavas hoard from Cyprus. In art after Iconoclasm 
we see the same form already on manuscript miniatures from the end 
of the ninth century. Long swords with unusually decorative scabbards 
rest on the shoulders of the protospatharioi accompanying St Helena 
and the emperor Theodosius (fig. 81b) on fols. 239r and 440r of the 
Parisian Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzos (Cod. gr. 510).?! The initially 
popular type with a wide scabbard and a large flat-ended chape, which 
is predominant among the troops depicted in psalters with marginal 
decoration,’ was in time replaced by a variant that tapered towards 
the bottom. ^? 

As with other items of military equipment, when analysing depic- 
tions of the sword in Byzantine art problems are raised by the lack of 
comparative archaeological material. The ceasing of the interment of 
weapons in graves by Christians makes it more difficult to identify a 
body of swords produced for the imperial army's needs, and in turn 
to determine the characteristic features of the Byzantine spatha.'^* The 
situation is further complicated by the fact that in the Middle Ages 
the sword was a highly durable object of great value; it was therefore, 
like the shield, a valuable diplomatic or personal gift, and also changed 


150 See e.g. Dodd 1961, no. 61a. 

151 See Der Nersessian 1962, figs. 12, 15 (= Brubaker 1999, figs. 27, 45). 

12 E.g. on fols. 65v, 68v, 197v of the Psalter Pantokrator 61; fol. 89v of the Barberini 
Psalter; and fols. 6r, 18v, 26v, 52v, 54v, 60v, 67v, 106r, 141v of the Khludov Psalter 
(Dufrenne 1966, figs. 9, 29, 118; Shchepkina 1977, figs. 6, 18, 26, 52, 54, 60, 67, 106, 141). 

3 This type of scabbard and long swords with a crossguard and sharpened tip 
appear for example in the Madrid Skylitzes on fols. 11v-12r, 30v—31r, 39r, 40r-v, 43r, 
49r, 67r, 72v, 73v, 80r, 97r, 100v, 101v, 114r-v, 122r, 136r, 141r, 142r, 150r, 153r, 154v, 
156r, 165r-166r, 175r, 200v, 202r, 206v, 212v, 224v, 227r (Tsamakda 2002, figs. 5-7, 
59-60, 82, 85, 87, 94, 112, 166, 178, 180, 194, 218, 226, 228, 261, 263, 283, 328, 342, 
346, 377, 385, 389, 393, 417—419, 441, 477, 480, 488, 501, 531, 538). They correspond 
to archaeological finds from Bulgaria, see above, n. 141. 

5* A similar problem in relation to archaeological finds from Polish territory is 
perceived by Nadolski (1984, 38-9). In turn, Oakeshott (1991, 3) notes that the bulk 
of swords from between 300 and 1125 found in Europe come from graves (with the 
exception of Gothic examples) or riverbeds, where they were customarily thrown after 
their owner's death. Examples of early medieval swords and knives found in burials 
are discussed by Gamber 1991, 3. On the long, narrow sword without clearly defined 
guard found in the grave of a Slav or Avar warrior in Corinth see above, n. 49 on p. 30. 
As Kolias (1988, 135) rightly points out, sword production in armourers' workshops 
in the capital is attested during preparations for the expedition against Crete by a 
reference in DE Cer. (1:674? [II 45]) instructing storage in the arsenal of the iron 
necessary for manufacturing four thousand swords. 
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owners as a military trophy. Swords, and the semi-finished prod- 
uct in the form of un-hilted blades, were traded throughout medieval 
Europe and the Near East." Eastern chroniclers, such as the late-ninth 
century Arab historian Ibn Khurdadhbeh, often write of the Vikings 
importing swords from the Rhineland to Constantinople and Baghdad; 
while Frankish and Persian blades found alongside each other on Syrian 
territory are evidence of a lively trade, which in view of the geography 
must have largely taken place via the Empire. Bladed weapons were 
also brought to Byzantium by Varangians and other foreigners who 
took service in the imperial army." 

The few examples of bladed weapons that can be linked with 
high probability to Greek armourers’ workshops in view of their 


“5 To illustrate the journey that a European sword might make during its lifespan, 
Oakeshott (1991, 7) hypothesizes a blade that is forged in Passau in 1258, then hilted 
in any one of numerous local centres across Europe. It is then purchased by a young 
knight in Antwerp from itinerant traders, and after he loses a tournament in Beauvais, 
according to chivilric custom, becomes the property of the victor, a Teutonic knight, 
who is killed on a raid into Lithuania. The sword then comes into the hands of a 
Polish squire, who takes it with him on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, but dies there 
on campaign, leaving the sword to a knight from Cambridge whom he had befriended, 
who returns home with the sword in 1272; and on his death shortly after 1310 has the 
weapon thrown into a local river. 

1% Despite attempts to regulate the trading of a good of such strategical importance, 
e.g. Charlemagne’s banning of the sale of swords to other countries, numerous finds of 
Carolingian blades in Russia and the renewal of the prohibition by successive rulers is 
evidence that it was not obeyed, see Nadolski 1984, 34-5; Kirpichnikov 1966, 48-9, pl. 
5/5, 16, 19-20 (all), 39/1-2. Hoffmeyer (1966, 101) notes that as a result of the ban the 
exorbitant price of 1000 dinars was obtained for an item by traders in Egypt. 

17 Hoffmeyer (1966,93-95, 100-1); she also gives references to other eastern 
accounts of swords and sword blades imported from the North: e.g., the 10th-C. Arab 
traveller Ibn Fadlan; Al-Kindi of Cairo (9th C.); Al-Birüni of Ghazna (11th C.); and 
the Persian geographical work Hudud al-Alem (‘Borders of the World’). Of particular 
interest is Ibn Miskawaih's comment on the robbery of Scandinavian warrior graves 
by Arabs in the Caucasus. A group of eleven swords with mushroom-shaped pom- 
mels (typical for the Vikings) preserved in the Askeri Museum, Istanbul provide likely 
evidence that north European swords filtered through to Byzantium and its Islamic 
neighbours (Nickel 2002, 121; who does not rule out that these were Late Byzantine 
swords). 

5* Kirpichnikov (1966, 106) points out that the Varangians who signed on into 
imperial service would have brought their own weapons from Rus’. Haldon (2002, 78) 
proposes a similar phenomenon in the case of Khazar sabres from the north shore of 
the Caspian Sea, which might have reached Byzantium by way of nomad mercenaries; 
Kolias (1988, 136, 140) gives a similar, though more generally phrased theory on Arab 
mercenaries and peoples of the Caucasus among those bringing swords to Constanti- 
nople; see also above, p. 32. 
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ornamentation (figs. 91a,b)? or Greek inscriptions on the blade! 
have been found both within the Empire’s borders and outside them. 
But their small numbers, the long period over which they were manu- 
factured, and their uncertain dating make it impossible to come to any 
general conclusions about the construction of the Byzantine spatha, 
nor indeed to deduce a uniform system of classification.’ 


59 Examples include the palashes with “P-shaped’ scabbards (in the Hermitage) 
found in 1912 at Malaja Pere&cepina (now Pereshchpino) on the lower Dniepr near 
Poltava together with a hoard of gold and silver objects collected by nomads (Bul- 
gars?) including coins of Maurice and Constans II dating it to the mid 7th century 
(Gorelik 2002, figs. XI-6/7); Kazanski/Sodini (1987, 74-5 and n. 11, fig. 3) prefer to 
see the Byzantizing ornament as an indirect influence. For a detailed bibliog. of the 
find see A. Cutler, “Malaja PereStepina Treasure", in ODB, 2:1274-5. A spatha without 
a guard found in the shipwreck at Serce Limani is regarded as Byzantine or Indian in 
view of its hilt decoration (see above, n. 63 on p. 33). Meanwhile, Kiss (1987, 193-5, 
199-207) considers a group of swords uncovered in early medieval Danubian buri- 
als as Byzantine, guided by the ornament on the pommels and guards untypical for 
swords from nearby sites. Hoffmeyer (1966, 98-99, 102) provisionally attributes to a 
Byzantine workshop the so-called Sword of Sts Kosmas and Damianos in the cathedral 
treasury in Essen (10th-11th C.), although she does not rule out that it came into 
being in the artistic milieu of Trier or Ratisbon (Regensburg) which were influenced 
by Byzantine art. On the links of a group of Lombard swords from the 6th and 7th C. 
with Byzantine armourers’ workshops see Haldon 2002, 74-5. 

160 A few individual blades with inscriptions have been preserved, including two 
found in Belgrade: a sabre discovered in 1923 during construction of a power station, 
in sand on the banks of the Danube dated to 12th-15th C., with 90.5 x 4.2 cm blade 
and 19.9cm-long hilt, inscribed: ZH O EIC CE EAIIIZON OY AIIOTIX(OI) ['May 
he flourish who trusts in you, that he will not fail’]—recently exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in London (Byzantium 330-1453, ed. R. Cormack & M. Vassilaki, London 
2008, No. 103); and a sabre, only the blade of which is preserved, 89.8 cm in length 
and 3.9 cm at the broadest point, bearing the text: CY BACIAEY AHTTHTE AOTE 
@-Y TIANTANAE; in both cases the inscriptions are accompanied by depictions of 
the Virgin Mary with Child (Popović 1938, esp. 168-71). See Skrivanié (1957, 70-1), 
who also discusses late medieval examples of Serbian blades with votive inscriptions. 
Kolias (1988, 147) expands the corpus of Byzantine swords with further ornamented 
examples and several bearing the inscription ‘Konstantinos’, a name often linked with 
Constantine XI Palaiologos (1449-53) or even the Hospodar of Wallachia, Constantin 
Brancoveanu (1654-1713). In view of its findsite, pieces of an 11th-C. sword (blade 
point, hilt and iron pommel) discovered during excavations in Corinth are usually 
considered Byzantine, but are too fragmentary to reconstruct a complete example 
(Parani 2003, 130, n. 139). 

161 Oakeshott (1991, 7) draws attention to the similar situation in relation to the 
bulk of medieval sword-making centres, and also subjects to criticism the earlier 
typologies of Petersen and Behmer, which attempted to link specific sword types with 
geographical regions. Oakeshott’s simplified classification system for medieval swords 
has been adopted for the present work. See also Nadolski (1984, 41-43, 50-51), who 
prefers it to Petersen’s complex and illogical system, and cf. Hoffmeyer (1961), who 
attempts to modify the older system; and also Pedersen 2002, 28-9. A divergent opin- 
ion has been expressed recently by Haldon 2002, 73. 
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In view of the evidence indicating that swords produced in European 
centres, and also probably Asiatic ones, filtered through to Byzantium, 
a comparison of the warrior saints’ swords seen in Middle Byzantine 
art with the broader group of artefacts from these regions would seem 
justified. Initially, the iconography of the military saints is dominated 
by broad swords suspended at the warrior’s left side or on the back 
on an aorter that is slung over the right shoulder (figs. 22a—b, 25a, 40, 
67, 70). Occasionally, as with the baldrics of Sts George, Nestor and 
Theodore Teron in Nerezi (fig. 45a,b), a buckle is shown at the front 
making it easier to put on the baldric, and one of the ends of the bal- 
dric hangs loosely from the chest. In turn, the aorter of St Christopher 
in the church of Sts Kosmas and Damianos in Kastoria has gilded fit- 
tings over the whole of its length—a form of decoration known since 
Roman times.'? In the iconography this method of wearing the sword 
is also suggested when the hilt appears behind the warrior on his left 
side—even if the aorter is not depicted (e.g. figs. 33, 47). Meanwhile, 
in equestrian depictions associated with provincial Coptic circles there 
is another method of wearing the sword, with its hilt visible high up, 
above the left shoulder (figs. 8, 77). 

The early type of the spatha with a poorly defined guard is still occa- 
sionally depicted in ninth-century art.’ Sometimes, as on the ivory 
panels with St Demetrios (Metropolitan Museum, New York) and Sts 
Theodore and George (Museo Archeologico, Venice), only part of the 
broad ‘U-shaped’ scabbard is visible, adorned with a motif of rhom- 
boids and crosswise incisions (fig. 67).'9 A single-handed hilt with a 


12 Swords with a broad blade have analogies in archaeological finds from northern 
Thrace (swords and a palash from the vicinity of Haskovo and from south-eastern 
Bulgaria, and a flat-ended, openwork scabbard chape) dated to the 9th-10th C. (Iotov 
2004, 39-42, fig. 12). In the eponymous epic Digenes Akritas states that he wears his 
sword on the left: B&otovv tò oxafitotv pov 'c tò &piotepóv Lov u£poc (DIG. AKR., 
p. 32275). Examples of such a pictorial formula include St Theodore Stratelates on 
fol. 383r of the Menologion of Basil II (Vat. gr. 1613); Teron at Hosios Loukas in 
Phokis; and St Orestes in a clipeus on the southern arcade of the church in Lagoudera 
on Cyprus (Sevéenko 1962, fig. 12; Chatzidakis 1997, fig. 48; Stylianou 1997, fig. 92; 
and also below, nn. 165-167). Especially broad baldrics are shown on the Borradaile 
Triptych in the British Museum (Byzantium, no. 153). 

1 See Maguire 1996, fig. 19; Pelekanidis 1953, fig. 23/2. Fittings for the Roman 
balteus are discussed by Southern/Dixon 1996, 107-8, fig. 34. 

64 See e.g. miniature on fol. 97v of the Khludov Psalter, where a sword of this type 
is worn by St Eustathios-Placidus (Shchepkina 1977, fig. 97). 

16 See e.g. Cutler 1994, figs. 44, 126 (= Glory of Byzantium, no. 81; Weitzmann 
1976, fig. 36). 
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spherical pommel and a crossguard with quillons that curve towards 
the blade’ can be seen on ivories such as the Harbaville and Borradaile 
triptychs, and a triptych in the Vatican Museum (figs. 20-22); and also 
on a golden panel with Theodore in the British Museum, and a min- 
iature with St Merkourios in the Menologion of 1056 (Par. gr. 580, fol. 
2v; fig. 62.17 The guard’s form, similar to type 9 in Oakeshott’s system, 
has direct analogies in a group of so-called Viking swords, although 
their hilts differ from Byzantine depictions in their two-piece pommel 
with mushroom-shaped or lobate upper part.’® A direct analogy can, 
however, be found in the archaeological finds from Bulgaria.'? The 
downward curvature of the quillons is also characteristic of Sasanian 
swords."? The origins of this motif in the iconography of the military 
saints therefore remain unresolved. | 


' More gently curving quillons can be seen on a triptych (figs. 23a,b) in the National 
Museum in the Palazzo Venezia in Rome (Cutler 1994, fig. 176). Quillons that curve 
clearly towards the blade appear on a miniature in a Synaxarion from Hamula near 
Fayyum, now at the Pierpont Morgan Library, no. M 613, fol. 1v (L'art Copte, no. 
52). In the last example it is also possible to discern a double strap wound around the 
pommel. This motif also appears on an icon of St Merkourios in St Catherine's Mon- 
astery, Mt Sinai, as well as on miniatures with Theodore Stratelates and Merkourios 
on horseback on fols. 210v and 287v of the MS. Cod. Vat. copt. 66 (Weitzmann 1976, 
no. B49; Grüneisen 1922, fig. 46; Górecki 1980, fig. 37; cf. also the inaccurate sketch 
on fig. 36); which allows it to be regarded as a local feature. It is also worth noting the 
tapering of the blade of Merkourios's sword on a Sinaian icon, a form reminiscent of 
a La Téne blade (Dziewanowski 1936, 152, fig. on p. 149). The single-handed nature of 
swords in Middle Byzantine art is commented upon by Parani (2003, 133). 

167 See Goldshmidt/Weitzmann 1979, vol. 2, nos. 32-33, 38 (= Glory of Byzantium, 
nos. 79-80); Byzantium, nos. 153-160; Spatharakis 1981, fig. 118. 

18 See Oakeshott 1991, fig. on p.ix as well as examples of Viking swords dat- 
ing from 900-1150 (nos. X.7-8, Xa.17, XII.10-12); and also Dziewanowski's com- 
ment (1936, 152). Worthy of note in the last three examples is the smallish languet 
by the guard, which is similar in form to that seen on the guards of the saints on 
the Borradaile Triptych (see the languet sketched in Nadolski 1984, fig. 9/9); c£. also 
Dziewanowski's opinion on Viking swords; and Hoffmeyer's apt comment (1966, 94) 
on the importation to Scandinavia of Frankish blades which were then hilted in local 
workshops; see also examples of swords with hilts adorned with the whirling inter- 
laced pattern typical of Scandinavian wares (Kirpichnikov 1966, plates 11, 13). Addi- 
tionally, see Kirpichnikov 1966, plates 22/2, 25/1, 27/2-3. 

16 See Iotov 2004, fig. 15 (sword from the Montana region and a pommel from 
Veliki Preslav). 

7? Hoffmeyer 1966, 103-6; Nicolle (1991, 312, figs. 2d-e) gives examples of a Sasa- 
nian or early Islamic sword from Oman and a 10th-C. Arab sword found on a ship- 
wreck off the North African coast. Also in favour of an eastern origin for the curved 
guard is Kolias 1988, 143; see also the curved guard of Goliath's sword on the facade 
of the Holy Cross church in Aght'amar (Der Nersessian 1965, fig. 23). 
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Although the curved guard still appears occasionally on military 
saints’ swords in the twelfth and even thirteenth centuries (figs. 30a- 
b),’” it is gradually replaced by the straight crossguard."? Examples 
of this type of guard can be seen on the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste trip- 
tych (figs. 19a—b), and on mosaics showing Sts Merkourios, Theodore 
Teron and Prokopios at Hosios Loukas in Phokis (figs. 25a-b).'7? 
Especially clear is the hilt of St Theodore's sword on a steatite panel 
in Birmingham; it hangs on an aorter, and has quillons that are equal 
in length to the pommel-less handgrip."^ Crossguards were already 
known in Byzantium in the ninth century, as is confirmed by ref- 
erence to a sword with a crossguard separating the horn grip from 
the blade in Joseph Genesios's account of the assassination of Leo V 
the Armenian (813-820). Taking into account that from the first 
half of the eleventh century the curved form of guard gives way to a 
straight form, which had gradually evolved from the short mounts of 
the Roman spatha in the early Middle Ages,"5 it should be assumed 


™ Quillons with round finials (corresponding to Oakeshott's type 9 or 11) appear 
on a fresco with St Demetrios in the church of the Anargyroi in Kastoria; a sim- 
pler form is visible on St George's sword on the 12th/13th-C. enkolpion-reliquary of 
St Demetrios in the British Museum (Pelekanidis/Chatzidakis 1985, fig. 12 on p. 33; 
Glory of Byzantium, no. 116). 

12 Parani (2003, 133) distinguishes the following types of guard in Byzantine art: 
1) curved towards the blade; 2) curved towards the grip; 3) curved on the side towards 
the hilt, but straight on the side towards the blade; 4) spindle-shaped with round fini- 
als; 5) straight (cross-shaped). 

7? See Chatzidakis 1997, figs. 47-48; Marković 1995, fig. 40; Parani (2003, 133, fig. 
128) cites the example of a fresco with St George in the Church of St Nicholas tou 
Kasnitze in Kastoria. 

174 See Longuet 1961, fig. 24/2. 

75 GENESIOS, p. 19° 65» 7? [T 20]: GAA’ cpetdrKktov čna xoci todo "Avruióoo 
notóac OvjKovotv, àviewnóvta évópkoc abt pmxévu PrdoeoOar. Kai elég cj 
Kataristi thv orny kabeis thy yelpa Siécmasev, Hote koi tò avaugixóv. oxeðóv 
tw kégaç iakonñvar ci8’ odtas adtdv Kal tig KEMaArc &nevüyicev. Genesios’s 
reference is also interpreted by Kolias (1988, 144 and n. 72) as evidence that the Byz- 
antines employed crossguards. Leo V was assassinated at church on the first day of 
Christmas 820 by conspirators linked with the later emperor Michael II the Amorian 
whom he had imprisoned (Treadgold 1997, 431). 

7$ Guards with downward-pointing quillons in 12th- and 13th-C. images of the 
warrior saints may be interpreted as a reference to the weakly curved guards of early 
Gothic swords (see Dziewanowski 1936, diagram on p. 149 of a sword from the begin- 
ning of the 13th C.; and Oakeshott 1991, nos. XII 17, XIa 5, XIV 5). The not yet 
fully developed guard of a later Roman spatha is reproduced e.g. by Southern/Dixon 
1996, 109, fig. 36. For a spatha with a prominent guard see Germanen, no. III 2a. 
Dziewanowski (1936, 152) considers the 10th C. as a rough date for the introduction 
of the crossguard; see also Kolias 1988, 143. 
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that the alteration of the guard’s shape on images of the military saints 
mirrored actual changes that were taking place in the structure of the 
sword hilt. 

Meanwhile, it is very common to see the pommel depicted in the 
form of a ball (figs. 19a, 20a—23a, 25a, 29, 30a,b 35a, 44c,d, 45b, 48a-c, 
51, 80, 83) corresponding to Oakeshott's types G;-G; (which in truth 
are more oval than spherical) and R;"” this allows us to suppose that 
the artists used actual pommels that were popular in Byzantium and 
among her eastern neighbours as their model."* Exceptions include the 
*multi-lobed' pommel (formerly referred to as the ‘mushroom’ pom- 
mel) characteristic of Viking swords which appears on the enamelled 
panel with St George Tropaiophoros making up part of the Venetian 
Pala d’Oro, and on-a mosaic with St Demetrios from St Michael’s 
Cathedral in Kiev (fig. 26), and also the ‘onion-shaped’ pommel on 
St George’s sword on the Constantinopolitan icon of St George in the 
Byzantine Museum in Veria. An analogous example, contemporary 
with the last, can be seen among the sword pommels depicted in the 
Madrid Skylitzes”? 

It is worth commenting on the small loop that the artist has attached 
to the hilt of St Orestes’ sword in Karanlık kilise, Göreme, as well as 
the (considerably smaller) loop on St Demetrios’s sword in the church 
of the Anargyroi, Kastoria (fig. 30a). These evidently represent an 


77 See e.g. Oakeshott 1991, fig. on p. 10. On the variety of pommels in the Madrid 
Skylitzes see Hoffmeyer 1966, 95-7, figs. 16/1-25. In turn, Dawson (2007, 25 and fig. 
on p. 28; and 2009, fig. on p. 5) publishes a range of hilts with variously shaped pom- 
mels and guards taken from contemporary art. 

18 See e.g. the coronation sword of the kings of France (the so-called Sword of 
Charlemagne) currently in the Louvre, which is actually a Sasanian sword and has a 
gilded spherical pommel (Hoffmeyer 1966, 96, fig. 15); see also the swords of ‘Family 
A’ in Oakeshott’s system (1991, 12). 

79 See Hahnloser/Polacco 1994, fig. 142; Glory of Byzantium, fig, on p. 283 and 
no. 70 (the shape of the hilt is difficult to see on the reproduction, since the layer of 
paint has been removed. Thanks to the kindness of the museum staff I had the oppor- 
tunity to examine the icon in the local conservator’s workshops, and noticed the shape 
of a pommel sketched in the gesso by the painter with an engraving tool). On ‘onion- 
shaped’ pommels in the Madrid Skylitzes see Hoffmeyer 1966, 96, figs. 16/12-13. 
Numerous, though often debatable, depictions of the onion-shaped pommel (usually 
with a poorly defined terminal) have been collected by Parani (2003, 132-3, figs. 118, 
120, 123), eg. on murals depicting Michael Skepides in Karabaş kilise, Cappadocia; 
Joshua at Hosios Loukas; and Orestes at Nea Mone on Chios); Parani also points out 
the existence of a three-lobed pommel type (her fig. 114) which is foreign to European 
traditions. 

18 See Parani 2003, figs. 113, 123. [Translator’s note: these loops are now known 
as ‘sword-knots’, and were in widespread use by cavalrymen by the sixteenth century, 
and possibly much earlier]. 
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actual item of military equipment, which when placed around the 
hand prevented the sword from being lost in combat. 

A further manifestation of the imitation of actual sword forms may 
be the gradual lengthening and slimming of the blade, which is also 
visible in changes in the shape of the scabbard (figs. 30a, 33-34, 45, 
48, 70).'*' This was related to the transformation of the broad, early 
medieval spatha with its rounded point designed exclusively for slash- 
ing, into a technically more advanced weapon that could be used for 
fencing, and was also suitable for delivering thrusts. On certain 
images where the sword’s blade is visible it is possible to discern a 
groove known as the fuller running down the centre of the blade, usu- 
ally marked in a darker shade (figs. 29, 41b, 45a); on real swords its 
purpose was to reduce their weight.” An unusual example, providing 
evidence of the painter’s faithful imitation of medieval weaponry, 


18! Broad, decorative scabbards appear for example on images of St Merkourios in 
the crypt of the Constantinopolitan church of the Virgin (Odalar mosque, fig. 28, with 
a flat-ended chape); military saints in the church of the Anargyroi in Kastoria; and 
on mosaics in Hosios Loukas in Phokis (with a ‘U-shaped’ chape), see above, n. 28 
on p. 131; Pelekanidis 1953, figs. 21, 23, 27/1; Pelekanidis/Chatzidakis 1985, fig. 12 on 
p. 33 Chatzidakis 1997, figs. 47-48; Marković 1995, fig. 40. Elongated scabbards that 
end with a point can be seen for example on murals in the church of St Nicholas tou 
Kasnitze in Kastoria, mosaics in the cathedral in Cefalü and with Theodore Teron 
in the Cappella Palatina in Palermo, and an icon of the same saint in the monastery 
of St John the Evangelist on Patmos (Pelekanidis/Chatzidakis 1985, figs. 12-13 on 
pp. 60-61; Borsook 1990, figs. 9, 35; Glory of Byzantium, no. 76). A long sword that 
tapers strongly towards the point appears on a steatite icon of St Theodore Teron in 
the Vatican Museum (fig. 34), and is equally of interest because of the small rhom- 
boidal plate on the guard (Kalavrezou-Maxeiner 1985, no. 6 = Glory of Byzantium, 
no. 104). The form of the guard corresponds to those on late medieval Egyptian and 
Syrian swords (Hillenbrand 1999, fig. 7/1), while counterparts of Theodore’s long, 
spindle-shaped scabbard can be seen on Georgian representations of military saints 
(e.g. Novello/Beridze/Dosogne 1980, figs. 59-60; Tschubinaschvili 1959, figs. 36-38, 
46, 191, 193). 

In passing it should be mentioned that a sword with a round point in a broad 
(often decorative) scabbard is the dominant form attested in the type of the warrior 
saint in parade uniform (see e.g. Cutler 1994, fig. 176; Lazarides, figs. 40-41; Mouriki 
1985, vol. 2, figs. 58, 60; Spatharakis 1981, fig. 116). It is not possible to conclusively 
resolve whether this was the result of the conservativism of the iconography of saints 
in uniform, or whether an older, broader variant of the spatha was employed in court 
ceremony. The broad-bladed swords seen on coins with images of emperors speak in 
favour of the second hypothesis (see below, n. 214). 

‘ On the form of the Byzantine blade which tapers towards the point, and its use 
for cutting or thrusting see Kolias 1988, 144, 160; on the construction of the medieval 
sword in general see Dziewanowski 1936, 152; and Nadolski 1984, 41. 

18 A fuller is visible for example on St George's sword in the Church of St Nicho- 
las tou Kasnitze in Kastoria (Pelekanidis 1953, fig. 55/1). Fullers are also marked on 
the reliefs depicting Sts George and Demetrios on the facade of the Basilica of San 
Marco in Venice (see e.g. Marković 1995, fig. 42). This detail in the iconography is also 
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is a fresco depicting St Demetrios from the end of our period, in 
St Nicholas’s Church at Agios Nikolaos near Monemvasia.“ Resting 
on Demetrios’s right shoulder is a sword blade painted with ornament 
that imitates writing—a reference either to the sword’s maker or a 
religious-apotropaic inscription, a mark often found in this location 
on real swords.^ 

Another visible change in the representation of swords is in how 
they were worn. Warrior saints, especially in twelfth-century art, 
appear either with their sword hanging on a baldric or attached to a 
waist belt (figs. 48a—c).'*° In most cases it is not possible to determine 
for certain how the sword is slung, although the absence of an aorter 
suggests it hung from a waist belt." Of some assistance in clarifying 
this problem are the military saints in Georgian art. On silver trip- 
tychs from Chukuli, Chykhareshi and on panels from Bravaldzali (all 
tenth century) the scabbards of George and Theodore are held by a 
single strap fastened to a tab on the side of the scabbard, which passes 
under the waistbelt (and a row of scales apparently hanging below 
it) and then attaches to a second similar tab on the scabbard.’ This 


noticed by Kolias (1988, 146 and n. 82) who gives further examples. On the fullers of 
medieval swords see e.g. Dziewanowski 1936, 152. 

184 See Drandakes 1979, fig. 19p. 

185 On the basis of the preserved inscription 'INGELRII ME FECIT’ Oakeshott 
(1991, 5-6) regards the names Ulfberht and Ingelrii on Frankish blades as the marks 
of the workshops in which they were made, thereby correcting an earlier view that 
the inscriptions had magical significance—cf. e.g. Dziewanowski 1936, 148; see also 
Nadolski 1984, 31; and Kirpichnikov (1966), who besides inscribed Frankish blades 
(see above, n. 156) publishes blades from Russian workshops with the inscriptions 
KOBAJIb (‘blacksmith’) and JIIOJIO[T]A (probably a name derived from ‘people/ 
folk’; p. 44, pl. 14), and also (as on the Agios Nikolaos fresco) an icon of St Demetrios 
in the Tretyakov Gallery (p. 58, pl. 32) with an inscription on the sword's fuller; see 
also the signature of the painter Michael Astrapas in the form of an inscription on St 
Merkourios’s sabre in the Church of St Kliment in Ohrid, from 1295 (Skrivanié 1957, 
fig. 3 - Grozdanov 1991, fig. 13). For inscriptions of a religious character see Kirpich- 
nikov 1966, 53-6 and above, n. 160. Kolias (1988, 147) cites an interesting epigram by 
Theodore PRopRoMos (445-6 [LII]) concerning the sword of Alexios Kontostephanos 
which was adorned with likenesses of Sts Theodore and Demetrios, whose presence 
made the weapon more effective in a symbolic sense, turning a two-edged sword into 
a four-edged one; see also Parani 2003, 132, n. 147. 

186 Swords are worn in this manner e.g. by warriors in the church of St Nicholas tou 
Kasnitze in Kastoria (Pelekanidis/Chatzidakis 1985, figs. 12-13 on pp. 60-1). 

187 Op the basis of the above evidence Kolias (1988, 151, n. 111, figs. 24/2-3) dis- 
cerns swords worn on the belt in the Khiudov Psalter, fols. 51r, 52v; in the Psalter Brit. 
Add. 19352, fols. 21r, 23r, 65v; and in the Madrid Skylitzes, fols. 12r, 38r (Tsamakda 
2002, figs. 7, 80). 

18 See Tschubinaschvili 1959, figs. 36-37, 46-47. 
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observation allows us to interpret as belts for carrying weapons (Gk. 
Covn, Lat. cingulum)? the military saints’ narrow, downward-curving 
belt set with pearls (figs. 25d, 28, 30a,f, 39, 56 )*" and the ornamentally 
finished lower edges of their corselets (figs. 19-22, 25a-c, 26, 29, 38, 
47, 48a,c).?' This identification is confirmed in preserved examples of 
Avar and Byzantine belts that are made up of scale-shaped die-struck 
metal links (fig. 92). 


The palash (proto-sabre?)—paramerion 


The paramerion (napaunpwv—lit. ‘at the thigh") was a specific variety 
of edged weapon worn on a belt. The military treatises state clearly 
that it was single-edged;’” only the Sylloge mentions a double-edged 


7? Questions relating to the belt as an element of costume in Byzantium, especially 
in view of the numerous archaeological finds, go beyond the limits of the present 
study. General information collected mainly from written sources is published by 
Koukoules, 2/2:50-5. 

A narrow belt set with pearls can be seen on images of a number of saints: 
Merkourios on a fresco in the church of the Virgin (Odalar mosque) in Constanti- 
nople; Nestor in Hosios Loukas in Phokis; Demetrios and George (on horseback) in 
the church of the Anargyroi in Kastoria; Theodore Stratelates and George on an icon 
in the Hermitage; and George on an icon in the British Museum (Chatzidakis 1997, 
fig. 66; Pelekanidis/Chatzidakis 1985, fig. 12 on p. 33, 21 on p. 41; Bank 1966, nos. 
227-228; Byzantium, no. 191 [= Glory of Byzantium, no. 261]; and also above, n. 28 
on p. 131). 

P?! A belt in the form of scales is worn by saints on a number of ivory triptychs 
(Harbaville, Borradaile, in the Vatican Museum, and The Forty Martyrs of Sebaste in 
the Hermitage); and also by Sts Lupus and Nestor on the reliquary of St Demetrios in 
the Historical Museum in Moscow; Theodore Teron on an icon in St John's monastery 
on Patmos; and (together with Merkourios) on a mosaic at Hosios Loukas in Phokis; 
and on a panel from Bathys Ryax; Theodore on a gilded panel in the British Museum; 
George and Demetrios on a steatite panel from Cherson; Demetrios on a panel in the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York, and on a mosaic in the Kievan monastery of St 
Michael (Glory of Byzantium, nos. 36, 76, 79-81, 203, fig. on p. 283 = Kalavrezou- 
Maxeiner 1985, no. 21; Byzantium, nos. 153, 160; Bank 1966, nos. 126, 130-131, 190; 
Chatzidakis 1997, figs. 47-48). A belt constructed from palmette-like elements is worn 
by St Theodore Stratelates at Hosios Loukas; by Demetrios and Nestor in the church 
of St Nicholas tou Kasnitze in Kastoria; and by St Orestes on a fresco from Episkopi 
in Eurytania (Chatzidakis 1997, fig. 57; Pelekanidis/Chatzidakis 1985, figs. 12-13 on 
pp. 60-61; Glory of Byzantium, no. 17). 

12 See e.g. Rom-Byzanz, nos. 339-341; esp. the reconstruction of a 6th/7th-C. silver 
belt (no. 341) and the collection of buckles (nos. 342-358). Seven golden scales or 
strap-ends from the 8th C. found at Vrap, Albania, and probably of Avar origin, are 
housed in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York (inv. 17.190.1674). 

75 Leo (LT, 1:9175^** [V 2 (3)]) states that these are long, single-edged swords: 
napauńpia, uoxeipag neyóAog Lovootépovg (and also 129? [VT 34]); and above, 
n. 135. McGeer (1995, 217) indicates that the single-edged blade was the main feature 
distinguishing the paramerion from the other varieties of sword. 
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variant with a smooth blade.'?* From these references some students of 
Byzantine arms have concluded that the paramerion was an early vari- 
ant of the sabre. Originating in Asia, the sabre reached Europe via the 
Avars, as is attested by excavated examples from seventh- and eighth- 
century graves in the Hungarian basin which are characterized by a 
narrow, shallow-curved blade.’ Further examples found in Eastern 
Europe and dated to the ninth and tenth centuries are evidence of the 
sabre’s spread among the Slavs and nomadic peoples, a key role in 
which was undoubtedly played by the Magyars who employed single- 
edged weapons exclusively.’” 


194 See above, n. 135. 

55 Decidedly in favour of interpreting the paramerion as a sabre is Haldon 
(1975, 31; 1997, 131; 2002, 73) and after him Nicolle (1988, 2:614), although Nicolle 
later (1991, 303-5) retracts his identification, recognizing that a proto-sabre with a 
blade similar to the palash first appeared in the 7th C., though its mature form was 
adopted by the Empire's Turk neighbours only in the 11th C.; in turn Hoffmeyer 
(1966, 92) assumes that from the 8th C. the palash and curve-bladed yelman were 
known in Byzantium, but does not link these variants of the weapon with the parame- 
rion. Iotov’s linking (2004, 59) of the sabre with the Greek term xiphos does not take 
into account the anachronistic nature of the latter term. 

In turn Parani (2003, 131) recognizes as a sabre, the &koóqiov described by LeO 
THE Deacon (p. 82° [V 8]) in an account of a plot on Nikephoros II Phokas in 
December 969. This interpretation would seem to be incorrect, since from the descrip- 
tion the akouphion, the head of which the author compares to the curved beak of a 
heron, may suggest that it was rather a form of war-hammer, as noticed earlier by 
Kolias 1988, 172. 

6 See Swietoslawski 2001, 78; and 1999, 48. Gorelik (2002, 129, 131) indicates that 
the sabre had been adopted by the Turkish peoples in the 8th C.; Haldon (2002, 66) 
assumes that the sabre spread through Europe thanks to the Khazars and Hungarians 
in the 8th and 9th centuries. Cf. also Skrivanic's unsubstantiated view (1957, 59) that 
the sabre was used by the Dacians against Trajan, and then travelled from Italy to 
Germanic territory, before being adopted in the 7th C. by the Avars(!). 

17 Among the most famous medieval sabres is the so-called ‘Sabre of Charlemagne’, 
preserved in the Vienna Kunsthistorisches Museum, made probably in Kiev towards 
end of the 9th or first half of the 10th C., with a hilt and blade richly adorned with a 
scrolling-foliage motif; it was part of the regalia of the Holy Roman Empire (not to 
be confused with the ‘Sword of Charlemagne’ in the Louvre). Kolias (1988, 145, n. 77) 
would rather date it to as early as the 9th C.; Meyer (1935), who cites a legend on the 
gifting of the sabre to Charlemagne by Harin al-Rashid (766-809), prefers a 12th-C. 
date; while Gamber (1994, 93, fig. 24) links it with Kievan Rus’, which was then under 
Khazar influence, and dates it to the 10th or 11th C. The problem is perhaps resolved 
by a sabre of similar form found in 9th/10th-C. burials in the northern foothills 
of the Caucasus (see e.g. Gorelik 2002, 145-6, figs. XI-15/1, XI-16); Swietoslawski 
(1999, 49-50) points out the rapid spread of the sabre among the Steppe peoples, and 
also notices that Hungarian 10th-C. examples imitate the early Avar type. Nicolle 
(1991, 305) considers that the sabre spread to western and southern Europe only in 
the 14th C. Numerous sabre finds with gently curving blades, but with hilts that are 
clearly tilted towards the front, originating from Bulgarian territory and on the basis 
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One must be careful in seeing the paramerion as a sabre. The mili- 
tary treatises give no information on the curvature of the paramerion’s 
blade—especially significant bearing in mind that it was a new con- 
struction; while the weapon’s description as a long machaira need not 
refer to its shape—the term was also applied to the ordinary knife.’ 
Material evidence in the form of surviving early sabres that can be 
linked for certain with imperial workshops is lacking, and the weapon’s 
identification in the Madrid Skylitzes miniatures remains debatable.!?? 
It is more likely therefore that the paramerion should be identified 
with the sabre’s predecessor, the palash, which had a straight, single- 
edged blade. If we accept Kolias's hypothesis linking the paramerion 
with one of the palashes of corresponding length found as part of the 
Malaja PeresCepina hoard, we can assume that the palash was already 
being produced in Constantinople towards the end of the seventh 
century.” 


of similarity of forms to objects dating to the end of the 8th-mid 11th C. from the 
northern Caucasus are published by Iotov 2004, 61-9, figs. 27, 30, 31-32. On early 
sabre finds from medieval Rus’ territory (c. 100 examples dated to before the 13th C.) 
and their classification and interpretation see Kirpichnikov 1966, 62-72, tabl. 34. 

18 See THEOPH. ConT, p.697? [21]: n&xoipav peyáànv, tò 8h Asyópevov 
nopopnpiov; and above, n. 129 and 193. It is also slightly worrying that the defini- 
tion given in the Supa of the Persian shamshir (Lat. samiterra) twice employs the 
term ‘barbarian spatha rather than paramerion, which if it meant sabre would better 
match the shape of the described weapon: Lapyijpor oráĝor BapBopicat. Spa péper 
Tparavd docounta onpicà xoi copwhpac ai é ciot orðar BapBopuat (4:31977 
[86]). Iotov (2004, 59) proposes linking the sabre with the Greek term xiphos, which 
sounds similar to Armenian sajpd, and Arabic saif or seif. 

19 Nicolle (1991, 305) states that the sabre appeared in Byzantium only in the 
14th C.; on the basis of iconographical evidence Kolias (1988, 145) pushes this back 
to the 13th C.; similarly Skrivani¢ (1957, 60-1). In turn Hoffmeyer (1966, 92) notes 
that swords with curved blades in the Madrid Skylitzes are accompanied by straight 
scabbards, which suggests their shape is an attempt by the illuminators to represent 
a slashing motion. 

200 On the basis of archaeological finds and iconography Swietostawski (2001, 
77-79, figs. 2a-d) dates the first appearance of the single-edged palash in Central 
Asia to the beginning of the Christian Era. In his opinion it replaced the double-edged 
sword, and was itself pushed out by a superior weapon in the form of the sabre. He 
acknowledges, however, (p. 84) that the palash (as with the sabre) did not catch on 
in Europe in the early Middle Ages. Palashes excavated in Bulgaria are published by 
Iotov 2004, 65, 67, figs. 29-32. 

20 See Kolias 1988, 138 and above, n. 159; on early Avar palashes found on Hun- 
garian territory see also Gamber 1993, 16, fig. 26. 'The so-called "Sabre of Mohammed" 
in the Topkapi Palace in Istanbul, which is probably of Central Asian origin, and 
a narrow blade found in Aphrodisias (currently in the local museum) linked with 
Byzantium, Persia or the Avars both have a form resembling the palash (Nicolle 1991, 
figs. 6a-b). See also above, n. 195. 
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The military manuals suggest that the paramerion was widely 
employed in the Byzantine army. Along with the spatha it was used by 
kataphraktoi, and also by heavy infantry and archers.” Nevertheless, 
the palash is very rare in the warrior-saint iconography. Single-edged 
parameria that have hilts with short guards and apparently lack pom- 
mels are held by some of the forty martyrs in the Great Pigeon House 
in Çavuşin (fig. 59).? A large single-edged palash with more developed 
hilt is worn by St George on a drawing dated to the twelfth century in 
the margin of page 74v of Menologion no. 996 in the National Library 
in Athens (fig. 93).2* On the other hand, the shape of the hilt of the 
weapon hanging at St George’s belt on a relief icon in the Byzantine 
Museum, Athens (fig. 68)”° is strongly reminiscent of a sabre. If we 
accept this interpretation this would be the earliest appearance of the 
sabre in the iconography of the military saints. The sabre attained con- 
siderable popularity in warrior saint depictions from the fourteenth 
century onwards.” 


Symbolism of the sword 


The small number of depictions of military saints with the parame- 
rion may result from the fact that (in contrast to the straight spatha) 
it was not employed in court ceremony." Indeed, in Byzantium the 
ceremonial sword became a significant attribute of imperial power. 
As an element of officer's attire the sword also underlined the military 


202 PRAECEPTA, p.36°°* [II 7] (=TNU [MG], pp. 114%”, 116^ [LX]: tà 
Tagauneua. nóvceg dé atv [kataphraktoi] éxétwoov xoi onadia. xoi và pèv 
cidnpopaPdica. xoi tà mopaptpia Kpateitaaay elc tòs xeipag abtâv; TNU [MG], 
p. 128? [LXI 14]; LT, 1:125" [VI 30 (31)]; SYLLOGE, pp. 60 [XXXVIII 7], 62 [XXXIX 
9] (= {LT, vol. B’, pp. 358 [XXXVIII], 362 [XXXIX])). See also Kolias 1988, 137; Hal- 
don 2002, 77-8; Dawson 2002, 85. 

2 Rodley 1983, fig. 8; for a clear drawing of the mural see Nicolle 1991, figs. 15a-c. 

21 Chatzenikolaou/Paschou 1978, no. 57 (fig. 329). The codex covers church feasts 
from 1 Feb to 31 June. As the text's editor notices (p. 397), the inscription: ATIOX 
TEQPIIOS IIPOXTATHX was borrowed from the poetry of Manuel Philes. However 
it can also be understood as a reference to soldiers standing in the front rank of a 
formation, see below, n. 22 on p. 385. 

5 See Potamianou 1998, no. 5 = Tsigaridas 2000, fig. 40. 

206 See e.g. Skrivani¢ 1957, figs. 3, 21-25 [= Bartusis 1992, fig. 6 or Marković 1995a, 
fig. 13]. Parani (2003, 132) is also against interpreting depictions of the weapon in 
Middle Byzantine art as a sabre. 

207 Possible evidence of this is the fact that when listing the emperor's equipment 
taken on campaign, Porpu. (p. 10875 [C]) mentions two spathas (one of which was 
ceremonial, the other intended for combat) and a paramerion: onafio. PaoiMeà dbo, 
ëv tfj; npoeAeóceos, xoi ëv tfj 6600- rapayhpiov čv. 
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function of officials who wore it. De ceremoniis speaks of a gold spa- 
thion encrusted with ivory and set with precious stones and pearls, that 
made up part of the imperial attire"? while the Kletorologion mentions 
an imperial sword carried together with its scabbard by goldsmiths 
during processions to the Hagia Sophia church.” During the course 
of the Adventus Augusti of Theophilos and Basil I, the emperor and 
the caesar or son accompanying him wore swords at their belts. In 
the case of the Adventus of Basil I, also marching in the procession 
were soldiers in gold klibania, armed with spears and spathae.? Such 
triumphal arms and armour corresponds with the equipment worn by 
Basil II in the dedicatory miniature of his Psalter (Marcianus gr. 17, 
fol. 3r; see fig. 24)?! 

It was probably under the influence of the imperial custom of car- 
rying the spatha that Constantine IX Monomachos was depicted on a 
miliaresion holding in his left hand a sword sheathed inside a broad 
‘U-shaped’ scabbard.*” General outrage was provoked, however, by the 
demand of the usurper Isaac I Komnenos (crowned 1 September 1057, 
ruled to 1059) to depict him on coins with a bare sword, intended to 
demonstrate that “he won rule not thanks to God, but as a result of 
his own strength and through war”.?” It was probably for this reason 
that succeeding rulers returned to the earlier composition with sword 


208 Dg Cer. [Voar], 1:72” [I 10], 15575 [T 39]]: xoi onaBiov duoiws ypvoodv 51a 
Abov xoà papycpav; [...] onaBiov 5A Bov, see also Dz. Cer. 1:532!* [II 6]. 

209 OrKONOMIDES, p. 133°" and n. 98 on processions (= Dr. Cer. 1:725'* [II 
52]: é&xoAovÜeiv ðè eig tàs xpoedeboeig tods pémtog tod PaciArKods xoi toG 
xpocoxAapapioug xoi too ypvooyodc, Bootábovte xol adtoi onoPia tà PaoriKd 
gic tac Oftkac odtév. In the Late Byzantine period the persons who enjoyed the hon- 
our of carrying the emperor's sword included the Megas Domestikos (Ps. KopINos, 
pp. 19077 , 1915, 20372, 234777? [IV]), the protostrator (head groom) and various 
lower officials (p. 16872, 1765-5 "- [IIT], 2027??? [IV]), and even the emperor's rela- 
tives (1719? [III]). 

210 See PORPH., p. 148°*5 [C]: nha obv oi dnd tov £5 ovvetoseABóvreg TH Bocuet 
èv TH nóAet, uexà XOVGOV KAIBaviev Kai cnadiov kai Kovtagiov; and also above, 
n. 146. 

211 See above, n. 186 on p. 114. 

212 See Grierson 1982, no. 956. 

?5 Images of Isaac with a sword in his right hand and scabbard in his left appear 
on his histamena (Grierson 1982, nos. 918-919 = Schreiner 1981, fig. 8; Glory of 
Byzantium, no. 147H). The emperor's brash statement must have resounded with a 
loud echo in Byzantine society since the continuator of Skylitzes starts his chronicle 
with it (SKYL. CONT., p. 103'* = KEDRENOS, 2:641'*): Tov oov èv tpónov öv eipntar 
viv BociAetov 6 Kouvnvóg &valacdpevos 8ó5ov te rapeynkòs dvSpetac kal neipav 
xoAeuifig Yevvarétntoc, adtika tH Baok vopicpat orabyedpos ówyopórtcecon, 
UN tH Oe@ tò nàv énvrpónyog, GAAG vf) Sig ioxd1 Kai TH wept roAépouc éunerpia. It is 
also mentioned by ZONARAS, 3:666 and ATTALEIATES, p. 60. On the circumstances 
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in scabbard for their coin portraits.” A bared sword, underlining the 
warlike spirit of the ruler, was later adopted in the coinage of Serbia, 
perhaps under the influence of Latin cultural symbolism.” 

The absence of the gladius in Roman imperial iconography” as well 
as the lack of clear source evidence suggests that the sword only devel- 
oped its function as insignia of authority in Byzantium.^" This may 
have taken place under the influence of the culture of Latin Europe, 
where the sword, in view of its high value, was a symbol of chivalry 
and as an emblem of military might it also became a visible expression 
of a ruler's sovereignty." The Arabs attributed similar meaning to this 
type of weapon, further endowing it with religious connotations, as 
with the ‘Sword of the Prophet’, and the sword named the Dhu'l-Fiqar 
which belonged to the Prophet's son-in-law, Ali.?? It should there- 


of Isaac's coronation by the patriarch Michael I Keroularios see Shepard 1977; see also 
Kolias 1988, 154, fig. 63. 

214 See eg. the miliaresia of Michael VII, Nikephoros III and Alexios I (Grierson 
1982, nos. 970, 977, 1021. 

75 For coins of kings Dragutin and Milutin, the tsar Dushan and the Bosnian ban 
Tvrtko see Skrivanic 1957, figs. 15/1—4. A similar phenomenon occurs in Rus’ where 
St George with a sword becomes the military emblem of the state and also the patron 
of the princely family (Lazarev 1970, 61-2). 

216 Long swords with eagle-shaped pommels, which are perhaps signs of authority, 
are held by the Tetrarchs on a porphyry sculpture walled into the cornerstone of the 
facade of the Basilica of San Marco in Venice (see e.g. Rankov 1994, fig. on p. 60). It 
is not possible to determine from the small number of analogous depictions that the 
sword’s role as an imperial insignia had antique origins. In ancient Rome the gladius 
was linked rather with judicial symbolism. This resulted from its use for carrying out 
death sentences, the sword being regarded as the most dignified method of execution. 
The right to put to death by the sword (so-called ius gladii) was vested only in the 
prefects of imperial provinces. 

a7 See K. Wessel, “Insignien” in RbK, 3:414-16; Kolias (1988, 157) points out the 
increasing importance of swords as imperial insignia in the final centuries of the Byz- 
antine empire. The general understanding of the sword as the ruler’s insignia is also 
attested by the numerous depictions of rulers holding swords, see e.g. miniatures on 
fols. 10v 12v, 42v, 75v of the Madrid Skylitzes; fol. 17r of Codex Vat. gr. 333; and fols. 
52v, 90v of the Menologion Esphigmenou 14 (Tsamakda 2002, figs. 3, 8, 93, 184; Lassus 
1973, fig. 28; and Athos, vol. B’, figs. 330, 332). 

28 See e.g. William the Conqueror and Harold II enthroned with sword in the left 
hand on the Bayeux Tapestry (Rud 1983, 31, figs. on pp. 31, 44, 71). On the sword as 
an element of chivalric culture see below, n. 237. Kolias argues (1988, 157) in favour of 
a western origin for the sword as an imperial insignia. Also probably of western Euro- 
pean origin is the sword in the role of an insignia in the Suzdal Principality, where 
the introduction of the motif of the sword of St Boris in the Lament on the Death of 
Andrei Bogolyubsky is not reflected in the Greek literary models that were used by the 
text's author (White 2004, 503). 

29 Swords held by the ruler appear already on Arab solidi from Damascus (696/7) 
and Qinnasrin (690), which were patterned on Byzantine coins (Grierson 1982, 
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fore be assumed that in Byzantium the sword as an insignia of rule, 
expressing the empire’s military might, was a borrowing from one of 
the neighbouring cultures. 

Confirming the above assumptions is the comparatively late appear- 
ance in narrative scenes that show the imperial entourage, of an officer 
carrying a sword with its hilt held upwards as a sign referring to the 
ruler. This custom would seem to be connected with the ceremony of 
prokypsis—the presentation of the ruler to his subjects on an elevated 
wooden platform or stage.” 

The sword’s function as the insignia of officers and a parade 
weapon of the imperial guard would seem to have a Byzantine ori- 
gin. When describing the preparations for an attempt to assassinate 
Gontharis in Carthage, Procopius states that the Armenian guards- 
men who were to take part carried only swords, since it was only 
permitted to carry that type of weapon into the city. This suggests 
that by the sixth century the sword was already the basic weapon of 
guardsmen. In the tenth century the sword is often mentioned in 
De ceremoniis as an item of officers’ military gear. During imperial 
processions swords were carried by spatharioi, protospatharioi,? 


nos. 624, 631). On the sword of Ali and its significance to Islam see Hillenbrand 
(1999, 453-4), who also draws attention to the symbolic meaning of the name of the 
Hamanid emir Sayf ad-Dawla; for further examples from Islamic art see Parani 2003, 
n. 229 (with an extensive bibliog. of the problem). 

?? Parani (2003, 145-8) points to Manuel I as the ruler who introduced this cer- 
emony, but at the same time notes the beginnings of the custom of holding up the 
sword as an element of imperial insignia may date only from the late 13th and 14th 
centuries. Parani notices the difference between the new pictorial formula and older 
compositions (e.g. on miniatures in Par. gr. 510), where swords are held by spatharioi 
on their shoulders; and she refers to analogies from Islamic art which may be the 
source for the Byzantine ceremony. The motif of a spatharios holding up a raised 
sword in the company of the ruler appear, e.g. in scenes of the Judgement of Pilate. 

721 Procoptus, 1:546! [IV 28/8]; see also McCormick 1986, 253, n. 106; Kolias 
1988, 153. 

?? Ds Cer. [Voert], 1:73? [I 10] (appearing on horseback and with shield), 2:1105 
[176], 148?7?' [177] (on horseback). The Kletorologion states that spatharioi received 
gilded swords from the hands of the emperor, see OrkoNOMIDEs, p. 91° and n. 36 
(= De cer., 1:709% [II 52]): óy6ón fj tHv oraðapiov tia, ñs Bpofeiov, oráðn 
Xpocóxovoc, éx Paois xeipoc, and also the commentary to Dz Cer, 2:526, 752, 
828; and Whitby 1987, 467, on the spatha as the insignia of the spatharios, The fact 
that richly gilded swords were presented by the emperor to certain categories of court 
officers and officials during promotions as their insignia suggests that the prefix spath- 
in the names of their posts referred to this event. It is an error to derive them from 
the privilege of carrying the emperor's sword (see above, n. 209). 

?3 De Cer. [Voert], 1:94? [I 26], 13278 [I 34], 137" [I 36] (‘bearded’ ones), 2:1102 
[I 76]. 
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spatharokandidatoi,™ spatharokoubikoularioi,?? koubikoularioi,”° and 
by further—often unidentified—members of the court?" At an audi- 
ence that took place every second Sunday in the triklinos of Justinian 
in the Palace, the Admiral (Droungarios) of the Fleet appeared with 
a sword,” as did the commanders of the guard of Noumeroi?? An 
especially large group that also carried other insignia besides swords 
that were often gilded and shields (skoutaria, and in the case of sailors 
and barbarians dorkai), which were also often covered with gold, are 
mentioned in a description of the reception given in honour of the 
Arab embassy from Tarsos, which took place on 31 May 946 in the 
great triklinos of the palace in the Magnaura. Also present, besides 
the officers and officials mentioned above, were vestiarioi, Exkoubitoi, 
the Macedonian guard, as well as units of barbarians—Khazars, 
Pharganoi (Turks from the Ferghana area), Toulmatzoi and baptised 
Rus’—all armed with swords.” 

In historians' accounts from the eleventh century there are refer- 
ences to rhomphaiophoroi carrying swords on their shoulders accom- 
panying the emperor, not just in the capital, but also on campaign.” 
Imperial officers in parade uniforms with richly decorated swords are 
also depicted in the aforementioned manuscript of the Homilies of 
Gregory of Nazianzos (Par. gr. 510)” Of particular importance for the 
iconography of the military saints are the miniatures on fols. 114r-v 
of the Madrid Skylitzes.” Here the guardsmen accompanying Leo VI 


M 


24 De Cer. [Voar], 2:96" [T 73], 110% {I 76]. 

25 Dg Cer. [Voar], 1:65, 73% [T 10], 2:110? [T 76] (together with a shield). 

226 De Cer. [Vocr], 2:1107*5 [I 76] (together with a shield). 

27 Dg Cer. [Voert], 1:73- [I 10]; DE CER., 1:557!^!* [II 13] (so-called ‘impe- 
rial men’ and cudgelmen—manglavitai). See additionally De Cer. (1:599 5 5 [IT 16]) 
which mentions swords being carried at the Hippodrome by topoteretai, archontes of 
the scholai, kometes, domestikoi and standard-bearers. 

28 Dg CER., 1:5244, 525” [II 2] (together with a lance in the left hand and an axe 
in the right). 

229 DE CER., 1:5242, 525* 9? [IT 2]. 

230 See DE CER., 1:5747—575! spatharokoubikoularioi with gilded swords, 576? 
manglavitai, 576? ?-5 Macedonian hetaireia, Khazars and Pharganoi, spatharokan- 
didatoi and spatharioi, 5777, 578° commanders of units (archontes of arithmoi), 
57815-? vestiarioi, 579 12-1521 [TI 15] the droungarios, exkoubitoi, sailors, Toulmatzoi, 
and Rus' with standards. On gold, gilded bronze and iron shields in DE CER. see Fauro 
1995, 512. 

231 See above, n. 85. Parani (2003, 154) comments on the imperial bodyguards’ 
custom of carrying weapons on the right shoulder (éxi to} eto ğuov). 

7? See above, p. 348. 

75 See Tsamakda 2002, figs. 261, 263. 
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and Constantine VII are dressed in military cloaks and scale cuirasses 
with kremasmata. ‘The similarity of the clothing and the gesture of 
presenting the sword as the only weapon in certain depictions of the 
warrior saints (fig. 29, 48d) suggests that their appearance is based 
on the uniform of the rhomphaiophoroi?* Maria Parani notices that 
during the era of the Komnenoi there was a change in how the impe- 
rial sword was carried: from the time of Manuel I it no longer rested 
on the shoulder, instead it was held with hilt turned upwards by the 
spatharios who accompanied the emperor during public appearances 
on a prokypsis. A precursor to this change can be seen on the mosaics 
with Sergios and Bakchos in the katholikon of Daphni monastery near 
Athens (figs 79a,b).?* 

The imperial guardsmen with swords are also described in the 
Digenes Akritas epic, where 300 guards watching the hero’s castle on 
the Euphrates carry such weapons.?5 This poem however contains no 
traces of the cult of the sword so characteristic of Western Europe, 
linking faith with the sword’s magical power?" Digenes often reaches 
for his sword in battle,”** but the text mentions no miraculous quali- 
ties, let alone the weapon’s name. 

To understand the message carried by the sword in the iconography 
of military saints it is obviously essential to look to Christian sym- 
bolism. In the Bible the sword appears in various contexts that are 


4 See e.g. the frescoes with St Merkourios in the church of St Nicholas tou Kas- 
nitze in Kastoria and St Demetrios in the church of St Nicholas in Agios Nikolaos near 
Monemvasia, a panel with St Demetrios in the Louvre, and an icon of St Theodore 
on Patmos (Drandakes 1979, fig. 196; Pelekanidis/Chatzidakis 1985, fig. 13 on p. 61; 
Kalavrezou-Maxeiner 1985, no. 11; Glory of Byzantium, no. 76). Cf. also the opinions 
of Kolias (1988, 152-3), who interprets the exposition of a bared sword by the military 
saints as a sign of their preparedness for battle. 

253 Parani (2003, 146-7) associates the new method of presenting the sword to 
subjects with the emperor's appearance on a prokypsis which was practiced from the 
times of Manuel. 'Ihis does not rule out the possibility that earlier elements were 
included in the new manner of the emperor's presentation to his subjects. The Athe- 
nian mosaic may indeed be evidence for an earlier origin of the presentation of the 
sword. A description of the Christmas Eve ceremonies that took place on a prokypsis 
is given-by Ps. Kopinos, pp. 195!—-204? [IV], esp. 202525?5, where he speaks of the 
sword as a symbol of authority in the context of other imperial insignia. 

236 DIG. AKR., p. 3621; Bactody oralio sAownhoata 

27 On the symbolism of the sword in Western chivalric culture see e.g. Dzie- 
wanowski 1936, 148-50. On King Arthur’s sword Excalibur, Roland’s Durendal, and 
Hrolfs Skofnung see Oakeshott 1991, 4; and 2002, 42-4. 

238 See e.g. Dic. AKR., pp. 36? [II] (sword of the emir = 276°), 264°67, 32205-18 
(in battle with a dragon), 3241” !'*? (fighting a lion), 3687® (leaves 300 swords in his 
will to his guardsmen). 
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often mutually exclusive. It is a metaphor for God—the severe judge, 
in accordance with the prophecy in Leviticus?? a sword punishing the 
chosen people or the whole of humanity for their misdeeds.” On the 
other hand in the Old Testament, the offering of a sword by God him- 
self or through his angels is an expression of support provided in the 
fight for the just cause.” Finally, God's Word is frequently compared 
to a sharp sword, especially when it brings unfortunate news, or fore- 
tells of doom.” In this case one can speak of a meaning close to the 
sword bringing punishment. However, a scene of Manuel Ts corona- 
tion by an angel should be read in the context of the sword as a weapon 
from God, sent as a sign of divine aid. A scene from Thessaloniki 
showing the investiture with a sword performed through the interces- 
sion of St Theodore Teron carries a similar meaning. The composi- 
tion, which once adorned the space above the entrance to the house 
of Leo Sikountenos, is now known only from a description in codex 
Marcianus gr. 524; in it an equestrian Theodore handed the emperor 
a sharpened sword so that he could rout his enemies. The scene was 
merely a fragment, probably the culmination, of a greater programme 
of works that included illustrations of Manuel’s victories.” 

The biblical picture of the sword as a tool for carrying out divine 
judgments may have had an influence on imperial symbolism—jus- 
tifying the carrying out of the divine will by the emperor as God's 
worldly commander but a key meaning for the symbolism of the war- 
rior saints’ weapons undoubtedly was the inclusion of the ‘spiritual 
sword’ (u&youpo. tod xveduatoc) as part of the ‘panoply of Christian 


virtues 2^ 


29 Lev, 26:25—xoi mát ée' bug pdyorpov exdtkodoov bixnv õralnkne, 
xoi katapeúčeoðe sig tic nós Dav xoi EEanooteAd Üávorov eig bj, xoi 
napaðoðýoeoðe eic xetpoc ExOpáv. 

20 See e.g.: Exod. 3:24 and 22:23; Lev. 26:33; Num. 14:43; Deut. 28:22; Ezek. 21:8-10 
and further 14-22; Matt. 10:34; Rom. 13:4. 

241 See e.g.: Josh. 5:13-15; 2 Macc. 15:16; Ps. 44(45):4. On investiture with a sword 
on a mosaic in Thessaloniki, see below n. 243. 

?£ See: Isa, 49:2; Pss. 57:5; 59:8; 63:4; Apoc. 1:16; 2:12 and 16; Heb. 4:12. 

?5 Tampros, pp. 43-44, esp. 44^ [81]; see also the English translation in MANGO, 
p.226; the Russian translation in Lazarev 1970,73; and the summary in Walter 
2003a, 53. Walter (1978, 194, n. 66) wrongly assumes that the mosaic may have been 
located on the facade of Manuel's new palace; and later (p. 199-200, n. 94) cites Duri¢ 
who interprets depictions of King Milutin and St George in Staro Nagoritino (1314) 
as derivative of the scene described in the Venetian codex. 

244 See above, pp. 181-183. 
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Besides the lance and the sword, the basic weapon of Byzantine cavalry 
was the mace (Bapdovxtov, p&doc/paBdiov, xopvn). It was employed 
for breaking through enemy formations in close combat, and was 
also employed to a lesser degree by the infantry.” The Sylloge states 
that Bo póooxio and iron maces (oiónpopoó(ao) were carried on the 
saddle?" In the Praecepta, Nikephoros Phokas advises kataphraktoi 
and the more lightly armed prokoursatores to employ as a personal 
weapon iron maces with heads (xeoóA1ao)?* furnished with three, four, 
six or another number of sharp flanges, carried either on the saddle, 
on the belt or in the hand.^? Numerous mounted duels fought with 


75 See e. g- HEsyculos, 3:417; SUDA, 4:646" “Yroto1; Bapdobxiov; EUST. IL., 
2:427?7: xopóvn 82, [...] anhac èv n&co póB8oc kepaAwth; (LT, vol. A’, p. 334 [XIV 
84]}; Eust. THES, p. 1167; CroNrATES (p. 1562-157!). Haldon 1975, 39; 1999, 132; 
Schreiner 1981, 234; Nicolle 1988, 2:590, 607, McGeer 1995, 213; Dawson 2002, 84-5 
(although he links the siderorabdion with the rhomphaia without justification); cf. also 
the position of Kolias (1988, 173-7), who dreams up a false theory equating the mace 
with the lead dart (martzobarboulon). Although he rightly notes (p. 179) that the term 
LayKAGBov, pay(y)A&Biov distinguishes a type of rod or club (from Lat. manus and 
clava = ‘cudgel’). The manglavia carried by the imperial guard are mentioned in: DAI, 
1:248® [51]; Ps. Kopinos, pp. 1817-182? [III]; THEOPH. CONT., p. 174; ACHMET, 
171%; see also DE RE MILITARI, p. 250 [1]; DAI, 2:200; and OIKONOMIDES, p. 328 
(with ‘further source references). 

6 LT, 1:121^* [VI 27] lists maces (bardoukia) among the equipment of the infan- 
try baggage train, which suggests they were also an infantry weapon. In order to add 
variety to the infantry’ s weapons the PRAECEPTA (p. 14 [I 3] = TNU [MG], p. 90%? 
[LVI 3]) advises arming some of them with swords and axes, and others with iron 
maces; see also McGeer 1995, 205, 

247 SYLLOGE, p.61 [XXXIX 3] (= (T, vol B' p.360 [XXXIX]}): Nepi 5& tàs 
epeotpioas Bapõoúkia návteg £xévooav, eit’ oov cionpoporoó1. See also Kolias 1988, 
176; and Dawson 2002, 84. 

248 On mace heads see Kolias 1988, 180. 

249 PRAECEPTA, p. 367-9 [III 7|: vov dé karta opócov Eotocav tà STAG toda. 
oiõnpopafõia oAootdnpot ëxovta Kepéða—rai tà kepda ovv EXETOOOV 
yoviac deiag tod eivor QC tO tetyeva it Ttetedyeova it it étóyovo—ü xoi Evega 
otbneooaPdia fj 6 tà napauńpia. návtes Se adt@V eXeTOOOV Kal onoBia. Kal tà Lev 
ordnpopoPdia kai TO TOPOL PLO. Kportett@oov eig tàs xeipas abtev, étepo. hapsio 
cepa eite elc ac Savas adt@v eite eic TOs oéhac Eyévocov. xoi 6 bev mp@tog 
Spdwos, fi flyouv 19 otòua tis napatáķeoc, Kal ó Bebtepog xal ó tpitog Katt 6 tétAPTOG 
Eyévocov Thy Ópotavw xort&totootv, Gnd OE Tod TELRTOD òpõivov oi áàxó Thayiov 
KOTAPPOAKTOL iva LOTOVTAL OUTOG, els KOVTAaPETOS Kol eis ovSnpopaBdatog í f) xoi ix 
TOV tà mapopfjpix BectoGóvcov. xoi uéxpi tàv odpaydv čotwoav obt6.; see also 
p. 38%” [IV 1, 2] (on prokoursatores). Confirmation of the treatise's recommendations 
is provided in the chroniclers’ accounts: Leo THE DEACON, pp. 1447-145? [IX 2] states 
that while fighting with an iron mace (oióepà xopóvg) Theodore Lakalon smashed 
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maces are described in the heroic poem Digenes Akritas." The mace 
was also used as a hunting weapon, as is evident from references in 
the Life of Basil I, miniatures in the Madrid Skylitzes, and the so-called 
Digenes Akritas Dish (fig. 57)2*' The numerous iron heads found on 
the medieval territories of Bulgaria and Rus' attest to the mace's popu- 
larity in Byzantium; these heads typically have symmetrically arranged 
flanges or ‘knobbed’ heads (with the ‘knobs’ defined by deep diagonal 
scoring of the head's surface)? In a number of mounted duelling 
scenes in the Madrid Skylitzes the combatants use maces with large, 
spherical heads and short handles.^? 

Yet the mace is rare in the Middle Byzantine iconography of the 
warrior saints. An exception is a Coptic miniature on fol. lv of the 


apart many helmets and the enemies’ heads protected by them; KiNNAMos (p. 273%- 
274 [VI]) and after him CHoniates (1569-157?) describe how during the battle of 
Sirmium against the Hungarians (6 July 1167) the Romaioi, after splintering their 
lances, smashed the heads of the scoundrels with their maces: t&v yàp Sopdtwv setor 
Khaobévrav xoi SpvBévtav hin t&v Eup&v, toig KOQbVaIS HAdwV toic KaKOdaipoot 
tài xepo e: see also Kolias 1988, 181, 184; Haldon 1999, 132; Haldon 2002, 77; and 
Dawson 2002, 85. E 

250 See Dic. AKR., pp. 28859, 290997 (description of combat in folk style with 
maces—which may in fact be ordinary wooden staffs, since the word rabdios can 
describe both weapons), 29675, 308! (poBdiv xacot5oAitGw, which in Kolias's opin- 
ion [1988, 84-85] can be interpreted as a special mace for smashing helmets), 31275, 
326175113 328132 330126 3321276 342145 348180 354159. 364175 (used against a lion), 
368175, 

251 When the young Basil I (then serving as protostrator) took part in hunts organ- 
ized by Michael III, Porphyrogennetos states that he wore the imperial mace on his 
belt (tò pórañov tò BactAtKkdv called BapSod«iov), and with it struck a wolf on the 
head, splitting it in half, see THEOPH. CONT. 231-2328 (= SkvLITZES, pp. 125?-12655); 
illustrations in the Madrid Skylitzes on fols. 85v-86r show Michael III hunting hare 
and deer (Tsamakda 2002, figs. 208, 210); see also Kolias 1988, 176—7, figs. 5/2, 26/2. 

252 The iron heads of medieval maces found on Bulgarian territory are published 
e.g. by Parushev (1998, passim), who dates them to the 10th C., esp figs. 7-9, 11 show- 
ing heads with four or eight vanes; Momchilov 1994, 56, fig. 6 (maces with flanged 
heads and helves of 24 cm [fragmentarily preserved] and 35.5 cm in length); lotov 
2004, 107-9, fig. 60. On Russian mace-head finds of highly varied forms see Kirpich- 
nikov 1966, 47-58, fig. 10 and plates 25-29/1-3 (esp. 27/6-7—examples with pre- 
served helves); Kolesnikova 1975, fig. 2a. Parani (2003, 138) is against linking these 
finds with Byzantium. However, the similar shape of a head from Dura indicates the 
Roman origin of this form (James 2004, 190, fig. 114/647). 

253 See the miniatures on fols. 161r-162v, 167r-v, 169v, 171r, 175v, 178r, 202v, 213r 
(Tsamakda 2002, figs. 406—407, 409—410, 420—421, 425, 429, 442, 447—448, 482, 504); 
Hoffmeyer (1966, 112-14) notices that the mace appears only in leaves illuminated 
by Master III. It should be stated that they refer to the text, e.g. SKYLITZES, p. 325%, 
which describes how in 978 Bardas Phokas screened the retreat of the Byzantine army, 
smashing apart the helmet of the rebel Bardas Skleros with his mace, as illustrated in 
the miniature on fol. 164r (Tsamakda 2002, fig. 413). 
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Synaxarion from St Michael’s Monastery in Hamula near Fayyum 
(Pierpont Morgan Library, New York, no. M 613). On it is a mace, 
tucked—per Byzantine custom—into the belt of an equestrian 
St Theodore. It has a short handle and head of rectangular form 
(fig. 77)** Another anomaly in this image is the bow and quiver slung 
on Theodore’s back. As in the above-mentioned Georgian redaction of 
the conversion of Placidus/Eustathios,^? this motif does not otherwise 
appear in the Middle Byzantine iconography of the military saints and 
should be regarded as a local borrowing, made under the influence of 
the military customs of neighbouring peoples, in this case, the Arabs.” 
The popularity of the mace is very evident in the Late Medieval art of 
Serbia. A mace with a flanged head also appears as the weapon of St 
George in the church of St Kliment (formerly the Peribleptos; 1295) 
in Ohrid.?? 

The reluctance to depict the bow as a weapon of the military saints 
in Middle Byzantine art can equally be explained by the desire to pre- 
serve the Classical compositional scheme of the warrior with lance and 
shield, as well as ideological considerations. Taken over from ancient 
Rome the Asiatic composite or reflexed bow (tdG0v rañíivtovov), 
together with its accompanying archery gear—quiver (xodxovpov) 


254 See L'art Copte, fig. 52; and Al-Sarraf (2002, fig. XII-79), who, in the accompa- 
nying caption, is unsure whether to interpret it as a mace or a war-axe. In favour of 
the mace interpretation are Late Byzantine depictions of St Theodore of very similar 
form, e.g. the frescoes at Recane, Serbia, where Theodore Teron has a shield with a 
cross motif and a short mace (Skrivani¢ 1957, fig. 49a). 

?5 See above, p. 82f. 

256 Walter (2003a, 165-6, fig. 18) points out that the bow appears in hunting scenes, 
while Eustathios in the Georgian redaction appears in ‘civilian’ attire, which may result 
from the need to underline the character of the (non-martial) scene which grew out of 
the Persian iconographic tradition of a mounted ruler hunting with a bow. 

?7 See Parani 2003, 138-9, fig. 125. As Serbian examples she lists frescoes in the 
churches of St Nikita in Cucer, and of the Holy Apostles in Pec, the church in Les- 
novo, and in the monasteries of Ravanica and Kalenić. 

238 AMMIAN., 3:106-13 [22.8.10—37] compares the shape of the Black Sea to a strung 
composite Scythian bow. Late Roman finds (bows, arrows and arrowheads) from Dura are 
published by James 2004, 191-208, figs. 115-116, 122-126. On the technology for manu- 
facturing composite bows from glued layers of wood and horn wrapped in gut see AL- 
TARSUSI, p. 108 [2]. On the construction of the Byzantine bow see SYLLOGE, p. 61 [XXXIX 
4] (= fLT, vol. B’, pp. 360-2 [XXXIX]}) which states that it measured c.117-125 cm (fifteen 
or sixteen palms); and also Kolias 1988, 214-38; Haldon 1975, 39; and 1999, 132-3; Iotov 
2004, 17-21, figs. 1-5; Pryor/Jeffreys 2006, 380 (on bowstrings made from silk—pétaģa). 
The Roman and Persian methods for stringing the composite cavalry bow and the use of 
the archer's thumb ring are covered in detail by Bivar 1972, 283-6 (including source refer- 
ences from the Strategikon and Peri Strategias). 
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with arrows (cayitta from Lat. sagitta or BéXoc), bowcase ($apétpa, 
točopápetpov) and spare bowstrings (vevpa, yopdn, Kopda)—was a 
permanent element of the equipment of light formations (psiloi and 
peltasts),? and in the army of Nikephoros Phokas also of cavalrymen. 
It was however not part of the equipment of the palace guard and 
officers at the imperial court.” From the sixth century, attempts were 
made in Byzantium to create a strong force of archers.” At the begin- 
ning of the tenth century, Leo VI commented on the army’s defeats as 
a result of the decline of archery and called for every youth to exercise 


259 On the equipment of archers (to&6ta1) see STRAT., pp. 78% [I 2], 422^ * [XIIB 
5], 428^* [XIIB IX], which includes a recommendation to select recruits for the light 
infantry (psiloi) chiefly from those who know how to shoot with the bow or are able to 
learn it, as well as from the young and strong: “Qote mpdtepov toc ei8ótac toķeðoo 
Ñ xoi pabeiv 6vvopévovc xoi yopyobs xoi veatépous eic wihod< xopioÜfivou LT, 
1:9015- [V 3 (2)]; PRAECEPTA, p. 1475 [I 4] (= TNU [MG], p. 9005 5[LVI 4]) advises 
that expert archers, known as psiloi by the ancients, should be equipped with two bows, 
each with four spare bowstrings and two quivers with 60 and 40 arrows: dgethovow 
öt &xAeyfivoa wai tofótoa éxvimSer01, oi Acyouevor napà tois raharois iot, yiéðes 
réooupes Kai óktorkóoiot, ottveg dgethovow Éyew và 660 xobxovpo, tò p£v Ev Éxov 
oayitac capérovto, tò 68 Etepov &Effkovtor, xod và toE&pio 660 xoi xópBac téocapec. 
LT (1:169199-? [VII 50 (57)]) states that psilo? had once been termed &kpopoAod, 
but currently [in Leo VPs time] were to&óat or oa@ittdtopec, On light-armed arch- 
ers, see e.g. KOMNENE, 2:201 16 [V 4/5], 282-7 [V 6/2]. The term sagitta is used mainly 
by Early Byzantine writers, e.g. MALALAs (pp. 37” [II 16], 82° [V 13], 279** [XIV 10], 
353% [XVII 23]); see also the definition in the Supa, 3:513? [102]: ‘Ototdc BéAoc, 
ouyitto.; and the PRAECEPTA, p. 145 [I 4]; TNU [MG] p. 96" [LVI 14]; and DAL 
1:609? [9]. 

?$ The PRAECEPTA suggests they should be placed in the centre of the formation 
(p. 375-387 [III 8-9] ~ TNU [MG], 1145-9 [LX 6], 116€ [LX 8]): oi 5è co£óto 
&xéxocov tH KALPdvin xoi tà xociów óva. el Sovatov é, Éowooav koi oi InnoL 
avtav XotéQpoxto, eic 58 thc Covas ocv qopsítoonv oi toEdto1 xau npoc 
tò oxéntoÜoi uépoc ti tov ïnnov adtdv, pvàátreoðar è abtods dnd Tfjg Gooeoc 
Kol Kéto. tiv 68 &E adtav xoi åkovtiotai cisw, dei Lotac8a1 adtods EowBev tov 
Katagpdactov,; see also McGeer 1995, 206. Horse archers (innotoEotac) are also men- 
tioned by Leo VI (LT, 1:127'54 [VI 32 (33)]), although he speaks of them in the 
past tense. When comparing an army’s battle order to a human body, he equates the 
archers to the hands, and the cavalry to the legs {LT, vol. B’, p. 296 [XX 193]}. 

6. Dg. Cer. (1:579168 [IT 15}) mentions only the bowcases carried by a Dalmatian 
people, the Toulmatzi, during audiences granted in May 946 to envoys from Tarsos; 
see also Parani 2003, 150, n. 246. 

262 See e.g. the description of a heavy-armed horse archer in Justinian’s army con- 
trasted by Procopius (above, n. 69 on p. 35) with the light-armed archer of Homer’s 
day; and further on the hippotoxotai of Justinian (Ravegnani 1988, 54-6; with fur- 
ther source references); and also detailed instructions relating to archery exercises 
by Maurice (Strat., p. 74°-75” [I 1]), who saw the potential dangers from barbar- 
ians devoting special attention to the training of horse archers (p. 3627? [XI 2]: 
"Hoxnvco 68 ériuieAc Kal npóc thv épinnov toEetav. 
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with the bow? But the crushing defeats suffered in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries in clashes with horse archers—especially Pecheneg 
and Turkish?*—indicate that this arm continued to be the least devel- 
oped branch of the Byzantine army, and was unable to stand up to 
mobile opponents. 

Influenced by such unfortunate military experiences, and also by 
biblical symbolism—where the arrow is seen as an allegory of pun- 
ishment sent down by God or an attack by the devil**°—the bow, in 
Byzantine eyes, becomes the weapon of the forces of evil. It already 
makes an appearance among the symbols of evil on a sixth-century 
amulet of St Sisinnios (fig. 3)” In the Theodore Psalter (Brit. Add. 
19352, fol. 10v) archers attack a clipeus with an image of Christ, and 
on fol. 75r they also attack Constantine the Great who holds a crux 
hastata. This second scene illustrates Psalm 59(60):6 “For those who 
fear you, you have raised a sign, That they may flee to it from the 
bow,' and is also pictured on fol. 100 of the Barberini Psalter (Vat. 
gr. 372). On the Heavenly ladder of John Klimakos depicted on a 
late twelfth-century icon in St Catherine's monastery on Mt Sinai 


2% Leo VI (LT, 1:1037- [VI 5]) laments that since archery had declined among 
the Romaioi they had been suffering defeats, and he instructs all youths to practice 
with the bow, or at least to carry bows and bowcases. On the archery practice con- 
ducted by Nikephoros Phokas during winter exercises with members of his household 
see LEO THE Deacon, 50!5? [TII 10]. 

264 See e.g. (LT, vol. B’, pp. 124 [XVIII 49, 51], 128 [XVIII 65], where Leo advises 
fighting the Turks by means of raiding, 148 [XVIII 115] on Arab foot and horse 
archers}; ATTALEIATES, pp.39?—43/5 SKYL. CONT. p.146% (on Turkish archers); 
KOMNENE, 1:202% [I 5/2], 25?-26' [I 6/3-4], 2:97 [VII 3/7], 113° [VII 8/5], 
3:170?75 [XIV 6/2] and esp. 198/775 [XIV 3/7], where she speaks of the raiding tactics 
of Turkish archers: Tà 6% xoAeutkà toótoi Spyava, où nave Sdpact ypGvto ko nep 
oi Aeyóuevoi KeAtoi (i.e Crusaders), dAAG ravtaxd0ev xvxAoüvteg tov éxOpóv tdEo1g 
BáAXovotw, xoi Éorw  &pova tovtov nóppoOev. ‘Ondtav Owbkn, &Aioke tÊ 16E@, 
xoi OwoxÓuevog xpotet totg BeAeor, xoi Pare: B£Xoc xoi tò BéAoc netónevov f] TOV 
‘nnov À tov innótnv ënànéev, axd ðè Bapvtatns xeipóg dgeVev 6v dov tod oópuatoc 
napeanAvber: odtws eio voSucotatou BRYENNIOS, pp. 113^ [I 15] and 117%% [I 17] 
(on the battle at Mantzikert); 275%- [IV 10]. On Cuman tactics in 1152 and Turkish 
tactics at the battle of Myriokephalon see CHontaTes, pp. 945+, 180? 7*9. On the 
superiority of light horse-archer tactics see Darkó 1937, passim; Haldon 1975, 39; and 
above, n. 93 on p. 146. Kolias (1984, 133) notes that the Byzantine attempts to initi- 
ate battle with the Arabs in bad weather were dictated by the sensitivity of the latter's 
bowstrings to humidity. Cf. also Parani 2007, 184. 

25 E.g. Ps. 7:13-14; Job 6:4 and also 16:13-14. See also the references in the homi- 
lies of John Chrysostom in MPG, 47:321 (speaking of the missiles of God), 48:399, 408, 
993 (as well as of the devil), 50:682 (and of demons). 

266 See Maguire 1996, fig. 102. 

267 See Der Nersessian 1970, figs. 19, 120; Walter 2003a, 293, fig. 52. 
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(fig. 95),? the painter has equipped the devils attacking the monks 
who are climbing to heaven with bows and lassos—weapons undoubt- 
edly associated with the Muslim persecutors of Christians. 

The bow’s representation as a dishonourable weapon, employed by 
the enemies of Christianity, was undoubtedly influenced by the patris- 
tic and hagiographic literature.” John of Damascus in his Third hom- 
ily on pictures cites, after Anastasios of Sinai, a legend on the Arabs 
‘wounding’ with an arrow (ocayitta) an icon of St Theodore in a mon- 
astery four miles from Damascus. Blood flowed from the ‘wounded’ 
icon.”” This story is among the earliest accounts of miracles connected 
with the damaging of icons by iconoclasts and infidels (Arabs or Jews), 
and gave rise to a group of so-called *wounded icons'. Depending on 
the story, the act of destruction is carried out with a variety of instru- 
ments, although an arrow is undoubtedly among the most popular?" 
On the other hand, John's Homily had an influence on a similar tale 
of a miracle performed by an image of St George. In the legend On 
the picture pierced by [an arrow], which appears for the first time in a 
ninth-century collection of Miracles, one of the Saracens camping in 
the martyrion of George in Palestinian Lydda shoots a missile (B£Aoc) 
from a bow towards an icon of the saint. Thanks to George, the arrow's 
flight is reversed, and strikes the archer, who falls dead. Although I am 
aware of no depictions of either miracle showing warrior-saint icons 
attacked by arrows in Byzantine art, an illustration of the second mir- 
acle can be found on frescoes in the Georgian churches at Ikvi and 


?$ On the icon and the literary sources of the subject see e.g. Belting 1994, 272-3, 
fig. 165 (= Glory of Byzantium, no. 247; Sinai, fig. 24; Sinai, Vizantija, Rus’, fig. 5 on 
p. 43). 

?9 On the exegesis of St Paul's references to the missiles of Evil, and the Shield of 
Faith that held them back see above, n. 499 on p. 253. 

270 KOTTER, 2:196 [III 9177], "Ev n obv cüv Tiiepàv KoBeCopévon TKELOva otv 
xoi cuvcoyxavóvtav Épptyev eic &5 ovv. cayívav katà tç sikóvoc tod aytou 
eosagov xci Expovoev eic tov Sebldv Gpov adtod, xoi eb£oc sbFABev aipa xod 
KathABev Éoc káta thc eixdvoc, návtov Üeopoóvrov tò yevóuevov onueiov Kal tiw 
cayitav nennyuévnv tig tov pov tod ayiov Kal tò aipa katzoyópevov. Koi 
iv onpeiov zoizov napddoCov yevouevov Geaodpevor ob HAGov eic ovvatobyow: o0 
uexevónoev 6 tiv oayitav piyac, ook érépatev tavtòv eic ¿É odtav, obk dvexopnoov 
TOD vao0, OdK Emadoavto Duroüviec ortÓv. 

271 On ‘wounded’ icons (including those struck by other weapons such as spears, 
swords, knives and even stones) and the legends connected with them see Rózycka- 
Bryzek 1990, 13-17 (esp. n. 38, where she collates information on the weapons used 
to inflict the wound); Grotowski 2005, 129-44. Among the most famous ‘wounded’ 
icons is the image of the Virgin of Iveron which was stabbed with a knife (Athos, vol. 
B’, fig. on p.23). 
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Phavnisi (fig. 94), where the moment of the Arab’s collapse is depicted, 
still clutching his bow.”” In turn, the bow as the weapon of demons is 
mentioned in The life of the hermit Joannikos, which makes up part of 
the Martyrologium Hieronymianum. This describes how one night the 
saint was assailed by phalanxes of demons on foot and on horseback 
in iron corselets, equipped with bows, bowcases and arrows. Joannikos 
fended off their attacks while praying to God. His prayers were heard 
and St Eustathios was sent down to his aid, thereby turning the tide 
of battle.^? 

The negative Christian view of the bow was nothing new. Since 
antiquity the weapon had not been considered a suitable subject for 
official art. It was connected rather with frivolous themes and frivolous 
gods such as Eros and Artemis. The official portraits of the emperor 
and divinities in military attire also rejected a weapon whose proper 
place was the hunt. Such associations remained into the Byzantine 
period, as is attested by literary references and the continued presence 
of Eros in art.?” The bow's identification as the attribute of a god of 
love undoubtedly did not favour its depiction as a weapon of military 
saints. 

The introduction of the bow into the iconography of the warrior 
saints took place only in the thirteenth century under the influence of 


22 The text of the legend is published in a collection of Miracles of St George by 
AUFHAUSER, pp. 8-12 (esp. 107-117). One can assume that the archetypal model for 
the legend on the icon of St George was the tale of John of Damascus. On the Georgian 
miracle scenes in Phavnisi and Ikvi see Privalova 1977, 111-19, figs. 27-28, who also 
includes a Russian summary of the Georgian redaction of the legend, and considers 
that illustrations of the miracle are unknown in other works of art from the Orthodox 
cultural circle with the exception of late redactions of the subject on the frame-panels 
(kleimo) of Russian icons of St George; see also Krumbacher 1911, 295-6; Lazarev 
1970, 197. - 

75 AS Novembris, 2/2:395-6 [20-21]: Tôvõe eig xAfjüog innéwv xoi neC@v ëv 
oyipat. ciingodagdKev pEetoPAnVeroGv, tóğa te kù pfAn xal pagéteac 
POVTAOTIKHS KOTEXOLOGV, KUKAIKH nOpayevapevor exéotnoav adt@.|...] “Ex 8€ 
TOV owvveyoucOv KTH SSvvav tpaneic npóc bpov Sp& tiva &dpo, ndvo Gpoiótortov, 
STOATIOTIKOV oyñpa gopobvto, ropiotápevov ardtH xoi ev ti xerpi dcod ti Sere 
Katéyovta 9y1ewwÓv Ti pépuakov, koi toütov npotpenóuevov AaßBetv ort0, xoi payeiv 
xoi tfv PB&oi SéEacbar. 'O 88 yog éxdBeto tic te cim eineiv, koi napa tivoc 
dmootarels napeyéveto; “Ose Evota®iov otpatnAdty éovtóv dvexnpvttev, Kai éx 
Ocot &xectóAOo cic Bonsrav xoi éextokepw adtod,... 

274 The bow and missiles of Artemis are mentioned e.g. by Eus. IL., 3:195?5, 4:372"; 
and Eust. Op., 1:205*5. On images of Eros with a bow in Middle Byzantine art (e.g. 
in Pseudo-Oppian’s Kynegetika, Cod. Marcianus gr. 479, fol. 33r) and the legend of 
Abaris the Hyperborean carrying arrows as the symbol of Apollo, see Weitzmann 
1994, 24, 122-5, fig. 143. 
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Crusader art. A bowcase with a reflexed bow and a large, rectangular 
quiver that broadens towards the bottom are suspended on St Sergios's 
belt on two thirteenth-century Sinai icons (fig. 63).75 In the Palaiologan 
period the bow and bowcase with arrows also permanently entered the 
iconography of other military saints.” Demetrios was depicted with 
the bow especially often." In turn, Merkourios began to appear with 
a bow and three arrows as his attributes"*; this can be linked to an 
early Syrian version of the legend of the killing of Julian the Apostate, 
where Merkourios appeared to Jovian who was then in Edessa during 
an expedition against the Persians; the saint, who was armed with a 
bow and three arrows announced that he would kill the emperor with 
one of them within three weeks.?? 

In completing our survey of the warrior saints' weaponry it should 
be said that I am unaware of any depictions of them with axes (nor- 
mally single-edged neA£xkvov/n£Aekvc, antique à&iv and «Qucobpuov— 
Lat. securis), ®® which were primarily the weapon of the mercenary 


7> See Hunt 1991, figs. 1-2 (= Sinai, fig. 66). Norman warriors with bowcase and 
quiver slung on the saddle are mentioned by Eust. Tuss., p. 108*5. Cf. also Weitz- 
mann (1966, 67-9, 71), who regards the bowcase worn on the belt as a borrowing 
from Persian iconography. 

75 Parani (2003, 142, figs. 125, 132, 152, 161) notes that in the Nicaean empire 
bows were produced privately in the cities, and that during the Palaiologan era they 
became a valued hunting weapon among the aristocracy. Assuming her observation 
is correct this may possibly explain the introduction of the bow into the iconography 
of the saints. 

7 Zachariadou (1998, 689) suggests that the pattern for this type of depiction may 
be a steatite icon showing the saint holding a bow and three arrows. She considers that 
the presence of this type of weapon may indicate that the icon was commissioned by a 
Turkish convert to Christianity. Her theory is accepted by Walter 2003a, 92. 

7? See e.g. the 15th C. frescoes in the porch of the katholikon of the monastery of 
the Panagia Mavrotissa in Kastoria, and also in Decani and Lesnovo (1349), where 
Merkourios holds only one arrow but two more are visible on his right shoulder 
(Gounaris 1987, figs. 46-47; Skrivanié 1957, fig. 31; and other examples collected by 
Walter 2003a, 104 n. 29 and 106-7 on the legend as the source for the depiction). The 
lack of images of Merkourios with a bow in Middle Byzantine art is also noted by 
Parani 2003, 150-1. 

7? Delehaye 1909, 98 (the text of the legend is also published in Latin translation by 
Peeters 1921, 79-80). On the Syrian redaction which came into being between 502 and 
532 see Delehaye 1909, 98. The spreading of the legend is described by Curta (1995, 
119-20), who also provides examples of representations in 15th and 16th C. art. 

?? On the various types of axe used in the Byzantine army see Hoffmeyer 
1966, 111-12; Kolias 1988, 162-72 (with detailed source references and examples 
of depictions in art); Dawson 2002, 84, where he gives an etymology for the dou- 
ble-bladed tzikourion. On axes employed by the Gauls and Persians see also Bivar 
1972, 276; and Schreiner 1982, 234. Parani notes (2003, 136-7) that single-bladed axes 
with curved, downward-projecting heads appear occasionally in scenes of the Betrayal. 
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Varangian guard and of military engineer units?" Nor do the saints 
appear with lead darts, uagvtoBáopovAao (lit. ‘beards of Mars’, equiv- 
alent to the Lat. plumbatae), which were about 20-30 cm in length 
and were carried in slots on the shield or in special bags. In the first 
case the reason may be the foreign origin of the Varangian forma- 


On Serbian axes of 13th-15th centuries see Skrivanié (1957, 94-9, figs. 50-53), who 
publishes surviving axeheads and depictions in art—although these still do not appear 
as a Weapon of the warrior saints. 

281 On the tradition (which harks back to ancient Rome) of carrying axes in a 
bundle of birch rods (fasces) by lictors who march before the consul, see Lypos 
(p. 187-5 [I 4/8], 489-50? [I 8/32], 112672-2 [TI 4/19]). The custom’s Etruscan origins 
are pointed out by Zygulski 1998, 79. Basil II formed the axe-armed Varangian Guard 
in 988, which suggests that the imperial guard had earlier been equipped with this 
weapon, since De Cer. (1:576** [II 15]) speaks of the Macedonian hetaireia carrying 
gold, gilded and iron shields and single-edged axes; see also 2:673-4 and above, n..668 
on p. 304. Varangians carrying axes on their shoulders are mentioned, for example, 
by PsELLos, (2:97 [VII 24]): Oócoi yàp oov tov wxoxAov tfjg åoriðoç énAÁpouv, 
ényhkn te Sdpata épovtes xod &Eivas &vepoorópiouc;; BRYENNIOS (p. 123275 [I 20]): 
[obAaKac]... todt0 Sé 1d yévog öpunto èx tric Pappápov rapa tç nÀnoiov OKEAvod, 
motdv 6$ Bactdedor Popaiov &pyÜs, Xonióngópov Gounav xoi néAexóv twa ni 
duav pépov, 16928 [II 14] (taking part in the battle at the bridge of Zompos against 
Roussel de Bailleul), 217% [III 5], 247€" [III 20]; Krnnamos (p. 8*7 [I]) on 
John II Komnenos's attack on the Patzinak camp with the aid of the Anglo-Varangian 
guard equipped with long aspis shields and double-edged axes: ‘Popaiov Se obou 
éxavoovtoy éKéAeve toic Gg’ AdtOV neAexvgópoi (BVOc Se 2071 toto Boevavvucóv 
BaciAeóci Poporiov 6ovAzÜov &véxoÜev) WeAgKEow £movávvas diaKontew orbtác.) 
(= CHONIATES, p. 1575: 'AvoAapàv 02 Kai tobe 6nacntorác, ot TepuKeow dorior 
xoi néAvEw étegoordporg gpcyvovtar), p. 187*5; see also Heath 1979, 38 and the 
illustration on fol. 26v of the Madrid Skylitzes (Tsamakda 2002, fig. 50), where the 
body of the deceased emperor Michael the Amorian is accompanied by a guard with 
single-bladed axes on long shafts. On the Normans’ use of axes during the storming 
of Thessaloniki in 1185 see Eust. THES., p. 104^. A 14th-C. single-edged axe from 
Constantinople preserved at Dumbarton Oaks in Washington is reproduced by Kolias 
1988, fig. 5/1. For examples of many similar weapons from Bulgaria and Rus see Iotov 
2004, 85-100, figs. 42-55; Kirpichnikov 1966, 26-46, and the comparison of finds in 
tables on pp. 102-29, fig. 6, plates 14-20, 21/1-2, 8-13, 22/1, 6-7, 23/2, 5, 7, 9; and 
also Pederson 2002, 29-31 on axes from late-10th-C. Danish graves. On the symbolic 
meaning of the axe and hammer of Thor in Norse culture see Trotzig 1985; meanwhile 
on Ruthenian, Danish and English (after 1066) Varangians in imperial service in the 
11th and 12th centuries see Blöndal 1978, passim, Vasiliev 1937; Benedikz 1969 (esp. 
pp. 21-2, 24); S. Franklin & A. Cutler, “Varangians” in ODB, 3:2152. 

Axes as tools for clearing passages and for construction work (such as fortifying 
camps) carried out by engineers are spoken of by VEGETIUS, pp. 46-8 [I 24], 112-13 
[II 25], 144 [III 6]; STRAT., p. 422° [XIIB 6] (= LT, 1112157" [VI 27]; LT, 1:9105% 
[V 2 (3)], 9315* [V 4 (5)], 108° [VT 14]; DE RE MILITARI, p. 2947** [19]; SYLLOGE, 
60 [XXXVIII 12] (= (LT, vol. B’, p. 358 [XXXVTII]J). Engineers smashing down the 
walls of a town with axes similar in shape to war-hammers can be seen in miniatures 
on fols. 72r, 230r-v of the Madrid Skylitzes (Tsamakda 2002, figs. 177, 544-545). See 
also Kolias (1988, 163), who notes that the axe appears as a battlefield weapon only 
in the 10th century. 
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tion, in the second it may lie partly in that darts had fallen out of use 
in the Early Byzantine period.*” The omission from the warrior-saint 
iconography of these and other items of Byzantine military equipment 
(e.g. the sling, opevdoBoA0v—Lat. fundibalum, fundibalus)® allows us 
to conclude that although various elements of weaponry were clearly 
modernized the ancient compositional scheme was preserved—that is, 
the soldier armed with sword and lance. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The primary elements of weaponry of the military saints are the lance 
and the sword (occasionally substituted by the paramerion), which 
carry immense semiotic content. 

In art, the lance was taken over from Roman tradition that reaches 
back to the Tarquins, and was strongly linked with imperial trium- 
phal iconography. This was later overlaid with new, Christian meaning 
(the labarum and tropaeum Crucis). The cross-tipped crux hastata, the 
form of which underlines the symbolic dimension of the weapon, dis- 
appeared from official imperial art after Iconoclasm, but is still occa- 
sionally seen in provincial centres beyond the close supervision of the 
Church hierarchy in the ninth and tenth centuries. The ordinary lance 
normally replaces the crux hastata in the iconography of the military 
saints. 

Although we have detailed information on the various types of 
shafted weapons employed by Byzantine armies (the kontarion, 
menaulion, dory, akontion and others), the lances seen in the images 
of warrior saints, with their short hafts tipped with prominent heads of 
various shapes, do not appear to correspond with any of these weapon 
types. Presumably, the shortening of the haft resulted from composi- 
tional limitations, which had already influenced the iconography of 
various kinds of doryphoros in antiquity. 


??. On ancient plumbatae see F. Lammert, “Plumbata”, PR, 21/1 (1951):614-15. Late 
antique finds (to the 6th C. AD) and references to martzobarboula in the Byzantine 
military treatises are discussed in detail by Vólling 1991; see also Miháescu 1968, 492; 
and cf. Bivar (1972, 288), who believes it was a heavy javelin. 

?? On the sling, with detailed source references, see Haldon 1975, 38-9; Kolias 
1988, 254-60. 
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While shafted weapons are represented in a fairly schematic way, 
the swords of the warrior saints are shown with great precision. We 
can differentiate several varieties of hilt: with a curved guard, and 
from the tenth century mainly with a straight crossguard, and with 
a prominent spherical or flattened-disk pommel (though occasionally 
the pommel has an onion-shaped or multi-lobed form, characteristic 
of Viking swords). It would seem that artists made special efforts to 
faithfully reproduce the actual Byzantine spatha, as is evident from 
the gradual lengthening of the blade over time, the representation of a 
fuller groove in a darker shade, and the occasional depiction of blade 
inscriptions. Further confirmation comes in how the warrior saints 
are shown carrying their swords, in a scabbard on a long baldric slung 
over the shoulder, distinctly different from how they were worn in the 
Latin West. 

The symbolic meaning of the sword in Byzantium was also quite 
different from the chivalric culture of the West. The Classical gladius 
was not an element of imperial iconography, and the ceremonial sig- 
nificance of the spatha in Byzantium was more probably the result of 
the adaptation of the court custom of Western Europe or the Arab 
states, The raised unsheathed sword initially had distinctly negative 
associations, connected with war and destruction, as is indicated by 
the reaction to the new coin type bearing this motif introduced by 
Isaac Komnenos. 

The military manuals indicate that the paramerion—which was 
probably a straight sword rather than a sabre—was widely used in the 
Byzantine army, especially by cataphract cavalry, heavy infantry and 
archers, but it is surprising how seldom it appears in the iconography 
of the warrior saints. Artists refrained completely from depicting the 
axes of the palace guard. They also avoided showing the mace, the 
break-through weapon of the heavily armed cataphracts and the tool 
with which Digenes Akritas performs his legendary deeds. Numerous 
archaeological finds of maces from Bulgaria and Rus’ indicate that not 
every weapon that was popular was depicted in art. It is evident there- 
fore that the representation of the warrior saints’ weaponry was the 
effect of conscious selection and stylization. 

A similar mechanism is seen in the clear reluctance to depict the 
bow, although it is more common on the peripheries of Byzantine 
culture, in the art of Armenia and Georgia. This can be explained by 
the negative associations that link the bow as a result of its popularity 
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among the eastern, Islamic neighbours of Byzantium, with the weap- 
onry of Satan and demons. The ‘missiles of the Evil One’ are the only 
weapons contrasted with the ‘Panoply of Christian virtues’ in St Paul's 
Letter to the Ephesians (6:16). The wider depiction of the bow, bow- 
case and arrows in the iconography of the warrior saints occurs only 
in the thirteenth century. But even here, the motif is limited chiefly 
to depictions of St Demetrios, and virtually becomes his attribute (in 
the Late Byzantine period three arrows mentioned in the legend of 
St Merkourios are often shown held in his hand, also as an attribute). 
For the remaining items of weaponry (as with armour), there 
appears to be little systematic evidence to link a specific type with any 
particular saint. The conclusion is that elements of military equipment 
were not generally regarded in Middle Byzantine art as attributes. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


EQUESTRIAN EQUIPMENT 


Besides the type of the warrior saint on foot, representations of them 
riding steeds of various colours continued to enjoy popularity in the 
art of the post-Iconoclastic period.' From a costumological point of 
view, the equestrian equipment shown in these depictions comple- 
ments the saints’ armour and weaponry. In order to create a full pic- 
ture of the basis governing the iconography of the warrior saints it is 
therefore necessary to also analyze the methods of depiction of these 
equestrian elements. In contrast to weaponry, the production and dis- 
tribution of which remained under strict state control, horse tack was 
widely used and constituted a part of the broadly understood material 
culture of the Eastern Empire. It should be remembered that riding 
equipment is also shown in Byzantine art in non-military contexts; 
this issue, however, constitutes a broader iconographical problem that 
exceeds the bounds of the present work. 


Horse TACK 


Stirrups (skala, anavoleus) 


Our review of the component elements of horse tack in Byzantine 
art should begin with a newly introduced item, the stirrup, which 
determined the construction of the remaining elements, as well as the 
posture of the rider, and thereby his appearance. In antiquity stirrups 
were unknown; this had an influence on how the horse was ridden 
and the shape of the saddle. In Late Roman sculpture horsemen are 
depicted in a characteristic pose, with knees extended forwards grip- 
ping the flanks of the mount, and feet drawn to the rear (fig. 2, 4, 7a).’ 


1 A possible symbolic reading of the white colour of St George's mount and the 
red-brown of St Theodore's steed in the context of Christian aesthetics (based on 
the neoplatonic theory of Pseudo-Dionysios the Aeropagite) is pointed out by Scholz 
1982, 248-9. 

? See e.g. the 3rd-C. AD funerary stele from Chester; the Late Roman gravestones 
of Flavius Bassus from Cologne, Romanius from Mainz, Rufus Sita from Gloucester, 
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The lack of support for the legs reduced the rider’s stability and made 
falls more likely, especially when tackling obstacles or galloping.? For 
this reason in the second and first centuries BC in India and China the 
first attempts were made to create foot supports in the form of leather 
loops or hooks suspended from the sides of the saddle.‘ The final form 
of the stiff stirrup, made from an arch fitted with a loop (for the stir- 
rup leather) and a footplate, developed only in the second half of the 
fourth century AD on the Korean peninsula; and it was from there, via 
the Steppe nomads, that it reached Europe? 

The Byzantines adopted the stirrup from the Avars or (less prob- 
ably) from the Persians. This seems to have taken place before the 
second half of the sixth century, a dating confirmed by archaeological 
discoveries, as well as the earliest European references in Maurice's 
Strategikon. Maurice advises medical orderlies (deportati) to attach 
stirrups to the front or back saddle-arch, on the left side of the saddle, 
to make it easier for wounded men who they are evacuating from the 


and Dolanus from Wiesbaden; and also the bas-relief (1st-C.-AD copy of a sculpture 
from the 2nd C. BC) of Curtius (Robinson 1975 figs. 301-304, 475 [= Gamber 1978, 
fig. 372]; Zygulski 1998, fig. 130). The absence of stirrups from the 4th/5th-C. horse 
furniture found at Qustul accompanying the burials of the kings of Nubia is noted 
by Steinborn (1982, 311), although without grounds he ascribes (p. 308) stirrups to 
Justinian T's kataphraktoi and their Persian opponents. See also Zygulski 1998, 103. 

? As examples one might mention Ammianus's tale (AmMIAN., 2:141 [XIX 8/7]) 
about a groom attempting to escape from Amida during the Persian siege of 359, 
torn apart when he fell from an unsaddled runaway horse, after tying his left hand to 
its halter; and PRocopius’s account (1:5212°-522? [IV 21/27]) of the demise of com- 
mander of the mercenaries, Solomon, thrown by his mount during a battle with the 
Moors, and then killed. 

* See Swietostawski 1990, 20-3 (with examples and earlier literature on Far Eastern 
archaeological discoveries), and figs. 9-12; he also critically examines previous theo- 
ries on the Scythian origins of the stirrup. 

* The question of the origins of the metal stirrup in Korea (confirmed by archae- 
ological finds from Yakmok cemetery in the southern kingdom of Silla and in the 
royal necropolis in the north Korean state of Kogurio) and its spread via the nomadic 
peoples is discussed by Swietostawski 1990, 25-8; Kirpichnikov 1973, 43, 47-8; Bivar 
1955, 61-2; and 1972, 286-7, figs. 24-29. A group of stirrups with rounded and rec- 
tangular bodies dated to the 8th-11th C. is published by Iotov 2004, 139-58. 

* On the Avars' role in the introduction of stirrups to Europe see Swietostawski 
(2000, 82-3; and 1990, 28-9); Bugarski (2007, 253-4). Kolias (1993a, 41) indicates 
that the Byzantines adopted stirrups from the Avars or the Huns; while Werner (1984, 
148-50), Bivar (1955, 63-4; and 1972, 287) and after them Mango [M] (1987, 6), pre- 
fer a Persian route; Bivar however points out the lack of contact between the Sasanian 
monarchy and the Huns (which would favour the Avar route). Kolias (1988, 206) 
assumes that stirrups appeared in Byzantium in about AD 600. 
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battlefield to mount the horse.’ Slightly earlier, when listing the riding 
gear of cavalrymen, Maurice also mentions iron stirrups suspended 
from stirrup-leathers at the saddle.’ Maurice’s phrase oxáAac ounoüc 
(lit. ‘iron steps’ or ‘iron stairs’) is evidence that this element had been 
adopted by the Byzantines in the recent past, since onomastically it 
refers to the function of mounting the horse.’ 

Stirrups were introduced into the iconography of the military saints 
relatively quickly. We see them already on an eighth-century Sinai 
icon of St Merkourios (fig. 8); on images of Sts George and Theodore 
on the wings of a tenth-century Sinai triptych; and among the eques- 
trian warrior saints on the facade of the church of the Holy Cross 
on Aght'amar (fig. 86).!! In the Middle Byzantine iconography of the 
military saints stirrup-irons on long, narrow stirrup-leathers became 
an especially popular motif not only in art created within the Empire 
(figs. 30f, 41a, 42, 50, 51, 84), but also in Georgia and in other artistic 
centres on the periphery (figs. 56, 63, 77).'? However, a broad leather 


7 STRAT., p. 1288 [II 9] (« LT, 2:42-43% [XII 52 (53)]): "Iva. 6& edxodAor o 
&voBácet éni tv inno tov te Snnotétov yivovtoa KOA t&v tpavpatiCopevov ror 
éxrintovtoy, Sel thc GKdAAS vàv ónnotótav kætà vo0 &protepoð u£pouc tfj oÉA Aog 
nzowiv, tovtéotiv Thy piov mpóc th KodpBa, ç Eog gotiv, koi thy GAÀnv zpóc TH 
ómoOoxobpfio, iva. t&v dbo ént tov innov BovAouévov àvépyeoðor tovtéotw adt0d 
qe Kol 100 årouéxov, ó uèv Sie. tfc mpdg TH KobpBa. oKdAus &vépxetar 6 6& Oi Tic 
xpóc tfj óxtoOoxoóppo. See also Wiita 1978, 357-69; Swietoslawski 1990, 29-30; Kolias 
19932, 41. Byzantium’s early contact with stirrups is attested by finds (Avar or Greek) 
from a grave on the south-west side of the eastern wall of the citadel of Cari¢in Grad 
(Justiniana Prima), datable to the end of the 6th C. or 7th C., and an Early Byzantine 
hoard of stirrups from the fortress at Strezhevo near Bitola (Republic of Macedonia) 
dated to 585-6 (Werner 1984, 147-8, fig. 156; Bugarski 2007, 262-3, figs. 35). 

8 STRAT., p. 80% [I 2]: [horsemen] Éxew 8€ eic tüc GeAAac GKdAaS ovóngüs 900; 
see also Wiita 1978, 356; Swictoslawski 2000, 84; Hyland 1994, 27. 

° See Mihăescu 1968, 494. On the onomastics of the stirrup derived among the 
peoples of Asia and Europe from terms for straps and ropes, or expressions meaning 
to clamber up, see Wiita 1978, 349; Swigtostawski 1990, 22. The original meaning is 
the only one glossed by Hesycutos in his lexicon (3:37): ox&Xo- «Atia, &våßaoua 
(= Supa, 3:136/4 [1806]: KAipa&: fy oxdAa.). Stirrup-leathers (oxaAdAovpa) are men- 
tioned e.g. by Dic. AKR., p. 240%. 

10 See above, n. 71 on p. 80. Cf. also Mango [M] (1987, 6) who believes that the 
earliest depictions of stirrups on warrior saints’ horses (aside from this icon of Merk- 
ourios) appear in the 10th-C., and the first depiction in Arab art are the frescoes at 
Qasr el-Hayr (724-43). Iotov (2004, 139) publishes early graffiti from Pliska showing 
a rider resting a foot on a stirrup. 

u See Weitzmann 1976, nos. B44—45; Der Nersessian 1965, figs. 49-50 (2 Davies 
1991, figs. 35-36); and also the relief from the same church depicting a mounted 
archer with stirrups, Hyland 1994, fig. on p. 36 (= Nicolle 1988, vol. 2, figs. 1382, c). 

12 The eatliest Byzantine depictions of horsemen using stirrups include murals in 
the Cappadocian rock-cut churches of St Basil (chapel 18), St Barbara (chapel 20), 
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strap and massive stirrup-iron appear on an eleventh-century steatite 
icon of St George in the Museo Nazionale del Bargello in Florence, 
perhaps under the influence of Western European art.” 

The popularity of stirrups in art can be explained by the widespread 
employment of iron stirrups in the Empire (where by this time they 
were known as dvaPoAebc),"* as well as in remaining regions of the 
Mediterranean basin. One can therefore assert that the introduction 
of the stirrup motif in representations of military saints is an expres- 


chapel 21, Church of the Snake (Yilanli Kilise, chapel 28) in Göreme; Yusuf Koc 
Kilise in Avcilar (Magan), see Restle 1967, vol. 2, figs. 246-247, 250; and negative 
in the Dumbarton Oaks collection in Washington nos. Acc. 00-2485, 830A, T3-22, 
L.75.1174(AE). Later examples are reproduced by Shchepkina 1977, fig. 97; Athos, 
vol. B’, fig. 329; Delevoria 1997, 244; Hunt 1991, figs. 2, 11-12. Stirrups begin to 
appear in Georgian art in the 10th C., e.g. on frescoes depicting Sts George and 
Theodore from the churches in Lagurka, Ipari and neighbouring Nakipari, Phavnisi, 
Ikvi, Lashtkhveri and Matskhvarishi; as well as on numerous icons with St George 
on horseback (10th C.: Nakuraleshi, Bravaldzali, Zhamushi; 11th C.: Labechina, Seti, 
Nakipari, Sakao, Racha, Kheria, Tsuirmi-Choban, Ipari, Natsuli, Shgedi, Gebi); and on 
the silver claddings of pre-altar crosses from Sakdari and Tskhumar, usually showing 
George and Theodore (Aladashvili/Alibegashvili/Volskaya 1966, figs. 18-19, 33-34, 
50-51; Privalova 1970, sketches 4, 21, fig. 20; neg. in the Dumbarton Oaks collection 
in Washington, no. Acc. 93-0189; Virsaladze 1955, figs. 2, 78; Tschubinaschvili 1959, 
figs. 41-44, 181-182, 184, 191-194, 249-254, 359 = Weitzmann 1976, fig. 28). For stir- 
rups in the 10th-C. iconography of holy riders in Nubian art see e.g. Steinborn 1982, 
figs. 14, 18, and later examples on figs. 19, 20. Painted in a particularly clear manner 
are the stirrups on a miniature illustrating the story of the escape of Michael III’s wild 
steed and its recovery by the protostrator Basil (the future emperor) on fol. 86r of the 
Madrid Skylitzes (Tsamakda 2002, fig. 209). 

® See Ovcharov 2003, fig. 15. 

^ See Supa, 1:162°™ [1811]: ’AvaBoAekc: 6 ni tov (xxov åvåyav. 6 68 Docueug 
tov évooAéa npooxoAeodpuevog xoi taxéws cvaBac èri tov Ynnov Htnoe met xoi 
üxpürou emocdpevoo tAeováxic Évéponvev åc cig tobumpooVev rpoatav. 'AvapoAcóc 
xai fj Tapa “Popatots Aeyouèvn oxdAc. xoi aùbıs: ó 6$ Macoia ympácoc trovo yopic 
àvopoAéoc exeBotvev. 4:371? [520]: Ex&AXo- ‘Popatoti 6 &voafoAcóc. See also Eusr. 
OD. 1:42?*?' xoi tò eig Immov &váysıv xoi Émoyov mowiv, SÜev xoi ávafoAsóe, od 
uóvov tò cibfipiov Ô tod nddac évtiðévtes ëġınror yivovtai tvec, &AXà xod GvOpanoc 
öç eic totoOtov Épyov xabunovpyet. oiov, tov B'aciA£o. mì tov inmov dvéBoAAev fiyouv 
éveBiPalev, Alà Kai tò évóoso0oi, dvaPdArccBar Agyetor. xoi övoua tovtov, À 
&vooÀn. The traditional description was still used by Leo VI (LT, 1:105!*6 [VI 10]) 
exactly repeating the words of Maurice (see above, n. 8). The ubiquity of the stirrup 
in 9th- 13th-C. Europe is attested by numerous finds in Russia, the Caucasus, Bulgaria 
and Hungary (Kirpichnikov 1973, 44-55 figs. 14-17, 29-33; Iotov 2004, 139-58, figs. 
80-95, 105, 107-08). There is no reason to doubt that an extremely useful item like 
the stirrup quickly became popular within the Empire as it had done in neighbouring 
States. 
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sion of their iconography being updated under the influence of models 
drawn directly from everyday life.” 


Saddle and saddlecloth (sella and ephestris) 


The introduction of the stirrup brought with it changes in riding pos- 
ture. The rider now stood upright in the stirrups with his legs form- 
ing a continuous vertical line in relation to the torso, although in the 
thirteenth century it became customary to extend the feet forwards." 
The most important change, however, was the replacement of the soft 
Roman ‘horned saddle’, which had Central Asian origins, by the Avar 
saddle, which had two high, stiff arches (kobefn—from Lat. curvus 
‘curved’) stabilizing the rider's seat and allowing him to make use of 
the lance in an underarm, couched position.? Kekaumenos notes that 


15 Cf. also the early Byzantine depictions of equestrian military saints (above, 
p. 75ff), where they are shown without stirrups. 

16 The Byzantine term o£AAo. derives from Lat. sella (Mihăescu 1968, 494; Kolias 
1993a, 40; A. Hug, “Sella equestris" in PR, 11/4:1315-16) and, as in Latin, also des- 
ignated a chair, throne or seat (see e.g. DE Cer. [Voer], 1:175, 187, 275 [I 1], 61“ 
[I 9], 68°, 71! [I 10], 85? [I 23]; OIKONOMIDES, p. 275? and n. 38, where he cites 
further examples from De CER). Also from Lat. sellarius comes the derived adjec- 
tive ‘saddled’: ceAAdpioc, Ynnoc ceAAdpioc (see e.g. THEOPHANEs, p. 473”; ACHMET, 
pp. 11? [14], 113° [154], especially the description of a dream on pp. 18216183? [231] 
with a saddled imperial horse of various colours and differently coloured saddles; 
Porru., pp. 88!? [B], 10225, 116747, 1185994 1199, 12657, 1287% 51, 1349» [C] (on 
saddled imperial horses); DE CER. 1:551" [II 12]; and also Haldon’s commentary to 
Porru. (p. 170) where he distinguishes both meanings of the word sella and suggests 
that sellarios might be used in reference to a riding horse as opposed to a draught 
animal). 

17 See the reconstruction of the rider’s seat from 6th to 15th C. provided by Kirpich- 
nikov (1973, fig. 30). Hyland (1994, 7-8) points out that the straight-legged seat was 
forced by the construction of the saddle and stirrups. 

18 On the Roman ‘horned saddle’, so called because of the four horn-like metal pro- 
trusions at its corners, see Hyland 1994, 5-7 (with a reconstruction on p. 6); Robinson 
1975, 194-6, figs. 202-204; James 2004, 68-9; Zygulski 1998, 102-3, fig. 92. 

19 Op the Chinese origins of the high saddle and its transmission to Europe via 
the Avars see Swietostawski 2000, 79-82, figs. 3-4. A reconstruction of a medieval 
high saddle and also bone and wooden arches found on the territory of medieval 
Rus’ (modern Ukraine, Belarus and Russia) are published by Kirpichnikov 1973, figs. 
20, 23, 25; while a model of an Avar saddle with wooden arches, and graffiti with 
depictions of saddled horses from the Dobruja and Sofia regions are shown by Iotov 
2004, 131-3, figs. 75-77. The cantle of the saddle (ómoðorovgßiov) is mentioned by 
Maurice (STRAT., p. 128” [II 9]) in a description of the securing of medical order- 
lies’ stirrups: 6 08 Stà tç npóc TH ónioÜoxoópBo), and by Leo (LT, 1:1129*' [VI 22]) 
stating that sacks for armour should be fastened to it (whereas in Leo's Taktika (LT, 
2:423845-46 [XII 52 (53)]), which is closely modelled on the Strategikon, the word cantle 
is ‘altered’ to pommel [&yrtoo80koboptov]). Meanwhile, Dic. AKR. (p. 306?4) in the 
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while a suitable choice of clothing, reins and mount doubled the value 
of a horseman in battle, a timid horse and an excessively large saddle 
made him useless.” The wooden saddle-tree of the cavalry horse was 
covered by a felt saddlecloth (éxicéAAtov, ooyiouata), which in the 
case of imperial saddles was dyed purple." A felt blanket was placed 
under the saddle, both to prevent chafing of the horse's back and to 
protect its flanks in battle; this was known as àgepévpov «fic o£AAa 
(lit. felt under the saddle’), émeotpic (‘outer covering’), and also 
vrdotpapa (‘lower layer’),” 


Escorial redaction states that the hero seated his fiancée on the pommel of his saddle 
(Exetvog thy éd£Eat0 dunpds 'c tò ugootoKoveBtv). See also Miháescu 1968, 493. 
The significance of the high saddle for the method of use of the kontarion is under- 
lined by Kolias 1988, 204-8. 

^? See KEKAUMENOS, p. 158" [LIX 24]: Tods otpatidtac cov avayKaCe mpd 
novtiov Éyew innovg Kadods koi xà plora ocv aveAMini xoi éotiABopéva, 
o£AoxóAwo: Ó kai néd1A0 Exit Sere. TAnpogopnOntr yap, $c ei éye1 innov kai otoATiv 
xoi Puata koÀà 6 otpati@tys, ei pév gotw &vopeioc, yivetor dindods, ei 66 tot 
derhdc, rAnpogopnGnt, bt Sapoonorettar Kai pepikóg évepyet. Ei é éotw atCaAoc, 
txov oéAav ueydAnv, nédidc. dvenithdera, innov obx dyoDóv, fco yivookov, Ori o0 
Kav avdperds otv GAN À thv compiav Exvtd 61x Qoyfis mpd Ka1pod oogiGetar. 

* See STRAT., p. 80° [12] (= LT, 1:10543 [VT 9]: Xph tàs otas Éyew imota 
daca Koi ueyda. Purple imperial saddlecloths and others designated as gifts are 
mentioned by PorpH., pp. 1021”, 12499! [C]: 3éov 88 &yopáGew peoia udho 
xoi B&mtew GAeBivd, kai xoiwiv eayiouava xoi Popkáðia pv. koi tà uiv p' Aóyo 
TOV ro pocvponévov innaniov EnpooVev tod Bacu.£oc: tà SE A’ Aóyo tOv Bacvakóv 
o£AAapíiov, Kai tà x' Ady@ càv 1x EevaAiov õtõopévov ixnopitov, [...] EunpooQev 82 
tov BooUAkv nepinatodow dnd 800 coyywo[óAov napocvptó: [juouaxà innüpio 
p' petà Gaylopdtov GAnBwvGv Kai Boprkadiov SeErd koi. eùdvoua. See also the ref- 
erences by Ps. Konnos (p. 169” [III], 2812  [X]) to the white sagismata used to 
cover the imperial mounts, and a white caparison patterned with small red eagles 
(p. 145°); EusT. OD., 1:48; and also Haldon's commentary to Pons. (p. 197) where 
he introduces a distinction between sagismata and sagmata; although an association 
with the sagion or cloak appears obvious; cf. also the reference to sagismaton (PORPH., 
p. 1289"? [C]) which Haldon translates as ‘pack-saddles’. Another type of saddle- 
cloth (yarópata) that covered the horse's hindquarters is mentioned in a description 
of Basil Ps triumph (Porpn., p. 14277 [C]); see also Haldon's commentary (p. 279); 
and the reference by Ps. Kopinos (p. 270%" [VII]), who applies it, however, to horse 
furniture in general. 

? Besides other covering for the horses of commanders and selected riders (par- 
ticularly those standing in the front ranks of the battle line) Leo VI recommends small 
blankets called ‘felt under the saddle’ (LT, 1:104!°-105"” [VT 8]: kai tàs ko1.íoc duc 
WKEOV GICOKQELAGLATOV rà TOV Azyouévov üqoszA£voov víc o£AAac. ieyoov 
y&v voto. kwÓbvov RoAAGKIG tods innovg SiacdCovor, Kai 8v aòtôv én’ adtdv 
Oxovpevovg,. tadta Sè Exew Kai UaAota tod¢ TPOTAGOOLEVvovs £v Tf cy). The term 
égeotpic in the sense of a saddlecloth is used e.g. in the SyLLOGE, p. 61 [XXXIX 3] 
(= (LT, vol. P’, p. 360 [XXXIX]D when speaking of cataphract horsemen's iron maces 
and sacks with victuals that hung from them; and also KoMNENE, 1:163% [IV 7/1], who 
equates them with the term ònóotpopa (see also DIG. AKR. p. 344 [dxd0tpaca] 
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Saddlecloths and high saddle arches are widely shown in equestrian 
warrior-saint images from the Middle Byzantine period, both those 
produced within the Empire (fig. 96) and in neighbouring states.” In 
these depictions, however, there are none of the sacks (oeAAonobyytc) 
recommended by the strategika™ for carrying provisions such as flour, 
millet, hardtack, nor the leather or wicker portmanteaux (OnKépic) for 
storing the cavalryman’s armour if he were separated from the bag- 
gage train.” Similarly, the custom of depicting swords or maces slung 
on the saddle was never adopted in the iconography of the military 


and below, n. 56). On the ephestris as a type of overgarment see the Supa, 2:484* P 
[3873-5]. 

23 Saddlecloths and saddle arches are most clearly visible in scenes of the conver- 
sion of Placidus-Eustathios where the saint kneels beside his steed, e.g. on fol. 138r 
of Pantokrator Psalter 61; and fol. 5v of the Paris Psalter, gr. 20 (Dufrenne 1966, figs. 
21, 35 [= Athos, vol. I’, fig. 226; Velmans 1985, fig. 24]). See also the saddled horses 
without riders on fol. 140v of the Khludov Psalter (Shchepkina 1977, figs. 140), and 
the Madrid Skylitzes, fols. 15v, 122r, 144r, 162v, 164r, 165r and 232r (Tsamakda 2002, 
figs. 18, 283, 354, 409-410, 414, 416, 548); and also riderless horses in the 13th-C. art 
of Rus’, including a sgraffito in the cathedral of St Sophia in Kiev (Kirpichnikov 1973, 
figs. 26/2, 28/2). They are less visible in depictions of seated riders (e.g. Der Nerses- 
sian 1970, fig. 139; Pelekanidis 1953, fig. 32/1; Weitzmann 1976, nos. B43-44; Athos, 
vol. B’, fig. 329; Shchepkina 1977, fig. 97; Restle 1967, vol. 2, figs. 246-247, 250); while 
for Georgian and Armenian examples see Der Nersessian 1965, figs. 49-50 (= Dav- 
ies 1991, figs. 35-36); Tschubinaschvili 1959, figs. 42-43 (only saddlecloths are vis- 
ible), 181-184, 190-191, 193-194, 248, 252-253, 343; Novello/Beridze/Dosogne 1980, 
figs. 58-61; Aladashvili/Alibegashvili/Volskaya 1966, figs. 18-19, 33-34, 50-51. Of 
special interest are the high, profiled Gothic arches visible on the Sinaian icon of Ser- 
gios and Bakchos, and on a 13th-C. fresco on the south wall of the 12th/13th-C. Leba- 
nese church in Bahadeidat (Sinai, fig. 66; negative in the Dumbarton Oaks archive, 
no. L.71.362 (CM)). 

24 See STRAT., p. 80% [I 2] oehAonodyyw, év &Kaipod KaAocbvtos Sovatév sor1 xüv 
Tpldv fiuepóv fj teoodpev Tod otpatidtov Sandvnv opoq; water flasks, provisions 
and flour carried in sacks are mentioned in LT, 2:99591-100*95 [XII 123]; see also SYL- 
LOGE, pp. 61-2 [XXXIX 3, 9] (= (LT, vol. B’, pp. 360, 362 [XXXIX]}). On sacks with 
victuals for expeditions see also STRAT., p. 236^? [VII 10] (= LT, 1:105" [VI 10]), 
although there is no mention of how they were carried. 

? Maurice (STRAT. p. 84° [VI 2] = LT, 1:112?7-113'* [VI 22]) recommends 
that besides covers for armour made from oxhide cavalrymen should have lighter 
ones of wicker, hung from the saddle while on campaign. In the event of misfortune 
in battle, if those leading the pack animals should be separated during the daytime, 
the armour would not remain unprotected and not be ruined and the soldiers would 
not be exhausted by its weight (Xp goev tv Boeiov Onxapiov tHv GoaBàv and 
Bérlac £oupp&c Éyetv, iva £v 1H Kap tod rohépov Kai év xoipQ kopcov Óniev TOV 
ónicÜokovp[iov Kate tac yous tàv ínnov PaotéCotvtor koi, &xv ovup tponfic Gc 
eixóg yivopévne npóc iav ñpépav &oavetc yevécOot tods tà ddéotpata PaotdaCovtac, 
uf eioi youvad ai Gáßa kal qOstpovror, eita 6$ konodo1 Kai tods otpatiótag SinvEKdc 
énixeiuevoi adtoic.). On sacks and portmanteaux see also Kolias 1988, 52. On the 
thekarion see above, p. 345. 
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saints.” The absence of such items, which were essential in the field, is 
evidence that we are dealing with an idealized picture. Thus one can 
suppose that its compositional basis was strongly seated in the tradi- 
tion of the triumphal image of the equestrian emperor and had been 
transferred to representations of military saints in the period before 
Iconoclasm, and survived in later representations. Only details in the 
method of depiction of the saints were altered, having been brought 
up to date along with changes in riding technique. Even so, sacks also 
make no appearance in the otherwise quite historically faithful scenes 
in the Madrid Skylitzes, which may suggest that the image of the war- 
rior saint referred to some extent to the cavalryman’s appearance when 
heading into battle, after casting off non-essential ballast such as sacks 
and cloak-bags. 


Other elements of riding equipment 


In Byzantine equestrianism the new form of saddle was combined 
with other elements of horse furniture that had been known since 
antiquity. Ihe military saddle, together with stirrups, was secured 
with the aid of a broad leather girth strap (ÉunpooÜzAtva),7 which 
was further stabilized by breast-bands (üvteA(vo, otnÜnotfp)? and 
haunch-straps (ónwOeAivo, ónwO£vn).? The Latin etymology of the 
terms omoQeAiva and d&vteAiva which are derived from postilina and 
antelina, as well as the morphology of the first of these terms,” attest 


^^ On the custom of carrying parameria and maces on the saddle see the PRAECEPTA, 
p. 36*'* [III 7]; SYLLOGE, p. 61 [XXXIX 3]; Dic. AKR., p. 88° [IV] (= p. 30082) 
(Digenes instructs a protostrator to fasten a sword to his saddle: xoi Kpépaos eic thy 
céAcv pov xoi tò Bapby oraði pov). In turn LT (1:106 [VT 11]) mentions the 
fastening to saddles of axes that resembled war-hammers. Hoffmeyer (1966, 99, fig. 
34) points out a sword depicted slung on a saddle in a miniature on fol. 73v of the 
Madrid Skylitzes. 

7 Black girth straps for securing the saddle are mentioned in Dic. AKR (p. 88°77 
[IV]); and in the Escorial redaction (p. 3009") in the corrupt form Ounpootediva. 
Although the etymology of this last word may arouse certain doubts suggesting that 
it meant breast-band (see below, n. 30) the context clearly indicates that it refers to 
the girth. 

8 STRAT., p. 78% [II 2]. 

? STRAT., pp. 78 [I 2], 80% [II 2] (= LT, 1:105-106 [VI 10]). 

? On the etymology cf. Kolias (1993a, 40) who believes it provides evidence that 
breast- and haunch-straps were introduced during the Early Byzantine period when 
the Latin language was still widely known, Although the Latin term for the girth was 
cingulum, the combination of the Latin root Aiva and prefix éunpocOe (‘at the front’, 
‘leading’, but also ‘main’) makes clear the common etymology of all three terms. 
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to the antique, Roman origins of these items of tack. This is further 
corroborated in depictions of the girth and breast-band in Roman art, 
as well as the two sets of late antique harness discovered at Qustul 
(south of Abu Simbel), each with a horizontal breast-band, haunch- 
strap with two additional breeching straps, and a leather girth passing 
under the belly of the mount.? Meanwhile, the Byzantine terminol- 
ogy of the bridle components: the reins (yaħvá, xoYuv&pwx)? and the 
straps of the headstall: browband (xpopetmxid.ov)—often confused in 
common usage with the rosette-plate or disc (ọåħapa, oiXoc) that 
occasionally adorned it? headpiece (kogu@déiv), and throat-lash 
(Ostoyévgvov)?* derive from Classical Greek, which is evidence that the 
headstall’s construction had not changed significantly since antiquity. 

The above harness elements can all be seen in equestrian depictions 
of the warrior saints. There are minor differences in construction and 


?! See Steinborn 1982, 312-13, figs. 5-7; Late Roman examples from Dura-Europos 
are described by James 2004, 66-71, fig. 33; for some ancient depictions of horse har- 
ness see e.g. Volbach 1976, nos. 77, 86a—c; and also above, p. 75ff and n. 2. 

?? See e.g. PROCOPIUS, 1:121!* ? [I 23/19], 409? [III 23/15], 522? [IV 21/28], 2:157?" 
[VI 2/24], 187" [VI 8/8-9], 6522?! [VIII 31/9], 655" [VIII 32/3]; DE Cer. [Voer], 
2:137 [178]; Dic. AKR. pp. 284°" (and also the version given in the note), 300°, 344195: 
LT, 1:105%"* [VI 9]; MPG, 110:1225. The form fétiva for describing the reins— derived 
from Latin retina/retinaculum—is used exceptionally (along with ormitGoX1x— Lat. 
capistalis, capistellum meaning a headstall of leather straps) in PorPH., p. 1021? [C]; 
see also the commentary on pp. 199-200. 

33 See Supa, 4:694!-? [42]: OdAapa- tàs npopetwmnidac, 100g Gormiiokouc, thv 
KÓoumotv THY Kate tò uévonov vüv Innov. rap% è 'Hpoðóto tX nepi tèc yvéðovc 
oxerdopota. And also p. 695" [56]: P&Aov tò rpopetw@nidiov; RusT. Ir, 1:6667-15: 
@dAoc 6& xópuÜog ó&omóioxiv, òs Kai GÀAoXo0 goveicon, 1| &otepiokog tig 
npoueconióic, AeuKüc Koi Aounpóc, Èk 100 pa&ALov, 10 Agvkóv.; Q: 187535; “Ot 88 
péhapa Kal innov éotl KÓOLOG mpopetanidroc, HpOASYN TOL, yivopevog xoi adtoc 
Ano TOD PEW, tò Aduro, čev PeArov tò Aevxóv, eb od innog TE pioc ó TO LETONOV, 
. gaciv, Éxov Aevkdv, xoi &vOpanog GdAtoc, oð oi nepi tò Uet@MOV TpIxEs Aeukot. 
Tiwéc Öt xoi &AAwSs nepi tod Garon ppaCovtes votu paoc orótóv nepikepahaias 
Tpopetanidiov koi ġomðioknóv TL [uxpóv koi Aogmpóv Ñ Nov Acunpdv.; and also 
(3:815. Meanwhile, Maurice (STRAT, p. 80% [I 2]: npopetanidia Éyew oinp Kate 
1üv uetónov tHv ixnwv), and Leo VI, who repeats his advice (LT, 1:104 [VI 8] calling 
them xpouevómio, but no longer that they were manufactured from iron) speak of 
prometopidia alongside Avar peytrals in the context of protection from the enemy's 
blows; this might suggest they were an element of horse armour known since antiquity 
(see below, n. 37; and also Dirthart/Dintsis 1984, 78-9 and n. 51). See also HEsvcuros, 
vol. 1 [p. 331] &paAov: oXov ur] Éxov and GqoAóv te: ute npopetontda. See also the 
reconstruction of the medieval Rus' browband with decorative metal plate suspended 
on the middle of the forehead (Kirpichnikov 1973, fig. 12); and the reference in DIG. 
AKR. (p. 238") to the gold star on the forehead of the emir’s steed (Óunpóc sic tò 
peton tov xpvaov &otépav £ixev). 

4 STRAT., p. 804* [I 2], (= LT, 1:1062 [VI 10]): tovpia eic taco dn100eAtvac 
téscopa, KOQU@GBL xoi Ostoy£vzvov tovgiv.; see also below, n. 43. 
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proportions, which can be explained by the artists referring to local 
customs and fashions in the manufacture of the various components of 
riding tack. This is most clearly apparent in the rendering of the breast- 
band. Initially, from the eighth to the eleventh century, especially in 
provincial centres (Cappadocia, Sinai, Nubia), it was most frequently 
depicted as a thick belt that ran horizontally around the mount's chest, 
and was usually adorned with bells (figs. 5, 8, 10, 86).? As their model, 
artists used actual decorations with round bells and shells threaded on 
a leather strap worn around the horse's breast, which would appear to 
have been especially common in the Near East.” It cannot be ruled 
out that the term for such decorations worn on the horse's breast— 
ownÜwmpi—was identical to the word for coverings for the horse's 
breast recommended by Maurice and Leo— peytrals (breast armour) 


35 Broad breast-bands with bells are depicted for example on an icon with St Merk- 
ourios from St Catherine's monastery on Mt Sinai; a relief with Sts Theodore, Sergios 
and Bakchos from the facade of the church of the Holy Cross in Aght'amar; murals 
from the cathedral in Faras (St Merkourios, currently National Museum, Warsaw) and 
the Nubian churches in Abdallah Nirgi (Theodore Stratelates, Phoebammon, Epima- 
chos and Merkourios), Abd el-Qadir (St George and an unidentified rider); a minia- 
ture with St Iheodore on fol. 1v in the Fayyum Synaxarion (Pierpont Morgan Library, 
New York, no. M 613); on miniatures with Sts Merkourios and Theodore Strate- 
lates on fols. 210v and 287v of Cod. Vat. copt. 66; and murals with St George in the 
Chapel 21 in Göreme, Cappadocia (Weitzmann 1976, no. 49B; Davies 1991, figs. 35-36 
[= Der Nersessian 1965, figs. 49-50; Nicolle 1988, vol. 2, fig. 138a]; Steinborn 1982, 
339, figs. 9, 15-22; neg. in the Dumbarton Oaks collection no. T3-22; L'art Copte, no. 
53; Gorecki 1980, figs. 36-37 [= Griineisen 1922, 101, fig. 46]). Of particularly deco- 
rative character are the horse harnesses of St Eustathios on fol. 97v of the Khludov 
Psalter, and St Merkourios in a Coptic collection of homilies devoted to him in Brit. 
Or. 6801 (Shchepkina 1977, fig. 97; Der Nersessian 1987, 158, fig. 3). Decorations 
hanging from the haunch-straps are shown on a stone icon from Amaseia depict- 
ing Sts Theodore and George, now in the Benaki Museum, Athens (Delevoria 1997, 
244). Horses' breast-bands decorated with bells also appear on a miniature showing 
Constantine at the battle on the Milvian Bridge in the Parisian MS. of The Homilies 
of Gregory of Nazianzos (Par. gr. 510, fol. 440r); on the cover of the ivory chest in the 
cathedral in Troyes (11th-12th C.); on a sgraffito depicting king Silko on horseback 
in the Nubian temple in Kalabsha; and on the steeds of the three Magi in a Nativity 
scene in the cathedral in Faras; less extravagant breast-bands in the form of a broad 
ornamental strap appear on equestrian portraits of John Tzimiskes and Melias on a 
mural in the Great Pigeon House church in Çavuşin (Der Nersessian 1962, fig. 15 
[= Brubaker 1999, fig. 45]; Nicolle 1988, vol. 2, figs. 79b-c, 99b [= Glory of Byzantium, 
no. 141; Kolias 1988, fig. 10]; Steinborn 1982, figs. 8, 10; Walter 2003a, 282-3). 

36 Decorations of this type accompanied the horse furniture discovered at Qustul 
in Nubia and Dura Europos (Steinborn 1982, 314, and the reconstruction on fig. 5; 
James 2004, 88-91, fig. 41). CHONIATES also mentions (p. 185*°“*) a unit of Turks on 
Arab horses with bells hung on their necks. 
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of iron or felt made after the Avar model? From the eleventh until 
the thirteenth century we can observe a gradual replacement of this 
motif by a simpler form of a single narrow strap without additional 
decorations (figs. 30f, 51, 63) A variety of arrangements can also be 
seen in depictions of the straps of the headstall, which was normally 
made up of cheek-straps, brow-band and headpiece (figs. 8, 30f, 41a, 
47, 50, 51, 56, 63, 77, 86, 90, 99). Occasionally, as is in the church 
of the Snake in Göreme (fig. 42) and at Yusuf Koç Kilise in Avcilar 
(Magan), the painters additionally depict nosebands and a second pair 
of cheek-straps— probably distinguishing the curb bit from the snaffle 
bit.” Worthy of note in the last example is the increase of the number 
of straps on the headpiece to four. 

The haunch strap is normally shown as a single strap running along 
the horse's flank; attached to it and hanging loosely from it are pendant 
straps for securing saddle-bags (figs. 86, 90).*! Instead of pendant straps, 


37 See STRAT., p. 8077? [I 2] (= LT, 1:104% [VI 8]: Éyetv «o en8áou. Ñ oôpa 
ñ nò xevtobKhov, oiov vevpiKé.): Éxew [...] omOiotiigu. on põ 7 ad KEVtODKLOV 
fj kot tò oyua tov "Apov oxénecBar tù oð Kai vobc «poxtAouc ebvàv, koi 
Uie tv npotoccolévov év tH iym; and also Miháescu's interpretation (1968, 
487). The reference to the protective character of the stethisteria, and also Leo's addi- 
tion of quilted armour (neurika) to the materials from which it was made, may suggest 
that it was an element of horse armour. 

* See e.g. Pelekanidis 1953, fig. 32/1; Sinai, fig. 66; Glory of Byzantium, no. 261 
(= Byzantium, no. 191); breast-bands in the form of a single strap or a pair of paral- 
lel, horizontal straps are also depicted in the Madrid Skylitzes on fols. 11r, 12r, 13v, 
15v-16v, 18v-19r, 22v, 30r-31r, 32v, 34v, 35v, 36v-37r, 43r, 46r, 54v-56r, 58v-59v, 
60v 721-73v, 80r, 85v-86r, 87v, 108v, 122v, 156r, 160r-162v, 163v- 164r, 165v-168r, 
169r-v, 170v-171v, 175r-177r, 178r, 181r-183r, 184v-185r, 186v, 195r-v, 222v, 224v, 
229r, 230r-v (Tsamakda 2002, figs. 4, 6-7, 11, 18-19, 27-28, 39, 58-60, 64, 69, 72, 
75-77, 94—95, 104, 128-129, 131-133, 141-143, 146, 177-181, 195, 208-210, 215, 245, 
284, 393, 405-410, 412-414, 417—422, 424—425, 427—429, 441-445, 447—448, 454-457, 
461—462, 465—467, 528, 531-532, 542, 544-545). 

9 See e.g, Hunt 1991, figs. 1, 11 (= Glory of Byzantium, no. 261; Byzantium, no. 
191); Restle 1967, vol. 2, figs. 21, 28-29, 32; and also above, n. 12. 

4 See Restle 1967, vol. 2, figs. 246-247, 250; and the photo in the Dumbarton 
Oaks collection in Washington, neg. DO. L.75.1174(AC). A noseband also appears on 
St Prokopios's horse in the Theodore Psalter, Brit. Add. 19352, fol. 85v; and also on 
St Theodore's steed on a fresco in the Church of the Saviour in Megara (Der Nerses- 
sian 1970, fig. 139; Skawran 1982, fig. 335). 

41 See e.g.: Weitzmann 1976, nos. B43—44; Restle 1967, vol. 2, figs. 246-247, 250; 
Der Nersessian 1970, fig. 139. Pendant straps attached to the haunch-strap also appear 
on miniatures in the Madrid Skylitzes painted by Master I and Master III on fols. 
11v-13r, 15v-16v, 18v, 22v, 30v-31r, 34v, 36v-37r, 43r, 46r, 5Ar-56r, 58v-59v, 72r, 
73v, 80r, 85v-86r, 87v, 221r, 222v, 224v, 229r, 230v, 232r-v, 234r (Tsamakda 2002, 
figs. 4-7, 11, 18-19, 27, 39, 58-60, 69, 75-76, 94-95, 104, 130-133, 141—143, 177, 
180-181, 195, 208-210, 213, 525, 528, 531-532, 542, 545, 548-549, 553). 
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tassels are painted on an icon of St George in the British Museum 
(fig. 56) and on a fresco of St George on the north-eastern arcade of the 
church of the Saviour in Megara; similar decoration is also found on 
the haunch and pendant straps of St Sergios’s mount on a thirteenth- 
century Sinai icon and on the headstall and the ends of the pendant 
straps of the steeds of Sergios and Bakchos on the reverse of an icon of 
the Virgin Aristerokratousa in the same monastery (fig. 63). Harness 
decoration in the form of four tassels (toupia) on the haunch-strap 
and two on the headstall, are mentioned in Maurice's Strategikon, and 
repeated in Leo's Taktika.* 

The decorative character of the warrior saints’ horse furniture in 
twelfth and thirteenth century painting is also stressed by the red 
colour that is most frequently used to depict the girth, haunch-straps 
and bridle (figs. 30f, 63, 87).^ Another method of underlining the high 
value of horse harness in Middle Byzantine art is to show straps set 


9 See Skawran 1982, fig. 335; Hunt 1991, figs. 1, 2, 11 (= Glory of Byzantium, 
no. 261; Byzantium, no. 191; Sinai, fig. 66); in the case of the Sinai icon of Sergios 
and Bakchos worthy of attention are the additional breeching straps securing the 
haunch-straps from above (for a similar solution used in the harness found in Qustul 
see above, p. 387), and also the clearly visible elements of a curb bridle (cheeks and 
shanks). This last element is also visible on the ‘Freiburg Leaf’ from Freiburg im Bre- 
isgau (see Glory of Byzantium, no. 318) (fig. 58), on a fresco in the church of Sts. Kos- 
mas and Damianos in Kastoria (Pelekanidis/Chatzidakis 1985, fig. 21 on p. 41), and 
on the same icon of St Sergios from the monastery on Mt Sinai. Taking into account 
that on the majority of Byzantine depictions the bit—which was already known to the 
Celts (Gamber 1978, fig. 355)—is not visible, and also the lack of source references 
and preserved objects one can assume that the curb bit was not widespread in the 
Empire, and that its introduction to the iconography took place under the influence 
of Latin Crusader culture. 

9 See above, n. 34. VEGETIUS (made of byssus p. 136 [III 5]) lists tufae (probably 
suspended from a pole, as on a horse-tail standard) among the ‘mute signals’ beneath 
which an army marches, alongside eagles, dracos and various other standards (Muta 
signa sunt aquilae, dracones, vexilla, flammulae, tufae pinnae; quocumque enim haec 
ferri iusserit ductor, eo necesse est signum suum comitantes milites pergant.); they are 
attributed a similar function by Lypos (see above, n. 69 on p. 329); whereas Maurice 
(SrRAT., p. 78” [I 2]) uses the term to describe a helmet crest. Mango (1993, 6) identi- 
fies as a touphia the helmet crest of an equestrian statue of Justinian that surmounted 
his now lost column (on the basis of a drawing on fol. 144v of codex Ms 35 in the Buda- 
pest University Library) and points out the word’s Germanic origins; see also Miháescu 
1968, 488-9. Kolias (1988, 62-3) and Babuin (2001, 16-17 n. 51) cite the Christian 
topography of Kosmas Indikopleustes, which states that touphia were made from the 
hair of the wild Indian ox; they also identify depictions of touphia in the Khiudov Psal- 
ter and the Manasses Chronicle. In turn, Ps. Koprwos (p. 145*5, 163? [II], 170% [IIT]) 
mentions the red tassels (poúvta kóxkivo) that adorned the emperor's reins. 

** See eg. Glory of Byzantium, no. 261 (= Byzantium, no. 191); Pelekanidis/Chatzidakis 
1985, fig. 21 on p. 41; Hunt 1991, figs. 1-2, 12 (= Sinai, fig. 66). 
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with precious stones, as in the Chapel of the Snake in Góreme (fig. 42), 
or pearls, as on the steeds of St Prokopios on fol. 85v of the London 
Psalter (Brit. Add. 19,352) and St Theodore on a fresco in the church of 
Hagioi Theodoroi near Kaphiona on the Mani." An extreme example 
of this trend are the gold-covered straps of St George's horse in the 
narthex of the Panagia Phorbiotissa church in Asinou (fig. 32). In 
De ceremoniis we find references to richly decorated imperial horse 
harness with gilded reins, while Theophanes the Confessor mentions 
the golden saddle of the Persian commander Razates among the booty 
captured by Heraclius in the Persian camp." The silver and gold har- 
ness of the Greek envoys' horses at the caliph of Bagdad's court (in 
1002) are immortalized by the Arab chronicler Al-Hatib Al-Bagdadi. 
At the battle of Larissa the Byzantine horses were covered by a pur- 
ple imperial ephestris.? Choniates writes that Gabras, who was sent 
by Manuel I with an embassy to Kilij Arslan II (18 September 1176), 
received a Nesaian horse with a silver bridle as a gift from the sultan.” 
In turn, the epic of Digenes Akritas describes the horses of his father 
the emir and of the Amazon Maximo, which had silver-shod and dyed 
hooves, and dyed tails braided with pearls. The emir’s horse had a 
red and green saddlecloth embroidered with eagles, Maximo’s a gilded 


4 See Restle 1967, vol. 2, figs. 246-47, 250; Der Nersessian 1970, fig. 139; Drandakes 
1995, fig. 21 on p. 94; see also St Bakchos's pearl-adorned black horse harness on a 
Sinaian icon of the Virgin Aristerokratousa; and the harness of St Theodore’s steed 
on a fresco decorated by a Sinaian painter in the 13th-C. Melkite monastery in Qara 
(between Damascus and Antioch); Hunt 1991, 98, figs. 2, 4; Sinai, no. 66. Repousséd 
pearling also appears on the harness of St George's horse on an 11th-C. Georgian 
silver icon from Lanchavan, and on a fresco by Master Theodore in the 12th-C. Geor- 
gian church in Kala (Tschubinaschvili 1959, fig. 190; Novello/Beridze/Dosogne 1980, 
fig. 116). 

Z See Stylianou 1997, fig. 70 (= neg. nos. AS/B 67.29 and Acc. 00-15029 in the 
Dumbarton Oaks collection in Washington). 

€ See De Cer. [Voct] 1:22 [I 10], 922-2, 977 [I 26]: 'O dt innoc So:parot 
ce Xoyov yovootv; THEOPHANES, 1:312": Kal thv o&AAav abtot dAdypuoov; and 
above, n. 21 on the subject of decorative saddlecloths. On the adornment of horses 
during the March parades of the Byzantine army in the period before Iconoclasm see 
Kaegi 1975, 64. 

48 See VASILIEV, 2/2:73, and also 76 (on the decorative horse harness of mercenary 
formations). 

5 KOMNENE, 2:28? [IV 6/2]: toùç inmovg petà tov BactArKdy épvOpav égeotpidav, 
although this description should be treated with care, as she may have been exag- 
gerating here. 

50 CHONIATES, p. 189°, Nesaian horses, which came from the Persian plains, were 
described by Herodotus [VII 40] as sacred. 
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saddle and reins inlaid with golden flowers.” The lavish horse tack in 
such descriptions is evidence that among the Byzantine aristocracy— 
as with the chivalry of Western Europe—rich horse furniture had 
became an indicator of social status. The emphasis on the decorative- 
ness of this element in the iconography of the warrior saints, espe- 
cially in respect of their patronage over the great aristocratic families 
of Anatolia, was justified. 


SPURS 


Wooden spurs, which amplify the prodding of the rider’s heel in the 
horse’s flank to force a quicker pace, had been known in Classical 
Greece, although painted images on vases suggest they were viewed as 
characteristic of Amazons. We can assume that initially a single spur 
was worn on the left foot.? Metal spurs with a short goad and simple, 
slightly curved yoke spread through Europe in the third century BC 
thanks to the Celts. In an evolved form spurs were adopted in the 
Roman Empire, where they were known as calcar, although their use 
was mainly restricted to high-ranking state officials.? 

There is no evidence for the use of spurs in the Early Byzantine peri- 
od.** This may be because, with the exception of heavily armoured ka- 


?! On the emir's horse see Dic. AKR., p. 23815 the horse of the Amazon Maximo, 
p. 184?*? [VI] (= 3484995), 554159 (= 356759^): and the horse of Digenes' fiancée, whose 
decorative bridle was embroidered with pearls (p. 114*? [IV], 318/959). Warrior saints 
shown with horses that have tails decoratively tied in a knot include St Eustathios on 
fol. 52r in the Athonite Menologion Esphigmenou, and St George above the entrance 
to the rock-cut church (of 1282-1304) dedicated to him in Berisirama (Athos, vol. B’, 
fig. 329; Restle 1967, vol. 3. fig. 515). In the first example the horse also has an interest- 
ing gold saddle with high arches. 

2 See Zygulski 1998, 103; Luszczyk (1936, 235-6) on the basis of the rarity of finds 
in early medieval and Carolingian burials, also assumes that the custom of using a 
single spur persisted in Europe. On the evolution of spur forms from antiquity to the 
Middle Ages see P. Krenn, “Sporen”, BKR, p. 240. 

53 On finds in Hradiště near Stradonice in the Czech Republic, on the Rhine, at 
Dura Europos, in Italy and Greece, and also on Nordic spurs from the Late Roman 
period see James (2004, 54, 96, fig. 44/325-6) and Euszczyk (1936, 235; and his recon- 
struction of late La Téne spurs found in Holstein). Gamber (1978, 424, fig. 356) indi- 
cates that spurs appeared in Europe during the La Téne period (1st C. BC). On Roman 
bronze spurs see Bishop/Coulston 1993, 182. On Greco-Roman spurs used from the 
3rd to 2nd BC see Hoffmeyer (1966, 51, 115), who indicates that the Sarmatians used 
spurs by the 3rd C. BC at latest. 

** On the subject of early medieval spurs with weakly developed goads see Kirpich- 
nikov (1973, 56-8, figs. 34/1-4; which includes 5th to 8th-C. finds from Poland, 
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taphraktoi whose horses were insulated from external stimuli by their 
barding, a kick with the heel was enough to urge the mount on.” On 
the other hand, the use of spurs by cataphracts carried with it the dan- 
ger of snagging the sharp end of the spur in the saddlecloth or barding, 
thereby immobilizing the rider’s leg.°° The earliest depictions of spurs 
in the Byzantine military iconography appear only at the turn of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries in two scenes—a duel, and the storming 
of a town—on fols. 6v and 7v in the Venetian manuscript of Pseudo- 
Oppian’s Kynegetika (Ven. Marcianus gr. 479).” Anna Komnene refers 
to spurs as characteristic of Norman cavalrymen at the battle at Larissa 
(1082) and notes that they interfered with walking, which allows us 
to assume that their reintroduction to the Empire came as the result 
of Western knightly custom. This seems to be confirmed in the ico- 
nography of the warrior saints, where spurs with a yoke fastened at the 
front by a strap and with a sharp prick appear only in the thirteenth 
century in works connected with Crusader circles. Spurs whose yokes 
are fastened by a strap that encompasses the foot are visible on an 
icon with St George in the British Museum; on a drawing with George 


Ukraine, Belarus and the Czech Republic); Kirpichnikov notes that the first (unclear) 
reference to spurs in the Ruthenian chronicles seems to be made by Nestor in 1068, 
where he speaks of “yapma 8 KOHBN”. 

5 Hyland (1994, 17) explains the evolution of the long-necked Western European 
form of spurs by the need to reach under the horse's armour or cloth caparison. 

55 KOMNENE (1:163? [IV 7/1]) describes how Alexios I was pursued and nearly 
dismounted by Normans during a combat with Robert Guiscard (1057-17 July 1085) 
at Dyrrachion (October 1081) but managed to stay on his horse as the prick of his left 
spur had caught in the saddle-cloth (Nai ihv xoi fj to whanos &xuh tod àpiotepoo 
noóóc évaxotoa. 10 Gxpov tic Epeotpiboc, 0 dnóotpapa Aéyovow, aKAWEOTEPOV TOV 
innómv énoier.) The same danger is also mentioned by Hyland 1994, 17. 

7 See Kádár 1978, figs. 142/1, 3. Cf. also Hoffmeyer (1966, 51) who mentions spurs 
depicted in the Madrid Skylitzes without giving specific examples. 

55 KOMNENE, 2:29? [V 6/2]: tò é «V coi 16. tà tv resi. ov TEOdALATE xod. Spopov 
&vervefBetov edyerpdtatds te ThYIKaOTO Yiveto xod &AAotoc ravtánraoiv Ñ npótepov 
dvralobons oiov Kal tfc woxiufic orc npoOvuioc. At the battle of Larissa spurs were 
also worn by the Greeks (see above, n. 56). Her term npocApoto derives from the 
verb npocAAopwou—‘drive on, push forward’. References to spurs can also be found in 
the Grottaferrata version of DIG. AKR., pp. 1257 [I] (‘he used spurs'—&kozomtépvioná), 
8077 [IV] (‘spurs encrusted with precious stones —T& TTEOLLOTUOLA TAKETH WERK 
MOav curiov), 184°” [VI] (meeting the Amazon Maximo, Digenes ‘urges his horse on 
with his spurs'—K o obtixa. tov inmov pov xevrfjooc toc aeg6vaic). The uncertain 
dating of the text does not allow us to determine whether the references are earlier 
than those in the Alexiad, but the lack of established terminology—referring to the 
verb ‘drive forward’—and the peroni fibula (probably in view of the presence in both 
items of sharp points) indicate that spurs were not widely used in the Middle Byzan- 
tine period. 
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and ‘Theodore on horseback in the Augustiner-Museum, Freiburg im 
Breisgau; and on equestrian images of Sts Sergios and Bakchos on the 
reverse of a Sinaian icon of the Virgin Aristerokratousa” (figs. 56, 58 
& 63). Leather straps for securing the spur, which has an elaborately 
shaped, elongated goad, are clearly visible on a fresco with St George 
in the church of St John Chrysostom in Geraki (fig. 97). A similar 
arrangement to the above examples is seen on a spur from the period 
of Crusader rule (early thirteenth century) found during excavations 
in 1995-96 in the ruins of the monastery of St George Diasoritis 
at Vrontokastro near Kavala.5 This spur has a yoke terminating in 
a buckle and a metal plate with an opening for threading the strap 
(fig. 98). 

Meanwhile, the sharp pointed goads and straight necks of the spurs 
of the military saints are closer in form to Bulgarian (types 1-4) and 
Russian finds (Kirpichnikov’s type II, classified as dating from the 
same period)? rather than the Vrontokastro spur which ends with a 
fork and a star-shaped rowel. The late introduction of the spur into 
the iconography of Orthodox military saints is evidence that it was 
directly borrowed from Western European art, where spurs appear in 
the eleventh century (fig. 54a). In the era when the icons mentioned 
came into being, depictions of knights with spurs were common in the 
West (fig. 99). It should therefore be recognized that the spur motif 
was a foreign interjection into Byzantine art, and its introduction into 
the iconography of the military saints was an expression of the wider 


*? See Glory of Byzantium, nos. 261, 318 (= Byzantium, no. 191; Hunt 1991, fig. 17); 
Sinai, fig. 66. Spurs are just barely discernable on a mural in the nave of the katholikon 
in the monastery of St Moses the Ethiopian (Mar Musa al-Habashi) near Nebek in 
Syria, painted under Crusader rule (Dodd 1992, fig. 28). 

$' See Moutsopoulos/Demetrokalles 1981, figs. 65, 67, and in colour on fig. 13. 

® See Zekos/Bakirtzes 1996, 854, fig. 14. Dating was facilitated by other metal ele- 
ments found in the same cultural layer, including coins of the Latin Empire. A metal 
rod with a c.6.5 cm-long prong and inwards-turned wheel found in the ruins of the 
Great Palace is too fragmentary to identify it as a spur from the time of Manuel I 
(Brett 1947, 99). A spur with a rowel found in Pliska is dated to the 9th/10th C. by 
Iotov (2004, 170-1, fig. 104), but its shape and proportions clearly differ from the 
Vrontokastro find. 

€ See Iotov 2004, 161-8, figs. 96-102; Kirpichnikov 1973, 62-7, 70, fig. 37, and 
examples: figs. 13/1-6 (originating from Russia, dated to the 13th C.). 

$ See e.g. depictions of horsemen and sometimes also soldiers on foot on the 
Bayeux Tapestry (Rud 1983, 87, figs. on pp. 10-11, 39, 43, 45-53, 56, 68-69, 74-75, 
86-88. 

51 See e.g. France 1999, figs. 2-3. 
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process of Westernization that was taking place under the influence of 
the knightly culture of the Crusaders in the thirteenth century. 


THE HORSE ARMOUR PROBLEM 


The late antique tradition of the heavily armoured horseman or cat- 
aphract on an armoured steed was still alive in Byzantium. This is 
evident from the military manuals and chroniclers’ accounts as well 
as the occasional rare depiction—for example, on a miniature in the 
Madrid Skylitzes (fol. 31r) showing Thomas the Slav riding a horse 
with neurika barding that reaches down almost to the knees of his 
mount (fig. 87).5 One must therefore consider why horse armour is 
absent from the iconography of the warrior saints. There are at least 
three possible reasons. 

The first could be iconographic traditionalism, which allows certain 
motifs (such as stirrups and high saddles) to be updated within the 
framework of a composition known since antiquity, but does not per- 
mit its overall structure to be broken by the introduction of a signifi- 
cant element such as a barding which covers the whole of the horse. 
The iconographic type of the cataphract on a fully barded horse has 
been marginal since antiquity; it appears in Persian art (fig. 53), and 


& On the Gothic shield and the phlamoulon banner see above, pp. 235 and 341. 

6° See above, p. 139, and also references in Dic. AKR., 326!?, 330124 342140 
(inndpio. &pipopéva); and in Al-Mutanabbi's poem on Sayf al-Dawla’s victory over 
the ‘domestic’ in 965, see VASILIEV, 2/2:333/77, where he mentions Byzantine horses 
wearing claddings of iron, underneath which their legs were not visible, and the analy- 
sis of these sources by McGeer (1995, 216) and Haldon (1975, 40-1). For examples of 
Roman multi-part chamfrons which are often supplemented with eyeguards for the 
horse see Robinson 1975, figs. 514-16 (from Newstead c. AD 98-100— reconstruction 
in the National Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh [= Gamber 1978, fig. 373]), 517 
(eye-guards from Ribchester in the British Museum), 518, 520 (eyeguards in Mainz 
and Corbridge), 522-6 (three-piece chamfrons covering the entire front of the head 
[see also Gamber 1978, fig. 389]), and 527-8 (decorative openwork chamfrons). On 
the subject of the scale barding discovered at Dura-Europos and now in the Archaeo- 
logical Museum, Damascus see above, nn. 55 on p. 137, 60 on p. 139; and Diethart/ 
Dintsis 1984, figs. 11-12). Medieval evidence for the use of horse armour includes the 
elaborate iron chamfron dating from c.1200 found at Romashki near Kiev (Gamber 
1995, 10, fig. 18). In general on Byzantine horse armour and ‘hippo-sandals’ (hoof 
guards) which protected against spiked caltrops (triboloi), see Haldon 1999, 132 and 
n. 97 on p. 324. Rance (2008, 729-32) quotes an unpublished Life of St Philaretos 
concerning the war in Sicily against the Arabs, as proof that such ‘hoof-plates’ were a 
mid-Byzantine innovation. Reconstructions of the horse armour used by cataphracts 
are published by Dawson 2009, 42, colour plates A, F6 and H. 
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occasionally in folk art,” but was almost never adopted by the official 
imperial propaganda, for which ‘high’ art was created.* The natural 
consequence may have been the adoption by Byzantine artists of the 
more common and culturally familiar variant of depicting the mount 
without armour. 

A second reason for this state of affairs may lie in the small numbers 
and ephemeral existence of cataphract formations. As can be inferred 
from Nikephoros Phokas’s treatise (which deals with heavy cavalry 
in most detail), cataphracts constituted only the offensive core of the 
army's cavalry. As part of a larger battle-line the emperor advised 
employing just 504 cataphracts, of which 150 were to be equipped 
with bows; when the strategos had a smaller army at his disposal, 
Nikephoros advised deploying only 384 cataphracts of which 180 were 
to be archers. The wedge-like formation of this unit was intended to 
break through the enemy’s battle-line. According to Eric McGeer, 
although cataphracts formed the elite of the army, their numbers never 
exceeded six hundred horsemen; compared to the whole of Phokas's 
forces, which he estimates at c.25,000, this amounts to barely five per- 
cent of the army.” 


*' Other ancient Asiatic depictions of horsemen on armoured horses besides the 
Dura-Europos graffito include the bas-relief from Kalchayan in Uzbekistan (1st C. 
BC-1st C. AD); reliefs from Naqsh-i-Rustam with battle scenes involving the Persian 
king Hormizd II (302-309); reliefs from Firuzabad (after 226); and reliefs from Tang-i 
Sarvak (3rd C. AD) and Chosroes II from Taq-i Bustan (see e.g. Mielczarek 1993, figs. 
6, 9-12, 14, and above, n. 60 on p. 139; Parani 2003, 138). An interesting terracotta 
figure of a Chinese klibanarios of c. 500 (in the Museum of Chinese History, Beijing) 
is reproduced by Gamber 1993, 12, fig. 19. In turn Parani (2003, 151) regards the 
absence of cuirasses of klibanarioi from the iconography of the equestrian warrior 
saints as an especially unrealistic feature. 

$5 A rare exception appears on Trajans column, where Sarmatian cataphracts are 
depicted in a somewhat fantastical manner, with the entire bodies of horses and riders 
unrealistically covered with scales—evidence that the Romans did not understand the 
form and function of horse armour (see e. g. MacDowall 1995, fig. on p. 8; Mielczarek 
1993, figs. 1-2). 

6° See PRAECEPTA, p. 361675 [TIT6] (« TNU [MG], p. 1145* 55 [XL 6]): det 6$ ovvetvan 
tolg KUTAMPPAKTOIS EV TH éco xoi TOEdtac, Ónaog dx’ ctv quAGcoQvtot. xoi oi HEV 
x pónayot gùtõv Koi oi Sebtepor Kal of vpito1 xod oi tétaptor uh £oxooav TOESTAL, GAAG 
dnd 100 néuntov Ópóivou Kai &oc tov Odpaiov. Kai ei pv é071 xevvakootov 100 pov 
Ó &piOLog THS rapatcEeas TÖV KATAPPÁKTOV, Eye adtods ÈKATÒV TEVTÁKOVTO TOEdTAS. 
ei 6€ ox tpiakociov (teoodpav xoi òyðońkovta), Exew adtods óyðońkovta toGOtas. 
For the cataphract wedge formation, which was clearly intended to break open enemy 
formations, see TNU [MG], p. 104? [LVII 13]. 

7 See McGeer (1995, 217), who also draws attention to advice in the PRAECEPTA to 
compensate for any shortage of heavy cavalry by positioning ordinary lancers in the 
interior ranks of formations (p. 3869-72 [III 9] = TNU [MG], p. 11655 [XL 9]). 
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The third, possibly most significant reason, is the lack of hagiographic 
evidence that might link the warrior saints with cataphract formations. 
Horse armour was a distinguishing feature of this type of cavalry and 
its use in images of the megalomartyrs may have been wrongly per- 
ceived as identifying them as soldiers of a cataphract formation, which 
is of course not confirmed in any of the warrior saints’ Lives. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Crucial to the understanding of changes in the iconography of eques- 
trian saints is the introduction in the sixth century of stirrups and the 
resulting alterations in riding posture and the shape of the saddle. The 
tradition of the equestrian image was deeply rooted in Classical impe- 
rial iconography (especially the monument of Marcus Aurelius on 
the Capitoline Hill, and the equestrian statue of Theodosius set up by 
Justinian as his own on a column in front of the Hagia Sophia). From 
the eighth century, however, the earlier formula with the rider’s feet 
dangling freely in the air and his knees clasped tightly to the horse’s 
flanks is entirely replaced in favour of a new arrangement with the 
rider sitting upright in a high saddle with legs supported on stirrups. 
This is seen not only in Byzantium itself, but also in the art of neigh- 
bouring countries (Georgia, Armenia, Rus’, the Balkan states, Egypt 
and Nubia). The change is clear evidence of artists finding inspira- 
tion in models taken from the world around them rather than copying 
solutions from Classical art. 

The remaining items of horse harness—headstall and bridle straps, 
breast-band and haunch straps, which in Byzantium carried traditional, 
Classical names (Greek or Roman)—do not seem to have undergone 
significant changes, and in art we observe the continued use of their 
earlier forms. A minor, but noticeable, change is observable in the 
evolution of harness ornaments, which at first mainly take the form 
of various types of pendants and tassels attached to the harness straps; 
with time the leather straps themselves become more decorative, and 
towards the end of our period are normally shown painted red or 
occasionally even gold. 

A series of omissions in the representation of holy riders compared 
to known cavalry practice should also be pointed out. These include 
the absence of spurs, which were known in antiquity, but which first 
appear in art only as a result of Crusader influence. Absent too from 
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the images are sacks for carrying provisions and portmanteaux for car- 
rying armour recommended in the military manuals. More significant 
is the absence of horse armour typical for cataphract horsemen, which 
indicates that the mounted representations of warrior saints did not 
reflect the appearance of this particularly important Byzantine military 
formation. 

To sum up, in the iconography of equestrian equipment, as with 
armour, garments and weapons, a general principle can be discerned 
whereby certain elements, such as saddle and stirrups, are updated, 
but the arrangement of the composition as a whole is more conser- 
vative and most commonly repeats the forms rooted in the Classical 
tradition of the ceremonial image of the commander. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Our examination of the military equipment and attire of the military 
saints allows us (despite our still incomplete knowledge of how the 
imperial army was equipped) to formulate general theories regard- 
ing the iconographic content and the meaning it carries. Foremost is 
the observation that when depicting the various elements of military 
gear, the artists, while preserving the Classical compositional formulas 
of the armoured warrior with shield, lance and sword, normally imi- 
tated the designs used in the army of their own day.! This is most evi- 
dent from the introduction into the iconography of such technological 
novelties as the long sword with a rounded (and later pointed) tip, the 
kite-shaped shield, followed by its later triangular form, and also stir- 
rups. One can also interpret as a modernizing tendency the replace- 
ment of the archaizing muscled cuirass by lamellar corselets that were 
reminiscent of the form of the klibanion popular in the imperial army 
at the time. 

The degree to which artists represented such fine detail varied 
depending on the period and the artistic milieu. The strongest refer- 
ence to Classical military attire was made in art of the ninth to early 
eleventh centuries produced at the court of the Macedonian dynasty 
and by artists then connected with the capital, who relied heavily 
on traditional pictorial formulas? This tendency is clearly visible in 
a group of imperial ivories (especially the Harbaville and Borradaile 
triptychs), where the warriors are depicted with bared forearms on the 
Classical model, and in a fresco of the same period from the church 
of the Virgin (Odalar mosque) showing St Merkourios in a muscled 


1 The absence of items of arms, armour and costume that might allow warrior 
saints to be identified with a specific formation in the Byzantine army is also noted 
by Parani (2003, 150-1). 

^ Among the many works devoted to the continuation of antique pictorial tradi- 
tions see eg. Weitzmann 1978. Epstein/Kazhdan (1985, 141-4) point out that this 
tendency was mainly limited to 10th- and 11th-century art in circles connected with 
the imperial court. The uneven use of antique pictorial formulas in the iconography 
of the military saints is noticed by Parani (2003, 155-8), who comments that although 
individual items of armour such as the klibanion where updated (while preserving the 
ancient composition based on a traditional selection of items of equipment) this did 
not interfere with how the image was read. 
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cuirass with a broad sword in a scabbard with a flat-ended chape. 
Despite the traditionalism of the capital’s artistic environment in this 
period, we should note that, under the influence of court ceremony, 
it produced a new type of warrior saint holding either a sword or a 
spathobaklion and wearing an officer’s spekion. At the same time the 
fact that the attire of this new type directly reflected the uniforms of 
the protospatharios and kandidatos can be seen as an indication of the 
iconography being updated. 

Gradually, artists replaced the classicizing elements of military attire 
with items of soldiers’ equipment that they were familiar with. The level 
of detail in representations of military gear reached its peak in the second 
half of the twelfth century. Among the most important examples of 
this process are frescoes funded by the emperor in the katholika of the 
monasteries in Bera and Nerezi, and related decoration in the churches 
of the Anargyroi and St Nicholas tou Kasnitze in Kastoria, in the kath- 
olikon of the monastery in Kurbinovo, as well as a group of murals 
in Cypriot churches. Although all these examples are connected with 
the Komnenoi dynasty, the meticulous reproduction of the various 
items of martial equipment should be ascribed more to the appearance 
of a new trend in art than to the military aristocratic origins of the 
founders’ family and its strong connections with the army. _ 

In Byzantine culture from the eleventh century, and particularly in 
the twelfth, one can observe in icon painting an emphasis on the value 
of imitating models taken from nature (vónov puuta), and not just 
the repetition of standard pictorial formulas (cikaopatwv eixé&opoo), 
thanks to which the icon became “a living picture’ (Éuyvxoc ypagn). 
This mimetic attitude in Byzantine art, which Hans Belting called 
‘icons painted in the new style’, may have appeared in the Eastern 
Church only a few hundred years after the defeat of the Iconoclast 
schism thanks to the consolidation of the place of the image in the 
liturgy as well as private devotion creating the need for a cult image 
that speaks (£0XoXoc) to a lay audience.’ In view of the readily acces- 
sible model to imitate in the form of the imperial army, the group of 


3 See Belting (1994, 261-4, 269-73) who also indicates that another effect of the 
new view on the icon was the evolution of the narration depicted on it; see also the 
translations of source texts that he provides (pp. 518-19, 528-9): e.g. indications by 
the sebastokrator Isaac Komnenos (16 Jan 1118—after 1152) concerning the venera- 
tion of the ‘life-like’ icons in the monastery he founded in Bera, and the ekphrasis 
of the icon of the Crucifixion by the pen of Michael Psellos, containing a detailed 
interpretation of the new aesthetics). On the abandoning of idealization in favour of 
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military saints provided a subject that was especially amenable for the 
realization of the new postulate of mimetism in art. Its inclusion into 
the new trend can be attested by literary evidence such as Theodore 
Prodromos’s poem describing a painting with St Theodore Stratelates, 
in which he presents the saint as ‘looking as if alive and even brandish- 
ing his lance’,* as well as by an analysis of the depictions themselves. 
Possible specific evidence of the meticulous imitation of nature is a 
gold chain with small cross pendant on the chest of St Prokopios on 
a fresco in the church of Sts Kosmas and Damianos in Kastoria. This 
motif was doubtless used by the painter in reference to the legend of 
the conversion of Neanias-Prokopios, who ordered the goldsmith Mark 
of Scythopolis to make a cross of gold and silver modelled on a crystal 
sign revealed to him during a vision he experienced near Apamea on 
the road to Alexandria. Even so, we can expect that Byzantine soldiers 
often wore this type of religious symbol. A pendant of corresponding 
form and date to the one depicted on the Kastorian mural is held in 
the Kanellopoulos Collection, Athens (fig. 100).” 

The process of adapting the warrior saint’s appearance to the military 
realities of the time is especially vivid in Nubian and Egyptian artistic 
circles. Here artists were working in isolation from the mainstream art 
of the Empire (mainly for political reasons, but not infrequently also 
for doctrinal and religious ones), and created an independent vari- 
ant. of the military saint, whose clothing referred to local (Arab or 
Nubian) customs of arming soldiers. This phenomenon most emphati- 
cally makes us aware that the replication of traditional iconographical 
formulas was possible in the imperial capital with its copious relics of 
Classical material culture, but in provincial environments a process of 
costumological change quickly took hold. This observation may also 
apply to military saints in Georgian art, which was initially under the 


realism and naturalism in depicting the world and man in 10th-13th-C. literature and 
art see also Epstein/Kazhdan 1985, 206-30. 

* See Maguire 1996, 77. 

* See Pelekanidis 1953, fig. 23/1; and Babuin’s (2002, fig. 3) clearer drawing. 

* For a summary of the legend see Delahaye 1909, 83; Mango, 144-5 (English 
translation). Walter (2003a, 95-6) points out the dependence of the legend of Nea- 
nias's conversion on the visions of St Paul and Constantine; in the context of the 
legend Gabelic (2005, 542-3, fig. 10) interprets a later example of the saint's image 
with a cross motif on his sword hilt on a narthex fresco in the monastery church in 
Lesnovo (1349). 

7 See also the Georgian cross of “Queen Tamara’ (1184-1213) (Novello/Beridze/ 
Dosogne 1980, figs. 62-63). 
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influence of Persian pictorial tradition, but demonstrated considerable 
independence in the Middle Byzantine period. It should be stressed 
here that it is thanks to the attention of Byzantine and Georgian artists 
to the detail and construction of military equipment that the images 
of the warrior saints constitute valuable documentary evidence on the 
arms and armour of the Eastern Empire, a branch of material culture 
that is only fragmentarily preserved. 

The last group of representations distinguished by their different 
treatment of soldiers’ equipment belongs to the art of the thirteenth 
century created under Crusader rule, both on the former territory of 
Byzantium as well as at the point of contact with the still vibrant cul- 
ture of the Orthodox Near East. The model of the warrior in chlamys 
and corselet, armed with lance, shield and sometimes also sword, 
which had its roots in antiquity, was destroyed as a result of the fall of 
the Empire in 1204 and the ensuing influx of pictorial formulas char- 
acteristic of the art of Europe’s Latin states. The Crusaders adapted 
the cult of the warrior saints to their own needs, selecting St George 
as their main patron, and in Syria also Sts Sergios and Bakchos. Artists 
working at the junction of Byzantine and Latin cultures introduced 
changes in how the weapons and attire of the warrior saints were 
depicted, adapting their images to the real artefacts of knightly culture.* 
These changes involved the addition of items in everyday use in the 
Byzantine army that had not been employed earlier in the iconography 
of the saints, such as the bow, bowcase and arrows, along with new 
costume details, such as the surcoat and the triangular Gothic shield 
with heraldic blazon, which likened the saint to a Crusading knight. 
An unusual phenomenon in the art of this period is the employment 
of images of the saints as carriers of political ideas. By placing a red 
cross on a white field on the saints’ shields and standards the Latin 
donors appropriated for themselves the saints who had traditionally 
been the Byzantine patrons of the Empire.’ A response to this chal- 
lenge was the attempt by the Greeks to create their own ‘hagiographic 


* According to Gerstel (2001, 267-73) the spread of equestrian depictions of St 
George in churches of the Peloponnese in the 13th C. was closely linked with the 
popularity of this redaction of his image in Crusading circles. 

? Gerstel (2001, 265) notes the propagandistic nature of the red cross and western 
heraldry on warrior saints standards and shields in art connected with the Crusader 
presence (for example in the chapel at Akronafplion). 
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heraldry in a form borrowed from Byzantine coinage, namely the 
motif of the cross or star on a crescent. This conflict can be regarded 
as one of the most interesting examples in the entire history of the art 
of the Eastern Church of the transfer of a political and social dispute 
to iconography. 

Despite the changes introduced in the thirteenth century, the image 
of the warrior saint that had developed in Middle Byzantine art con- 
tinued to be employed by artists in the Palaiologan era. This unrealistic 
attitude to the iconography of the military saints, so different from the 
preceding period, can be explained by the state’s new military situa- 
tion. There was no longer a model to imitate in the form of a native 
Byzantine army, which had been replaced by variously equipped for- 
mations of pronoiars and mercenaries from many parts of the world,” 
and it became necessary to look back to older models, both to under- 
line the Hellenic ancestry of the military saints, and as reference to the 
era of the Empire's military greatness." 

A second important research problem is the choice of the warrior 
saints' weapons, or rather why they are limited to lance and sword. 
This might be read as a continuation of the antique compositional 
scheme used when depicting emperors and deities in military uniform. 
But such an interpretation begs the question of whether the phenom- 
enon of the 'icons painted in the new style' can, in the case of the 
military saints, refer only to depiction of a detail of weaponry taken 


10 Although a taxation system based on land grants (pronoia) had been introduced 
in the 12th C., it was first used for the upkeep of the army by the Palaiologoi (M.C. 
Bartusis, "Pronoia. Fiscal Meaning", ODB, 3:1734). On the growing importance of 
foreign mercenaries in the imperial army from the time of Michael VIII Palaiologos, 
including Turks, Alans, Albanians, Georgians, Armenians, Cumans and Bulgars on the 
one hand, and Burgundians, Catalans, Englishmen, Hungarians, Italians and Cretans 
on the other, as well as on the pronoiai granted to them, see Heath 1995, 12-13, 21-4, 
33-6; and Bartusis 1992, 139-212. The discrepancies between the actual armament of 
Balkan armies and the iconography of the military saints is pointed out by Markovié 
(1995a, 211, figs. 22-23). Parani (2003, 151) presents a different picture, believing that 
the various elements of armament were depicted more scrupulously in the Palaiologan 
era than in earlier periods. An exception in her view are strongly classicizing works 
such as the murals in the Constantinopolitan monastery of the Saviour in Chora. 

!! A symptomatic example of reference to St Theodore in the imperial propaganda 
at the turn of the 13th/14th C. is a poem commissioned from Manuel Philes by the 
son of Michael VIII, Theodore Komnenos Palaiologos, in which he is able, with the 
saint's assistance, to perform feats that had proved impossible for Herakles (Maguire 
1996, 77-8). 
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from life and whether solutions linking it with an archaic composition 
satisfied the needs of the Byzantine viewer.” 

It is possible to propose a variant reading of the picture of the war- 
rior saint—as modelled on the imperial palace guard. In favour of 
this interpretation is the image of military saints as guardians watch- 
ing over Christ’s throne, a motif already present in the writings of 
the Cappadocian Fathers. It can also be read in the positioning of 
the saints in the work of art itself. On ivory triptychs, where saints 
depicted on the wings stand guard by the throne of the Supreme 
Leader, as well as when they stand in the narthex of the church or 
at the entrance to the nave watching over his shrine, they appear in 
the character of imperial guardsmen keeping watch at the side of the 
enthroned emperor or at the gates of his palace. This interpretation 
also allows one to explain how it was so easy for the Crusaders to 
replace the Byzantine type of the warrior saint with their own—which 
referred to the appearance of the Western knight. 

Bearing in mind that the uniform of the capital’s tagmata may 
have harked back to antique models it would seem to be possible 
to combine the two hypotheses. Just as further study is required on 
the relationship between the military saints as patrons and the circus 
factions and militias recruited from them, the links between the uni- 
forms of tagmata warriors and their antique equivalent, soldiers of the 
Praetorian guard, would benefit from further detailed research, which 
may produce interesting results. 


2 Parani (2007, 189) notes that in Byzantine religous art real objects are often com- 
bined with fanciful ones to create an overall picture that is far from reality. 

P eg. in the enkomion devoted to him, Gregory of Nyssa calls Theodore Teron 
one of God's doryphoroi (Cavarnos, 10/1:63%-64' = MPG, 46:740: óc Gopuqópov 
100 Oso no.paxadotvtec. Procopius and other historians often mention doryphoroi 
accompanying the emperor (see above, n. 47 on p. 324). A similar interpretation of 
the selection of the military saints' weaponry in Middle Byzantine art is proposed by 
Parani (2003, 150). 
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For churches and institutions first consult the entry for the town and country in which 
the object is located. For reasons of space, matter in the footnotes has been indexed 
selectively. Modern authors are given in italics. 

For 'realia'—actual items of costume and military equipment—please see the 


separate ‘Index of Realia’. 


Aachen cathedral 133 n. 38, 202 

“Abbakon’, Saint 91 

Abdallah Nirqi, church of St 
Epimachos 285 n. 607, 335, 338 n. 35 

Abdon, Palestinian grave 88 

Abkhazia (see also Georgia) 82-83, 84 
n. 84 
Episcopal See 

Abraham 254 

Abu Mina (‘St Menas’), Egypt. See under 
Menas, Saint. 

Achmet ibn Sirin, author of 
Oneirokritikon (Dream book) 139 

Adamklissi, Tropaeum Traiani 
monument 156 

Admiral (Droungarios) ofthe Fleet 364 

Adomnan of Hy 61n.14 

Adrianople, 
arms workshop 21, 22 n. 16 
battle (AD 378) 4, 34, 82 n. 77 

Adrianos Komnenos 116 n. 194, 219 

Adventus Augusti 
of Theophilos and Basil I 361 
fresco in church of St Demetrios, 

Thessaloniki 302 

Aelian 34-35, 39 n. 88, 86 n. 92, 129, 
149 n. 100, 211 n. 323, 325 n. 51, 219 
n. 357, 325 n. 51 

Aeneas the Tactician 34, 38 n. 81, 39, 
237 n. 423 

Aeneid, Ihe 186 

Agathias of Myrina 44 

Aght'amar, cathedral of the Holy Cross 
11 n. 34, 97 n. 136, 145 n. 90, 334, 352 
n. 170, 381, 388 n. 35 

Agios Nikolaos nr. Monemvasia, church 
of St Nicholas 136 n. 45, 230 n. 398, 
267 n. 543, 279 n. 585, 356, 365 
n. 234 

Agitria, church, Mani 9 n.25 

Aglibol (Palmyrene deity) 94, 163, 278, 
fig. 17 


Akhmim, Egypt 
brooches & fibulae from 
275 n. 572 
Coptic textiles from 60 n. 13, 90, 97 
n. 136 
tunic from 302 n. 658 
‘Ain Dara 218 n. 353 
al-. See later part.of name 
Alabasdria 77, fig. 5. See also demons 
Alans 215 n. 342, 403 n. 10 
St Alban's Abbey 161 
Aleppo, Archaeological Museum 68 
n. 38, 193 n. 263, 218 n. 353 
Alexander (emperor) 116 n. 193 
Alexander, Saint 116 n. 193 
Alexander the Great 29 n. 45, 95 n. 129, 
137 n. 52, 149 n. 101, 221, 255, 326 
Alexander-Helios 95 
Alexandria 22 n. 20, 39, 42 n. 100, 52, 
59 n. 8, 64, 98 n. 138, 181 n. 217, 242 
n. 448, 256 n. 507, 401 
Alexios I Komnenos 11 n. 33, 24 n. 25, 
115, 249, 337 
Alexios Komnenos (prince) 8n. 24 
Alexios Mousele (caesar) 185 
Alföldi, Andreas 95 n. 127, 244 n. 454, 
336 
Amaseia (Amasya) 308 
metropolitan of 93 n. 117 
stone stele from (See also Athens: 
Benaki Museum), fig. 84 
St Theodore’s church 88 n. 102, 110 
Temple of Cybele 57n. 2 
Amazon Maximo. See Maximo, the 
Amazon 
Amazons 204n. 302, 392 
Ambrose (bishop of Milan) 65, 296 
n. 639 
Amer (emir) 222 
Amir Hasan II (prince) 308 
Ammianus Marcellinus 58 n. 3, 137, 
164 n. 153, 215 n. 342, 288 n, 613, 330 


273 n. 566, 
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Amorion, siege of (838) 242 
Amphilochios (bishop of Iconium), Life 
of Basil of Caesarea 30 
ampullae (see also eulogia) 
with St Menas and camels 90-91 
for myron exuded by relic of St 
Demetrios 116-117 
amulets 75-78, 81, 295 n. 637, 
with Solomon 75-76 
with St Sisinnios 371 
with horseman spearing female 
demon 75 
Anastasios of Sinai 372 
Anastasius I (emperor) 60 n. 12, 80, 
109-1106, 201, 291 n. 624 
Anastasius, founder of St Iheodore's 
church, Amaseia 249, 251 n. 494 
Anatolia, aristocracy of 111 
Andrew (the apostle) 100, 102 
AndronikosI 48 
Andronikos III 252 
angels 
handing lance to saint 80, 292, 331 
crowning saint 292, 332 
crowning emperor 290 n. 621, 366 
annona militaris 22,23 n. 22, 295 
n. 638 
Ano (Upper) Boularioi, Mani 
Hagioi Strategoi, church 9 n. 25, 
131, 141, 150 n. 103, 165 n. 155, 
171 n. 171, 193, 279 n. 585, 284 
n. 602 
St Panteleimon, chapel 
n. 155, 230 
Antigonos, patrikios 245 
Antinoópolis/Antinoé, Egypt 167 
n. 159, 206 
Antioch 
arms workshop 21 
patriarch of 83 
‘Oriental’ Theodore martyred in 
120 
Antiochos V Eupator 128 n. 10 
Antony, Archbishop of Novgorod 
(Dobrynia Jadreikovich) 30, 31, 
n. 52, 53, 110, 243 
Anubis 89n. 108, 94 
Anydri. See under Crete 
Apamea 401 
Apollodoros 39 
Apostles, the 63 n. 18, 99, 181, 291 
n. 623, 294 n. 635, 369 n. 257 
Apostolic Tradition 63 
apparitions 69, 103. See also visions 


141, 165 


Arab 
ambassadors visit Constantinople (in 
AD 946) 364 
conquests 45 
culture, influence of 308 
tolerance toward Christians 70 
Arbogast (Germanic leader) 99 
Arcadius, column of 330 
archangels 3n. 8,75, 104 n. 157, 294 
n. 635, 339. See also Gabriel, archangel; 
Michael, archangel; Raphael, 
archangel. 
archers 35 n. 69, 83 n. 82, 94 n. 124, 136 
n. 48, 146 n. 93, 166 n. 158, 167 n. 160, 
189 n. 246, 215 n. 341, 221 n. 362, 226 
n. 380, 308 n. 681, 309 n. 684, 320 
n. 33, 341, 347, 360, 370-371, 377, 396. 
See also psiloi 
archery 17 n. 70, 20 n. 6, 136 n. 48, 138, 
161, 312, 369-370, 371 n. 263 
archistrategos (archangel Michael) 122 
n. 212 
archontes 21 n. 14, 23 n. 23, 24, 147 
n. 95, 170, 201, 258 n. 511, 266 
aristocracy of Anatolia: 
patronage of warrior saints 392 
rise of and influence on army 
development 111-112 
Ardashir I (king of Persia) 156 
Ares 96,210 n. 318, 313 n. 2 
Arethas, Saint 171, 190, 301 
argyraspides (‘silver shields) 95 
Arilje Monastery (Serbia), church of 
St Achilleios 277 n. 579 
arithmos (military unit) 170 
Arles, synod of (AD 314) 64 
Arma Christi 31 
armamenton 20n.7, 21 nn. 13-14, 
23-24, 109 n. 169. See also armouries 
Armenia 
attacked by Andronikos Komnenos 
(1176) 160 
Cilician 160 
Yeghegnadzor, church of the White 
Virgin (Spitakavor Astvatsatsin) 308 
Armenian 
art 145 
guardsmen 363 
sources on Byzantine history 52 
armouries 
in Constantinople 20 
imperial 19, 25 
outside Constantinople 21 
in West 127 n. 8 
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army 64, 66, 73, 120, 128 n. 10, 138 
n. 55, 154, 157, 161, 165 nn. 154-155, 
174, 201 n. 292, 217 n. 350, 250 n. 487, 
251, 340, 343 n. 132 
chaplains and priests 72 
declines from 13th C. 5, 305, 403 
reformed by Constantine 4 
replacement of pagan rituals 72 
Argu, deity 81 n.76 
art 
Byzantine 2, 6, 8, 17, 53, 83 n. 82, 
106 n. 163, 130, 154, 157 n. 132, 
179, 182, 184 n. 227, 208, 231, 236, 
285 n. 606, 348, 350 n. 159, 353 
n. 172, 372, 379, 395, 400 
of the Eastern Church 6, 13, 91, 403 
Classical 130, 146, 282, 397 
figurative and anthropocentric, revival 
after Iconoclast schism 4 
Late Roman 1n.2 
post-Byzantine 154 
Upper Rhenish 179 
‘high art? 2 n.7, 396 
Artemios, Saint 59, 120 n. 210, 187, 
198, 342 n. 128 
Artemis (goddess) 373 


artillery 16 
Asclepiodotus 34 
asekretai 258 n. 511, 282 


Asinou. See Cyprus 
Askla, Saint 80 
aspidephores (‘shield-bearers’) 195 
n. 272, 210, 270 n. 554 
aspidioi (military formation) 210 n. 320 
Assyria 137, 287 n. 611 
Athanasios (archbishop of 
Alexandria) 59n. 8,64 
Athena 93, 86n. 92, 93, 156, 179 n. 207, 
236 n. 421, 237 n. 423, 290 n. 621 
Athenaios (military writer) 34 
Athens 
Agora Museum 153, 176 
Benaki Museum 75 n. 55, 121 
n. 211, 244 n. 457, 307, 388 n. 35 
Byzantine and Christian 
Museum 143, 235 
Kanellopoulos Museum 279 n. 586, 
293 n. 632 
National Historical Museum 28 
n. 42, 345 n. 138 
National Library 252 n. 497, 259 
n. 519, 360 


‘athlete of Christ 109, 291-292 
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Athos, Mt, monasteries 
Dionysiou (St Dionysios) 
n. 155 
Iveron 7 n. 22, 156 n. 126 
Great Lavra 33, 339, fig. 89b 
Pantokrator — 116, 187, fig. 96 
Vatopedi 136, 189, 233, fig. 33 
atriklines (imperial steward) 41 
Attaleiates, Michael, History 46 
attributes of martyrdom. See martyrdom, 
attributes 
attributes of individual warrior saints 
bow, bowcase and arrows 378 
beard and hairstyles 90 n. 110 
chlamys colours 257 
Augaros 
Life, of St Theodore Stratelates 118 
Augustine, Saint 65 
Avar(s), 
besiege Constantinople (626) 44, 69 
Khaganate 218 
horse armour 129 n. 11, 397 
lance 313 
Avarayr (battle in AD 451) 253 
Avcilar. See Matiana/Magan; 
Cappadocian rock-cut churches 
Avignon, Musée Calvet 156 n. 128 
Avitus (emperor of the West) 85 n. 88, 
294 n. 637 
Avyzouth (see also demons) 75 
Ayla near Aqaba, Jordan 88 
Aziz (Palmyrene deity) 81n. 76 


33, 165 


Baal 94,225 n. 375, 278 n. 582. 
See also Bel 
Baal-Shamin(Palmyrenesupremedeity) 
94 n. 124. See also Beelshamen. 
Bacchus, Saint. See Bakchos, Saint 
baggage train 20 n. 5, 367 n. 246, 385 
Baghdad, caliph of 148 n. 99 
Bahadeidat, Lebanon, 12th/13th-C. 
church 385 n. 23 
Baka (siege of 1138) 245 
Bakchos (Bacchus), Saint (see also Sergios 
and Bakchos, Saints) 107 n. 163, 108, 
132 n. 33, 136 n. 45, 208, 267 n. 543, 
292 n. 627, 298 n. 648, 300, 306 n, 674, 
391 n. 45, 394, 402 
frees person from pillar 108 
Passion 299 
Baldwin I of Flanders (Latin emperor of 
Constantinople) 248 
Balkans 37, 47, 113 n. 183, 235, 312 
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Banu al-Asfar (i.e. white 
Europeans) 328 

Barberini Panel, Louvre 
274 n. 568, 290 n. 260, 

Barberini Psalter (Vat. gr. 372) 9n. 26, 
84 n. 86, 252 n. 497, 270 n. 556, 348 
n. 152, 371 

Bardas (caesar) 339, fig. 89a 

Bardas Phokas. See Phokas, Bardas 

Bardas Skleros. See Skleros, Bardas 


134 n. 41, 197, 


(usurper) 

bared legs, forearms 184, 204, 339. See 
also nudity 

Barletta, Colossos of! 134 n. 41, 186, 
278 


Basil, patrikios, Naumachika 38 
BasilI 7n.21,23,31, 37, 59 n. 8, 62 
n. 17, 113, 114 n. 184, 148 n. 99, 177, 
192 n. 261, 201 nn. 293, 294, 256 
n. 508, 257 n. 509, 270 n. 554, 285 
n. 606, 289 n. 617, 337, 347, 361, 368, 
384 n. 21 
Basil II 8 n. 24, 37, 46, 49, 68 n. 26, 265 
n. 537, 274 n. 567, 361, 375 n. 281. See 
also Menologion of Basil IT; Psalter of 
Basil II 
Basil the Great, Saint 65, 106 n. 161, 
119 n. 207, 283 n. 601 
St Basil the Younger, Life of 101, 200 
n. 291 
Basil of Caesarea, Life of. See Amphilochios 
Basilevsky, A.P. (collection) 83 n. 82, 
152 n. 113, 166 n. 159, 260 n. 519, 308 
n. 680 
Bathys Ryax (‘Deep Brook’) 
panel from 10 n. 28, 173 n. 181, 176 
n. 193, 202, 229, 259 n. 519, 276, 
357 n. 191, fig. 47 
sanctuary and cult centre of 
St Theodore 102 n. 150, 150 
battle formations 152, 240. See also 
phoulkon; wedge 
battle or war cry 72 n. 49, 337, 338 
n. 108 
Bayeux “Tapestry 157, 232 n. 403, 245 
n. 459, 246, 362 n. 218, 394 n. 63 
beard fashions 90n. 110 
Beelshamen (Palmyrene deity) fig. 17. 
See also Baal-Shamin; Baal; Bel 
Bel, (Palmyrene deity) fig. 17 
Bel, temple of 186 n. 233, fig. 17 
Belisarius (general) 35 n. 69, 43, 44 
n. 105, 49, 109 n. 170, 206, 250 n. 488, 
298 n. 645, 347 n. 148 
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Belting, Hans 400 
Benesevit Taktikon 41 
Benevento 59 n. 7,110 n. 117, 274 
n. 567 
Bera (now Pherrai), Thrace 9 n. 25, 143, 
170 n. 171, 171, 173 n. 182, 184 n. 223, - 
228, 244, 286, 400 
Kosmosoteira (Virgin-Saviour of the 
World), church 9 n. 9, 143, 170 
n. 171, 173 n. 182, 184 n. 223, 228, 
244, 286 
Berezovo,silver dish 153 
Berlin 
Pergamon Museum 156, 137 n. 52 
Staatliche Museen 37 n. 133, 200 
n. 291, 206, 252 n. 497, 286 n. 608 
Bible 
Old Testament 29 n. 45, 63, 64 
n. 25, 66 nn. 32, 33, 69 n. 43, 89, 
96, 100 n. 144, 157, 181, 254, 288 
n. 164, 366, 406 
New Testament 
406 
Exodus—6th commandment 63 
Genesis, book of 146 n. 92, 254 
Gen. 41:17-29 pharaoh's dream of fat 
and scrawny cows 297 
Isaiah, book of 181 
Letters of St Paul 
Letter to the Ephesians 
252, 372 n. 269, 378 
Second Letter to Timothy 107 
Leviticus 366 
Psalm 34 254 
Psalm 43(44):5 339 
Psalm 59(60):6 371 
Psalm 90(91):13 97 n. 136 
Psalm 93(94) 228 
Psalm 96(97):11 84 - 
Wisdom, book of 181, 283 n. 60 
use in taking omens 73 
Bidana inIsauria 91 n.114 
Birmingham, England, Barber Institute 
of Fine Arts 130, 265 
Bithynia, monastery on Mt Olympos 
183 
Biton 34, 39 
Blues. See circus factions 
Bodrum, Archaeological Museum 33 
n. 63 
bodyguards, imperial 244, 270 n. 554, 
297, 315, 328, 364 n. 231. See also 
palace guard; scholae palatinae 
Bohemund 115, 213 n. 328, 258 n. 511 


54 n. 149, 63, 291, 


181-183, 
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Bollandists 11 
Bonakh, Saint 80 
Boris and Gleb, saints 306, 307 n. 675 
Borradaile Triptych 104 n. 158, 135 
n. 43, 163 n. 148, 170 n. 171, 184, 316 
n. 17, 351 n. 162, 352, 399 
Boukellarioi 185, 345 n. 140 
Bowyers 20 
Bryennios, Nikephoros (historian) 47, 
49, 127 n. 8 
Bulgaria 
Archaeological Museum 143 
Dzhulyunitsa 248 
heraldry 250 
Kyustendil, Regional Historical 
Museum 322 n. 41 
National Gallery of Art 
n. 631 
Plovdiv 189, 233 
Sofia: Archaeological Museum 121 
n. 211, 159 n. 137 
Veliko Turnovo, Museum 234 
n. 413, 279 n. 586, 293 n. 631, 
Vidin, Historical Museum 121 
n. 211 
Churches and monasteries 
Bachkovo, monastery 7 n.22 
Boboshevo, monastery 154 n. 119, 
221 n. 361 
Boyana, nr Sofia, Sts Panteleimon and 
Nicholas (funded by Kaloyan) 235 
n. 419, 239 n. 433 
Zemen, monastery 154 n. 119, 239 
n. 432 
Bulgar(s) 
axes 33 
first Bulgar state 
n. 57 
Byz. wars against 
n. 141, 52, 55, 70 
hoard of gold and silver objects 350 
n. 159 
Madrid Skylitzes, depictions 128 
n. 9, 132 n. 30, 198 n. 281 
mercenaries in Byz. service 403 
n. 10 
rebellion (of 1041) 251 n. 495 
rising of Peter and Asen (1185) 116 
sagion (cloak) 267 
Burgundians 403 n. 10 


189, 293 


28 n. 42, 138 


22, 46, 49, 51 


caesar (dignity) 
gold armour of 148 n. 99, 185 
clothing of 1 n. 2, 256 n. 508, 257 
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ceremony on granting of title 273 
n. 562 
diadem, wreath of 288 n. 613, 289 
sword worn by 361 
sword awarded by 347 n. 146 
Caesarea in Cappadocia 
arms workshop 21-22 
Caesarea in Palestine 
basilica of St Prokopios 109 
calcatio 85. See also trampling an enemy 
Caleb (Old Testament figure) 89, 202 
calendars, rural scenes in 199 
camel hide, used in armour production 
149 n. 101 
camels, 
attribute of St Menas 90-91 
used in war by Arabs 308 n. 681 
cameos and intaglios 10, 132 n. 33, 245 
n. 459, fig. 73 
Cappadocia, rock-cut churches 6,9 
n.25 
Avcilar churches. See Matiana 
Cavusin churches. See Cavusin 
Goreme churches. See Korama 
Ihlara valley churches. See Ihlara 
valley 
Korama churches. See Korama 
Mavrucan, church no. 3 84 
Soandos valley (now Soganli Dere) 
churches. See Soandos valley 
Tagar (Yeşilöz) near Urgup (former 
chapel of St Panteleimon) 141 
Cappadocian art 84, 314 n. 8 
Cappadocian Fathers 65, 404 
Capsella africana, Vatican Museum 290 
Castor. See Dioscuri, the 
cataphracts. See kataphraktoi 
Catechumenate 64 
cavalry 
horse archers 83, 146 n. 93, 226 
n. 381, 370 nn. 260, 262, 371 
Persian, Sasanian 138, 167 
nomad 138 
heavily-armoured (see also 
kataphraktoi; klibanarioi) 
126 n. 4, 138, 377 
Cavusin 
chapel founded by Nikephoros 
Phokas 194 
Great Pigeon House church (Kusluk 
kilise) 105 n. 159, 149, 170 n. 171, 
173 n. 181, 184, 198, 204, 278, 280, 
360, 388 n. 35 
St John’s Church 84 


16, 37, 
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Cefalü, Sicilian cathedral, mosaics 6,9 
n. 22, 131, 146, 171, 176 n. 193, 190, 
199, 203, 217 n. 348, 227 n. 383, 228, 
230 n. 392, 239, 242, 259 n. 517, 259 
nn. 518, 519, 278 n. 584, 286, 355 
n. 181 

Celt(s) 
inventors of mail armour 154 
spurs and bits 390 n, 42, 392 


trousers 204 n. 302, 205 
as synonym for Normans 160, 234 
n. 415 
Celtic Spain 343 
Central Asia 137 n. 51, 138 n. 57, 228 


n, 389, 359 nn. 200-201, 383 
centurions 188 
ceremony 
books of 40 
Easter Sunday ceremony 198 
on emperor's departure from 
capital 179, 195 
on emperor's return to capital 195, 289 
on Heraclius’ departure (Easter AD 
622) 195 
presentation of stemma after 
victorious expedition 289 
reception of Arab ambassadors from 
Tarsos (AD 946) 261, 364, 370 
n. 261 
religious ceremonies at court 201 
Chalcedonians 212 
Cherson 
11th/12th C. relief icon of St George 
from Balaklava 131 
12th C. steatite icon 131, 163 n. 148, 
176 n. 193, 234 n. 413, 279 n. 586, 
316 n, 17, 323, 357 n. 191 
‘chi-rho’ motif. See Christogram 
China 164 n. 153, 380 
Chios, Nea Mone monastery 143 
chivalry, influence of 208, 248, 362, 365 
n. 237, 377, 392 
Choniates, Niketas 15 n. 54, 25, 39, 48, 
178, 183, 196, 211, 245, 254, 391, 
chosen people 63 n. 19, 64 n. 25, 66 
n. 33, 69, 73, 254, 366 
Chosroes I of Persia 
abandons siege of Resafa 99 
silver dish of 83 n. 82 
Chosroes II of Persia 
lends assistance to Maurice 67-68 
reveres St Sergios 108 n. 167 
relief image from Taq-i Bustan 396 
n. 67 i 
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Christ (see also Christus miles) 
Christ-Emanuel 290 
colobium worn by 1 
depicted in military attire (Christus 
miles) 98, fig. 18 
image on amulets 75 
Judgement of Pilate 239 n. 432, 297, 
363 n. 220 
appears among stag’s antlers. See 
St Eustathios 82 
saint, crowned by 292 
Christian 
doctrine 63, 67, 182 n. 221 
pagan practices taken over 71-72 
symbolism 98, 121, 180, 365 
virtues. See ‘Panoply of Christian 
virtues’ 
Christians 
attitude to military service 
121 
attitude to killing and war 63-65 
persecution of 57, 59 n. 9, 67, 372 
Christogram (‘chi-rho’ motif) 243-244, 
295 n. 637, 297 n. 644, 330, 336 
n. 100 
Christopher, Saint 190, 235 n. 416, 351 
‘the dog-headed' 89 n. 108, 238 - 
n. 427 
Chronicon Paschale 44 
Church 
Eastern (Orthodox) 107 
Fathers 107, 125 n. 2, 181-182, 253 
n. 500, 404 
Liturgy 66, 72-73, 337, 400 
religious symbols on cult objects 
frowned upon 337 
Ciborium 113 n. 182 
Cilicia 21-22, 196, 328 n. 62 
circus factions 
Blues 261, 263 
Greens 257, 261 
cloak colours 257-263 
procession on anniversary of 
Constantinople’s foundation 
261-262, 299-300 
Claudiopolis 127 n. 8 
clergy 
costume of 2 
scandalized by maniakia 296 
Clermont-Ganneau, Charles 12 n, 40, 
78 
Cleveland Museum of Art,Ohio 10 
n. 28, 150, 176 n. 193, 227 n. 383, 239, 
259 n. 517 


63—66, 
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clibanarii. See klibanarioi 
clipeus (tondo) 84 n. 86, 211, 246, 351 
n. 162, 371 
Codex Justinianus 19, 125n.2 
coin types 
Athena, snake-god and olive tree 
(on Athenian bronzes) 93-94 
Constantine IX holding sheathed 
sword (miliaresion) 361 
Cross, stars and crescent (coins of 
Anastasius, Justinian I, and folles 
of Constantine IX, Constantine X, 
Alexios I) 249 
St Demetrios handing emperor 
patriarchal double-cross (coins of 
Alexios I) 337 
coinage, inspiration for Byz. 
‘hagiographic’ heraldry 402-403 
colobium (peasant tunic) 1 
column capitals 11 n. 34, 77 n. 61, 88 
comitatenses (troops of Roman field 
army) 4 
Constans II 7 n. 21, 52, 298 n. 648, 350 
n. 159 
Constantine the Great 
army reforms 4 
Edict of Toleration 60 n. 13, 64 
portrait with sons at palace 
entrance 336 
regalia of 266, 287 n. 611 
vision before battle at Milvian 
Bridge 243 
Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos 23, 
36-37, 41, 177, 180, 185, 195-196, 213, 
347 
De administrando Imperio 45, 99, 
200 
De ceremoniis aulae byzantinae 41, 
52, 127 n. 9, 155, 207 
On themes 30 
Vita Basilii 45. See also Theophanes 
Continuatus 
Constantine IX Monomachos 22n. 18, 
47, 249, 335 n. 98, 361 
Constantine X Doukas 115, 198, 249 
Constantine (Armenian soldier) 245 
Constantine (son of Basil I) 285 n. 606, 
317 n. 24 
Constantinople 
anniversary of foundation (11 May) 
299 
festivals 256 
militias and guards for city walls 261 
See also Istanbul 


Events 

610, Heraclian fleet arrives 68 

626, Avar siege 69 

946, visit of Arab ambassadors 261 

1097, besieged by Crusaders 4, 48 

1204, captured by Crusaders 305 

1261, recovered by Michael VIII 
256 

Processions 

Christmas 282 n. 596 

Good Friday 31 

anniversary of foundation of 
Constantinople (11 May) 
261-262, 299 

to Hagia Sophia 31, 50, 195, 266, 
297 n. 644, 305, 361, 397 

to church of St Mokios 261 

Churches 

Blachernai 30 

Hagia Eirene 26 n. 35, 243 
n. 448 

Hagia Sophia 50, 113 n. 183 

Nea Church in the region of 
Pharos 31 

St Euphemia 20 

St George's sanctuary, at Adrianople 
Gate 109 

St Mokios 122 n. 212, 261 

St Olaf 32 

St Prokopios 401 

St Romanos, at gate of Romanos 
(Top-Kapusi) 110 

St Theodore’s Chapel 32 

St Theodore (restored by Justinian I) 
110 

Sts Sergios & Bakchos 110 

St Stephanos's chapel, Daphni 291 

Virgin, at the Forum 195 

Virgin, in Pharos 31 n. 54, 243 

Virgin (now Odalar mosque) 131, 
190, 284 n. 602, 355 n. 181, 357 
n. 190, 399 

Monasteries 

St George, at the Mangana 122 
n. 212 

Saviour, in Chora (now Kariye 
mosque) 235 n. 419, 269 n. 551, 
403 n. 10 

Stoudios 122 n. 212, 309 

Other edifices 

Augustaion (Stephana) 291 

Chalke gate 180, 252, 336 

Chrysotriklinos 21, 31-32, 292, 232 
n. 46, 331 n. 77 
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Column of Theodosius 244, 
Great Palace 20, 31, 52, 140 n. 62, 
144, 151 n. 106, 282 n. 597, 316 
n. 20, 329 n. 66, 394 n. 61 
great triklinos of palace in the 
Magnaura 364 
Hippodrome 242 n. 445, 251 n. 495, 
263, 289 n. 618, 304 n. 666, 345 
n. 137, 364 n. 227 
Magnaura 20, 292 n. 628, 364 
St Niketas, gate of 110 
‘Port of Theodosius’ 33 
triklinos of Justinian in the 
Palace 364 
Constantius 1n. 2,92 n. 116, 192 
n. 260, 294 n. 637, 330 
Constantius II 78 n. 65, 165 n. 154, 219, 
290 
Coptic 
provincial art 80, 285 
church 77 
legend 76, 328 n. 64 
miniature(s) 292, 299, 331, 335, 368 
textiles 90, 97 n. 136 
coronation 
of Anastasius 251 n. 494, 330 
of Andronikos III (1325) 252 
of Julian the Apostate (361) 1 n.2, 
251, 294 
hall (Augustaion or Stephana) 291 
Corinth 24n. 27, 30 n. 49, 100, 316 
n. 20, 348 n. 154, 350 n. 160 


Cotsonis, John A. 339 
court 
ceremony/ritual 262 n. 524, 310, 355 


n. 181, 360, 400 
etiquette 40, 42 
dress/fashion 2 n. 4, 95, 167 n. 160, 
271, 300 n. 654 
officials 41, 257, 266 
courtiers 252, 283 n. 601, 297 
De Courtenay family 160 
crescent moon with star 
ancient emblem of Byzantium 241 
n. 440, 249 
motif in "Byzantine heraldic 
tradition’ 249 
Crete 
Anydri, church of St George 245 
Kritsa, church of Panagia Kera 156 
n. 126 
military expeditions to 
229, 348 n. 154 


42, 46, 207, 
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Crimea 
n. 383 
crocodile (Egyptian god Set depicted as) 
12 n. 40, 78 
cross 
as shield blazon 78, 236, 237 n. 421 
on military flags 340 
motif in “Byzantine heraldic 
tradition’ 249 
red Crusader cross 245 
relic of True Cross (see True Cross) 
war cry "Victory for the Cross’ 338 
Crosses 
altar 8 n. 23, 26 n. 34, 105 n. 158, 
144 n. 85, 232 n. 404, 334, 340, 382 
n. 12 
bronze 88 
erected on walls of Thessaloniki 
during siege 329 
patriarchal double-cross 337 
pre-altar 26 n.34, 105 n. 158, 144 
n. 85, 232 n. 404, 334, 340, 382 
n. 12 
processional (see also processional 
crosses; reliquary) 338-339, 365 
n, 112 
Crucifixion scene 
n. 442, 246, 284 
Crusader(s) 
artistic influence on Byzantine states 
7, 106 n. 160, 160, 212 n. 327, 393, 
397 
workshops 8 n.23, 19, 20-22, 25, 
55, 132, 144, 147 n. 96, 179 n. 118, 
136 n. 45, 144, 147 n. 96, 153 
n. 118, 161, 165; 238, 245 n. 459, 
275 n. 574, 311, 348 n. 154, 349, 
350 n. 159, 352 n. 168, 354 n. 179, 
356 n. 185, 359 
Crusades 
First 32 n. 57, 47, 70 n. 43, 72 n. 48, 
154, 127 n. 8, 234 n. 415 
Second 24 n. 25, 127 n. 8, 212 n. 324 
Fourth 53, 235 n. 417, 311 
Cyprian of Africa 290 
Cyprianus, African bishop of Thenai 85 
Cyprus 
Asinou, church of the Panagia 
Phorbiotissa 6 n. 18, 8 n. 24, 31 
n. 54, 89 n. 107, 158 n. 135, 190, 
195, 243, 249, 284 n. 602, 331 n. 77, 
340 n. 121, 355 n. 181, 357 n. 190, 
399 


10 n. 32, 198, 218 n. 353, 227 


232 n. 402, 241 
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Kalopanagiotis, katholikon of 
St Heraklidios in the monastery 
of Hagios Ioaniis (St John) 
Lampadistis 246 
Lagoudera, church of the Panagia tou 
Arakos (Panagia Arakiotissa) 135 
n. 45, 187, 241, 351 n. 162 
Moutoullas, church of the 
Panagia 135 n. 45, 136, 141, 156 
n. 126, 179 n. 205, 187, 235 n. 418, 
24], 243 
Nicosia, Folk Art Museum 248 
Paphos, bishop's palace 243 
church of the Panagia 
Theoskepaste 243 
hermitage of St Neophytos 156n. 126 
Cyril of Thessaloniki (Apostle to the 
Slavs) 113 


Dain, Alphonse 38 
Dalisandos, Seleucia, church of 
St Theodore Teron 30 
Damascus 
arms workshop 21 
Byz. craftsmen inspired by weapons 
from 243 
weapons imported from 
Damianos, Saint 290 
Daniel among the lions 91 
Danus (inhabitant of Salona) 
Daphni monastery (nr Athens) 
298, 303, 365 
Dara (in Mesopotamia) 27n. 39 
David (biblical king) 69, 70 n. 43, 157, 
197, 252 n. 497, 269, 323 n. 44, 333, 348 
David Plates’. See Karavas hoard 
Dawson, Timothy 16 n. 66, 18 n. 73, 20 
n. 5, 139, 142, 142 n. 76, 144 n. 84, 146 
n. 93, 155, 161 n. 141, 167 nn. 159-160, 
206 n. 308, 326 n. 52, 368 n. 249 
De administrando Imperio. See under 
Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos 
De ceremoniis aulae byzantinae. 
See under Constantine VII 
Porphyrogennetos 
De obsidione toleranda 39, 215 n. 312 
De re militari 25 n. 30, 37, 37 n. 80, 147, 
147 n. 96, 320 n. 33 
decurion 257 
Deesis scene 105 
degradation 
prior to martyrdom 108 n. 162 
cutting of officer’s band 278 n. 581 


190 n. 252 


1n.2 
105, 
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dressing in women's clothing 299 
removal of maniakion 299 
deities. See gods 
Delehaye, Hippolyte 
n. 173 
Delphi, sanctuary 29-30 
Delphic oracle, wars (590, 449 and 
347-335 BC) 66 
Delyan, Peter (Bulgarian leader) 102 
demarchos (demarch) 263, 263 
nn. 527-528 
Demetrios (of Thessaloniki), Saint 
frees Bishop Cyprianus from 
Slavs 62 n. 17, 85 
Miracles of 99 
Passio Altera 291 
stemma relic 292-293 
appears ina dream 113,115 
appears in white chlamys at sieges of 
Thessaloniki 99, 260 n. 521 
causes death of Bulgarian Tsar 
Kaloyan (1207) 104, 117 
n. 196 
cult spread in army by Justinian and 
Maurice 112 
cult centre in Thessaloniki 61, 62 
n. 17, 112 
patron of Bulgars 117 
usually shown in white (light blue) 
chlamys 99 
kills scorpion with sign of cross 
demons 
assault St Joannikos with bows 373 
female 75-77 
target newborn children 76 
vanquished by Solomon 75 
Alabasdria 77 
Avyzouth 75 
Gyllou 77 
Lilith 76 n. 58, 77 
Ovyzouth 75, 76 n. 57 
Vyzouth 75, 76 n. 58 
demos (deme); see also circus 
factions 261, 263 
deportati (medical orderlies) 380 
Digenes Akritas 
Dish 368 
epic poem and hero 50, 147, 172, 
176, 178, 248, 314, 365, 368, 377, 
391, 
manuscripts, Escorial and 
Grottaferrata 50, 51 n. 139, 172 
Diiperegrini 96 


12, 62 n. 16, 110 


292 
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Diocletian (emperor) 
persecution of Christians 57 
Price Edict 265 
spearing of, motif 334 
Diogenianos of Herakleia 42 
Dionysiou monastery. See under Athos, Mt. 
Dioscuri, the 96 
Disciplina Militaris (deity) 96 
Divine Logos 70 n. 43, 253 
Divine Providence 69,71 
Dobrynia Jadreikovich. See Antony of 
Novgorod 
dog motif 83 
domestikos ton Exkoubiton 261 
domestikos ton Noumeron 261, 266 
domestikos ton scholon 52,261 


Domitian (emperor) 192 

Dorostolon (siege of AD 971) 100, 159, 
223 

doryphoroi 324 n. 47, 326 n.53, 330 


n. 70, 334, 376, 404 n. 13, fig. 69 
Doukinia, Irena (mother of Anna 
Komnena) 47 
draconarii (draco-standard bearers) 
247, 249 n. 483 
dragon (or serpent) 
heraldic motif 246 
Isaiah's Leviathan 336 
related to standard carried by 
draconarii 247 
slain by saint 93 
‘Dream book’ (Oneirokritikon). See 
Achmet ibn Sirin 
droungarios of the Vigla 49, 210 n. 320, 
266 
Droungarios of the Fleet 364 
Dumbarton Oaks, see Washington 
Dura-Europos 
shields from 206 n. 307, 225 n. 375, 
227 n. 382 
prayer-house 64 


eagle 

heraldic motif 249-250 

in art and costume 192 n. 261, 207, 
257, 384 n. 21, 392 

Roman legionary insignia 237 n. 421, 
238 n. 423, 249-250, 390 n. 43 

shield blazon of Epirotes and 
Macedonians 236 n. 421 

sword pommels shaped as 362 n. 216 

winged eagle on shield of Amazon 
Maximo 247 

with bound legs motif 83 
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Edessa 
arms workshop 21 
St Theodore’s church 
ruling family in 160 
Edict of Justinian 20 
Egypt 
Arab conquest of 91 
Abu Mina (‘St Menas’). See under 
Menas, Saint 
Antinoé 87 
Bawit, monastery of St. Apollo (Abu 
Abullu) 77 
double crown of pharoahs 1 
St Catherine, monastery. See Sinai, 
monastery of St Catherine 
Faras, cathedral 77, 87, 152 n. 113, 
191, 244, 276, 293, 335, 388 n. 35 
Fayyum. See Fayyum Synaxarion 
Hamula Synaxarion. See Fayyum 
Synaxarion 
Kelia, cave chapel 15, mural 87 
Al-Surian, church of Al-Adra, 
frescoes of c.700 86 
Emanuel. See Christ-Emanuel 
embroidered motifs 203, 258, 282 
n. 597 
Emesa(Homs) 88 
engineer, military 309 n. 684, 375 
enkolpion 10 n. 28, 150, 176 n. 193, 
227 n. 383, 239, 259 nn. 517, 519, 306 
n. 673, 318 
Epano Boulari. See Ano Boularioi 
eparch of the Praetorium, ‘uniform’ 
of 255n. 506, 273 n. 562, 275, 282 
n. 597 
Ephesus (Ephesos) 
St John the Evangelist, church 
treasury 222 
Ephrem the Syrian (theologian) 
n. 161,331 
Epiphanios, seal of 93 
Episkopi, Eurytania 
Dormition (Koimesis), church 141, 
176 n. 193, 190, 220, 228, 318 
Erechtheus (legendary hero) 93 n. 120 
Erichthonios (legendary hero) 93 n. 120 
Eros 373 
Escorial Library 50 
Escorial Taktikon 41 
Etruria 151 n. 106, 192, 301 n. 658 
Etruscan art 73 n. 51, 134 n. 39, 139 
n. 53, 187 n. 238, 192 n. 260, 295 
n. 637 
Euboea, St Thekla, monastery 84 n. 86 


110 


106, 
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Euchaita 30, 101-102, 118-119 
known also as Theodoropolis 101 
martyrion of St Theodore 30, 61 n. 13 
St Theodore, church 30, 101 
Persian attack on 14 n. 50 
promoted to episcopal see 109 
seals of bishops of 88 n. 102, 93, 
tale of dragon terrorizing 117 n. 200 

Euchaneia (modern Corum, Turkey) 
bishopric and metropolis 118 
John, bishop of 118 n. 205 

Eudokia Makrembolitissa (wife of 
Constantine X) 198 

Eudoxia, empress 108 

Eugenius (Roman usurper) 99 

eulogia (see also ampullae) 91, 117 

Euphrates, river 87 n. 94, 365 

Eusebios of Caesarea, Life of 
Constantine 66 

Eustathios (archbishop of Thessaloniki), 
scholia to Iliad and Odyssey 51 

Eustathios (Placidus), Saint 
his vision 59 n.9 
scenes of his conversion 82, 85 

Eustratios, soldier in Macedonian corps 
58 n. 4, 245 

Euthymios (monk) 144 n. 188 

Euthymios II (patriarch of 
Jerusalem) 300 

Evagrios 67 

Evangelistarion Dionysiou 587 
198-199 

evil 
bow as symbol of 371 
pagan barbarians associated with 77 
shield as a defence against 254 
victory over 245, 337 

executioners 64,156 n. 126 

Exkoubitores/Exkoubitoi (guards 
regiment) 251 n. 495, 261 n. 522, 
262, 263 n. 526, 364 


147, 


fabricae 19,21 n. 15 

fantastical motifs 5, 188, 235 n. 417 

Faras. See Egypt, Faras 

farmers 199 

fasces 303,375 n. 281 

Fayyum Synaxarion, from St Michael's 
Monastery, Hamula near Fayyum, 
Egypt; now New York, J. Pierpont 
Morgan Library (M 613) 292,299 
n. 652, 300 n. 653, 307, 308 n. 680, 388 
n. 35, 335 n. 97, 369 

Ferres, Thrace. See Bera (Pherrai) 
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fetialis (member of college of priests) 330 
Firuzabad, Persia 156 
Florence 
Bargello Palace (Museo Nazionale 
del Bargello) 142, 204 n. 302, 231 


n. 401, 382 
Biblioteca Laurenziana 35 n. 70, 290 
n. 621 
Museo Archeologico Nazionale 187 
n. 238 
Foederati 4, 138 n. 55, 165 n. 155, 204 


n. 302, 347 

folds and creases, depiction of 269 

foliage, scrolling, motif 217 n. 348, 239, 
358 n. 197 

folkart 2n.7,396 

foreign soldiers in imperial service. See 
mercenaries 

Fowden, Elizabeth Key | 81, 110 


Frankish sword blades 349, 352 n. 168, 
356 n. 185 
Franks 103 n. 155, 168 n. 160, 209 


n. 317, 221 n. 362, 318 n. 26, 346 n. 143 
Freiburg Leaf (Augustiner-Museum, 
Freiburg im Breisgau) 179, 390 n. 42, 
394, fig. 58 
Frigidus, River (battle in AD 394) 99 


Gabras 178,391 
Gabriel (the archangel) 3n.8,122n.212 
Gelasius (pope) 58 n. 3, 108 n. 168 
Genesios, Joseph 45, 353 
Geneva, Musée d'Art et d'Histoire 
347 
Genoa, San Lorenzo cathedral 
treasury 338 
gentiles 299 n. 651. See also Scholai 
Geoffrey de Villehardouin 53 
George, Saint 
Alexander Nevski aided against 
Swedes 103 n. 154 
imperial foundations linked 
with 108 n. 168 
martyrion at Lydda, Palestine 
372 
translation of remains 108 
usually wears red chlamys 259 
possible patronal role in red circus 
faction 263 
main patron of Crusaders 
Diasorites 152, 161-162 
Tropaiophoros (‘Triumphant’) 150, 
279 n. 585, 314, 354 
‘of Paphlagonia’ or ‘of Mitylene’ 85 


339, 


108, 


402 
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George the Monk 
Historia syntomos 54 
George of Pisidia, 
Bellum Avaricum 50 
Expeditio Persica 50 
Herakliada 50 
Georgia 
Abkhazia, Christianization of 83 
Bravaldzali, icon 382 n. 12 
10th-C panels 356 
Chukuli, silver triptych 356 
Chykhareshi, silver triptych 356 
Ckelkari (Tskhelkari), Abkhazia 84 
n. 84 
St David Gareja, Hermitage church of 
St John the Baptist 82 
Gebi 
panel 144 n. 85 
icon 382 n. 12 
Kaishe-Targlezer, church 84 n. 84 
Kheria,icon 382 n. 12 
Khosita Mairam, N. Ossetia 84 
Ikvi, church fresco 373, 382 n. 12 
Ipari church 382 n. 12 
Iprari, church of the Archangels 84 
n. 84; 382 n. 12 
Labechina, icon — 382 n. 12 
Lagami, church of Christ Saviour 84 


n. 84 

Lagurka 144 n. 86, 271 n. 556, 382 
n.12 

Lapskaldi, Svanetia, pre-altar 
cross 334 

Lashtkhveri 


church of the Archangels 
fresco 382 n. 12 
Martvili, church 82, 84 n. 84 
Matskhvarishi, Upper Svanetia 
12th-C. cross 121 
church of the Saviour 145 
fresco 382 n. 12 
Nakipari 144 n. 86, 271 n. 556, 382 
n. 12 
Nakuraleshi, icon 382 n. 12 
Natsuli, icon 382 n. 12 
Nuzal church 84 n. 84 
Phavnisi, Upper Svanetia, St George's 
church 382 n. 12 
Racha (region) 382 n. 12 
Safara, church of St Saba 84 n. 84 
Sagolasheni, icon-cover 144 n. 85 
Sakao, icon from 382 n. 12 
Sakdari, pre-altar cross 334, 382 
n. 12 


84 n. 84 
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Samtavisi, pre-altar cross 144 n. 85 
Seti, icon 382 n. 12 
Shgedi, icon 382 n. 12 
Tbilisi 
Historical Museum 82 
Museum of Fine Arts 82 
National Museum 335 
Georgian State Art Museum 259 
n. 517 
University Museum 104 n. 158 
Timotesubani monastery 145 
Tsebelda, Abkhazia 82 
Tskhelkari (Ckelkari), Abkhazia 84 
n. 84 
Tskhumar, pre-altar cross 382 n. 12 
Tsuirmi-Choban, icon 382 n. 12 
Zenobani, church of the Saviour 84 
n. 84 
Zhamushi, icon 382 n.12 
Georgian artists 144 
Geraki 
Our Lady of the Annunciation 
(Evangelistria), church 241 n. 442, 
284, 286 
St Athanasios, church 249 
St George, castle chapel 249 
St John Chrysostom, church 173; 
204 n. 301, 248 n. 477, 249, 267 


n. 543, 394 
St Sozon 249 n. 477 
Gerasa 


sanctuary of St Prokopios 109 n. 170 
St Theodore’s church 110 
Germanic peoples, 
cavalry of, use long swords 343 
fibula finds associated with 274 
Germans 234 
gesture of liberation 88 
Gleb, Saint. See Boris and Gleb 
Glykas, Michael 49 
God asa shield 254 
God’s Peace 63 
God’s Word compared to sharp 
sword 366 
gods 
assist in battle 99 
associated with armies and war 96 
as iconographic models for warrior 
saints 94-96, 276 
Egyptian 94 
Greek 94, 96 
Palmyrene 81 n. 76, 94, 137, 163 
Roman 96 
Syrian 94 
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goldsmiths 336 n. 100, 361 
Goliath 157, 239 n. 427, 269, 323 n. 44, 
333. See also David 
Gontharis 363 
Gordius, Saint 119 n. 207, 292 n. 627 
Górecki, Tomasz 77, 92, 192, 245, 276 
Goreme. See Korama 
gorgoneion 
in Byz. art 236 
onamulets 78 


on armour 179 n. 207, 277 n. 579 
on shields 77-78, 236 

Gothic 
army 195 
hypodemata 194 n. 270, 196-197 
influence Roman footwear fashion 

196 
Goths 


fibula finds associated with 274 
Romans adopt spatha from 343 
Gotland, Garda church, 12th-C. 
frescoes 306 n. 673 
Gratian (emperor) 1n.2 
Great Lavra monastery. See under Athos, 
Mt. 
Greens 262, 263 n. 528. See also circus 
factions 
Grégoire, Henri 101-102 
Gregorias, Nikephoros 102 
Gregory of Nazianzos, 
disputations with Theodosius (scene) 
298 . 
Homilies of, Parisian codex (Par. gr. 
510) 
298, 364 
Homily on moderation 302 
Gregory of Nyssa 
Dialogue on the Soul and 
Resurrection 181 
Enkomion to Forty Martyrs of Sebaste 
181 
guardsmen. See bodyguards 
Gyllou 77. See also demons 
gymnetes 129,179 n. 207. See also 
nudity; bared arms and legs 


hagiographic 
evidence 25 n. 30, 97 n. 136, 397 
researchers 97, 186 
texts 12-13, 57, 61, 117, 120, 127, 
301, 334 
tradition 58 n. 6, 100, 298 
hagiography 12, 60, 98 
hairstyles of saints 90 n. 110 
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haloes on saints 
Haidon, John F. 
140, 155 
Halkin, Francois 12 
Hamula Synaxarion. See Fayyum 
Synaxarion 
Harbaville Triptych (Louvre, Paris) 10 
n. 29, 104 n. 158, 135 nn. 43, 44, 184, 
187, 193, 205 n. 304, 279 n. 586, 280, 
284 n. 602, 318, 352, 357 n. 191, 
399 
Harpokrates-Mercury, deity 94 
Hārūn ibn Yahya 52,195 n. 272, 261 
Hàrün al-Rashid (caliph) 358 n. 197 
al-Hatib Al-Bagdadi 148 n. 99, 391 
Heaven 80, 120, 292, 372 
Heavenly Ladder of John Klimakos 
(icon from St Catherine’s Monastery, 
Sinai) 265 n. 537,371 
Helena, Saint 298, 348 
Hell, forces of 98. See also evil; demons 
Hellenistic 
armies 95 
monarchies 287 
Heraclius 5, 44-45, 50, 55, 67-70, 73, 
108, 186, 195, 197, 391 
Heraclius Constantine (son of 
Heraclius) 195 
Herakleia 42, 117 
Herakles (Hercules) 
knot of 277 
heraldic motifs 
animals (see dragon; lion; leopard; 
griffin; eagle) 
lilies 203, 258 
quartering 248 
heraldry, ‘hagiographic’—based on cross, 
crescent and stars 249, 403 
Hermitage. See Saint Petersburg 
heroes, iconography of 194 
Hero of Alexandria 39 
Pseudo-Heron of Byzantium, 
Parangelmata poliorketika 39 
Hesychios, Lexicon 43 
Hetaireia (guards formation) 216 
n. 345, 375 n. 281 
Hieron, Saint 105 n. 159, 130, 143 
n. 77, 184, 202, 204 
Hippolytus of Rome (antipope) 63 
History of Alexander the Great (British 
Library, EK. 87240), 13th-C. Flemish 
miniature 182 
Hoffmeyer, Ada Bruhn 15, 228 
holy communion, banon 65 


97 n. 136, 253 
15-16, 132 n. 31, 139, 
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holy mass, celebration on military 
service 72 
‘holy war 66-68 
hoplite (footsoldier of Greek style) 133, 
210 n. 320, 211 n. 323, 213 n. 328, 216 
n. 345, 225 n. 375, 213, 323 n. 42, 325 
n. 51, 326. See also skoutarioi 
hornet motif 207 
Horreum Margi (Cuprija) 
arms workshop 21 
horse archer motif, eastern origins 
of 83 
Horus 12 n. 40, 78, 94, 194 n. 269 
Hosios Loukas monastery. See Phokis 
Hungarian basin 358 
Hunters, hunting 
iconography borrowed from 
Persia 83, 374 n. 275 
ruler on horseback, iconography 83 


Ibn Hawqal (author) 21 n. 14,24 n. 28 
Ibn ‘Isa al-Hanafi al-Aqsarà'i, 
Muhammad (author) 172 n. 176 
Ibn Khurdadhbeh 349 
icon(s) 
as a living picture' 400 
apotropaic character of 67 
earliest types (6th-7th C.) 11 n.34 
idealized nature of representation 
386, 400 
types of icon, enamel, relief, steatite, 
tempera on wood, terracotta 10-11 
use by army and fleet 67, 68 
‘wounded icons’ 372-373 
Types of icon 
enamel 10 
relief 10 n. 32, 131, 227 n. 383, 279 
n. 585, 314 n. 9, 323 
steatite 10, 130, 136, 142, 153, 156 
n. 126, 161 n. 142, 163 nn. 148-149, 
169 n. 163, 170 n. 171, 171, 172 
n. 178, 174 n. 187, 189, 191, 194, 
202, 205, 224, 241, 279 n. 586, 293, 
316 n. 17, 355 n. 181, 374 n. 277, 
382 
tempera on wood 10 
terracotta 79, 88 
Iconium (now Konya) 30, 221 n. 361 
Iconoclasm 
art in Iconoclast era 84 n. 85 
schism suppressed (843) 4 
artistic revival after 4, 236 n. 420, 
337, 348, 376 
Iconoclasts 7, 337 n. 106, 372 
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Igor (Rus’ prince) 101, 102 n. 151 
Ihlara valley, Cappadocia 
Direkli Kilise ((Columned 
Church’) 9 n. 25, 150 n. 103, 187, 
275 n. 574, 278 n. 584, 310, 315 
Sümbüllü Kilise (Church of Lilies) 9 
n. 25, 141, 279 n. 585, 314 
Hiad, The 51, 93 n. 120, 99, 213 n. 330, 
237 n. 423, 271 n. 557 
India 67 n.34,164 n. 153, 273 n. 567, 
285 n. 606, 295 n. 638, 302 n. 658, 380 
infantry (footsoldiers), 
light-armed (see also psiloi; peltasts) 
27, 152 n. 112, 154 n. 119, 190 
n. 253, 212, 214 n. 336, 226 nn. 228, 
381, 319 n. 30, 370 n. 259 
heavy-armed (see also skoutarioi; 
hoplite) 16, 190 n. 253, 210, 226 
n. 381, 360, 377 
investiture 272 n. 562, 293 n. 632, 337 
n. 107, 366 
Ionian Greek fashions 134, 192 
Irenopolis in Cilicia, arms workshop 21 
Isaac (archbishop of Ephesus) 339 
Isaac Komnenos 116 n. 194, 219 n. 359, 
377, 400 n. 3 
Isaiah's Leviathan 336 
Isauria 30,91 n. 114, 281 n. 594 
Isaurian dynasty 42 
Isidore of Seville 128 n. 10, 175 n. 192, 
206 n. 307, 212 nn. 325, 327, 295 
n. 638, 324 n. 48, 343 n. 132 
Islamic culture, influence of 242, 312 
Istanbul (see also Constantinople) 


Archaeological Museum 11 n. 34, 
85 n. 88, 131, 256 n. 507, 278 
n. 580 


Military (Askeri) Museum 121 
n. 211, 349 n. 157 
Museum of Turkish and Islamic 
Art 221 
Topkapi palace 345 n. 141, 359 n. 201 
Italians 234, 403 n. 10 
Iveron monastery. See also under Athos, 
Mt 
History/Legend of Barlaam and 
Joasaph, (cod. 463) 149 n. 100, 
156 n. 126 
iVories 
clear definition of leg 
musculature 205 
polychrome decoration on 205 
ivory triptychs 104 n. 158, 105, 114, 
135, 276 n. 575, 357 n. 191, 404 
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James the Persian, Saint 
attributes and eastern origins 
243 
Cypriot icon of 10 n. 27, fig. 71 
Jerusalem 
captured and looted by Persians 31, 
68, 70 n. 44 
Temple of Solomon 75 
St Theodore, church 9 n. 25, 32, 110, 
114 n. 187, 122 n. 212, 150 n. 102 
Jews, perjorative characterization 
of 284 
Jihad 71. See also holy war 
Joannikos, Saint, Life of the hermit 
Joannikos 373 
Job, Book of (Cod. 3), St Catherine’s 
Monastery, Sinai 341 n. 123 
John I Tzimiskes (emperor) 21 n. 14, 
46, 105 n. 159, 223 
John II Komnenos (emperor) 55, 
71 n. 47, 116 n. 193, 196, 245, 328 
n. 62, 338 n. 110, 375 n. 281 
John (monk) 7 n. 22, 245 
John (protodemarchos), sealof 263 
John, Saint 245-246, 399 
John, Saint (the apostle) 99 
John (unidentified metropolitan) 92 
John the Baptist, Saint 82, 122, 184 n. 223 
John Chrysostom, Saint 
Homilies of 167 n. 160, 170, 187, 
198, 203, 266 n. 539, 286, 371 
n, 265 
Homilies of, MS. (Oxford, Magdalen 
College, gr. 3) 170, 187, 203, 286 
Homily on the Holy Martyr 
Barlaam 181 
Homily on Peace 65 
Liturgy (Antiphony) 66 
John of Damascus 
An Exhibition of the Orthodox Faith 
253 
Third Homily on Pictures 
John the Evangelist, Saint 
222, 339, 355 n. 181 
John Geometres/ Kyriotes (poet) 51, 
328 n. 64 
John Klimakos. See Heavenly Ladder of 
John Lydos. See Lydos 
John the Warrior, Saint 
Joseph 257 n. 509 
Joshua 66 n. 33, 89, 96, 131 n. 30, 152, 
157, 158 n. 135, 171 n. 173, 202, 217 
n. 348, 238 n. 427, 242 n. 446, 243 
n. 449, 269 n. 552 


105, 


372 
100 n. 145, 


199 
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Joshua Roll (Vat. Pal. gr. 431) 89 n. 107, 
171 n. 173, 260 n, 520, 269, 280 
n. 589 
Jovian 374 
Judas Maccabeus 
Julian the Apostate 
coronation (AD 361) 294 
‘slain’ by St Merkourios 331 
Julius Caesar 
coronation 287 n. 611 
sculptures 200 n. 291, 278 n. 580 
Jupiter Dolichenus 96 
Justin I (emperor) 109, 251 n. 494, 272 
n. 562, 290 n. 620, 294 n. 637 
Justinian I (emperor) 20, 23, 41, 43, 
77 n. 61, 108, 110, 112, 134 n. 41, 151 
n. 106, 225 n. 377, 249 n. 568, 380 n. 2 
just war 64n.25,73 


128 n. 10 


Kabiri (Greek gods) 79 n. 66 
Kalabsha, Nubian temple 388 n. 35 
Kalopanagiotis. See under Cyprus 
Kaloyan ‘the Greek slayer’ (Bulgarian 
tsar) 104, 117 n. 196, 248, 308 n. 678 
Kamariver 276 
Kaminiates, John, account of fall of 
Thessaloniki — 45, 99 n, 142, 338 
Kandia, Crete (siege of 961) 102 
kandidatoi (Lat. candidati, whites") 
insignia of 257, 288, 296, 346 
possible representations in art 297 
n. 644, 305 
subordinate to protospatharioi 
n. 668 
white clothing of (see also ‘uniforms’, 
white) 199 n. 255, 261, 304 
Kaphiona. See Mani, Kaphiona 
Karagiorgios collection, Constantinople 
(now lost) 190,279 n. 586 
Karavas, Cyprus, hoard of silver 
plates 70 n. 43, 197, 238 n. 425, 239 
n. 427, 348 
Kantorowicz, Ernst 12,95, 121 n. 211 
Kasnitzes, Nikephoros (magistros) 151 
Kastoria 
Anargyroi (Sts Kosmas and 
Damianos), church 9 n. 25, 135 
n. 45, 136, 143, 150 n. 103, 151 
n. 104, 161 n. 142, 173 nn. 181-182, 
174 n. 187, 176 n. 193, 190, 203, 
204 n. 301, 227 n. 383, 228, 233, 
235, 244—245, 259 nn. 517-519, 
264, 268 n. 546, 269, 270 n. 556, 
279 n. 585, 284 n. 602, 316 n. 17, 


304 
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353 n. 171, 354, 355 n. 181, 357 
n. 190, 400 
Hagios Stephanos, church 9 n. 35, 
143, 165 n. 155, 268 
Panagia Mavrotissa, monastery 179 
n. 205, 190 n. 254, 374 n. 278 
St Nicholas tou Kasnitze, church 9 
n. 25, 135 n. 45, 153 n. 103, 151, 
163 n. 151, 165 n. 155, 169, 173 
n. 182, 183 n. 223, 194, 217 n. 348, 
222, 234, 239, 258 n. 514, 283 
n. 599, 284 n. 602, 353 n. 173, 355 
nn. 181, 183, 356 n. 186, 357 n. 191, 
365 n. 234, 400 
kataphraktoi (cataphracts) 16, 37, 38 
n. 84, 129 n. 11, 155 nn. 122, 125, 158, 
174 n. 186, 185, 189 n. 246, 214 n. 339, 
226, 347, 360, 367, 377, 380 n. 2, 393, 
395-397 
Katakylas, Leo, lost military work 37 
katepanos (dignity), insignia of 296, 
298 n. 646 
Kekaumenos 38 n. 83, 383, 384 n. 20 
Kekrops(snake-likeGreekgod) 93 n. 120 
Kerch missorium. See missorium: Kerch 
Kerkyra, Hagios Markos, St Merkourios, 
church 141, 278 n. 584 
Khartoum, National Museum 192 
Khazars 168 n. 160, 251 n. 493, 358 
n. 196, 364 
Khludov Psalter 9 n. 26, 78 n. 65, 84 
n. 86, 98 n. 138, 149 n. 100, 163 n. 148, 
198 n. 281, 222 n. 365, 229 n. 392, 252 
n. 497, 270 n. 554, 556, 315 n. 10, 316 
n. 17, 323 n. 44, 341 n. 123, 348 n. 152, 
351 n. 164, 356 n. 187, 385 n. 23, 388 
n. 35, 390 n. 43 
Kibyrrhaiotai theme 22 
Kiev 
Monastery of the Caves 6 n. 18, 52 
Monastery of St Michael (Archangel) 
130, 146, 163 n. 148, 176 n. 193, 
194, 203, 259 n. 518, 354, 357 
n. 191, fig. 26 
National Museum 10 n. 32, 131, 
205, 227 n. 383, 259 n. 517, 279 
n. 585, 314 n. 9, 316 n. 17 
St Sophia, cathedral 6, 145 n. 90, 
221, 268, 385 n. 23 
Kievan Rus’ 8, 46, 358 n. 197 
Kilij Arslan II, sultan 391 
Kinnamos, John, Epitome 48-49, 136 
n. 48, 148 n. 98, 178 n. 203, 234, 368 
n. 249, 375 n. 281 
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Kisseron Hill, Palestine, St Sergios, 
monastery 110 
Kletorologion. See Philotheos 
klibanarioi 16,21, 126 n. 4, 127 n. 6, 
134 n. 39, 138-139, 156, 396 n. 67, fig. 
53 
knight, western 26, 235 n. 417, 248, 
311, 393, 404. See also chivalry; 
Crusaders 
Pseudo-Kodinos 
n. 543, 280-28 
Kolia-Dermitzaki, Athena 65 nn. 27, 
29-30, 66 n. 33, 67 n. 35, 68 n. 40, 70, 
71 n. 47, 99 n. 143 
Kolias, Taxiarchas 5 nn. 13, 17, 15, 
139, 148, 155, 171, 176, 186, 196 
n. 275, 215 n. 342, 219, 247, 332 n. 85, 
359 
komes (count) 
permitted cloak colour 257 n. 511 
wearing of maniakion 296 
kommerkiarios (commerciarius) — 25,80 
Komnene, Anna, Alexiad 26, 39, 47, 49, 
115, 160, 211, 234, 289, 393 
Komnenoi dynasty 229, 400 
Korama (see also Matiana) 
Chapel 10 (Daniel's Chapel) 309 
Karanlik Kilise 190 n. 254, 354 
Tokalı Kilise (Church of the 
Buckle) 9 n. 25, 130, 184 
St Basil’s cave-chapel 334 
St John’s Church (chapel 2A, Sakli 
Kilise) 141, 278 n. 584 
Theotokos, church of the (chapel 33, 
Kiliglar Kuşluk) 141, 150 n. 103 
Church of the Snake (or ‘of 
Honorius, chapel 18, Yilanli 
Kilise) 142, 184 n. 223, 275 n. 574, 
382 n. 12. ! 
Korean peninsula 380 
Kosmas, Saint 290, 350 n. 159 
Sts Kosmas and Damianos, church. See 
in respective towns/countries under 
Anargyroi, church of the 
koubikoulariot 296, 364 
kouropalates 115 n. 190, 257, 273 
n. 562, 304 n. 666 
Kritsa. See Crete: Kritsa 
Krum, Bulgar khan 55, 249 n. 482 
Krumbacher, Karl 12 
Kuczurmare, Bucovina (Situla find) 197 
Kufic ornament and inscriptions on 
weaponry 190, 241-243 
Kühn, HJ. 16 


42, 193, 252, 267 
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Kurbinovo, Macedonia, St George’s 
church 136, 164 n. 151, 184 n. 221, 
264, 286, fig. 31 


Lactantius 107 n. 164, 243 
lamb of god, as shield device 243 
Lares Militares (Roman deities) 96 
Larissa (battle in 1082) 115, 393 
Latin 
Europe 
states 178, 402 
Latins 127 n. 8, 328 n. 59 
Latosia/Litosia, sister of Sisinnios 76 
Leader, Ruth 274 
Lefkadia, Macedonian tomb of Lyson and 
Kallikles, 29 n. 46, fig. 1 
legions, Roman 71, 96 n. 131, 137, 200, 
311 
Leo V, the Armenian 
Leo VI, ‘the Wise’ 
De navali proelio 38 
Excerpto nauticum 38 
Problemata 36 
Taktika 24, 36, 38, 40, 155, 157, 158 
n. 134, 171, 176, 211, 226-267, 321, 
325, 331, 347, 390 
Leo the Deacon, History 46 
Leo Grammatikos 195 
Leo of Tripoli, pirate 45 
Leo Sikontios. See Thessaloniki, House 
of... 
Leontius, Roman provincial 
governor 112 
leopard 247. See also heraldic motifs 
lexicons 43. See also Hesychios; Suda 
libri exercituales (books of prophecy) 73 
Licinius 117 
lictors 132 n. 33, 303, 375 n. 281 
light-armed troops. See psiloi; peltasts 
Lilith 76 n. 58, 77. See also demons 
lilies on clothing 203, 258 
limitanei (frontier troops) 4 
lion 
embroidered motif on 
‘uniforms’ 178, 282 n. 597 
heraldic or proto-heraldic 
motif 246-248, fig. 74 
in art 98, 133 n. 36, 194 n. 269 
on armour or boots 194 n. 269, 277 
n. 579, 
symbolism of combat with 91, 98, 337 
Litosia/Latosia, sister of Sisinnios 76 
Liutprand, bishop of Cremona 53 
‘lives’ of saints 12. See also entries for 
individual saints 


29 n. 48, 362 


198 n. 281, 353 
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Lombardy, Byz. expedition to (AD 
935) 42 
London 
British Museum 161, 393 
British Library 161, 182 
Longinus, Saint 67, 88, 190 
Loukas the Stylite 72 
Lucanians 72 
Lupus, Saint 153 n. 115, 198, 279, 318 
Luscinus, Gaius Fabricius, consul 99 
Lusignan dynasty 248 
Lyaios 228 
Lydda 60n. 12, 61 n. 14, 108-109, 372 
Lydos, John, De magistratibus 40-41, 
191, 201, 211, 214, 265, 273, 275, 329, 
340 
Lyon, Musée des Tissus 206 
Lyson and Kallikles, tomb of 29 n. 46, 
fig. 1 


MacCoull, L.B. 80 
McGeer, Eric 16, 39, 155, 326, 396 
Macedonia (Former Yugoslav 
Republic) 11 n. 34, 79, 143, 150, 202, 
238 n. 424, 293 n. 632, 381 n. 7 
Kurbinovo, St George’s church. See 
Kurbinovo 
Nerezi, Macedonia, St Panteleimon, 
church. See Nerezi 
Skopje, Museum of Macedonia 79, 
fig. 7 
Vinica ceramic icons. See Vinica 
ceramic icons 
Macedonian dynasty 35, 39, 45, 111, 
229, 399 
Macedonian guard (Hetaireia) 216 
n. 345, 364, 375 n. 281 
Macedonian infantry formation 
325-326 
Macedonian Renaissance 39, 43,53 
n. 149, 130, 311 
Maciejowski Bible (Pierpont Morgan 
Library, New York, M. 638) 161 
Madrid, 
Real Academia de la Historia 238 
n. 245, 274, fig. 69 
Biblioteca Nacional de España 15, 
46, 54 
Madrid Skylitzes (illustrated MS of 
the History of Skylitzes; Biblioteca 
Nacional, Madrid, Vitr. 26-2) 54-56, 
128 n. 9, 132 n. 30, 135 n. 42, 139 n. 60, 
142 n. 75, 143 n. 82, 147 n. 96,155 
n. 126, 156 n. 126, 157-158, 159 n. 135, 
171 nn. 172-173, 174 n. 188, 185 
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n. 227, 186, 189 n. 247, 198, 208 n. 314, 
219 n. 359, 222-224, 228, 229 n. 389, 
231 n. 399, 239 n. 442, 242 n. 445, 248, 
252 n. 497, 269, 270 n. 554, 271, 280 
n. 588, 284 n. 605, 309 n. 684, 
320 n. 35, 327-328, 333 n. 88, 338 
n. 110, 341 n. 123, 348 n. 152, 354, 
356 n. 187, 359, 361 n. 213, 362 n. 217, 
364, 368, 375 n. 281, 382 n. 12, 385 
n. 23, 386, 389 nn. 38, 41, 393 n. 57, 
395 
magister officiorum 42, 69, 163 n. 52, 
187 n. 238 
magistroi, insignia of 258 n. 511, 346 
Magnaura. See under Constantinople 
Magyars 137 n. 55, 251 n. 253, 358 
Malaja Pere&cepina (Pereshchepino) 
hoard 350 n. 159, 359 
Malakbel (deity) 163, fig. 17 
Malalas 44 nn. 107, 108, 48 n. 124, 
59 n. 7, 126 n. 5, 140, 201 n. 294, 210 
n. 318, 238 n. 424, 255 n. 505,281 
n. 594, 282 n. 596, 285 n. 606, 287 
n. 611, 290 n. 620, 294 n. 637, 295 
n. 638, 302 n. 659, 317 n. 25, 323 n. 46, 
335 n. 99, 342 n. 129, 370 n. 259, 370 
n. 259 
Mamas, bishop of Euchaita 109 
Manasija-Resava 223 n. 368 
Manasses, Constantine, 
illuminated Chronicle of 149 n. 100, 
197 n. 278, 249 n. 482, 390 n. 43 
Manchester, John Rylands University 
Library 307 
manglavitai (‘cudgelmen’) 364 nn. 227, 
230 
Mani Peninsula 
provicial art of 6, 150 
Agitria, church 9 n.25 
Ano (Upper; Epano) Boularioi. See 
Ano Boularioi 
Kaphiona, Hagioi Theodoroi, 
church 135 n. 45, 150 n. 103, 222 
n. 365, 270 n. 556, 391 
Tourlotti (near Kitta), church of Sts 
Sergios & Bakchos 300 
Maniakes, George 333 n. 88 
Manichaeans 67 
Manuel I Komnenos (emperor) 
Novella on two St Iheodores 116 
n. 193 
victories depicted in house of Leo 
Sikontios, Thessaloniki 116 
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Manus Dei holding crown or 
wreath 80, 285 n. 607, 290 
Mar Musa Al-Habashi, monastery. See 
under Syria 
Mar Qardagh, Saint, Syrian Life of 81 
Marcian (emperor) 134n. 41 
Marcianopolis, arms workshop 21 
Marcus Aurelius 
Capitoline statue of 192 
Column reliefs 266 
Marais de Saint-Didier (site of battle in 
524). fig. 55 
Marianos 127 
Marinos, Saint 268 
Marius (Roman general) 28, 98 n. 137 
Mark (goldsmith of Scythopolis) 401 
Mars 86n. 92, 96, 99, 133 n. 38, 137 
n. 152, 194 n. 269, 202 n. 296, 278 
n. 582, 330, 344 n. 134, 375 
martyr-saint in ‘civilian’ dress 301 
n. 656 
martyrdom, attributes of 
chlamys 106 n. 162, 306, 312 
cross held in hand 90, 306 
diadem 290 n. 621 
Martyrologium Hieronymianum 373 
martyrs, great. See megalomartyrs 
Mary. See Virgin Mary 
al-Mas'üdi (chronicler) 22 n. 20 
Mateié Monastery, Serbia 246 
Matiana/ Macan (Avcilar) 
Karabulut Kilisesi cemetery 
chapel 204 
Yusuf Koc Kilise 157 n. 132, 222 
n. 365, 270 n. 556, 382 n. 12, 389 
See also Cappadocian rock-cut 
churches 
Maurice (emperor) 5,23,35,67,72 
n. 48, 109, 112 n. 181, 138 n. 57, 294 
n. 636 
Maurice (Maurikios, Mauricius), author 
Strategikon. (See Strategikon) 14 
n. 54, 17 n. 70, 36, 38, 128 n. 10, 
139 n. 60, 155 n. 123, 166 n. 157, 
175, 185, 196, 210 n. 318, 214 
n. 337, 217, 218 n. 352, 225 n. 376, 
240, 250, 265 n. 535, 267, 313 n. 4, 
315 n. 15, 316 n. 16, 319 n. 40, 325 
n. 49, 327, 343 n. 133, 345 n. 140, 
370 n. 262, 380—381, 382 n. 14, 
383 n. 19, 385 n. 25, 387 n. 33, 
389-390 
De fluminibus traiciendis 38 
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Mauropous, John, Bishop of Euchaita, 
Homily on Theodore Teron 117 
Mavrodinova, Liljana 263 
Mavrucan. See under Cappadocia 
Maxentius (emperor) 66, 335 
Maximian (emperor) 57, 60n. 11, 62 
n. 17, 170 n. 170, 237 n. 421, 243, 275 
Maximinus Daia (emperor) 58 nn. 3,5 
Maximo, the Amazon 147 n. 95, 204 
n. 302, 248, 392, 393 n. 58 
Medes 133, 295 n. 638 
Medusa's head — 76 n. 58, 78, 236 n. 420, 
277 n. 579 
megalomartyrs 
Megara, Church of the Saviour 
143, 169, 228, 389 n. 40, 390 
Melitene (sister of Sisinnios) 76 
Melkite monasteries. See under Syria 
Menas, Saint 
origins and Passio 59, 119 n. 207 
camels, depicted with — 90-91 
iconograpic type as warrior 91 
image on ampullae 90-92, fig. 15 
image on oil lamps 11 n. 34, 
images in other media 131 n. 29, 
266 n. 537, 307 
pilgrim traffic to his martyrion 60 
n. 12, 91 
sanctuary and cult centre at Abu 
Mina (‘St Menas) 60 n. 12, 90, 
108 
Menas Kallikelados, Saint 59 n. 8 
menaulatoi (heavy troops employing the 
menaulion) . 16,226, 321-322, 323 n. 42 
Menologion no. 996, National Library, 
Athens 360, fig. 93 
Menologion for the year 1056, (Vind. Hist. 
gr. 6; Par. gr. 580)/ (Vind. Hist. gr. 6)/ 
(Vat. gr. 1679) 146 n.92, 147, 170 
n. 171, 171, 183 n. 223, 190, 227 n. 383, 
241, 265 n. 537, 352, fig. 62 
Menologion of Basil II (Vatican Library, 
Cod. Vat. gr. 1613) 9 n. 26, 141, 183 
n. 223, 190, 230, 238, 260 n. 519, 266 
n. 537, 279 n. 584, 351 n. 162 
Menologion Esphigmenou 14 9 n. 26, 
199 n. 286, 288, 244 n. 456, 269, 270 
nn. 554, 556, 316 n. 17, 362 n. 217 
Menologion Mosquensis gr. 376 
(Historical Museum, Moscow) 9 
n. 26, 183 n. 223, 190, 230, 278 n. 584 
Menologion Mosquensis gr. 382 
(Historical Museum, Moscow) dated 


105, 259, 279, 397 
9 n. 25, 
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to 1063 9n. 26, 131, 190, 227 n. 383, 
278 n. 584 
mercenaries 
in Byz. service 5, 28 n. 43, 274, 298 
n. 645, 320, 403 
bring foreign styles of weapons and 
clothing 144 n. 85, 206, 349 
n. 158, 391 n. 48 
Solomon, commander of 380 n. 3 
merchant's marks 239 
Merkourios (Mercurius), Saint 
attribute of bow with three 
arrows 374 
defender of Christians against 
persecution 80 
disappearance of his body 30 
slays Julian the Apostate 80 n. 72, 81 
cult initially restricted to Coptic 
Egypt 110 
Messina, Monastery of San Salvatore 55 
n. 153, 90 n. 110 
Metaphrastes, Symeon 57 n. 3, 58 
nn. 3-7, 59 n. 9, 62 n. 16, 90 n. 110, 
118 
Methodius (Apostle to the Slavs) 113 
Michael (the archangel) 3 n. 8, 97 
n. 136, 102, 105 n. 159, 120-121, 152, 
219 n. 357, 277 n. 579, 278 n. 584, 283, 
300 n. 653, 304 n. 666, 307 
Michael III (emperor) 31 n. 57, 42, 113 
n. 184, 132 n. 30, 163, 192 n. 261, 245, 
263 n. 526, 289 n. 617, 339 n. 112, 368 
n. 251, 382 n. 12 
Michael IV Paphlagon (emperor) 46, 
115, 132 n. 30, 183 
Michael VIII Palaiologos (emperor) 4, 
256, 403 nn. 10-11 
Michael Attaleiates (Attaliota) 46, 49 
Michael of Maglaki (Georgian 
painter) 144 
Mikre Prespa, Basilica of Hagios 
Achilleios 160 n. 140 
Miles, G.C. 190 n. 252, 242 
military exercises 256 
military manuals 15, 25 n. 29, 86, 136 
n. 48, 159, 173, 177, 188, 205, 209, 267, 
280, 325, 341 n. 121, 360, 377, 395, 398 
military saints. See warrior saints 
military terminology, invention of 
Greek 15 n. 54, 17, 36, 39, 40 n, 89, 
41 n. 93, 48 n. 126, 50 
militias raised from the circus 
factions 261, 404 
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Milutin, Serbian king 132 n. 34, 362 
n. 215, 366 n. 243 
Milvian Bridge, battle 

302 n. 658, 388 n. 35 
miniature painting 150 n. 102, 299, 
306 n. 673, 309, 341 n. 123 
mimetism in art 401 (see also realism 
in art) 
missorium (silver dish) 
from Kerch (with Constantius 
II) 218-219, 244, 290, 297 
of Theodosius I of AD 393 (Madrid) 
227 n. 382, 274, 283 n. 601, 297 
of Valentinian (Musée d'Art et 
d'Histoire, Geneva) 227 n. 382, 
347 
Mithras 79 n. 66, 83 n. 82, 94 n. 124 
Mitrophanes (monk), seal of 114 n. 188 
Mitylene 85, 131 n. 29 
Moldavia 8 
monastic rite 183 
monks, tonsuring of 182, 183 
Monreale cathedral 6,9 n. 25, 146, 183 
n. 223, 199, 203, 278 n. 584 
monumental painting 9 
Monza cathedral, diptych of Stilicho. See 
Stilicho 
Moors 229 
Moscow 
Archaeological Museum 188 
Historical Museum 131, 153, 163 
n. 149, 166, 202, 217 n. 348, 234 
n. 413, 279 n. 586, 293, 318, fig. 40 
Kremlin armoury 153, 198, fig. 51 
Tretyakov Gallery 31 n. 54, 130, 145 
n. 90, 291 n. 626, 306 n. 674, 356 
n. 185, fig. 26 
mosaics (calves and kneecaps well 
defined on) 204-205 
Moses 89 
Mt Athos. See Athos, Mt. 
Moutoullas. See Cyprus: Moutoullas 
Munich 
Bayerisches National Museum 75 
n. 55 
Museum für Vor- und 
Frühgeschichte 237 n. 422 
Staatliches Münzkabinett 244 n. 454 
Muslim 
iconographic influence 80 
persecution of Christians 372 
Al-Mutanabbi (poet) 51, 315 
Mu'tasim (Abbasid caliph) 242 
Mycenaean period 220 


97 n. 137, 243, 
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myron (miraculous oil) 116-117 
Myriokephalon (battle in 1176) 48 


Nafplion Museum 130 n. 15 

Naissus (Niš), arms Worshop 21 

Najm al-Din al-Ramma al-Ahdab 172 
n. 176 

Naples, Museo Archeologico 
Nazionale 137 n. 52, 192, 194 n. 269, 
316 n. 18 

Nativity scenes 

Naumachika 38 

naval manuals 38-39, 322 

navel, depiction of 132, 217 

navy, imperial 17,72 n. 48 

Naxos 

St George Diasorites, church 84 
n. 86, 152, 217 n. 348, fig. 49 

Chalki, Panagia Protothrone, 
church 141 

Neanias. See Prokopios, Saint 

Nerezi, Macedonia, St Panteleimon, 
church 8 n. 24, 143, 169, 221 n. 361, 
234, 246, 269, 284, fig. 45 

Nerva (emperor) 192 

Nestor (Rus monk), Russian Primary 
Chronicle 52,101 

Nestor, Saint 

as a military saint 61-62, 104, 279 

images of 130, 136, 141, 163 n. 151, 
169, 170 n. 171, 174 n. 187, 176 
n. 193, 198, 222, 228, 269, 318, 332, 
351, figs. 25d, 30b, 45a, 48c 

New Haven, Art Gallery of Yale 

University fig. 64 

New York, 

J. Pierpont Morgan Library. See 
Fayyum Synaxarion; Maciejowski 
Bible 

Metropolitan Museum 
205, 351 

Nicaea, Second Council (787) 4 

Nicholas, sealof 93 

Nicholas, Saint 151, 169, 194, 222; 234, 
239, 356, 400 

Nicolle, David 155, 171 

Nicosia. See under Cyprus 

Nikander, Theriaka (Byz. copy: Ms. suppl. 
gr. 247, Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris) 

199 

Nike. See Victory 

Nikephoros II Phokas 5,70, 102, 118, 
164, 172, 177, 185-186, 194, 196, 200, 
321-322, 326, 339, 367, 370, 396-397 


199, 388 n. 35 


143, 202, 
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De velitatione bellica 37 
Praecepta militaria 37, 158, 196, 224 
Nikephoros III Botaneiates 
(emperor) 134n. 41, 167 n. 160 
Nikephoros Phokas (commander; 
grandfatherofemperorofsamename) 
321 
Niketas, patrikios 31 
Niketas, Saint 110 
Niketas David of Paphlagonia, Life of 
St Theodore Stratelates 117 
Nikomedes (Persian commander) 120 
Nikomedia, arms workshop 21 
Nineveh (Byz. victory at, AD 627) 50 
Nivelet family 249 
nobelissimo i 201, 257 
Normans (see also Sicilian Normans) 
1082, invade Thessaly 115 
1185, besiege and occupy 
Thessaloniki 22, 48, 116, 375 
n. 281 
knights/cavalrymen 156-157, 160, 
234, 374 n. 275, 393 
notaries of the asekretis 282 
Notitia dignitatum 40-41, 56, 237 
nn. 421, 422, 240 
Noumera, guard 59n.7 
Noumeroi, guard of 257, 261 n. 522, 
262-263, 364, fig. 75. See also 
domestikos ton Noumeron 


Novellae 
of Justinian 19, 20, 126 n. 5 
ofLeo VI 1n.2 


of Manuel I 118 
of Nikephoros Phocas 
n. 28, 177 n. 196 
Nubian 
art 294, 308 
murals. See Egypt: Faras 
nudity 95-96 


7 n. 21, 24 


Oakeshott, Ewart 348 n. 154, 349 n. 155 
classification of medieval 
swords 350 n. 161, 352, 354 
Ohrid, St Kliment (formerly the 
Peribleptos), church 369 
Oikonomides, Nikolaos 119 
Olaf of Norway, Saint 32 
Old Dongola (Sudan), monastery on 


Kom H 191, 293, 335 
Oleg, Rus’ prince 52 
Olympia 29 


omens, taking of 73 
Onasander 34 
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Pseudo-Oppian the Syrian, Kynegetika 
(Cynegetica) Marcianus gr. 479 199 
Opsikion, corps from Anatolia 288 
Orestes, Saint 
one of Five Martyrs of Sebaste 58, 
106 n. 160 
rarely shown in military attire 105 
image at Nea Mone, Chios 105 
n. 160, 143, 176 n. 193, 187, 354 
n. 179, 190, 203 
image on fresco from Episkopi. See 
Episkopi, Eurytania... 
other depictions 135 n. 45, 141, 174, 
184, 241, 242, 275 n. 574, 279, 283 
n. 599 
Origen, Contra Celsus 64 
Orion, Saint 80 
Osiris-Áspis 94 
Ossetia. See under Georgia 
Ouranos (Uranos), Nikephoros 
226, 322 
Ovcharov, Nikolai 248 
Ovyzouth 75. See also demons 
Oxford, Bodleian Library 56 
Ozdun (currently Uzunlar), Armenian 
stela from 88 


37-38, 


Pakouriane, Kale, will of 178 
Pakourianos, Gregory (grand 
domestic) 7 n. 22, 144 n. 85 
Pala d'Oro 10 n. 28, 146, 150, 187, 242, 
258 n. 515, 259 n. 517, 269, 279 n. 585, 
283 n. 599, 314, 316 n. 17, 318 n. 27, 
354 
palace guards 16, 49, 105, 148, 178, 263, 
301, 312, 370, 377, 404 
Palaiologoi (Palaiologan) 
dynasty 5,154 
era 120, 223, 230, 249, 269, 276, 403 
Palermo 
Cappella Palatina 6, 9 n. 25, 141, 
146, 171, 173 n. 183, 183 n. 223, 
190, 203, 222, 228, 265, 278 n. 584, 
280 n. 588, 355 n. 181 
Martorana church 6, 120 n. 210 
palmette motifs 173 
Palmyrene deities 94, 163 
Pamphilios 42 
‘Panoply of Christian virtues’ 
378 
Pantokrator monastery. See under 
Athos, Mt. 
Pantokrator Psalter cod. 61 9 n. 26, 
85 n. 87, 149 n. 100, 150 n. 102, 155 


253, 366, 
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n. 126, 187, 198 n. 281, 323 n. 44, 
326 n. 52, 385 n. 23, fig. 96 
Paphlagonia, Rus' expedition to (AD 
941) 101-102 
Paphos. See Cyprus: Paphos 
Parani, Maria G. 17, 140, 365 
Paris 
Bibliothéque Nationale 
199, 233, 292 
Cabinet des Médailles 142, 153 
Musée de Cluny 11 n. 34 
Musée du Louvre 153, 163, 190, 
206, 233, 280 
Paris Psalter (Par. gr. 139) 252 
n. 497, 269, 280 n 589, 283 n. 601, 
302 n. 658 
Parthians 129 n. 11, 134 n. 39, 138 n. 57 
Patmos, monastery of St John the 
Evangelist 131, 176 n. 193, 199, 222, 
235, fig. 29 
Patras, defense of 99-100, 102 
patrikioi, insignia and attire of 201 
n. 294, 257, 265 n. 535, 266, 281-282, 
303 n. 661, 304 n. 666 
Patzinaks. See Pechenegs 
Paul the Greater, Saint 199 
Paulicians (war against AD 872) 363 
Paulinus of Nola, Saint 65 n. 30 
paupers 199 
P’awstos Buzand Epic history of 81 
Pechenegs (Patzinaks) 37, 47 
peltasts (Gk. peitastai) 212-213, 226, 
228, 370 
Pergamon, bas-reliefs from Temple of 
Athena 156 
Peri strategias 171, 175, 218, 220, 
223-225, 227, 325 
Perm, 11th-C. silver dish from 318 
Perseus 79,93 
Persian(s) (see also Parthians; Sasanians) 
persecute Christians 67 
use scale armour 133-134, 137, 143, 
146, 151, 155, 307 
cavalry 138, 167 
Persian wars 
Fourth-century wars 67 
defeat of Persians (578) 67 
campaigns of Heraclius 45, 50 
First Persian campaign (AD 
622-623) 50 
later campaigns, (AD 623-24) 69 
Peter (bishop of Euchaita) 92 
Peter II (bishop of Ravenna) 98 


56, 142, 153, 
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Peter, Master (Sinaian icon painter 
at court of Euthymios, patriarch of 
Jerusalem) 300, 305, fig. 80 
Peter Patrikios 42,202, 330 
Peters, Paul 12 
Petronas 222 
pezon (footsoldier) 119 
Phanourios, Saint 120 n.210 
Pharganoi (Turks from Ferghana 
area) 364 
Philadelphia (modern Alaşehir) 30, 41 
Philadelphia Art Museum 60 n. 13 
Philip (the apostle) 10 n. 27, 99, 169 
n. 163 
Philip II, of Macedon 29, 326 
Philippikos (general) 35 n. 70, 67 n. 38, 
72n.48 
Philon (military writer) 34 
Philotheos, Kletorologion 41, 87, 167 
n. 160, 273 n. 562 
Philotheos, Saint 
origins 87 n. 94 
depiction on writing case from 
Antinoé 87, 228 n. 384 
Phoenician Ptolemais 110 
Phokas (usurper andemperor) 21, 35 
n. 70, 67-68, 251 n. 495 
Phokas, Bardas 52, 368 n. 253 
Phokas,Leo 339-340 
Phokis, Hosios Loukas monastery 9 
n. 25, 89 n. 107, 130, 141, 146, 171, 
190, 198, 204, 268, 318, 353, 357 
n. 190-191, fig. 25 
phoulkon (battle formation) 226, 325 
physiognomical features, reproduction 
of 55 
Pilate, Judgement of. See under Christ 
pilgrim(s) 
ampullae. See ampullae 
amulets. See amulets 
to martyrion of St Menas 
307 
Placidus (Roman general) 82, 369. See 
also Eustathios, Saint 
plant, motif 241. See also foliage, 
scrolling, motif 
Pollux. See Dioscuri, the 
Polyaenus, Strategemata 34, 36 
Polybios 209 n. 318 
Poreč, Croatia, Euphrasian Basilica 290 
Potamos, Kythera, church of St John the 
Baptist 184 
Praetorian guard 404 


92, 108, 
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Praetorium, red chlamydes worn by 
officers of 260 
praipositos (praepositus) 
266, 282, 304 n. 666 
Prebentza, count of 127n.8 
presbeutes (ambassadors) 281 n. 504 
presbyters 72, 282 
processional crosses 
of Leo Phokas, commander (Musée 
d'Art et d'Histoire, Geneva) 339 
from Great Lavra monastery, 
Athos 33, 339 
Stauroteca degli Zaccaria. See 
Stauroteca... 
Procopius of Caesarea (historian) 
History of the Wars 43 
On Buildings (De aedificiis) 110 
n. 74, 197 n. 278, 274 n. 567 
proedros, dignity 201 n. 294, 257, 266 
n. 539, 281 n. 593 
Prokopios (Procopius), Saint (formerly 
Neanias) 61, 104, 109, 112 n. 182, 
114 n. 186, 130, 131, 136, 142, 190, 
228, 401 
prokoursatores (class of Byz. cavalry) 
367 
prokypsis (imperial public appearance on 
elevated platform) 363, 365 
promotions 
of archontes 24, 170, 201, 266 
of demarchs 266 
of kandidatoi 257, 261, 288, 296, 
305, 346 
of magistroi 266, 346 
of senators 201 
pronoiar 5,403 
propaganda, imperial 66, 71, 73, 121, 
396 
proskynesis (gesture of supplication) 
332 
prosopography 406 
protomartyr 291 


148 n. 99, 257, 


protospatharios 
costume and insignia of 304, 305, 
400, fig. 81 
‘bearded’ 93, 296, 302, 307 


unbearded (i.e. eunuchs) 296 
purchase of title 303 
sword carried on shoulder 332 n. 85 
wearing of maniakia 298-300, 
304-305 
protostates (‘front-rank men’) 218 
Providence. See Divine Providence 
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Psalter of Basil II (Ven. Marcianus gr. 
17) 114, 142 n. 76, 198 n. 281, 268, 
269, 332, 361, fig. 24 

psalters with marginal decoration 84, 
105 n. 158, 198, 348 

Psellos, Michael 39,183 
Chronographia 47 

Pseudo-. See under main part of name 

psiloi (light infantry) 154 n. 119, 213 
n. 328, 214 n.336, 225, 226 n. 380, 320 
n. 33, 370 

Pskov, Spaso-Mirozhski monastery 144 
n. 83, 145 n. 90 

Pulcheria Augusta 291 


Qara (between Homs and Damascus), 
Melkite monastery 342 
Qustul (nr Abu Simbel) 387 


‘raising on a shield’ ceremony 251-252 
Rabbula Evangeliary 290 n. 621 
Raphael, archangel 76 n. 57 
Ratiaria 21 
Ravenna 
cathedral baptistery relief 98 n. 138 
races in (5th C.) 289 n. 618 
San Vitale basilica. See San Vitale 
basilica 
Razates (Persian commander) 29 n. 39, 
70 n. 43, 148 n. 97, 167, 342 n. 129, 391 
realism in art 2, 17, 53-54, 157, 
239—240, 305, 308 n. 680, 311-312, 
401—402. See also mimetism 
regalia 
imperial 287 n.611, 287 n. 611, 
294 
of Constantine I 266, 287 n. 611 
of Holy Roman Empire 358 n. 197 
See also divetesion; loros; wreaths and 
crowns 
Reggio di Calabria, Regional 
Museum 79 
Regillus, Lake (battle) 99 
relics 30-32, 69, 102, 107—108, 110, 
112, 116-118, 195, 291—292, 331, 339, 
401 
reliquary 149, 198, 318, 338-339. See 
also True Cross; Stauroteca degli 
Zaccaria 
Resafa (Sergiopolis): 
site of martyrdom of St Sergios 60 n. 12 
sanctuary of Sts Sergios & 
Bakchos 108, 110 
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St Sergios causes Chosroes to 
abandon siege of (AD 534) 99 
medallions produced for pilgrims 
in 81 
Rhineland sword production 349 
rhiptaristai (javelineers) 320 
rhomphaiophoroi (imperial 
bodyguards) 364-365 
Robert de Clari 31, 53 
rock-cut churches. See Cappadocian 
rock-cut churches 
RogerIL ofSicily 55 
Romanos II, son of Constantine VII 45 
Romanos Argyros 223-224 
Romanos Lekapenos 216 n. 345, 233 
n. 408, 317 n. 24 
Rome 
home of the Anti-Christ 63 n. 22 
Palazzo Venezia, Museo di 301-302 
Trajan’s Column. See Trajan’s 
Column 
rosette motif 345 n. 138 
Rossano Evangeliary 297 
rurallabour scenes 199 
Rus’ peace treaties with Byzantines (907, 
945 and 971) 52 
See also Kiev Rus’ 
Russia 235 
Russian Primary Chronicle 52,101 
Sabines 329 
sailors 128 n. 11, 214 n. 333, 364 
saints. See warrior saints; martyrs; and 
under the names of individual saints 
Saint Petersburg 
Hermitage, the 114, 130, 142, 146, 
150, 153, 173, 193, 198, 205, 228, 
238, 2412, 265, 280, 318 
salary, military 22 
Saltykov, Alexandre A. 83 
San Vitale basilica, Ravenna 
mosaic of Christus Miles, archbishop's 
chapel 98, 163 n. 148, 197, 274 
n. 567 
mosaic with Christ awarding 
wreaths 290 
mosaic of Justinian and court 191 
n. 255, 206 n. 309, 227 n. 382, 244, 
255 n. 506, 274, 283 n. 601, 297,315 
Samuel(Bulgarian tsar) 55 
sarcophagi, representations on 192, 232 
n. 406 
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Sardis, arms workshop 22 

Sarmatians 134 n. 39, 137 n. 52, 138 
n. 57, 158 n. 134, 204 n. 302, 392 n. 53, 
396 n. 68 

Sasanian Persia 29 n. 47, 59 n. 9, 67, 
83, 134 n. 39, 138, 154 n. 120, 156, 157 
n. 129, 167 n. 160, 295 n. 638, 352, 354 
n. 178, 380 n. 6 

Satan 120, 378 

Saul 197, 348 

Sayf al-Dawla (lit. ‘Sword of the State’; 
Hamdanid emir) 51, 148 n. 97, 363 
n. 219, 395 n. 66 

Schlumberger, Gustave collection 
262-263 

schola gentilium 58 n. 5, 81, 303. See 
also gentiles 

scholae palatinae (palace schools) 210 
n. 320 

scholai 38 n. 83, 261, 305, 364 n. 227. 
See also scholae palatinae 

Schreiner, Peter 15 

scorpion killed by St Demetrios 292 

Scriptores post Theophanem. See 
Theophanes Continuatus 

scutarii 210 

Scythopolis, sanctuary of St Prokopios : 
109, 401 

seals 10,25, 80, 92-94, 111, 114-115, 
219, 230 

Sebaste (Sebasteia) 
Five martyrs of 58, 106 n. 160 
Forty martyrs of 114, 130, 181, 184, 

198, 204-205, 241, 280, 315, 353, 
360 
sebastokrators, insignia of 289 
Sebeos (Armenian bishop), History of 


Heraclius | 52,72 n. 48, 253, 347 
n. 148 

Seleucia in Cilicia 22 

Seljuk Turks 


campaigns against 46, 49 
conquests 254 
intolerance towards Christians 
70-71 
senators, insignia and attire 46, 201, 
282 l 
Septimius Severus 256 n. 507, 278 
n. 580, 291 n. 622, 304 n. 668 
sequin motif on clothing 203 
Serbia 
heraldric eagle 249-250 
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Late Medieval art in 369 
Military Museum, Belgrade 216 
n. 343 
serpent (or dragon) 
with human head 75 n. 55, 87 
slain by saint 79, 87, 93, 97 n. 136, 
336 
Serçe Limani shipwreck 33, 318, 320 
Sergiopolis. See Resafa 
Sergios (Sergius), Saint (see also Sergios 
and Bakchos, saints) 80, 86, 97 n. 136, 
106 n. 160, 108 n. 167, 110, 145 n. 90, 
222 n. 365, 245, 334, 341, 374, 390 
‘Kamelaris’, defender of caravans 
fig. 9 
martyrion of 81 
Lifeof 81 
Passion of 299 
encouraged to slay Valens 82 
forces Chosroes to abandon siege of 
Resafa 99 
sanctuary in Resafa (Sergiopolis) 110 
Sergios and Bakchos, saints 58, 61 
n. 13, 74 n. 53, 97 n. 136, 105, 106 
n. 160, 107 n. 163, 108, 110, 119 n. 207, 
132 n. 33, 136 n. 45, 208, 267 n. 543, 
286 n. 610, 292 n. 627, 300, 304, 385 
n. 23, 388 n. 35, 390, 394 
officers in the Schola gentilium 81, 
303 
dressed in women's clothing as sign 
of degradation 299 
maniakia as attribute 
304-305 
represented in uniform of 
protospatharios/ spatharios/ 
kandidatos 303-305, 365 
free prisoner from pillar 82 
main patrons in Syria 402 
Sergios, patriarch of Constantinople 50, 
69, 195 
Sergius, Saint. See Sergios, Saint 
Serres 102 
servants 26, 81, 120, 200, 261 
Set 78 
Sevastopol, Cherson Museum 142, 224, 
233, 293 
Ševčenko, Igor 55 
Shapur II (king of Persia) 67 
silver dish of 83 n. 82, fig. 10 
Shahrbaraz (Persian commander) 27 
n. 39, 31 


298-300, 
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Sheik Badr (nr Jerusalem), hospice of 
StGeorge 108 

shepherds 199 

Shroud, Holy 199 

Sicily mosaics. See Cefalü cathedral; 
Monreale cathedral; Palermo, Cappella 
Palatina; Palermo, Martorana church 

Sicilian Normans 48. See also Normans 

siege warfare manuals 39 

Sigriane monastery 37 

Sinai, monastery of St Catherine — 6, 80, 
86, 161, 193, 204, 206, 208, 245, 331, 
334, 371, figs. 8, 12, 60, 63, 80, 90, 95 

Siricius, pope (4th cent) 65 n. 30 

Sirmium 112 

Sisinnios of Antioch, Saint 76-78 
image on amulets and medallions 


76, 371 
other images in art 77, 121 n. 211, 
230 n. 393 
significance of images 84, 86, 92 
situla 197 


Skleros, Bardas (usurper) 50 n. 135, 
224, 239, 241 n. 442, 368 n. 253, fig. 66 

Skopje, Museum of Macedonia. See 
Vinica, ceramic icons 

skoutarioi 210 n. 320, 214 n. 333, 302 
n. 660, 327, 343 

Skylitzes, George 74 n. 52 

Skylitzes, John, Synopsis 
historiarum 46, 49, 54. See also 
Madrid Skylitzes 

Slavs 22,30 n. 49, 62 n. 17, 66 n. 32, 
70,99, 111 n. 179, 113, 126 n. 5, 159 
n. 137, 206 n. 309, 211 n. 321, 319 
n. 30, 348 n. 154, 358 

Smbat Bagratuni 7 n.21 

Smyrna 76 

snake, see also serpent 77, 89, 98, 142, 
193, 389, 391 

Soandos valley (now Soğanli Dere) 
Karabaş kilise 241 
St Barbara’s church (Tahtali Kilise) 

142, 168, 187, 228, 241, 268 

soldier of Christ 61, 107, 285 

Solomon 
defender of newborn children 76-77 
granted power over demons 75 
image on amulets, 

medallions 75-76, 78, 84, 86, 92 

Judgment of Solomon 302, fig. 81 
Testament of Solomon 75, 76 n. 38 
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Sousse Museum, Tunisia 79 
Sozopetra 242 
Spartan soldier 331 


spatharios 
carrying of swords 32 nn. 58, 59, 
363, 365 
clothing/insignia 297 n. 643 
dignity/role of 21 n. 14, 210 n. 320, 
303 


spatharokandidatos (dignity) 266, 
296-297, 304 n. 666, 364 
spatharokoubikoularios (dignity) 296, 
364 
spearing with lance, in art 
of demon 75, 97 n. 135, 373, fig. 2, 5 
ofaruler/emperor 104 n. 156, 334, 
335 n. 94, fig. 60 
of dragon/serpent 60 n. 13, 78-79, 
87, 90, 93, 168, 334, 336, fig. 14 
Sperchios, River (battle in 997) 37 
Sphorakios (patrikios, consul) 109 
stag. See Eustathios, Saint 
star motif 
in “Byzantine heraldic tradition’ 249 
eight-pointed star 249 
statua loricata 130 
Stephanos (first deacon of 
Jerusalem) 143, 268, 291 
Stephen, Saint, 
association with crowns and 
coronations 291 
Stiklestad (battle in 1031) 32 
Stilicho (Roman magister militum), 
diptych of (Monza cathedral), 227 
n. 382, 246, 256 n. 507, 275 n. 571, 347 
n. 148 
Stauroteca degli Zaccaria (reliquary) 
338-339, fig. 89 
Steppe nomads 380 
Stoudios monastery. See under 
Constantinople 
Strategika (military manuals) 34, 39 
Strategikon, by Maurice 14 n. 54, 17 
n. 70, 36, 38, 128 n. 10, 139 n. 60, 155 
n. 123, 166 n. 157, 175, 185, 196, 210 
n. 318, 214 n. 337, 217, 218 n. 352, 225 
n. 376, 240, 250, 265 n. 535, 267, 313 
n. 4, 315 n. 15, 316 n. 16, 319 n. 40, 325 
n. 49, 327, 343 n. 133, 345 n. 140, 370 
n. 262, 380-381, 382 n. 14, 383 n. 19, 
385 n. 25, 387 n. 33, 389-390 
strategoi 101, 267 
Suda (Souda) 43, 140, 230 
sumptuary laws 1 
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Suzdal 306 
Svanetia (Svaneti). See under Georgia 
Sviatopolk (brother of Boris and 
Gleb) 306 
Sviatoslav (prince of Kievan Rus’) 46, 
52, 55, 100, 102, 159 
Sylloge tacticorum 36, 155, 157, 171, 
226, 231, 325, 327 
Symeon Magistros (Logothete) 45 
Synaxarion of the Constantinopolitan 
Church 118 
Synaxarion from Hamula near Fayyum. 
See Fayyum Synaxarion 
synaspistai (‘shield-bearers’) 210 
Synkellos, George, Chronography 44-45 
Synkellos, Theodore, Homily on Avar 
siege of Constantinople 69 
Syria 
Byz. expedition to (1030) 223 
Ghoár, inscription referring to Sts 
Longinus, Theodore and George 67 
Melkite monastery of St Moses the 
Ethiopian (Mar Musa al-Habashi) 
nr Nebek 391 n. 45 
Syrian martyrs 110 
Syrianos Magistros, Naumachika 38 
Szeged (Hungary), Ferenc Móra 
Museum 218 n. 353 


Tagar (Yeşilöz) near Ürgüp (former 
chapel of St Panteleimon). See 
Cappadocian, rock-cut churches 
tagma, tagmata 
arsenal of — 20 n. 10 
organization and units of 16, 23, 
117 n. 199, 185, 261, 263 

arms and uniforms 25 n. 32, 240 
n. 435, 258 n. 511, 261-262, 
404 

Taktika (military manuals) 24, 34, 36, 
38-40, 155, 157, 166, 171, 176, 211, 
226, 267, 321-322, 325, 331, 347, 
390 

Taktikon (list of officials) 21, 40-41 

Taktikon Uspensky 21n. 14, 41 

Tarquinius Priscus 329 

Tarquins 329, 376 

Tarsos (Tarsus) 27, 45, 149 n. 100, 364, 
370 n. 261 

Al-Tarsusi 52,149 n. 101, 159, 216 
n. 343, 233, 328 

taxes, taxation 24-25, 81, 403 n. 10 

Testament of Solomon. See under 
Solomon. 
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Tetrarchy, the 22 n. 15,287 
Thekla, Saint 81 
thematic system 4-5, 23 n. 22, 43-44 
Theodora 8n. 24, 274 
Theodore, Saint (see also Theodore 
Teron; Theodore Stratelates; Theodore 
Orientalis) 
“Thraciam origins 12 n. 40, 102 
cult centre in Euchaita 60 n. 12, 70 
n. 45, 81, 118 
Novella of Manuel I on two 
St Theodores 118 
patronal role in Blue faction 263 
Iconography 
type with equestrian saint spearing 
dragon 84 
usually shown in blue chlamys 259 
n. 518, 260 n. 519 
‘Anatolian’ and ‘Alexandrian’ 
physiognomic types 263 
Miracles 
intercedes at battle of Dorostolon 
(AD 971) 
helps repel Rus’ invasion 100 
persuaded to slay Valens 81-82 
Theodore Orientalis, Saint 120, 307 
Theodore (Georgian ‘Tevdore’), 
Georgian royal painter 144 
Theodore Prodromos (poet) 14 n. 50, 
42 n. 98, 51, 289 n. 617, 401 
Theodore Psalter (British MS. Add. 
19352) 156 n. 126, 216 n. 345, 219 
n. 359, 222 n. 365, 228, 309, 371, 391 
Theodore of Stoudios (Iheodore 
Studite) 110, 303 


Theodore Stratelates (‘the general’), Saint: 


Life, by Niketas David of Paphlagonia 
117 

Life, by Augaros 118 

burial site of 101 n. 147 

translation of relics to Serres 118 


as patron of military aristocracy 111, 


120 
Theodore Studite. See Theodore of 
Stoudios 
Theodore Teron (‘the recruit’), 
Saint 31,57, 117-120, 130-131, 136, 
150, 169, 173, 190-191, 199, 203, 222, 
228, 233, 235, 246, 248, 264, 269, 276, 
284, 299, 318, 351, 353, 366 
as patron of ordinary soldiers 88, 
119 
his shield 30 
depicted with zone stratiotike 280 


Theodoret of Cyrrhus, Church History 99 
Theodoropolis (formerly Dorostolon) 
100—101, 110 n. 173 
TheodosiusI(emperor) 35, 65, 99 
missorium of (AD393) . 227 n. 382, 
274, 283 n. 601 
Column of 244 
Port of 33 
Theodosius II (emperor of the East) 
186, 274 n. 568, 291 
Theodosius the Deacon 51 
Theognis 88 
Theophanes, Chronicle 20, 46, 242, 245 
Theophanes Continuatus 23,45 
Theophanes Homologetes (‘the 
Confessor’), Chronographia 44 
Theophano (wife of Leo VI) 113 
Lifeof 113 n. 184, 328 n. 64 
Theophilos (emperor) 37,177 
Theophylact Simocatta, History 44 
Thessaloniki 
arms Workshop 21-22 
Byzantine Museum 28 n. 42 
grave of St Demetrios 103 
house of Leo Sikountenos 366 
St Demetrios, (5th-7th C.), 
basilica 112, 260 n. 521, 283 
n. 600, 298 n. 648, 302 
St Nicholas Orphanos (c.1315), 
church 342 n. 128 
Events 
6th century, Slav and Avar sieges 
904, captured by Arabs under Leo of 
Tripoli 45, 338 
1040, besieged by Bulgar rebels 85, 
102, 251 n. 495 
1185, Norman siege and occupation 
214 
1207, Bulgarian siege of 104 
occupied by Normans 117 
Thessaly, Norman invasion of (1082) 
115 
Thomas the Slav 132 n. 30, 239, 242 
n. 445, 395 
Thrace 
Avar invasion of (617) 44 
parma shields popular in 212, 230 
Tiberius II Constantine (emperor) 88 
Ticinum (modern Pavia) 244 
Toros II of Armenia 160 
Toulmatzoi 364, 370 n. 261 
Tourlotti. See Mani, Tourlotti 
trampling an enemy (inart) 78,85, 98, 
255 n. 507 
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traditionalism of Byz. culture 3, 17, 230 
n. 392, 333, 396, 400 
Trajan's Column 78, 137 n. 52, 200 
n. 291, 204 n. 302, 227 n. 382, 255 
n. 506, 341 n. 121, 396 n. 68 
Trebizond (Trabzon), church of Hagia 
Sophia 299 n. 649, 305 
tournament in Antioch (1159) 256 
n. 508, 328 n. 59 
tree 
device on shields 78 
olive tree as attribute of Athena 93 
triptychs, ivory, showing warrior 
saints 105, 114, 404 
Forty Martyrs of Sebaste triptych, 
Hermitage 10 n. 29, 104 n. 158, 
114, 315, 353 
Ludlow collection, London 104 
n. 158 
Palazzo Venezia Museum, Rome 104 
n. 158, 135 n. 43 
University Museum, Tblisi 104 n. 158 
Vatican Library 104 n. 158 
See also Harbaville Triptych; 
Borradaile Triptych 
triumph, military 
Roman iconography of 225 n. 375, 
277 
of Constantius into Rome 330 
of Theophilos and Basil I 37, 148 
n. 99, 361 
Trojan Wars 
Fall of Troy, scene on shield from 
Dura-Europos 206 n. 307, 238 
n. 423 
warriors depicted in Manasses 
MS 55 
tropaeum Crucis 97,98 n. 137, 376 
Tropaeum Traiani, see Adamklissi 
tropaion, trophaeum (trophy of arms) 
against the devil 253 
in Constantine's vision 97 n. 137 ~ 
Trophimos, Saint 60 n. 11, 269 n. 551 
Troy 
arms of Alexander the Great laid up 
in Temple of Athena 29 n. 45 
See also Trojan Wars 
Troyes, cathedral, ivory chest 
135 nn. 43, 44, 388 n. 35 
True Cross, relic of 
accompanies army 338 
taken in Jerusalem 68 
recovery of 70 n. 44, 195, 298 
reliquary of 338 


83 n. 82, 
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Tuapse near Gelendzhik 188 
Turkey 33 n. 62, 118 
Turks 30 n. 49, 45 n. 112, 47, 118 
n. 203, 146 n. 93, 308, 314 n. 8, 333 
n. 87, 338 n. 110, 343 n. 133, 358 
n. 195, 371 n. 264, 388 n. 36, 403 n. 10. 
See also Pharganoi; Seljuks 
Turnovo, church of St Demetrios 116 
Tuscans, Tuscany 201, 329 
tzervoulianoi 200 
Tzatios (ruler of Laz people) 272 n. 562 
Tzetzes, John 127n.8 


Upper Boularioi. See Ano Boularioi 
Uranos. See Ouranos 

Uspensky, Fyodor 41 

usurpations 294 


Valens (emperor), ‘slain’ by military 
saints 82 
Valentinian II (emperor) 35,99 n. 141 
Varangian guard 159 n. 137, 375 
Varangians 32, 159 n. 137, 144 n. 84, 
250 n. 487, 349, 375 n. 281 
Vardan 'the Red', uprising against Persia 
(AD 450) 253 
vase painting 86 n. 92, 129, 133, 225 
n. 375 
Vatican Library 54 n. 152, 141-142, 186 
Vatican Museum (Museo Sacro della 
Biblioteca Apostolica) 10 n. 29, 153, 
189, 193, 205, 224, 233, 239, 241, 279 
n. 586, 280, 290, 352, 355 n. 181, 357 
n. 191, figs 22, 34 
Vatopedi monastery. See under Athos, 
Mt. 
Vegetius, Epitome rei militaris 
Veliki Preslav 121 n.211 
Veliko Turnovo. See under Bulgaria 
Venice 
Basilica di San Marco 10 n. 28, 143, 
170 n. 170, 199, 286, 362 n. 216, 
fig. 76 
Biblioteca Marciana 142 n. 76, fig. 24 
Museo Archeologico 131, 137 n. 52, 
143, 170 n. 171, 187 n. 238, 189, 
192, 194 n. 269, 219 n. 357, 228, 
231 n. 401, 268, 279 n. 586, 351 
San Lazzaro, Mekhitarist monastery 
142 n. 76, 176 n. 193, 285 n. 606, 
290 n. 621 
Vera, Thrace. See Bera 
Vergilius Romanus (Vatican Library, Ms. 
Lat. 3867) 186, 201 n. 292 


34, 72 
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Vergina 29 
Veria, Byzantine Museum 250, n. 486, 
354 


vestiarioi 364 
Victory, goddess 69 n. 43,71 n. 47, 98, 
245 


Vienna Genesis (Osterreichische 
Nationalbibliothek, Vienna, Cod. theol. 
gr.1) 297 

Vigla 
guards formation 261 n. 522 
See also droungarios of 

Viking 
swords 349, 352, 354, 377 
armour 137 n. 55, 144 n. 84 
shield 231 

Vinica (Viničko Kale), ceramic 
icons 11n. 34, 79, 88, 90 n. 108, 202, 
238 n. 427 

Virgin Hodegetria Aristerokratousa, 
Sinaian icon 208, 341, 390, 394 

Virgin Theotokos, appears on walls of 
Constantinople 69 

visions; see also apparitions 
of Constantine at Milvian Bridge 97 

n. 137, 243 
of Placidus, see Eustathios, Saint 
of Neanias, see Prokopios, Saint 

Vitalis, Saint 290 

Vladimir J, prince of Kievan Rus’ 306 

Vladimir-Suzdal, principality 11 n. 34, 
307 

votive offerings 28, 29 n. 44, 76 n. 58 

Vrondamos (Peloponnese), Old 
Monastery near 131 n. 29, 136 n. 45, 
169 n. 164, 204 n. 301, 258 n. 516, 284 
n. 602 

Vrontokastro near Kavala, monastery of 
St George Diasorites 394 

Vsevolod 307 

Vyzouth; see also demons. 75 


Wallachia 8 
Walter, Christopher 
120, 291 
war; see also Holy War, just war, religious 
war 70, 73 
war cry, see battle cry 
warrior saints 
defined 2 
military status 60 
first appearance of 359 n. 200 
classicization of images 92-96, 121, 
301, 401 


13, 75, 92, 114, 
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intervention in battle 98-104 

protectors of troops, patrons of 
army 102,111-112 — 

‘Hellenistic’ equestrian iconographic 
type 79 

"Sasano-Georgian' equestrian 
iconographic type 82 

depicted on foot, en face 

orant type 91 

slaying dragon or serpent 10 n. 30, 
93, 97 n. 136, 121 n. 211, 270 

slaying godless ruler 103 

as Christ's heavenly bodyguard/ 
‘cohort’ of Soldiers of Christ 3, 
104-107, 182 

national vs local cult of 107 


86, 94 


imperial patronage for 108-111 
coin depictions 115 
as dynastic patrons 115-116 


updating of images to reflect 
contemporary equipment 
168, 383, 396, 398, 399-400 
realism in depictions (see realism in 
art) 
fantastical depictions of 294 n. 364 
adapted to needs of Crusaders, after 
1204 235 ` 
modelled on palace guard 16 
Warsaw, National Museum 77, 191, 
388 n. 35 
Washington D.C., Dumbarton Oaks, 
museum and collection 6, 88, 
293 
Webster, Alexander 111 
weddings,imperial 291 
Western influences. See chivalry; 
Crusaders 
Westminster Psalter (British Library, Ms. 
Royal 2A XXII) 161,162 n. 143, fig. 
99 
William the Conqueror (king of 
England) 247, 362 n. 218 
‘wounded icons 372 
writing case 87, 228 n. 384, 341 n. 124 


125, 


Xanthopoulos, Nikephoros Kallistos, 
Ecclesiastical History 82 


Yarhibol 94, 278 n. 582 
Yarmuk (battle of AD 636) 51 
Yazdgird (Yazkert) II (king of 
Persia) 253 
Yuryev-Polsky, St George's Cathedral 
11 n. 34, 246 
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zabareion; see also armouries 21 n. 14, Zonaras, John, chronicle of 48-49, 101 
22 Pseudo-Zonaras, Lexicon 43, 194 n. 270 
Zacos collection of seals (Basel) 81, Zophar (king), guardsmen of fig. 90 
n. 73, 92, 93 n. 118 Zorava (Ezra), inscription from 81 
Zemen monastery, Bulgaria, frescoes 223 Zoroastrian 
n. 368, 239 n. 432 artistic tradition . 60 n. 9, 83 
Zemun, siege (1165) 49 New Year (Nowrüz) 81 
Zeno (emperor) 60 n. 12, 91 n. 112, religious conflict with Byz. 67, 110 
109, 118 n. 205 Zurich, Landesmuseum, shield 248 


Zeus 58n.5,290n.621 
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akontion (throwing spear) 319, 376 
anavoleus 379. See also stirrups 
anaxyrides (trousers) 203, 206 n. 307 
aorter (slinging strap, baldric) 221-23, 
234, 346, 351, 353, 356 
armband 174, 188 n. 244 
armelausia (cloak) 175 n. 192, 267 
n. 544, 268 


armguards (manikellia) 183-86 


iron, wood, oxhide, etc. 185-86 
gold 185 
metal scales 184 n. 227, 186 


stitched layers of cotton and silk 186 
armour 
copper/copper-alloy 133 n. 38, 151, 
216 
felt 128,129 n. 11, 149 n. 101, 151, 
152 n. 111, 163, 267, 309, 384, 389 
horn 127 n. 8, 134 n. 39, 137, 139, 
149, 155, 158 n. 135, 159, 273, 343, 
353, 369 n. 258 
iron’ 20 n. 7, 127 n. 8, 134 n. 39, 
138, 139 n. 60, 147-49, 151, 159, 
180, 213, 214 n. 337, 216, 317, 364 
n. 230, 367-368, 373, 375 n. 285, 
389 
leather, hardened 128-29, 149, 216 
multiple-layers 136 
gold, gilded 364, 375 n. 281 
‘soft’ or ‘quilted’ (see neurikon, 
neurika) 
plate 55, 132 n. 34, 236 n. 419 
arms and armour 
Arabic inscriptions on 242 n. 448 
ceremonial vs. martial character 317 
discarding of 26-27 
interment discouraged by Christianity 
29 
symbolism 179-83, 252-53, 366 
terminology 139, 152, 208 
archery equipment 
arrows 17 n. 70, 28 n. 42, 29 n. 46, 
39 n. 84, 154 n. 119, 161 n. 141, 
164, 248, 317 n. 22, 370-74, 378, 
402 
bows. See bows 
quivers 17 n. 70, 27 n. 39, 369, 370 
n. 259, 374 


artzekida (type of wood) 321 
aspis (shield) 208-11, 213 n. 328, 214 
n. 333, 215 nn. 339, 342, 217 
n. 351, 220 n. 360, 241, 375 n. 281 
aventails (neck-guards) 157-59 
axes 374-75, 377 
Bulgar 33 
gilded 261 


baldric 343 nn. 131-32, 345-47, 351, 
356, 377. See also aorter 

balteus (Gk. baltin, baltidi(o)n), sling 
for sword 346, 347 n. 145, 351 
n. 163 

band officer's. See sash, military; zone 
stratiotike 

bandon (military flag and unit) 32 
n. 59, 340, 341 n. 123 

barding. See horse armour 

bardoukia (mace) 367 

bascinets 55 

beech wood 328 

belts. See waist-belt; baldric 

bits. See horse bits 

boots 
gilded, recall Christ’s resurrection 

199 

open-toed 197 
riding 195 

boukoulon (Lat. buccula, shield-boss) 
218 

bows 
composite and reflexed 83 n. 82, 161 

n. 141, 369, 374 

dishonourable weapon 372 
production 19-20 
weapon of demons 371-74 

bracelet 81, 87, 97 n. 135, 174 n. 185, 
184 n. 224, 295 n. 638 

brakia (Celt.-Rom. braccae, bracca 
'trousers) 205 

bridle 21 n. 11, 387, 390 n. 42, 390, 
392 n. 51, 397 

brooches. See fibulae 

brow-band, see headstall 

bulla (imperial portrait on neck-ring) 
118 n. 205, 294, 295 n. 637, 297 
n. 644, 298 n. 648 
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cabochons 276, 286, 300-1 
calcar (Lat. spurs) 392 
calcei (shoes) 192 
caligae, military sandals 200-2 
calpack, fur-edged hat 306 
caltrops. See triboloi 
camp, legionary 96, 192 n. 260, 223 
n. 369 
campagi (boots) 
militares (Roman military footwear) 
201 
patrician 201 
‘chain armour 128, 159 
chalina, chalinaria (reins) 384, 387, 
391-92 
chalkotouba (greaves) 
n. 245, 202 n. 296 
chape (reinforced scabbard end) 345, 
347-48, 351 n. 162, 355 n. 181 400 
cheiromanika (forearms protection) 
183 
cheiropsella (forearms protection) 183 
chiton 81 n. 73, 159-60, 168 n. 160, 
256, 282 n. 597 
chlamys, pl. chlamydes (officer’s cloak) 
element of coronation attire 256-57 
colours permitted to various officials 
257-58 
colours worn by warrior saints 149, 
165 n. 155, 258-64 
‘doubled’ ` 265 
‘Gallic’ and ‘Thessalian’ 264 
patterned linings 264 
chrysoklavia 302-3 
cingulum militare (leather military belt) 
346 n. 143, 347 
‘civilian’ attire 106 nn. 162-63, 125 
n. 2, 195, 258, 283 n. 600, 369 n. 256 
clavi 1 n. 2, 301, 302 nn. 658, 661, 305 
cloaks (see also chlamys; mandyas; 
mantle; sagion) 
not worn in battle 270 
rolled cloaks | 268-69 
cornel wood 321 n. 38 
corrigiae (straps for securing imperial 
footwear) 192 
corona (wreath; later crown) 287-88, 
290 
corselet. See klibanion; lamellar armour; 
mail-shirt; ‘muscled cuirass’; scale 
armour 
cotton (use in garments) 126 n. 5, 
151-52, 164, 167, 177, 186, 207 
crepidae (boots). See krepides 


188 n. 244, 189 
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cross pendant 87, 401, fig. 100 
crown (see also corona; diadem) 
wreath as attribute of martyrs 69 
n. 41, 291 
terms for crown-diadem-wreath 
exchanged 288 
votive crown of Leo VI 286 
crux hastata (cross-tipped lance) 98 
n. 138, 122, 334, 335 n. 97, 336 
n. 103, 337, 371, 376 
cuffs 183, 184 n. 223, 185 n. 229, 187 
cuirass. See klibanion; ‘muscled cuirass’; 
lamellar armour; scale armour 


darts. See martzobarboula 

diadem 281-93, 295 n. 638, 312. See 
also crown; wreath 

divetesion 256, 257 n. 509, 302 n. 658 

dorka (large iron shield) 213, 214 
n. 333 

dory (lance) 320 n. 34, 323 nn. 42, 45, 
326 nn. 52-53, 327-28, 331, 332 
n. 85, 376 

dromon (ship) 127 n. 9, 213 n. 332, 
214 n. 333, 229, 267 n. 544, 323 


endromides (tall boots) worn by hunters 
and sportsmen 197 

epanoklibanion (garment worn over 
armour) 177, 178 n. 200 

epilorikion (garment worn over armour) 
153 n. 115, 167 n. 160, 169 n. 165, 
177-78, 179 n. 203, 268 

epithoriakion (garment worn over 
armour) 177-78 


felt (use in armour). See armour types: 
felt 
fibulae 
“at first entirely functional 272 n. 561 
as insignia 272 n. 562 
form associated with rank 274 
finds linked with Goths and 
Germanics 274 
Types 
crossbow 274-75 
"Roman-provincial 274 
round/circular (annular) 274 
nn. 568, 571, 275-76 
shield/quatrefoil 276 
silver with cabochons 276 
finger-ring. See ring 
fir wood 328 


flags, military 18, 32, 340-42 
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folides (scales). See scale armour 

footwear 1, 190 n. 254, 191, 192 
nn. 260-61, 193, 194 n. 270, 197, 
199-200, 201 n. 292, 202 

fuller (groove on sword blade) 355, 
377 


gems 132 n. 33, 288, 298, 338 

gladius (Roman sword) 343 
nn. 131-32, 344 n. 134, 347 n. 149 

gloves 185 n. 228, 186 

goat hair (use in making armour) 175 

gonuklaria (knee-guards) 189 n. 246 

gorget (armour for throat and neck) 
137 

greaves 29 n. 46, 180-82, 185, 187, 
188 nn. 239, 242, 189, 194, 198, 202 
n. 295, 231 n. 401. See also lower leg 
protectors l 

Greek fire 16, 28 n. 42 

groin protection. See pteryges; 
kresmasma 


hasta pura (donatica), spear awarded to 
legionaries 331 
hastilion (from Lat. hasta), spear shaft 
313-15 
head scarves. See phakiolon 
headstall, equestrian 387, 389-90, 397 
helmets 
archaeological finds 28 n. 42 
in military manuals 39 n. 84 
unusual in images of warrior saints 
89 
chapel-de-fer (Moscow Kremlin) 
150 n. 34 
Constantine I’s helmet (with 
Christogram) 31, 60 n. 13, 244 
Spangenhelm 158, 284 n. 605 
himation (lower tunic) 174-75, 178 
hobnails (karphiois) 196, 200 
horse 
with dyed tails braided with pearls 
392 
Nesaian 391 
white, saint on 87 n. 98, 99 
horse armour (barding) 129 n. 11, 389 
n. 37 393, 395-97 
horse harness 
archaeological find from Qustul 387 
indicator of social status 392 
bits 389-90 
gilded, silvered 32 n. 59, 221 n. 361 
coloured red 259-60, 390 
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set with pearls or precious stones 
288 n. 616, 296 
- tassels, bells, shells on 273, 329, 388, 
390, 398 
horse hooves, dyed or silver shod 392 
hose (tight leggings) 201, 208 
hypodemata (boots) 191 n. 256, 194, 
196-97, 200, 207 


iubae (tassels on spears used as insignia) 
329 


januwiyyah (Arab term for shield) 233 
jubbah (Arab tunic or corselet) 126 
n. 5, 159 


kabadion (padded garment) 14 
n. 54, 16 n. 60, 129 n. 11, 140, 164 
nn. 152-53, 166-70, 176 n. 193, 183, 
204 n. 301, 307-9, 312 


-kalikios (military ankle-shoes) . 193 


kampagia (Lat. campagi; boots) 193 
n. 261, 196, 201-3 

kampotouba (‘tube worn on calf) 188 
n. 244, 202-3 

kartamera (brooches with bunches of 
grapes) 275 

klibanion 16 n. 60, 126 n. 4, 127 n. 6, 
128 n. 11, 139-45, 148 n. 98, 150, 
152, 155 nn. 124-25, 161 n. 141, 162 
n. 143, 170, 177, 185, 347 n. 146, 
399 
"Byzantine type 152, 404 
‘parade’ type 153 n. 115, 202 

knemis (pl. knemides). See greaves 

kontarion (Lat. contus, lance) 315 
n. 15, 323-28, 334, 343 n. 133, 376, 
384 n. 19 

kornoukopion (ornate imperial fibula) 
273 n. 565 

kremasma (pl. kremasmata) 16 n. 60, 
158 n. 135, 164 nn. 152-53, 165-66, 
169-70, 173-74, 176, 183, 186, 365 

krepides (Lat. crepidae, boots) 191, 
193, 195 n. 272, 196 


labarum (flag) 97 n. 135, 98 n. 137, 
244, 336 n. 100, 337 n. 107, 341 
n. 123, 376 
lamellae (plates of lamellar armour) 
shapes 152, 215 n. 339, 274, 316, 
376 
found in Great Palace 
144, 151 n. 106 


20, 140 n. 62, 
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lamellar armour, construction of 160 
n. 138, fig. 35 
lance (see also crux hastata; dory; 
kontarion; longche) 31-32, 77-81, 
84-86, 88-90, 97 nn. 135-36, 100, 
114 n. 188, 121, 156 n. 126, 166 
n. 158, 224 n. 374, 233 n. 408, 247 
n. 469, 256 n. 508, 263, 307, 308 
n. 681, 310, 313-15, 316 nn. 17, 20, 
317-18, 323-28, 337, 338 n. 110, 
340—41, 364 n. 228, 367, 368 n. 249, 
369, 376, 383, 399, 401-3 
as sign of victory 331, 333 
tipped with a cross (see crux hastata) 
of St Maurice 31, 331 n. 77 
Holy lance of Mars 330 
symbolism 34, 85 n. 88, 98, 179 
n. 207, 182-83, 252, 287-88, 365 
n. 237, 366 
couched use of 383 
with thong (see lorion) 
lancea. See longche 
lasso 372 
laurel, use in wreaths/crowns 289-291 
leather, hardened (use in making 
armour and shields) 128-29, 149, 
216 
leg bindings, linen 198 
leg protectors (see also greaves) 
189-91, 193, 198, 202, 208, 301 
linen (use in making armour) 128, 
151, 152 
longche (Lat. lancea), lance 323, 328 
lorica: 
hamata 128 n. 10, 154, 174 n. 188 
‘segmentata’ 154 
. squamata 133, 134 n. 38 
lorikion 25 n. 30, 125-28, 140, 147 
n. 95, 154-57, 159, 170, 180 


alysidoton (chain armour) 128, 
157 
delade (‘smooth armour’) 132 n. 32, 


149 n. 100, 155 
koine 209 n. 317 
psilon 127, 151 
lorion (thong, strap) 324-25, 346 
n. 144 
loros, element of ceremonial attire 172 
n. 177, 232 n. 406, 233 n. 406, 273, 
310 


maces 367-69, 377, 385-86 

machaira (ancient Greek sword or 
knife) 342 n. 129, 359 

mail-shirts (hauberk, byrnie) 
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Celtic invention 154 
surviving examples 158, 206, 343 
representation in art 53, 154 
limited use by Byz. troops 160, 
312 

mandyas 140, 254, 267 n. 543 

manglavia 367 n. 245 

maniakion (neck-ring or torque) 
294-300 

multi-layered armour, see armour: 
doubled 

‘muscled cuirass’ 90, 92, 125, 129-32, 
134, 136, 144, 146, 277, 311, 399, 400 


neck-guard. See aventail 

neurikon, neurika (‘soft or ‘quilted 
armour) 125-29, 140 n. 61, 151-53, 
154 n. 119, 166, 171, 389 n. 37, 395 

nodus (part of torque) 294, 297 


oak wood 321 

obstacles against cavalry 322 
okridion (Lat. ocreae). See greaves 
omphalos. See shield-boss 


palash, see paramerion 

palisade of spears and shields 223 

paludamentum (Roman cloak) 255, 
265 

paramerion (palash, proto-sabre?) 342 
n. 129, 344 n. 135, 347, 357-60, 
376-77 
not used in court ceremony 360 

parma (small shield) 212, 225, 230 

pearls, pearling 173, 177, 178, 183, 
191-93, 273, 275, 286, 288, 296, 310, 
338, 339, 357, 361, 391, 392 

pelte (lat. pelta; shield) 212 
nn. 327-28, 213, 231 n. 398 

pennant 176, 327, 341, 343 n. 133 

periknemis. See greaves 

peristithidia (garment worn under 
armour) 175 n. 191 

perone (lit. ‘pin’, type of fibula) 271 

petala (scales). See scale armour 

phakiolion (head-binding or turban) 
285 n. 606, 295 n. 638 

phlamoulon (flag) 340 n. 118, 395 
n. 65 

phlamuliskia (shoulder pennants or 
tassels) 176-77 

Phrygian cap 243 

pilum (Roman spear) 318, 319 nn. 29, 
31, 322, 343 n. 131 

plumbatae (darts). See martzobarboula 
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podopsella (greaves, lower leg 
protectors) 184 n. 223, 188 n. 244, 
189-9] 
pommels, sword 
ball 171, 329, 354 
eagle-shaped 362 n. 216 
onion 354, 377 
multi-lobed 377 
mushroom (tea-cosy) 349 n. 157, 
352, 354 
swords apparently lacking pommels 
360 
porpe (type of fibula) 271 n. 557 
provisions, carrying of 385, 398 
pteryges 88-90, 162-64, 165 n. 154, 
166, 169-70, 171 n. 173, 173-74, 176, 
310 
purple, imperialcolour 192, 195, 255, 
266 n. 541, 281 n. 594, 295 n. 637, 
39] 
puttees 198-99, 201 n. 292, 202 
quilted armour. See neurikon, neurika 


reins. See chalina, chalinaria. 
rhiptarion (throwing spear) 319, 323 
n. 45 
rhomphaion/rhomphaia 
n. 88, 367 n. 245 
ribbons 294 
riding posture 379-80, 383 
ring 87-88, 247 n. 469 
'rose-cluster' garment 


332 n. 85, 333 


153 n. 115, 177 


sabre 350 n. 160, 356 n. 185, 357-60, 
377. See also paramerion 

saddle 
construction 383-85, 392 
types 
Avar 383 
Roman ‘horned’ 383 
‘high’ 383-84, 397 

saddle-bags or sacks (sellopoungia) 
385, 389 

saddlecloths 164 n. 152, 384- 385, 391, 
392, 393 n. 56 

sagion (Lat. sagum; military cloak) 
254, 256, 260, 265-68, 270, 302, 384 
n. 21 

sakos (leather shield) 213 n. 330 

sandals 191 n. 256, 193 n. 261, 195 
n. 270, 196 n. 275, 200—1, 202 n. 296 

sarissa (pike) 325, 326 n. 51 

sash, officers 268 n. 546, 277-281, 
298 


481 


scabbard 30 n. 49, 86, 306, 343 n. 131, 
345, 347-48, 351, 355—56, 361-62, 
377, 400. See also chape 
scale armour 125-28, 133-37, 142-44, 
146, 149, 151, 155—56, 174, 307, 311, 
312, 365 
sceptrum (sceptre) 258 n. 511, 305 
n. 672, 330 nn. 70, 74, 334 
scutum. See skoutarion 
servoula (cheap footwear) 200-1, 203 
shields, shapes and types 
almond or leaf-shaped (also known as 
‘kite shield") 231, 232 n. 406, 239 

circular (or round) 228 

'four-cornered' 231 

Gothic or ‘heater’ 234, 235, 236 
n. 419, 311, 395 n. 65, 402 

kite 55, 212, 222, 224, 231-36, 241, 
246, 311, 399 

oval 77, 87 n. 98, 88, 93, 114 n. 188, 
209 n. 318, 212, 215 n. 339, 224-26, 
228, 230 

triangular 214, 222-24, 231, 234, 
235 n. 416, 236, 244, 311, 399 

adarga (Mauritanian) 228, 229 
n. 391 

Argive 209 n. 318, 225 n. 375 

clipeus (circular Roman shield) 211 
n. 322, 246 

dorka (heavy iron shield) 213 
n. 331, 214 n. 333 

euphoros (Georgian? light shield) 
213 

Indian 210 n. 318 

‘Lydian’ 22, 214 n. 333 

‘Norman’ 231, 234 

parma 212, 230 

Persian sipar 243 

turs (round Arab shield) 233 

skoutarion (scutum) 180, 212 

skoutaria rhapta (sewn shields, 
'kalkans) 229 

shield, components 

boss (umbo, omphalos, boukoulon) 
217-20, 229, 234, 237 n. 422, 238 

handgrip (porpax, antilabeus, 
antocheus, ochanos) 220-21 

rim (sialoma) 237 n. 422, 241 

slinging strap (aorter, telamon) 222, 
346 n. 142 

Spike (xiphos) 218 

shield, decoration 

apotropaic symbols 

blazons and devices 
330 


78 n. 63 
236, 237 n. 421, 
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geometrical patterns 238 
heraldic motifs 246 
inscriptions 217 n. 348, 242 
Kufic designs & inscriptions 
plant, foliage motifs 241 
radial/segmented motifs 238 
religious symbols (see also 
Christogram; cross) 68, 243-44, 
245 n. 463, 295 n. 637, 297 n. 644, 
330, 336 n. 100, 337 
stripe motif 241 
symbolism of 252 
shield, miscellaneous 
of Achilles 29 n. 45, 237 n. 423 
of Ares 210 n, 318 
of Constantine 31 
of Herakles and Aeneas 
277 
of St Theodore Stratelates 30 
Arab influences 229 n. 391 
banging with knees as sign of 
approval 250 n. 487 
striking with spears 250 
used as temporary camp palisades 
223 
shoes. See tzangia 
shoulder-guards (mela?) 171 
silk 
manufacture 164 n. 153 
shoes 192 n. 261 
use in armour production 
164, 166 n. 157, 167, 186 
use in clothing 177, 207, 265, 281 
n. 591 
for bowstrings 369 n. 258 
for covering scabbards 345 n. 139 
simeion (military sign) 240-41, 340 
n. 121 
skaramangion (garment) 166-67, 168 
n. 160, 169 n. 164, 170, 266 n. 539, 
302 n. 658, 305 n. 672 
skoutarion (Lat. scutum). See under 
shield 
sleeves on armour and garments 134 
n. 39, 152, 166, 172, 174, 183, 184 
n. 227, 187, 268. See also manikia 
sling (sphendobolon) 376 
slinging strap for sword or shield 
(telamon, aorter) 221, 343 n. 132, 
346 
‘soft’ armour. See neurikon, neurika 
solenarion 17 n. 70 . 
sousanion (type of armour) 127 n. 8 


237 n. 421, 


128 n. 9, 


242-43 


spatha (Gk. spathion) 342-57. See also 
sword 
spathobaklion (staff of office) 
312 
spear(s) 
archaeological finds 192 n. 260, 218, 
231 n. 398, 311, 317 n. 25, 348 
n. 153, 351 n. 162, 352, 357 n. 189, 
359 n. 200, 377, 380 n. 5 
as insignia of authority 266 n. 541, 
272 n. 562, 295 n. 638, 330 n. 72, 
362 
impaling heads on 333 
shortened to fit composition 329 
symbolism of 371 
with coloured shafts 315 
length of 325-27 
lugs (winglets) 318 
spearheads 20-21, 28 n. 42, 29-30, 33, 
314 n. 6, 315 n. 15, 316 nn. 15, 20, 
317 n. 24, 318 n. 28, 322 n. 41, 328 
n. 61, 329-30, 345 n. 139 
spekion (tunic) 302—303, 313, 400 
spurs (see also calcar) 21 n. 11, 30 
n. 49, 392-94, 398 
sphendobolon. See sling 
stemma (garland or wreath). See diadem 
stephanos (wreath; later imperial crown) 
287 n. 611, 289, 291 
stirrups 379-83, 386, 396-99 
stone with magical powers (lithos 
perileukios) 296, 297 
strepton (‘pectoral’) 280 
surcoat 175 n. 192, 178-79, 402 
sword (see also paramerion; sabre; 
spatha) 342-66 
archaeological finds 351 n. 162 
carried on saddle 367 
carried on shoulder 332 n. 85 
ceremonial sword—attribute of power 
360 
cult and miraculous qualities 365 
Dhu! Figar, sword of Ali 363 n. 219 
Hneitir, sword of St Olaf 32 
inscriptions 242 n. 448 
loop (‘sword-knot’) on hilt 354 
n. 180 
pommel. See pommels, sword 
religious symbolism 183, 252 
Sasanian 352, 354 n. 178 
‘spiritual’, ‘of the Holy Spirit 181, 
252, 366 
trade 349 


304—305, 
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with rounded tip vs. pointed tip 344 
n. 134, 399 

with quillons that curve towards the 
blade 352 

sword carried in scabbard as sign of 
noble origins 306 

with hilt held raised 152 n. 168 

swordsmiths marks of imperial 344 


tablion (Lat. tabula; decorative patch on 
chlamys) “257, 264, 281-84, 305, 312 

tallit Jewish prayer shawl) 284-85 

tariqa (Arab term for shield) 233 

telamon (slinging strap) 221 n. 362. 
See also aorter; baldric 

testudo 209 n. 318 

thekaria (portmanteaux, cloak bags) 
385-86 

thoracomachus (arming garment) 175 

thorakes teleioi (full corselet) 174 

thyreos (shield) 211 n. 323, 297 n. 644 

tiara 293-94 

toga ln. 2, 172 n. 177, 271, 295 n. 637 

torque. See maniakion 

toubia 203, 204 n. 302, 206 n. 307, 
207, 208 n. 314 

touphia (Lat. tufae) 
329-30, 390 n. 43 

triboloi (Lat. triboli, caltrops) 196 
n. 276, 395 n. 66 

trousers 125, 202-3, 204 nn. 301-2, 
205-8, 311, 347 n. 148 

tufae. See touphia 

tunica militaris (Roman military tunic) 
165 


177 n. 195, 


483 


turban. See phakiolion 

tzangia (shoes) 191-93 

tzikourion (Lat. securis) 374. See also 
axe 


uniform 
military 2 
palace guard 16, 261 n. 522, 304-5 
parade or camp 270, 298, 301, 303, 
355, n. 181, 364 
white 303-5 


vela 330 nn. 70, 74 

venabulum (Roman hunting spear) 
320 

verytta (Lat. verticulum, verutum), spear 
318 

vexillum (standard) 340 

vexillology 18 


waistbelts 346-47, 356-57 

weapons. See arms and armour 

white military attire. See uniform: white 

wool (use in garments, armour) 175, 
206 

wreath. See crown; diadem 


xiphos (ancient Greek term for sword; 
blade) 342, 359 n. 195 


zaba (armour, especially mail) 17 
n. 71, 126 nn. 4, 5, 127 n. 6, 148 
n. 97, 154-59, 164, 167 n. 159, 
189 n. 246, 270 n. 555, 345 n. 140 

zone stratiotike. See sash, officer's 


ILLUSTRATION SECTION 





b) 


Fig. 1. Panoplies of weapons painted on the walls of the Macedonian tomb 
of Lyson and Kallikles, 3rd century BC; Lefkadia, Greece. 





Fig. 2. Solomon spearing a demon with a lance, 6th- or 7th-century bronze 
amulet (after Maguire). 





Fig. 3. St Sisinnios of Antioch slaying a demon, 6th-century bronze amulet, 
now lost (after Maguire). 





Fig. 4. Gold medallion of Constantius II (337-61); Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris (after Garam). 
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Fig. 5. St Sisinnios spearing the female demon Alabasdria, 6th- or 7th-century mural in 
chapel 18 of the monastery of St Apollo in Bawit, Egypt (watercolour by Clédat). 





Fig. 6. Warrior saint (probably Theodore), damaged 8th-century mural from 
the Nubian cathedral in Faras; currently National Museum, Warsaw (photo 
M. Szymaszek). 
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b) Joshua and Caleb 


c) St Christopher and St George 


Fig. 7. Terracotta icons from Vinica, Macedonia, 6th or 7th century; Museum 
of Macedonia, Skopje. 
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Mt Sinai, Egypt 


damaged 7th- or 8th- 


(after Weitzmann). 


century Coptic icon from the Monastery of St Catherine, 


Fig. 8. St Merkourios slaying the emperor Julian, 





Fig. 9. St Sergios ‘Kamelaris’ on a 6th- or 7th-century bronze pendant from 
Resafa, Syria; Museum of Art and Archaeology, University of Missouri, 
Columbia (after Fowden). 





Fig. 10. Hunting scene with Shapur II (383-88) on a Sasanian silver bowl; 
Hermitage, Saint Petersburg (after Hoffmeyer). 





Fig. 11. St George, mural on a column in the northern church of the monastery 
of St Apollo in Bawit, Egypt, 7th or 8th century (photo J. Clédat). 





Fig. 12. St Theodore, 6th-century icon from the Monastery of St Catherine, 


Mt Sinai (after Weitzmann). 
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Fig. 13. St Philotheos depicted on the leather cover of a writing set from 
Antinoé, Egypt, Ist half of 7th century; Louvre, Paris (after Marković). 








from 


ury Coptic textile 


sixth-cent 


pent, 
Achmin; Philadelphia Art Museum (after Wallis Budge). 


Fig. 14. St Theodore(?) spearing a ser 





Fig. 15. St Menas depicted on a clay ampulla from Abu Mina, c.450-550; 
British Museum, London (after Byzantium). 





c) Peter, Bishop of Euchaita, d) The Metropolitan John, 7th 
c.650-730 century 


Fig. 16. Early images of St Theodore on the obverse (front side) of lead seals 
(after Zacos). 





a) Beelshamen, Malakbel and Aglibol. Relief from a Palmyrene temple, 2nd 
half of 1st century AD; Louvre, Paris 
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b) Bel, Yarhibol, Aglibol and Arsu. Relief from the temple of Bel, end of 1st 
century AD; Palmyra Museum (after Teixidor) 


Fig. 17. Palmyrene deities. 
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Fig. 18. 





a) Saints George and Theodore b) Saints Eustathios and Eustratios 

Teron (top), and Demetrios and (top), and Theodore Stratelates and 

Merkourios (below) on the right Prokopios (below) on the left wing 
wing 


Fig. 19. The ‘Forty martyrs of Sebaste’ depicted on a 10th-century ivory 
triptych; Hermitage, Saint Petersburg. 
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a) Saints Theodore Teron and b) Saints Theodore Stratelates and 
Eustathios (top), and Prokopios and George (top), and Demetrios and 
Arethas (below) on the right wing Eustratios (below) on the left wing 


Fig. 23. Ivory triptych of the mid-10th century; National Museum in the 
Palazzo Venezia, Rome (after Goldschmidt/Weitzmann). 
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Fig. 24. The emperor Basil II, surrounded by busts of saints including George, 

Demetrios and Theodore, receives a rhomphaion and a crown from Christ; 

dedicatory miniature from the Psalter of Basil II, c.1019; Venice, Biblioteca 
Marciana, Cod. gr. 17, fol. 3r (after Glory of Byzantium). 
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Moscow (after Lazarev). 


mosaic from the monastery of St Michael Archangel, 
Tretyakov Gallery, 


S, 
13; 
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Kiev, 


Fig. 26. St Demetrio 





Fig. 27. St George, 11th-12th century wooden relief icon from Cherson, 


Crimea; National Museum, Kiev (after Glory of Byzantium). 





Fig. 28. St Merkourios, 10th-11th century fresco from the crypt of the 
Church of the Virgin (currently Odalar mosque), Constantinople; now in the 
Archaeological Museum, Istanbul. 





Fig. 29. St Theodore Teron, icon of c.1200 in the New Treasury of the 
monastery of St John the Evangelist, Patmos. 
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d) St Theodore Stratelates on the south e) St Theodore Teron on the south wall of 
wall of the central nave the central nave (photo A, Babuin) 
(photo A. Babuin) 





Fig. f) St George on horseback on the north wall of the northern nave 


Fig. 30. Frescoes of c.1180 in the church of the Holy Anargyroi, Kastoria, 
Greece. 





Fig. 31. St George, fresco on the northern wall of the Orthodox church of St 
George in Kurbinovo, Macedonia, 1191. 





Fig. 32. St George, fresco of the northern apse of the narthex of the church 
of the Panagia Phorbiotissa, Asinou, Cyprus, 12th/13th century (after Stylianou). 





Fig. 33. St George, 11th-century steatite icon; Treasury of Vatopedi Monastery, 


Mt Athos. 





Fig. 34. St Theodore Stratelates, 11th-century steatite icon; Museo Sacro della 
Biblioteca Apostolica, Vatican (after Glory of Byzantium). 
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a) St George, 10th-11th century mural on the 
north wall of the Church of Lilies (Sümbüllü 
Kilise) in the Ihlara valley, Cappadocia 


Fig. 35, Diagrams showing the arrangement of lamellae in a Byzantine klibanion 
(after Dawson). 
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a) St George on the east wall of the b) St Merkourios on the east wall of the 
south-eastern pier north-western pier 


Fig. 36. Murals of 976-1025 in the Direkli Kilise ((Columned Church’), Ihlara 
valley, Cappadocia. 
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Fig. 39. Sts Demetrios and Theodore Stratelates, detail from an 11th/12th 
century Byzantine icon; Hermitage, Saint Petersburg. 
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Fig. 40. Sts George and Theodore, on a 12th-century steatite icon; Historical 


Museum, Moscow (after Lazarev). 





a) St George on horseback slaying a 
dragon (on the north wall) 





b) St Niketas (on the south wall) 


Fig. 41. Murals in the cave church of St Barbara (Tahtali Kilise) in the 
Soandos (Soganli) valley, Cappadocia, 976-1021. 
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Fig. 43. Unidentified military saint (possibly Prokopios), fresco on the south- 
east pier of the church of Hagios Stephanos in Kastoria, 9th-10th century. 








a) St Theodore 


b) St Orestes 


Fig. 44. Mosaics in the inner narthex cupola of the katholikon (main church) of the monastery of Nea Mone on Chios, c.1049. 
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b) The two saint Theodores with St Prokopios on the northern wall 


Fig. 45. Frescoes in the western bay of the katholikon of the monastery of 
St Panteleimon in Nerezi, Macedonia, AD 1164. 








c) St George (fol. 151v) 


Fig. 46. Miniatures dating from 1059, Evangelistarion nr 587, Dionisiou 
Monastery, Mt Athos (after Athos). 





Fig. 47. St Theodore on a 12th-century enamelled plaque from Bathys Ryax; 
Hermitage, Saint Petersburg. 
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Fig. 49. St George, 11th- 13th century fresco in the central naos of the Church 
of Hagios Georgios Diasoritis on Naxos (photo Z. Brzezinski). 





Fig. 50. St George, engraving on the inside of a 12th-century(?) silver dish 
from Berezovo; now in the Hermitage, Saint Petersburg (after Darkevich). 





Fig. 51. St Demetrios on horseback, 13th/14th-century steatite icon; Armoury 
of the Moscow Kremlin (after Bank). 





Fig. 52. Celtic mail-shirt depicted on a 
trophy of arms, detail of a bas-relief from 
the Temple of Athena in Pergamon, 183 BC; 
Pergamon Museum, Berlin (after Gamber). 





Fig. 53. The Sasanian king Ardashir I equipped as a klibanarios on a rock 
carving of AD 227, at Firuzabad, Iran (after Bivar). 





Fig. 54. a, b) Detail of a scene from the conquest of England in 1066 by 
William the Conqueror, depicted on the Bayeux Tapestry, c.1105; Tapestry 
Museum, Bayeux, France (after Rud). 





Fig. 55. Helmet with mail neck-guard found at Marais de Saint-Didier at 
the site of a battle fought between Burgundians and Franks in 524; Musée de 
Grenoble, France (after Byzance), 





ginning of 
; British 


in the Holy Land 


Museum, London. 


Fig. 56. St George rescues a youth of Mitylene, icon from the be 
product of a Crusader workshop 


13th century, 





Doi 


Fig. 57. Ceramic bowl from the 12th or 13th century depicting a hunter— 
often assumed to be the hero Digenis Akritas, hunting a snake with a falcon; 
Agora Museum, Athens. 





Fig. 58. Sts George and Theodore on horseback, drawing on the ‘Freiburg 
Leaf’, 1st half of 13th century; Augustiner-Museum, Freiburg im Breisgau, 
Germany (after Glory of Byzantium). 
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Fig. 60. Saints Theodore and George on the wings of a 9th-century trip- 
tych depicting the Ascension; Monastery of St Catherine, Mt Sinai (after 
Weitzmann). 





Fig. 61. Shepherd wearing servoula on his feet, 10th-century miniature from 
Nikander’s Theriaka; Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, Ms. Suppl. gr. 247, fol. 
48r (after Byzance). 





Fig. 62. St Merkourios on a miniature with saints for November in a 
Menologion of the year 1056; Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris, Cod. gr. 580, 
fol. 2v (after Byzance). 





Fig. 63. Sts Sergios and Bakchos on the reverse of a 13th-century icon 
of the Virgin Aristerokratousa; St Catherine's Monastery, Mt Sinai 
(after Sinai). 





Fig. 64. Late Roman shield of the 3rd century AD, with scene of the fall of 
Troy, found at Dura-Europos; watercolour copy in the Art Gallery of Yale 
University, New Haven (after Age of Spirituality). 





Fig. 65. Gilded bronze umbo (shield boss) from ‘Ain Dara decorated in relief- 
work with running animals, 10th-11th century; Archaeological Museum, 
Aleppo (after Haldon). 
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Fig. 67. Sts Demetrios and Theodore on a 10th-century ivory panel; 
Archaeological Museum, Venice (after Goldschmidt/Weitzmann). 





Fig. 68. St George, relief-work icon, polychrome on wood, after 1204; 
Byzantine and Christian Museum, Athens. 





Fig. 69. Theodosius the Great surrounded by doryphoroi, on the missorium 
(donative dish) of Theodosius I, AD 393; Real Academia de la Historia, 
Madrid (after Hoffmeyer). 
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Fig. 71. St James the Persian, double-sided icon from the Panagia Theoskepaste 
church, Paphos, Cyprus, end of 12th century; Collection of Art in the Bishop’s 
Palace, Paphos (after Glory of Byzantium). 
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Fig. 73. St Demetrios, 13th-century glass cameo of Venetian workmanship; 
British Museum, London. 





Fig. 74. Shield with heraldic lion, c.1200; Schweizerisches Landesmuseum, 
Zürich (after Gamber). 





b) Protodemarchos John with image of St George 


Fig. 75. Seals of the 7th or 8th century, from the former Schlumberger col- 
lection (after Markovic). 
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76. Votive crown of Leo VI (886-912); Treasury of the Basilica di San Marco, Venice (after Cotler & 


Fig. 


Spieser 1996). 
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Fig. 77. St Theodore Orientalis, 9th/10th-century miniature in the Coptic 
Synaxarion from St Michael's Monastery, Hamula near Fayyum, Egypt; New 
York, J. Pierpont Morgan Library, M 613, fol. 1v (after L'art Copte). 





Fig. 78. Unidentified warrior saint, 11th-century mural in the church of the 
monastery on Kom H at Old Dongola, Sudan (after Jakobielski). 





b) St Bakchos 


Fig. 79. Mosaics in the south-west bay of the naos of the katholikon of the 
monastery in Daphni near Athens, c.1100. 





Fig. 80. St Prokopios, 13th-century icon from the workshop of Master Peter 
who worked at the court of Euthymios II, Patriarch of Jerusalem; Monastery 
of St. Catherine, Mt Sinai (after Sinai). 





b) Theodosius accompanied by protospatharioi (fol. 239r) 


Fig. 81. Miniatures of 879-882 from the Constantinople codex of the 
Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzos; Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, Cod. 
gr. 510 (after Brubaker). 
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Fig. 83. Saints Boris and Gleb, Kievan icon of the 12th/13th century; National 
Museum, Kiev (after Glory of Byzantium). 
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Fig. 85. Prince Amir Hasan II hunting deer, detail of a relief from the Church 
of the White Virgin (Spitakavor Astvatsatsin) in Yeghegnadzor, Armenia, 
1321; State Historical Museum, Yerevan (after V. Nersessian). 
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Fig. 86. St Theodore, relief on the northern facade of the Cathedral of the 
Holy Cross in Aghtamar, 915-921 (after S. Der Nersessian 1965). 
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a) Labarum standard surmounted by the chi-rho monogram (chrysma) 
stuck in a serpent; reverse of a follis of Constantine the Great, minted in 
Constantinople 326-330 





b) Valentinian III, holding a cross and figure of Victoria on a globe, tram- 
ples a serpent with human head; reverse of a gold solidus minted in Rome, 
424-425 


Fig. 88. Late Roman coins (after Wallis Budge). 
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Fig. 90. Guardsmen of King Zophar, miniature from the Book of Job (Cod. 3, 
fol. 29v), 11th-century; St Catherine's Monastery, Mt Sinai (after Galavaris/ 
Weitzmann). 





a) Spatha in an ornate metal scabbard, 10th century(?); Historical Museum, 
Athens 





b) bronze sword hilt from the Serçe Limani wreck, 11th century; Archaeological 
Museum, Bodrum 





C) spears with lugs from the Serce Limani wreck, 11th century; Archaeological 
Museum, Bodrum 


Fig. 91. Byzantine weapons. 
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Fig. 92. Gold fittings from an Avar belt, c. 700, found in Vrap (Albania); 
Metropolitan Museum, New York. 





Fig. 93. St George Prostatis with a paramerion sword and a spear, 12th- 
century miniature on fol. 74v of Menologion no. 996; National Library, Athens 
(after Chatzenikolaou/Paschou). 





Fig. 94. Saracens attack an icon of St George in the church of St George 
(1158-84) in Phavnisi, Upper Svaneti, Georgia (after Privalova). 





Fig. 95. Demons attack monks on their ascent to heaven, detail from the 
icon Heavenly Ladder of John Climacus, end of 12th century; St Catherine's 
monastery, Mt Sinai (after Sinai). 
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Fig. 96. The miraculous vision of St Eustathios (Roman general Placidus), 
miniature in a 9th-century Psalter (Cod. 61, fol. 138r); Pantokrator Monastery, 
Mt Athos (after Athos), 
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Fig. 97. St George’s spur on a 13th/14th-century fresco in the church of St 
John Chrysostom in Geraki (after Moutsopoulos/Demetrokalles). 





Fig. 98. Spur from the Ist half of the 13th century, found in the ruins of 
St George’s monastery at Vrontokastro near Kavala, northern Greece (after 
Zekos/Bakirtzes). 





Fig. 99. Donor miniature of c.1250 in the Westminster Psalter; British Library 
Ms. Royal 2A XXII (after France). 
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Fig. 100. Gold cruciform pendant, second half of 12th cen 
Kanellopoulos Museum, Athens. 
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Fig. 28. St Merkourios, 10th-11th century fresco from the crypt of the 
Church of the Virgin (currently Odalar mosque), Constantinople; now in the 
Archaeological Museum, Istanbul. 
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d) St Theodore Stratelates on the south e) St Theodore Teron on the south wall of 
wall of the central nave the central nave (photo A. Babuin) 
(photo A. Babuin) 





Fig. f) St George on horseback on the north wall of the northern nave 


Fig. 30. Frescoes of c.1180 in the church of the Holy Anargyroi, Kastoria, 
Greece. 
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a) St Theodore 


b) St Orestes 


Fig. 44. Mosaics in the inner narthex cupola of the katholikon (main church) of the monastery of Nea Mone on Chios, 


c.1049. 
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b) The two saint Theodores with St Prokopios on the northern wall 


Fig. 45. Frescoes in the western bay of the katholikon of the monastery of 
St Panteleimon in Nerezi, Macedonia, AD 1164. 
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c) St George (fol. 151v) 


Fig. 46. Miniatures dating from 1059, Evangelistarion nr 587, Dionisiou 
Monastery, Mt Athos (after Athos). 





century enamelled plaque from Bathys Ryax; 


Hermitage, Saint Petersburg. 


Fig. 47. St Theodore on a 12th 
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b) St Bakchos 


Fig. 79. Mosaics in the south-west bay of the naos of the katholikon of the 
monastery in Daphni near Athens, c.1100. 
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